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EUROPE 

FIFTH DIVISION 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND NAPOLEONIC ERA 

'I'lie I'rench Revolution is an event — if we may lej^itimately 
ai)i)lv that teiin to a series of occurrences exlcmliiit; o\i‘r 
live years — which fornis, i)erhaps, the most detinite epoch, 
the moment most pregnant of change, in luiropcan liistory 
since the fall of the Western Roman Kmi)ire; unless we 
except the decade folU)wing Luther's challenge to letzel, 
or the voyage of Columbus. 

'I'he l-'rench Revolution changed the social order of half the 
continent immediately, though its work in that held is not even 
yet completed. And it also caused, though it did not at once 
effect, a fundamental change in the political order, the gradual 
democrat! sation of governments, the ultimate control of 
articulate Public Opinion over State policy. Hut besides 
these permanent results it evoked that unique phenomenon, 
the Napoleonic Empire ; and by doing so it drew the 
Muscovite Empire more definitely than before into the main 
current of Western history, so that the division into East 
and ^\■est, which we have hitherto observed, of necessity 
disappears. 

Throughout the whole period of the Revolution, the militant 
Republic, and the Empire, France, or f-'rance impersonated 
by Napoleon, dominates the historic stage so completely 
that the suixlivisions of the narrative are fixed by French 
evcMits; and we have only deviated from this principle so 
far as to devote a separate section to the affairs of our 
own country. ,, , ,, , 

'Urns in the succeeding pages the reader will follow the 
story of th(‘ fall of the French Monarchy, the I'error, the 
Rise of P,on:ip;ule, the Military DictatorshiFr, the Empire and 
its downfall ; t » he followed hereafter by the story of the 
Euroi>ean reaction, succeeded by the Nationalist reorganisation 
and the .social and political development of poiuilar a>cenclancv. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Dr. J. Holland Rose 

HISTORY: FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
HUNDRED DAYS 

By Arthur D, innes, M.A. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

By H. W. C. Davis. M.A. 

HOW TRAFALGAR CHANGED THE FACE OF 
THE WORLD 

By Sir John Knox Laughton 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIFTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 


The fifth division of Europe differs from preceding divisions of our History in the fact that the territorial interests cease 
to be localised, for with the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era the whole continent comes up for general 
treatment In the four divisions of Europe with which we have dealt a distinction was maintained betwee i the 
eastern and western nations, but now, and to the end of the Grand Division, European history is treated as a whole , 
the point of view is chronological rather than geographical The map shows the disposition of the countries of 
Europe durmg the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, with the history of which this division of our work is concerned. 
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REV0bdTON^^s35^tPOtE€)NlC ERA 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 


By Dr. J. Holland Rose 


JT used to be the lashion, in the genera- 
^ tion which was dominated by the 
personality of Thomas Carlyle, to dwell 
in rhapsodic strains on the cataclysmic 
character of the French Revolution. 
Similes of the ex})losive order were worked 
very hard, the result being that the 
average reader, who too often confuses 
simales with arguments, came to regard 
that great event as an outcome of the 
workings of the kosmos no less inevitable 
and terrible than the periodic quakings 
and rendings of the earth’s crust, to which 
it seemed to have some hidden relation. 

But times have changed. The volcanic 
or earthquake similes have worked them- 
selves out. After all, they explain 
nothing. They do not show why the o'vo- 
lution broke out in France and 
during the reign of Louis XVL, 
^ ^ still less why it ran the course 

cicn-c followed 

by the asei ndancy of Napoleon. The pre- 
sent age is nothing if not scientific. History 
is now recognisv'd as a science, and not as 
one of the inferior domains of literature, 
to which Dr. Johnson contmiptuoiisly 
assigned it. Historians seek to attract 
not so much by glowing descriptions as by 
presenting illuminating explanations of 
the course of events, especially those which 
affect the progress of the species. 

They stri \ (* t < > bring their narratives down 
from the mist y heights of tragedy to the 
lower levels wlicrcon men act. not as demi- 
gods, but as fallible creature's, where the 
action ceases to be e])i(' in order to be 
human. What their story loses in i)ic- 
turescjueness it ])art ly regains in }>hilosov)hic 
knterest. If the historian ol to-day fails to 

Rb 


Reasons for 
the French 
Revolution 


dazzle the imagination, he at least ought 
to seek to enlighten the understanding. 
Viewed from this standpoint, which may 
be termed philosophical or evolutionary, 
the French Revo ution will be regarded, 
not as an appalling explosion, but as the 
greatest and most terrible of all the many 
movements of modern times which have 
aimed at the emancipation ot 
mankind from outw<a-n usages. 
There were many reasons why 
the outbreak should liave 
occurred first in France of all IcurojKan 
lands. We cannot imagine a great ie\(i- 
lution taking place in England in the yeai 
1789, firstly, because feudalism and 
monarchy never had been so deeply 
planted and so rigidly developed liere as 
they had been in Idance, an 1. secondly, 
because tlie champions < >1 politic'.d freedom 
had won nearlv all that td y stro\ e for in 
the politic'al re\olutioii ' f 

ddu'('entur\ that elapse 1 alter ll at eveat 
was essentially conservati\e. and tlioudi 
Britons had many grievances both against 
George III. and the landed aristocracy, 
yi‘t tlu're was no tedk of dt'throning the 
king .ind ex])ro]iriating tlie landlords even 
„ . at the dost' of t hat most (lisas- 

, trolls War ol Aii.erican Inde- 

As Absolute ' , n-i ill 

^ , ivndi'uce. 1 he a])atli\- ol our 

Monarchy^ i ii a o 

])eo]de m the years i7.So-T789 

W'as e(juall\' surpiising and disti'essing to 
professe<l relornu'is like! harles ). lines h'ox. 

In b'rauce e\’er\thine different. 

Thei’i' wi'ii' three lorces that had long been 
rejiressing the growth of the nation. The 
first ol these was the roval jiower, which, 
in theory at K'ast. was as ab><']ute under 
Louis XVl. as under Louis XI \’., /c <^rajhi 
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monarque, who said, with perfect truth 
“ L'Etat c'est moi '' A second and far 
more burdensome influence was that 
exerted by feudal customs from which all 
the life had gone. Defensible as many of 
these had been m the Middle Ages, when 
the barons were expected to protect their 
peasants m return for the dues and 
services which they exacted, 
nothing could be urged in their 
of National jn an age when the 


Bankruptcy 


great lords neither defended 


the realm at their own charges, nor 
fulfilled the duties of landlords, but were 
occupied mainly in acting as courtiers 
at Versailles and Pans 

The third of these untoward influences 
resulted largely from the extravagance of 
the monarchs and the almost complete 
immunity ot the nobles and titled clergy 
from taxation , it was the imminence of 
national bankruptcy All the great powers 
vvere in difficulties as a result of the many 
vvars of that generation , and Great Britain 
especially suffered severely from the 
American War of Independence , but after 
Its close she had the good fortune to gam a 
statesman, William Pitt the younger, whose 
careful husbanding of the nation's re- 
sources soon brought her back to prosperity. 

At the same time, in France the 
extravagant policy of Calonne plunged 
that nation deeper in the mire and led 
to those conflicts between the king and 
the old juridical bodies, the Parlements, 
from which there seemed to be no 
escape save by the summoning of the 
States-General m May, 1789 This last 
step furnished a humiliating proof of the 
helplessness of King Louis XVI m face of 
a difficult but by no means hopeless situa- 
tion In theory an absolute monarch, he 
had not the political foresight, the insight 
into men, or the needed firmness of will, to 
carry through by royal decree that most 
necessary of reforms, the subjection of 
the privileged orders to the national taxa- 
tion Nowhere else in the world 


France’s 


was there the same financial 


need , and nowhere did a great 
Keckoning helplessly as 

France after the American War of Inde- 
pendence. Her participation in that 
struggle was in reality a senous political 
blunder. While dealing a deadly blow 
at England, she stored up for herself a 
day of reckoning. Her soldiers, after 
helping those of Washington to found a 
free commonwealth, became missionaries 


of democracy when, on their return to 
France, they found the old abuses 
rampant, the higher ranks of the service 
more than ever closed to commoners, 
and the pay of the rank and file falling 
hopelessly in arrears 
The importance of this source of dis- 
content has probably been underrated 
Writers have descanted on the revolu- 
tionary forces let loose by Voltaire and 
Rousseau , and it is true that the cultured 
classes, which had laughed at the mordant 
ironies of the philosopher of Ferney and 
had accepted the new social gospel pro- 
claimed by the Genevese seer, thenceforth 
for the most part allied themselves with 
the critics and assailants of the old order 
of things both in Church and State But 
the influence of these writers and of the 
whole cohort of the Encyclopaedists did not 
extend very far. The workmen of the 
towns and the whole mass of the peasantry 
were not moved by such writings, for the 
simple reason that they could not read 
But they were aroused by the stories 
told by the many thousands of French 
troops who now knew what liberty was, 
_ . and looked on the old griev- 

ofM!*^*'**^** ances with eyes which had 
Revo^lution enlightened There indeed 

was an influence which worked 
like leaven through the whole of the army 
and permeated large parts of the indus- 
trial population The hitherto unavailing 
efforts of the xntelligencta to overthrow 
the autocracy and bureaucracy m Russia 
furnish an instructive commentary on 
the beginnings of the French Revolution4( 
They show that the well-educated classes 
alone cannot bring about a great political 
change The debacle can begin only 
when the masses are set in motion, and 
when the soldiery refuse to act for the 
throne against their fellow citizens Mazzim 
ha.s finely said that a revolution is the pass- 
ing of an idea into actuality , but to this 
terse and suggestive statement we must 
add the proviso that the brain which 
conceives the idea must have full control 
over the nerves and muscles of the body. 
That controlling power which produced 
the events of 1789 emanated very largely 
from the troops that fought for the cause 
of freedom in the New World 
Now, a brief comparison of the condition 
of France with that of the other great 
powers will show them to have been free 
from the chief influences which made for 
the overthrow of the French monarchy* 
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Nowhere else, except in England, had the 
national consciousness been so vividly 
aroused , in no land, except Spam, was 
the monarchy so all-pervadmg an institu- 
tion Germany and Italy were merely 
geographical names, devoid of any polit- 
ical significance , m those picturesque 
mosaics there was little cohesion and no 
life. Russia was too barbarous, and 
Spam too torpid to struggle for popular 
liberty In Great Britain the forces ot 
the time might have tended towards 
revolution but for the timely reforms of 
the Whigs and Pitt Further, none of 
these powers suffered from that concen- 
tration of wealth at the capital which 
left the country districts denuded, and 
drew to Pans hunger-stricken throngs of 
peasants m the hope of picking up 
crumbs from the table of Dives 
The great thinker, Montesquieu, as far 
back as the year 1748 had s^n whereto 
this was tending when he penned this 
damning indictment of the policy of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV. “ Monarchy is 
destroyed when the prince, directing 
everything to himself, brings the country 
A w ir ir* capital, the capital to 

ing court, and the court to his 

Trench Throa. Own person ’’Add tothefore- 
going considerations these 
last that this centralised monarchy was 
now m the hands of a sovereign wholly 
incompetent to bear the weight of respon- 
sibility , and that m France, far more 
than m any other land, the body politic 
had been infected by the virus of de- 
mocracy — and the reasons of the political 
outbreak which occurred m France m 
1789 will be intelligible 
The reader who peruses the stories of 
misgovernment, class favouritism, and 
gross stupidity m the handling of finance, 
will perhaps wonder why the outbreak 
did not come sooner — say, during the 
reign of Louis XV , a far worse ruler than 
Louis XVI We may reply that reasons 
partly material and partly personal 
brought the doom on the head of the more 
innocent monarch The financial strain 
of the American War led to the financial 
troubles which caused the convocation 
of the States-General , and the summer of 
1788 was marked by a prolonged drought 
which ended m a violent hailstorm The 
winter of 1788-1789 was also among the 
severest ever known, the result being that 
the elections for the States-General were 
held amid scenes of want and excitement. 


Nevertheless matters might have gone 
smoothly had the king and his chief 
]Vj mister, Necker, possessed foresight, 
initiative, and firmness. They lacked 
these qualities, and the result was an 
irritating indecision and vacillation on 
the burning question of the constitution ot 
the States-General. For details the reader 

^ , must consult the general nar- 

e ueen s Here we may note that 

Evil Influence t ^ u 

Sa p ur Louis was at one with his 

° subjects on the financial 

and other practical reforms which were 
so urgently needed , but he resented the 
step taken by the Tiers Etat, 01 Commons, 
of declaring themselves to be the National 
Assembly of France Thereafter he gave 
ear to his queen and to the other reac- 
tionary advisers who led him to attempt 
the feeble coup d’etat of July I3th-i4th 
Thus we may say that the final causes 
of the popular outbreak, by which Pans 
successfully defied the monarchy, are 
traceable to the incompetence of the* 
king and to the spasmodic and ill-advised 
interference of Mane Antoinette m polit- 
ical affairs That unfortunate queen ‘ 
had the charm and spirit of her mother, 
Maria Theresa, but none of her tact and 
sagacity In 1774 she induced Louis 
XVI to dismiss the great reforming 
Minister, Turgot, because his economies 
injured a court favourite , and her beha- 
viour m matters political was generally 
the outcome of sentiment and passion 
Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau and 
Bent ham, went so far as to ascribe the 
French Revolution solely to the failings 
of the king and queen This is defective 
reasoning To attribute a great and 
complex event to a single cause, and that 
a small one, is irrational But we may 
admit that those failings gave the final 
tilt to events which resulted from other 
and weightier causes 

To attempt to divide up into periods a 
great movement like that of the French 
Tk n «:it Revolution, which possesses an 

The BA&tille 

ap ore y diversities, is a somew hat 


opu ace Even at the time 

of the first defiance of the royal power by 
the Tiers lltat m the latter half of June 
there was seen the stern insistence on the 
sovereignty of the people which rendered 
compromise difficult, if not impossible. 
The capture of the Bastille by the Parisian 
populace on July 14th led to scenes of 
violence both in the capital and the 
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provinces, which showed the weakness of 
the governing power and the stiength of 
the anarchic forces now coming to a head 
Nothing IS more remarkable than the ease 
with which feudalism and the absolute 
monarchy were then struck down 

The abolition of agrarian abuses an<t 
feudal privileges was decided m a single 
. sitting of the National Assembly 
The Reign August loth, 1789 The 
preiogatives of the old mon 


of Terror 
Begins 


archy went by the board m the 
debates on the royal veto and the outlines 
of the future constitution A few irritating 
occurrences at Versailles, and the secret 
use of the money of the Duke of Orleans 
to stir up sedition at Pans, sufficed to 
send forth the “ dames des halles ” and the 
dregs of the populace in a turbid stream 
westwards, which overbore the feeble 
defences at Versailles and brought back 
king, queen, and court to Pans, October 
5th and 6th The National Assembly soon 
followed them , and, in a limited sense, 
we may say that the Reign of Terror had 
its beginnings m the events which centred 
around the capture of the Bastille, the 
“ jacqueiie ” of July- August, and the 
victoiy of the maenads of Pans at Ver- 
sailles Thereafter the Government fell 
more and more under the control of a 
suffeiing and excitable populace 

Nevertheless, the final tiiumph of the 
anarchic forces came slowly, and it might 
possibly have been averted had the more 
moderate leaders, whether Royalists or 
Democrats, come to some understanding 
But it IS one of the peculiarities of the 
French Revolution, as that gifted woman, 
Mme Roland, finely remarked, that while 
the movement was great, the men of the 
time were mediocre From this state- 
ment we must except one truly inspiiing 
personality , and Mirabeau, though j)os- 
sessmg the width of vision and magnetic 
gifts which mark the statesman, lacked 
one of the essentials of a leader of men in 
that he never inspired con- 
fidence The National Assem- 
.he People " showed a mo^st unworthy 

jealousy of its ablest member 
by passing a decree — November 9th, 1789 — 
Nvhich shut out him or any member of 
the House from the king’s Vmistry 

Excluded from all control of affairs, 
Mirabeau finally drifted into ambiguous 
courses, taking money secretly irom the 
king in return for advice — ^which Louis 
very rarely followed — and yet posing 


Mirftbeau 
“ the Tribune of 


before the world as the great tribune 
of the people In reality, his aims were 
thoroughly sound — namely, to iid the 
king of all reactionary tendencies'/io make 
him figure as leader in a popular move- 
ment, and "’"to strengthen the leformed 
monarchy so as to enable it to defy the 
Parisian demagogues The scheme broke 
down mainly owing to the suspicion which 
his notorious vices inspired both m the 
king and the Democrats , but also because 
men m authority, like Neckei — the chief 
Minister until September, 1790 — and Lafay- 
ette, commander of the Parisian National 
Guards, refused to act with him The union 
of these three men for the support of 
moderate reforms and the renovated 
monarchy might have stemmed the course 
of anarchy As it was, power passed from 
the king’s Ministry, even from the once 
popular Lafayette, to the political clubs 
For while the friends of order lemamed 
m disunion that very event which 
Mirabeau most feared was coming to 
pass — “ anarchy was organising itself ” 
The Jacobin Club, at first a reunion of 
men of all parties, became both more 
extreme m its views and more 
I powerful throughout France 
Gos* clear-cut theories and 

incisive speech like Robes- 
pierre, there gamed a hearing which the 
National Assembly often denied to them 
The social gospel, first set forth by 
Rousseau m his “Contrat Social” m 1762, 
and now preached by ” the sea-green 
incorruptible,” as Carlyle dubs Robes- 
pierre, proved to be an impelling force of 
the first magnitude It was spread every- 
where by newspapers and pamphlets 
which repoi ted the debates of the Jacobin 
Club , and the managers of that institu- 
tion, with a foresight not to be found m 
the royal counsels, affiliated to the mother 
society in Pans the many thousands of 
clubs which sjiiang up in the provinces 
The result was seen in the heightening 
of democratic fervour which maiked the 
years 1790-1792 By the departmental 
system, which came into force early m 
1790, the French people gamed local self- 
government very nearly on the basis of 
manhood suffrage The summei of that 
year saw titles of nobility abolished and 
the Church of Rome m France compelled 
to fit m with the new local organisation, 
her bishops and priests being required to 
submit to popular election and to take 
an oath of allegiance to the civil power 
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which invalidated their allegiance to the French princess — and of putting down the 
Pope The attempt to enforce this mea- popular party The instinct of nationality 
sure — called “ The Civil Constitution of shows that this would immediately have 
the Clergy ” — led to a schism in the ranks ruined the royal cause, and have led to a 
of the clergy The pliable minority who general rising against a prince thenceforth 
bowed before the civil power were termed deemed a traitor to his people Power 
“ constitutionals ” , those who refused to would at once have passed to the extreme 
take the oath were known as “ non-jurors ” party, which demanded his deposition and 
From that time we may date the beginnings the adoption of the most 

of a religious reaction against the Revolu- vigorous measures against the 

tion which finally aroused the Royalist and Scheme common enemy If, after his 

intensely Catholic west in a series of ^ deposition, the ranks of the 

desperate revolts invaders had been strengthened by a 

This same ill-omened measure likewise Spanish army with English nobles acting 
completed the disgust of the king at the as its vanguard, we can picture the rage 
course of events , and after the death of which would have fallen on all other 
Mirabeau, on April 2nd, 1791, the king Royalists or their adherents The agony 
attempted to flee, not to Royalist Nor- of the nation would have led to deeds of 
mandy, as Mirabeau had advised, but to violence impossible at ordinary times, and 
the eastern frontier, where he would come to the ascendancy of any faction, however 
into touch with the Austrians and the desperate, which had vigour enough to beat 
bands of reactionary emigrant French off the invaders and avenge the outraged 
nobles assembling m the Rhineland The dignity of the nation “ Salus populi 
attempt failed miserably at Varennes at supremalex ” At such a crisis desperadoes 
midsummer of 1791, and the schism figure as heroes, and even a massacre of 
between king and nation was now seen supposed traitors ceases to be odious 
to be complete This date, therefore. Transfer this supposed case to France 
marks a fatal point in the in 1792, and the overthrow of the mon- 
Ccn^^e of^ course of the Revolution It archy, the September massacres, the victory 
DifficulUes impossible long to keep of the extreme party at the polls, the pro- 

^ ^ at the head of affaiis -a clamation of the Republic by the Conven- 

king who desired to lun away to the tion, the astounding military efforts which 
Austrians , and thereafter a Republican beat bad: the Prussians and Austrians, 
party began to form the execution of Louis XVI as an accom- 

Nevertheless, an attempt was made by plice of the invaders — all this becomes 
all moderate men to avert anarchy by intelligible We pity the king, but there 
bolstering up the royal power , but it failed can be little doubt that he secretly desired, 
in face of the passions which had been and even worked for, the declaration of 
aroused The new National Assembly was war in April, 1792, in the hope that this 
more extreme than its predecessor , and would bring the forces of Central Europe 
when Francis II of Austria, brother of in tiiumph to Pans for the rescue of 
Mane Antoinette, seemed to imply that himself and the confusion of his foes, 
he had the right of interference in French His conduct at every crisis was miser- 
affairs, the party of enthusiastic idealists, ably weak Early on the morning of 
known as the Girondins, who were now August loth, which was to see his over- 
uppermost in the Ministry of Louis XVI , throw, his bearing was so uninspiring 
pushed him on to declare war against as to unman the defenders at the 
Austria Prussia, Sardinia, and the Holy Tuileries A hero would have 

Roman Empire thereafter declared against ri ^ f rallied round him the waver- 

France, which found herselt beset by mg battalions of the National 

alarming difficulties Guard, and imposed on the 

The outbreak of the war is perhaps the Marseillese and the populace The queen 
most sinister event m the whole course of then showed that she was the daughter 
the French Revolution Imagine the fury of Maria Theresa , but she soon came 
which would have been aroused m Eng- to despair of success and gave her consent 
land if before the outbreak of the Civil to that tamest of surrenders by which a 
War French troops had invaded this Bourbon left his palace and sought refuge 
country with the avowed object of rescuing with the National Assembly Heroism 
Charles 1. and his consort Henrietta — ^a was shown on that day only by a few 
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Royalist gentlemen and by alien mercen- — ^led to one result, the importance of which, 

aries, the Swiss regiment, which even in its perhaps, has not been sufficiently empha- 

death agonies sought to protect the shield sised The disillusionment and despair 

of the fleur de lys A little olive-cheeked which settled upon France at the end of the 

lieutenant of artillery who looked on at Reign of Terror and led to a sharp Royalist 

that last struggle to uphold the honour reaction a year later directly favoured the 

of the old monarchy believed that if the supremacy of the army That must always 

Royalist troops at the Tuileries had been happen when the political problem seems 

. well led they would have won insoluble, and when the army alone 

f *k'***^*^ the day Such was the judgment wins decided successes 

p K* Napoleon Bonaparte It is To recur once more to English history, 
renc ing |q review here the the shortcomings of civilians at the close of 

events of the republican wars and of the the Civil War and during the Common- 

Reign of Terror My aim has been to point wealth made the supremacy of the greatest 

out the meaning of events and the inter- soldier of the age inevitable So, too, the 

aection of forces that brought France to that French Republic in 1794-1796, though 

awful year 1793, which Victor Hugo has strong enough to crush the revolts of mal- 

so vividly depicted The fanaticism of contents and Royalists, failed to harmonise 

the Jacobins appeared in the energy with the claims of liberty and order, failed to 

which they pressed back the invaders at build up a durable constitution — that 

the close of 1792, and threw down the of the Directory leading to constant 

gauntlet to England and Holland on the friction — and therefore failed to maintain 

question of the River Scheldt Danton’s that equilibrium between the civil power 

gigantic phrase, “ Let us fling down to and the army which has evei been the 

Europe the head of a king as gage of crux of French politics 

battle,” came to be literally true Now, too, there arose a mighty genius 

On February ist, 1793, eleven days who would perhaps m any case have 

after the execution of Louis XVI, the gamed the mastery which Bui ke 

French Convention declared war against ® in 1790 foretold would be the 

England and Holland, and five weeks later « outcome of events in France 

against Spam This aggressive policy Corsican, Napoleon 

led up to another sharp crisis, France Bonaparte, had done much towards saving 
losing Belgium and having her north- the Republic in the great street fight of 
eastern districts invaded But again the Vendemiaire, October, 1795, at Pans, and 
emergency called forth all her energies ere long men were to see the danger of 
The incompetent Girondms were flung on cutting the Gordian knot of French 
one side, the unscrupulous Jacobins politics by the sword That same trenchant 
seized on power, and, discarding par- sword ended the Austrian domination m 
hamentary forms, governed despotically Italy, brought that fair land under the 
through two secret committees, those of control of France, and compelled the Haps 
Public Safety and of General Security burgs to sign the humiliating terms of the 

Little by little the ” lev6e en masse,” Treaty of Campo Foimio in October, 1797 
decreed by the Convention and organised The conquest of Italy was the most 
by Carnot, made headway against the brilliant feat of arms of the eighteenth 
invaders on all the frontiers and crushed century Its results were incalculably 
the Girondm and Royalist opposition great France, previously exhausted by 
in the south and west At the same time civil strifes, now gained wealth enough to 
Robespierre and his colleagues sought enter on a new cycle of war — not now for 
TK GK tl pui'ge France of her bad the propagation of liberty, but for aggran- 
raUttrc^f ^ blood by systematically setting disement or plunder The Italians received 
Robespierre Reign of Terror, an impulse towards political freedom and 

the prelude, as he believed, unity which they were never to lose The 
to the golden age foreshadowed in the old European system received a shock 
writings of Rousseau which brought about the mighty changes 

The experiment was a ghastly failure, of the nineteenth century 
France fell back exhausted on the more But greatest, perhaps, of all Bonaparte’s 
feasible of the schemes of the earlier re- conquests in 1796-1797 was his conquest 
volutiomsts ; but the time of Robespierre's of France. The mind of that people, 
ascendancy — from July, 1793, till July, 1794 baffled in the quest for liberty, disgusted 
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by the sordid strifes of parties at Pans, 
now turned away from political affairs 
and sought satisfaction in following the 
career of the young general, who alone of 
his compeers seemed able to extend the 
bounds of freedom 

The man who has thrilled the imagi- 
nation of France has always been in 
reality her master At the close of the 
Italian campaigns, Bonaparte felt the 
need of keeping his prestige unimpaired, 
and as he deemed the invasion of England 
to be impossible, he entered on the 
Egyptian expedition with the aim of 
crippling her power m the East, and also 
of throwing up in brilliant relief his 
achievements against the petty and perse- 
cuting conduct of the civilian Directors 
at Pans In a material sense, the expedi- 
tion was a failure , but the young general 
fully realised the personal aim which has 
]ust been noted Returning to France m 
the autumn of 1799, he was hailed with 
delight as the conqueror of the East 

The real state of affairs m Egypt was not 
known by Frenchmen , all that they knew, 
or cared to know, was that the Directory 
had brought about further 
Bonaparte ^ wars in Europe, those of the 
second coalition, had lost 

Of France 

own countrymen miserable Bonaparte’s 
‘‘Coup d’6tat” of Brumaire, November 
9-ioth, 1799, brought about the overthrow 
of the Directory But it did far more , it 
put an end to parliamentary institutions 
in France The generals and malcontents 
who helped him to scatter the elective 
councils at St Cloud paved the way for 
military rule The complicated constitution 
of December, 1799, proposed by Sicyes 
and approved by a “ rump ” of the 
councils, proved to be easily adaptable to 
his requirements , and in most essentials 
the future constitutions of the French 
Empire of 1806 — 1814 were laid down m 
secret conferences held at the close of 1799, 
in which Bonaparte was the master spirit. 

It is well to remember the salient 


outlines of the constitutional history of 
the decade 1789-1799 In the spring 
and early summer of 1789 it seemed that 
parliamentary institutions had for ever 
prevailed over all forms of autocracy m 
France The triumph was consolidated 
by the very democratic constitution of 
1791, which left the monarchy with 
functions little more than nominal, and 
assigned the reality of power to a single 


Assembly, elected on a very extended 
franchise With the disappearance of 
monarchy a year later, democracy in an 
extreme form seemed to be the only pos- 
sible form of government m France But 
at that very time the crisis produced by 
the war led to the strengthening of the 
executive powers, and to the extension 
Fall fth functions of committees 

G^reat ^ which supervised various de- 
„ partments of state In the 

terrible emergency 01 the spring 
and summer of 1793 these committees 
began to trench on the sphere previously 
reserved to the elective chamber , and 
during the Reign of Terror parliamentai y 
government was largely m abeyance 
After the fall of Robespierre the 
Convention regained many of its functions 
at the expense of those of the secret 
executive committees Nevertheless, in 
the constitution of 1795 we find the 
idea of a supervising committee acquiring 
permanence The five Directors, who were 
charged with the supervision of the 
Ministers of State and the general control 
of the executive and of foreign policy, 
were the lineal descendants of the secret 
committees of the Reign of Terror On 
the collapse of the Directory in Bru- 
maire, November, 1799, their powers de- 
volved on three consuls, among whom 
the First Consul alone, Bonaparte, had 
the reality of power He, therefore, as 
First Consul, received the heritage be- 
queathed by the terrible committees of 
the Reign of Terror , and if one examines 
carefully the causes which brought about 
this triumph of the one strong man over 
the discordant parties around him, one 
finds it to be due mainly to war 

A time of severe national crisis demands 
a strong executive, and the general ex- 
perience of mankind has been that at such 
seasons the strongest of all governing com- 
mittees IS a committee of one The eleven 


members of the Robespiemst Committee 


The Growing 
Popularity of 
Bonaparte 


of Public Safety were m 1795 
ultimately replaced by five 
Directors, and four years later 
these in their turn handed 


over their powers to three consuls, the 
second and third of whom were merely 
ciphers multiplying the power of the 
First Consul Shortly after the conclusion 
of a most advantageous peace with England 
— the Peace of Amiens, in March, 1802 — 
Bonaparte gained so much popularity as 
to be able still further to depress the 
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legislative bodies and extend his own 
authority He now became First Consul 
for life, with powers which were to be 
virtually hereditary in his family Thus, 
by success m war, diplomacy, and the 
handling of parties, he attained to 
heights of power never reached even by 
Louis XIV , and the change of title to 
_ that of emperor in May, 1804, 


Bonaparte 

Becomes 

Emperor 


was little more than nominal 
It has often been found that 


^ attempts to level down mankind 

to a plane of safe mediociity have brought 
about a situation in which one able man 
avenges the slights inflicted on genius, and 
builds up a personal power far moie 
imposing than that which the would-be 
reformers endeavoured for ever to desti ov 
In a very leal sense the Napoleonic 
despotism is the Nemesis which dogged 
the steps of the men of 1789-94 
Never were there faculties so varied and 
transcendent concentrated m any one 
man Coming of a race which had been 
toughened by clan strifes and family 
vendettas m Corsica, he saw, as if by 
instinct, the weak point of opponents 
either on the field of battle, m the council 
chamber, or the legislature On his 
father’s side he traced his descent to 
forebears who had played no small part 
in the party feuds of mediaeval Florence , 
and their spirit lived on in the man who 
threaded with ease and safety the mazes 
of revolutionary politics that had led so 
many promising leaders to death He was 
the able soldier whose advent Burke had 
foretold and Robespierre had feared , but 
he was also by far the ablest statesman 
France had found since the days of 
Richelieu, and resources much greater 
than those of the* age of Louis XIII were 
now at his disposal 

In many respects he sought to bring 
back revolutionary France to the customs 
of the old monarchy Indeed, the general 
dnft of his cnul policy at the time of the 
, , Consulate (1799-1804) may be 

* •'^dicated by sa^ng that it was 


Compromise r x au 

more feasible of the measures 

passed in 1789-92 and the best of the 
laws and customs of old France This is 
especially true of the Civil Code — after- 
wards named the Code Napoleon — which 
cleared away the perplexing growth of local 
laws in favour of a code which was clear, 
symmetrical, and, on the whole, very well 
adapted to the needs of the French people. 
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compromise between the 


Though the work of redaction was due 
mainly to skilled jurists, yet he supei in- 
tended it and in parts stamped it with his 
own personality and genius Later on, the 
Code was extended to many parts of Italy 
and Germany, and it forms the most 
enduring tribute to his organising abilities 
The remark hazarded above is also 
applicable to the Concordat, 01 treaty with 
the Pope (1801-2) By it Bonaparte 
officially recognised the Roman Catholic 
system in France, ended the schism which 
had begun in 1790, and bound her closely 
to the Holy See On the other hand, he 
compelled the Church to forego its claims 
to the tithes and lands confiscated in the 
eaily part of the Revolution Thus, while 
restoiing <i state system of religion in 
France, he also became the guarantor of 
the agrarian settlement of the Revolution, 
which all the peasants and farmeis sought 
to uphold While spiritualising the hie 
of France m form, he mateiialised it in 
essence The stiength gained by this 
astonishingly clever compiomise m what 
had been an almost atheistical society 
enabled him to carry through another 
measure highly repugnant to 
Founding of j^cobins and progressives of all 
e egion jj^jg ^^g founding 

of Honour Honour, in 

which he sought to include m several grades 
of merit and reward all those who had 
distinguished themselves m military or 
civil affairs The sequel was to show that 
this institution was but a half-way house 
on the road leading to the restoration of 
titles of nobility abolished in 1790 

Besides discrediting philosophic specula- 
tion, unbelief, and the passion of equality, 
which had been so characteristic of the 
period of Jacobin supremacy, Napoleon 
favoured the return of the emigrant nobles, 
nought to attract therfi to his court, end 
giadually made it the most sumptuous 
and brilliant in Europe Now that pro- 
sperity had returned under the enchanter’s 
wand, Pans fell back contented into 
the old pleasure-loving ways, and, as 
long as their great ruler won battles and 
gave paneni et ctrcenses, the quest of 
liberty seemed an idle dieam 
The restless activity and love of power 
so characteristic of Napoleon were far 
from exhausted by the immense task of 
reorganising France after a decade of 
upheaval While the institutions of 
modern France were rapidly taking shape 
under his master-hand, he was spreading 
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her influence far and wide During the 
biief Peace of Amiens (1802-1803) schemes 
were on hand for the extension of the 
French colonial empire, both in the vast 
district of Louisiana recently gained 
from Spam, in India, and, if opportunity 
admitted, m the central parts of New 
Holland, 01 Australia Undoubtedly he 
desired to recover Egypt, with a view to 
the ultimate conquest of India, always a 
favourite plan with him The beginnings 
of his new Oriental policy undoubtedly 
distuibed the Addington Cabinet at West- 
minster , and as they went hand in hand 
with an almost prohibitive tariff system 
wherevei the tricolour floated, the exten- 
sion of Flench influence threatened to 
impoverish “ the nation of shopkeepers,” 
as he contemptuously termed the Biitish 
These extensions ol influence were also 
thieatenin£> Europe Piedmont and Elba 
were annexed , first Holland, and then 
Switzerland became French satrapies 
Finally, the Addington Cabinet sent 
demands — including the retention of Malta 
by us for ten years — which were designed 
to restore the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean Bonaparte 
“ angi ily refused, and declaimed 

against Britain as the breaker 
ot treaties War, theretore, 
broke out in May, 1803 At first the 
central powers remained neutral, but in 
May- June, 1805, Napoleon’s assumption 
of the title King of Italy, and his annexa- 
tion of the Ligurian (Genoese) Republic, 
drove Austria and Russia to take up arms 
Pitt had been seeking to build up a coalition 
of the Great Powers , but he did not fully 
succeed until these actions of the French 
Emperor convinced the statesmen of 
Vienna and St Petersburg that peace was 
more dangerous than war It is note- 
worthy that they enteied upon this wai 
of the Third Coalition, not with the pur- 
pose of dethroning Napoleon, but of 
restoring the balance of power upset by 
his acts of aggrandisement 

The ensuing campaigns, naval and 
military, were maiked by events of sur- 
passing inteiest and impoitance Nelson’s 
final triumph at Tiafalgar synchronised 
with an equally crushing victory gained 
by the Fiench Empeior ovei the Austrian 
forces at and near Ulm, on the Upper 
Danube Pursuing his advantage, he 
shattered the Russo- Austrian armies at 
Austerlitz, on December 20th, 1805, com- 
pelling the Tsar to retire crestfallen to 


his own dominions, while the Hepsburg 
Court consented to Napoleon’s very 
exacting demands The net result of 
the campaigns of 1805, then, was to 
make Britain mistress of the seas and 
Napoleon master of the Continent 

This sharp differentiation in charactei 
between the two chief opponents deter- 
^ , mined the mam outlines ot 

Napoleons ^^^poleon’s policy Unable to 

I A strike at England directly, as 
o ng an hitherto sought to do 

from the cliffs of Boulogne, he now 
attempted to effect her overthiow in- 
directly — that IS, through the subjection 
ot the Continent to his political and 
commeicial system He framed what he 
called the Continental system, with a view 
to the financial luin of his most persistent 
opponent All his allies, all his subject 
states, were thencefoith rigidly to exclude 
Biitish goods, and all ships which had 
touched at British ports Prussia, Naples, 
and Holland also felt the jiressure ot his 
new policy The House ot Hohenzollern 
was forced to bar out British goods from 
the noith-west of Germany, a proceeding 
which, with other provocations, brought 
about the Franco-Prussian War of 1806 and 
the overthrow of the chief North German 
power The Bourbons of Naples were de- 
throned, Joseph Bonaparte taking up the 
reins of power in South Italy, and Louis 
Bonaparte becoming King of Holland 
The occupation of Berlin by French 
troops gave the great conqueror the 
oppoitumty of launching, m November, 
1806, his Berlin Decree against England 
for the completion of his system, and the 
great victory of Fnedland enabled him 
to throw the trammels of his commercial 
policy over Russia The ensuing Treaty 
of Tilsit, on July 7th 1807, saw him at 
the height of his power 

The Tsar, Alexander I , previously his 
bitteiest enemy, now went over com- 
pletely to his side, adopted the Con- 
tmental system end piomised 
ft to help in compelling the le 

jj maining independent states, 

Sweden, Denmark and Portu- 
gal, to close their ports to Biitish goods 
Equally significant were the secret articles 
whereby the tw^o potentates arranged 
for the future partition ot the Turkish 
Empire with a view to eventual action 
against Britain’s Oriental possessions 
Britain was never in greater danger 
than after the conclusion of this treaty , 
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for her sole remaining ally, Sweden, was 
sOon to be coerced by Napoleon It is 
impossible not to feel admiration foi the 
skilful and forceful policy by which, in 
two years, he utterly broke up the Third 
Coalition, which Pitt had done so much 
to form, and turned the tables on Britain 
The latter was now face to face with a 
hostile world, and her industries 
Denm&rks pressure of the 

k great engine of war now per- 

y n am French Emperor 

But though Pitt had succumbed to caies 
of state m January, 1806, his pupil and 
admirer. Canning, fortunately became 
Foreign Minister in the spring of 1807 

He struck sharply at Denmark, seized 
her fleet, and thus paralysed the naval 
schemes which Napoleon was undoubtedly 
maturing A little later — namely, in 
October-November, 1807 — the French 
Emperor showed his hand m his conduct 
towards Portugal By virtue of a secret 
treaty with Spam m October, 1807, he 
sent a strong column under Junot, which 
received help from the Spaniards, to 
seize the Portuguese fleet at Lisbon In 
this he failed The royal family sailed 
away to Brazil shortly before the French 
entered their capital Nevertheless, the 
close of the year saw him ever5rwhere 
triumphant on the Continent The 
Iberian Peninsula was under his control , 
Italy, Switzerland, and the secondary 
German states were his vassals , Prussia 
lay helpless under his heel , and the 
Tsar, Alexander I , abetted him in his 
schemes for the domination of the world 

England alone resisted the autocrat, and 
she showed signs of weariness and waver- 
ing A powerful section of the Whigs had 
all along opposed the war and advocated 
a friendly understanding with Napoleon 
His success seemed assured when, at the 
close of the year, he launched the Milan 
Decree against British commerce But 
now this great genius was to reveal the 
TK w k side of his nature The 

S ot brilliance of his triumph and 

^ the collapse of his enemies 
Napoleon hardened in him the con- 
vection of his own invincibility and of 
their stupidity and weakness As we 
have seen, his policy after Trafalgar was 
directed mainly to the control of the 
mantime states Already he controlled 
all the coasts from Crons tadt to Trieste , 
but now, as his commercial decrees against 
England were not always enforced with 
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the rigidity that he desired, he began in 
all possible cases to substitute annexation 
for mere control This fact explains his 
absoiption of Tuscany and a large part of 
the Papal States m 1808 It also explains 
his virtual annexation of Spam 

The alliance of the Spanish Bourbons 
was far from satisfying him He owed 
them a grudge for a warlike proclamation 
made by Godoy, their Prime Minister, 
at the beginning ol the last war with 
Prussia , and, above all, resolved to have 
the complete disposal of the Spanish 
fleet and colonies With this great ac- 
cession of naval strength he trusted to 
be able to make the Mediterranean a 
French lake — the scheme of 1798 revived — 
to partition the Turkish Empire m a 
way highly favourable to France, and 
then — as he phrased it m a letter to 
the Tsar — “ to crush England under the 
weight of events with which the atmo- 
sphere will be charged ” 

There is nothing m Napoleon’s letters 
of the spring of 1808 to show that he 
expected any opposition for a moment 
from the Spanish people Their regular 
, troops were largely m his 
e imgtoA ^ some of their northern 

the U Id were held by French 

^ regiments , and the disgraceful 
feuds in the royal family at Madrid gave 
him an easy foothold, as it were, on the 
walls of the central citadel 

The result is well known Successful 
in his dealings with a corrupt dynasty 
and court, he entirely left out of account 
the pride of the Spanish nation Instead 
of gaming profitable vassals and a vast 
colonial empire, he turned allies into 
irreconcilable foes England, far from 
being barred out from the Iberian Penin- 
sula, secured the help of Portuguese and 
Spaniards, and access for her commerce 
to their vast colonies Above all, the 
British army now had a field whereon 
they could fitly display their prowess 
The entry of Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon 
to become Viscount Wellington, on a 
scene of action pre-eminently suited to his 
peculiar gifts gave to the national re- 
sistance of Spaniards and Portuguese a 
toughness which wore out the strength 
of French armies and baffled the efforts 
of all Napoleon’s marshals In the whole 
career of Napoleon no miscalculation, 
save, perhaps, one to be noted presently, 
was more fraught with disaster Struggle 
and scheme as he might — and he did so 
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with brilliant success in the case of the 
Austrian campaign of 1809, with its 
diplomatic corollary, the Austrian mar- 
riage — he could never rid himself of the 
evil result of his Spanish blunder ” 
The waste of men m that war told even 
on his gigantic resources , and when his 
final annexations at the close of 1810 — 
the north-west of Germany, etc — brought 
him to a rupture with the Tsar, one may 
safely ascribe the determination of the 
potentate of the east to his belief that the 
overgrown empire of his rival was being 
sapped at the other extremity 

For in and after the year 1808 a new 
spirit was in the air Peoples that had 
pieviously lam torpid under French dom- 
ination now began to awaken, and to 
take heart as they saw the power of a 
nation’s resistance m Spam 

1 he power of armies is a visible thing, 
honiial, and circumscribed m time and space 
Biu wlio the limits of that power can trace 
Which a brave people into light can bring > 

Thus sang Wordsworth as he gazed at 
the events m Spain German thinkers 
and patriots begun to prepare for the day 
of revenge And that day came 
ic ims vvhen Napoleon’s Grand Army 
Oh^iMc * — Victims of the insane obsti- 
" nacy with which he clung to 

Moscow up to October 19th — succumbed 
to the snows of the steppes The succeed- 
ing campaign of 1813 witnessed the defec- 
tion first of Prussia, and then of Austria, 
from his alliance The three days’ battle 
around Leipzig completed his discomfiture 
The South German states turned against 
him, and, while Wellington was invading 
the south of France, Italy also fell away 
from the Emperor’s control Even so he 
struggled on, omitting to take advantage 
of the offers of ^peace which the allies 
made* to him, first at Frankfort, in No- 
vember, 1813, and next during the spring 
campaign of 1814 m the east of France. 

It is difficult to fathom his reasons for 
this conduct. The evidence seems to prove 
that even then, when he had scarcely 
50,000 men wherewith to oppose the armies 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria m Cham- 
pagne, and when Wellington had pene- 
trated into Languedoc, the emperor 
believed that he could beat the allies and 
secure more advantageous teims. It was 
the last of his mistakes. The allies declared 
that never again would they have dealings 
with him. His own marshals refused to 
go on with the struggle ; and he abdicated 


on April nth, 1814, at Fontainebleau 
His escape from Elba, his victorious 
march to Paris, and the details of the 
Waterloo campaign and of his sojourn at 
St. Helena, need not be recounted here 
His doom was sealed in the spring of 1814 
when he succeeded in arousing the undying 
T'k n distrust of the allied sovereigns 
and of their Ministers It will 
Autoc^t ^ be more suitable to conclude 
this brief survey by pointing 
out some of the chief results of this 
momentous period — 1789-1815 — m the life 
of the European peoples 

First, we may notice that the extra- 
ordinary upheavals of that time imparted 
an impulse to the Continent which did not 
wear away even in the time of exhaustion 
and despair brought about by nearly a 
quarter of a century of war Further, 
while the political results of feudalism 
were thus almost obliterated m Central 
Europe, the dead hand of the past was re- 
moved from nearly all Continental peoples 
in social and agrarian affairs Northern 
Italy m 1797 decreed the abolition of feudal 
wars and services and the emancipation of 
serfs The Netherlands, the Rhineland, 
and Switzerland soon took the same steps, 
either of their own accord or at the bidding 
of the French Republic Prussia and Spain, 
which resented Napoleon’s ascendancy, on 
their own initiative set free their serfs, 
reformed their land laws, and thus laid 
the basis for a healthier social life 

The reforms by which the Prussian 
statesman Stem, in 1807-1808, founded 
local self-government and unified the 
governing powers of the state would alone 
give significance to this era The sense of 
national unity is another of the signs of 
awakening m this period The mighty 
upheavals of the Napoleonic wars brought 
men everywhere face to face with ele- 
mental facts , and thus a strong sense of 
racial kinship, which had grown up m 
England and France during the Hundred 
Years War, now spread to 
Inauguration and Italians This 

^ ***** awakening of the sense of 
ovemen s largely traceable to 

the Spanish rising of 1808, is one of the 
great events of world history, for it im- 
pelled those peoples to struggle on against 
the irritating restnctions imposed by the 
Congress of Vienna, and thus to inaugurate 
the great movements which brought about 
Italian and German unity in the decade 
1860-1870, J. Holland Rose 
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For nearly two hundred years the Parliament of France, known as the States-General, had not met, but Louis XVI. was compelled to call the assembly togrether. The above picture shows 
the onenine of the States-General on May 5th, 1 789 . To the left ofthe king’s throne, on a low sofa, sits the queen, while the nobles and the ladies of the court are seated on the platform 
in a half-circle to left and right. Below the steps are the Ministers of State, while the whole foreground is crowded with representatives of the three EsUtes. From the pamting by E. Momet. 
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States-Cc'iieral mot on Ma}^ 5th, 
^ 1789, with the (pu'stioii of procedure 

still unsoltlod. I'ln' 'I'hird Estate was in 
the' full se'use' ropr('sontative. It had hoe'ii 
chosc'u l)y double election — that is, in 
oa('h ana the mass of voters chose a 
body ol oloe'tors, and the t'U'edors appointed 
tlieir dolo^i^ates. \\'h() re‘('('i\a'd from tlu'in 
instructions, a programme known as a 
cahier. The (h lo.i^ati s were for the most 
\ydr^ commoners, a lavme ])roportion Ix'in,!^ 
law \'ers : but they included a few members 
of the nol)h'sse n()tal)ly Mirabeau and 
of the clergy, notably tlu' Abbe Sieyes. 

Among the body of the nobles there 
were sc'X'Oi’al wlio foi‘ good or bad motix'es 
fax'oured rc'form ; Lafayc'tte. lh(yheroof the 
American W'ar, and I’hilip “ Icgalite ” of 
Orleans, tlu' king’s cousin, w ho had ho]>esof 
getting Lo\hs deposed, and of In'ing made 
king by po]ndar favour. .Among t lu? clergy, 
those of tlu' higher ranks w'ere almost all 
of the ancien regime ; ot the' lower ranks, 
a majority were with the ii'formers. 

After the opening ceremony, when 
Nccker exhausted the audii'iicc' l)y a 
wearisome j)anegyric on himsell, there 
canu* a (kaidlock. The Third Instate, in 
accordance with the instructions in lh('ir 
cahiers, refust'd to recognise the separate 
cxistenci' of the othei' two Jestates. 
Necker’s ju'oposal. that the throe Jrstatos 
should 1)0 fonra'd into two chainbiMS on 
. the h'ughsh analogy, the lower 
National joining the commons. 

was Ignored. At last, on )une 
having In-.-n joinn.l l.y 
a few of the lower clergy, the Third 
Estate declared itself to be the National 
Assembly, and })rocoeded to affirm that 
the present taxes were authorised only 
during the session of the AssemVdy, 
and to take the question of food supply 
into consideration. Two days later the 
clergy formally joined the Third Estate. 

I S 


Such an assumpjfion of aidhoiitv was 
not part ol tin' plan as undoisiood l)y llie 
('ourt. The king and Nd'ckor had meant 
the Third Estate to Ix' su])|}o!lers not 
masters. Reform was good, l)u[ it W'as 
to be grant('d with ])()|)ular <ip})r()\-ai, not 
enforced l)y the po})iilar represeiitat ixes. 
When the Asse]iil)ly gathered on the 
f • IX r* j 20th, it found tile hall in the 
. . hands ot workmen, in ] )re])a] a- 

T'k- j r ^ ha* a Roval Session. The 

delegates wa-nt m a body to 
the T('nnis Court . w hi'n' tliey took a solemn 
oath to continue their meetings wlu're and 
when they could, till the Constitution was 
(ompleted. Ousted from the 'rennis 
Court, fhe\- found a new* ])lac(cof nu'c'ting, 
wheie liiey weit' joiiu'd by the majority 
of the clergy (it he 2 ist . 

On the 2 pd the Royal Session w'as held. 
Tdie king annomK'ed flit' leforms w hi('h he 
.would in\'il(' tlu' Ixstatcs to aj)prov(' ; but 
they must a(T as sepai ate Icslates. If they 
w*ere recalcitrant, tlie king would niid\(^ 
the reforms by d(‘crc'('. King, ck'igy, and 
nobles retired ; the Third Estatt', sw*ay('d 
by Mirabeau, refusc'd to oliey. Next 
day the majority of the clergy re lined 
them, and also the reformers from the 
nobh's. d'he Crown’s attempt was palp- 
ably defeated ; so palpably that Louis 
re(pn'st('d the rest of the clergy and 
nol»les to join the Assembly. 

Hut the king now w^as not guided by 
Necker, who had not lost his popularity, 
but by his younger brother, the Comte 
D’Artois - one day to liecome Charles X. — 
and till' c'xtreme n'act ionaries. Their inten- 
t ion was to turn tlu' labk s by a coup d’etat. 
The thing needed was force — an army 
liefore wliich o|)position should vanish. 
But the (iarde I'dancnise wc.s shc'wing 
insuliordinalion. an exeust' lor summoning 
n'lOre troops to the capital. They gathered, 
a palpable menace ; excitenient and 
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alarm ran high, with the less need, since 
tlie insubordination spread quickly through 
their ranks, exce}>t among the regiments 
of foreign mercenaries. The climax came 
when Paris lieard, on July I2th, that 
Nec'ker and otliers had been displaced and 
reactionary Ministers appointed. Miini- 
('i])al government was already at a stand- 
still ; the body of “ electors ” to the 
Statesdh neral formed themselves into a 
provisional municii)al government, and 
began to enrol the Ikiiis militia, which 
was soon to turn into the National Guard, 
with its counterparts all over the country. 
The populace clamoured for arms, and 


law. The fall a]q)ealed to tlie world as 
signalising the imding of an ancient tale of 
wrong. It was as though the walls of 
Jericho had lalUm at the trumpet blast. 
The event was hailed with ])a ans of jcy 
by young enthusiasts ; its actual circum- 
stances were enveloped in a cloud of myths. 

As a matter of fact, what it mainly signi- 
fied was that the people of Paris had no 
master — was on the way to find out that 
it was itself master ; and when that 
became patent, half the young enthusiasts 
were in a short time finding themselves as 
passionately opposed to the revolution as 
they had been passionately in its favour. 



THE ILL-FATED RULERS OF FRANCE: MARIE ANTOINETTE AND LOUIS XVI. 

Louis XVI. was King of France when the Great Revolution broke out, and he fell a victim to the wild passions of his 
people. The queen, Marie Antoinette, who had supported the king in his fatal policy, also died by the guillotine. 


turned itself to the manufacture of pikes. 
There were' s( ( lies of violence, collisions 
with th(' mercenaries ; on the 14th the 
“ Invalides ” was seized, supplying muskets 
and ammunition. Paris turned on the 
Bastille ; the Garde Fran^aise joined the 
mob ; the rest of the troops could not or 
would not stir. When the little garrison 
refused to capitulate, the mob stormed 
the ])lace with little difficulty. Though 
the garrison surrendered, the comman- 
dant and a few officers and soldiers were 
murdered. The Bastille had fallen. 

The Bastille was the symbol of the old 
tyranny, of arbitrary rule, of ordered 
lorce, which could override justice and 
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The physical force was no longer on the 
side of the existing order ; it had passed 
to the side of the revolution. 

Meanwhile, the Assembly was in session 
at Versailles, expecting the coup d’etat 
which was intended. The news arriving 
that night meant the complete rout of the 
Court party. The next day the king 
announced to them the withdrawal of 
the troops and the recall of Necker. A 
band of the ])0]ndar r(^])Tcs('ntatives — 
Bailly the Presichmt, i.afayettc, and others, 
hastened to Paris with the joyful news, and 
were received with acclamation. Bailly was 
promptly nominated Mayor of Paris, La- 
fayette was made General of the National 
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Guard. Necker’s return through France — 
he had left the country— was a sort of 
triumphal progress. Louis himself, cou- 
rageously enough, made a state (*ntry into 
the capital, and was greeted as the restorer 
of French liberties. On the other hand, 
Artois, and others of the most prominent 
aiuoiig the reactionary noblesse fled across 
the border. The emigration had begun. 

It Was by no means the intention of the 
Assembly to be simply destructive, nor 
was it with de- 
structive intent 
that the new 
Paris munici- 
pality or the 
National Guard 
had been formed 
— ^both of which 
found immediate 
imitators all over 
the country. 

But the Paris 
mob ha.d tasted 
blood; there were 
more lynchings, 
and these found 
their counterpart 
throughout the 
south - eastern 
}) r o V i n c e s in 
risings of the 
peasantry, burn- 
ings of chateaux, 
and the like. And 
in Paris itself, tlie 
Committee of 
Electors, which 
had taken upon 
itself the task of 
governing the 
city, was dis- 
placed by an 
elected body, at 
once less capable 
and less inde- 
pendent, its 
members ready 
to be swayed by 
the dictation of the least responsible of 
their constituents. There was no sign that 
the fall of the Bastille was to initiate an era 
of orderly self-government by the i)eople. 

The National Assembly, however, was 
honestly zealous to find genuine remedies 
for the prevailing evils. With a pathetic 
belief in the enunciation of high principles 
as a general curative, it was passing its 
time in abstract discussion of the Rights of 
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Man, when it was roused to concrete action 
by the reports of disorder and outrage. 
On August loth it set itself to pass a series 
of reforms, wiping out a host of privileges, 
and earning for that day the title of 
“ St. Bartholomew of Property.” The 
feudal rights of the noblesse to personal 
service, such as the corvee, and to juris- 
diction were abolished; what wc should 
call the game laws went the same way. 
Th(‘S(' (Miactnicnts were proposed not by 
commoners, but 
by m.embeis of 
the n()l)lcsse. In 
like manner, the 
guild restrictions 
on the practice 
of trades and 
crafts and the 
transferability of 
labour were done 
away with. 

In effect, feu- 
dalism was sud- 
d e n I y s w e j> t 
away in a single 
night by one 
great wave ot 
emotion ; legal 
rights which, 
however e\'il, 
had l)een part 
and parcel ol the 
social f a b r i c 
were blotted out 
in a moment 
without compen- 
s a t i o n — very 
m u c h as if 
slavery had been 
suddenly abol- 
ished without 
compensation to 
slave - owners — 
incidentally, of 
course, with an 
extremely dis- 
quieting effect on 
the contiguous 
feudal provinces of the empire. Still more 
serious, from the European point of view, 
was the fact that in some frontier pro- 
vinces actual treaty rights of German 
princes were over-ruled by these measures. 

The reforms of August 4th embodied 
principles which were true and sound, but 
their sudden, instead of gradual, appli- 
cation to a system built up on totally 
different principles necessarily involved an 



CAMILLE DESMOULINS AT THE PALAIS ROYAL 
Desmoulins belonged to the extreme party of Revolutionists, and 
the above picture shows him addressing an enthusiastic gathering 
in the grounds of the Palais Royal. As a member of the National 
Convention, he voted for the death of the king, in 1793. Desmoulins 
was himself arrested, and died by the guillotine on April i^th, 1794. 

From the drawing by C. M. Sheldon 
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immense amount of injustice, and intensi- 
fied a hundredfold the instability <>j a social 
and political fabric which was aha'ady 
quaking. By this business of (k^striKdion 
the way to construction was prepared, and 
to this the ‘‘Constituent ’’Assembly now de- 
voted itself. The process divided the body 
more definitely into parties— ^the “ right ’’ 
representing reaction, the centre modera- 
tion, the left radicalism, with its various 
types. The reactionaries were important 
mainly from their readiness to combine 
with one or another radical section in order 
to carry out a policy of obstruction. The 


and Lalay('tt(‘. riic ('onibinalion wms eirln- 
aily imj)()ssib]e, Ix'cansc the three men w<’ii‘ 
ine<)mj)ati!>Ie> : and Miia1)eaii could not 
displace' Neeker, because' the ('oiirl hated 
him. and tlieie' was no politie'al gi'oup 
which either understexid or truste'd him. in 
spite of his extraoi (linar\- power eef swaying 
both the Assembly and' the populace.' 

fhe lorm ol the new ('onstit ut ion was 
the first question to l)e dealt with : a 
committee appointed thereto had dialled 
a scheme. The executive was to icinaiii 
with the Crown. Tlu' h'gislature was to be 
a representative chamber, a senate, and 



THE FALL 0-7 THE BASTILLE: THE MOB STORMING THE PRISON 
To the people of France the Bastille was the symbol of the old tyranny, of arbitrary rule, of ordered force, which could 
override iustice and law, and when the nation rose in revolt the famous prison was fiercely attacked. When the 
little garrison refused to capitulate, the mob stormed the place, effected an entrance, and the Bastille was destroyed. 


nKjderales included many men nl abililv. 
who aimed at a constitution afti'r tlu' 
British mod-'l, and saw with alaini that 
the revolut louai y torces were bei'ouuiiL; 
too})owerful t o be cont rolled. The radicals 
included academics like Sieyts, enthusiasts 
like Bai'na\'('. Duport, and Lameth, fana- 
tics like Robcs|)it'rre. And outside' of all 
the parties stood Mirabeau, the single 
titanic personality, the one man who 
rright conceivably have given tlie revolu- 
tion a difteia'iit coursi', but wliosc' only 
chance of doing so lay in his displacing 
Necker as Ministei , or uniting with him 


the Crown. Tlu' si'uati' was not to 
consist of hereditary peeis. as in Eng- 
kind wlu('h Was. of course, the gi'iK'ial 
luodrl l)ut of ( rowu iiominei'S presented 
l)y tlu' dejiai tnu'iits. 1 lu' ( rown was 
to ha\'e the powr'i of veto. Hut the 
st'uatr' did not suit tlu' is'ai'tionaries. snua' 
it was not to l;i' aristocratic : it did 
not suit the extri'ine democrats, Ix'cause 
it was not ri'preseiitative Vj_'he two wings 
comliined to kill the chamlier. 

Then arose the question of the loyal 
veto. Tht‘ Rigiits of Man could not lu* 
squared with an iudividuars right to veto 
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the demands of a nation— just as the 
equality of all men could not bo squared 
with the theory of a siaiate. Tlir t‘X- 
tremisls dainonn'd ; tlu‘ niv>b ^h<ulU'd. 
Despotism and slavery would be re- 
stored ! The Assembly ended by adopting 
the compromise of the arch-compro- 
miser Necker. The Crown was granted 
a suspensive veto. If a measure were 
passed twice, the veto must lapse. 

But while the Assembly debated the 
neat ion of a constitution which liad no 
l»asis in the national history — thus 
ilihn ing fundamentally from its supposed 
m o d el, the 
British Constitu- 
tion, which was 
an organic his- 
torical growth — 
a fresh outside 
force had been 
dev('loping : an 
energetic and 
vocilerous Press, 
which poured 
out a flood of 
newspapers and 
pamphlets. The 
winds of doc- 
trine, blowing 
from every 
conceivable 
quarter, pro- 
duced Wild tur- 
moil in men's 
minds, though as 
yet in Paris, La- 
fayette, with liis 
National (iuard 
o f respectable 
citizens, kept 
violence within 
bounds. Much of 
the most dan- 
gerous agitation is attributed to the 
sinister designs of Orleans and his allies : 
and a mob for whom it was still liard 
enough to provide sufficient food was 
an instrument which responded readily 
to the agitator’s touch. 

Wild rumours as to the destruction of 
food supplies by the aristocrats found 
popular credence. A royalist banquet 
was given at Versailles by the officers 
of a newly arrived regiment ; it was re- 
ported that the tricolour, the new national 
badge, had been trampled under foot. 
On October 5th an extraordinary mob, 
the w'oin.en of Paris, poured out to 
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Versailles, to interview the king — not 
without an attendant masculine mob 
Relucfant Lafayette, with the Nnfionai 
(iiiard, arrived at night from P.iris and 
restored some sort of order; but in llu 
early morning rioters broke into th(‘ ])ala('e. 
murdering the soldiers they found. Only 
by the self-devotion of a few guards was 
the royal family saved from probable- 
massacre, before Lafayette ajipeared with 
the National Guard and cleared out the 
rioters. But the mob was clamouring 
without that the king and queen 
must go back to Paris ; and the National 
Guard, in spite 
of Lafayette's 
])0})nlarity, were 
ol)\'i()iislyin sym- 
pathy with the 
mob’s demands. 
The royal family 
was carried off 
to Paris ; the 
Assembly trans- 
f e r r e d i 1 s c 1 f 
thither. 4 'heir 
presence in the 
capital w'as the 
visible sign that 
the ])romise of 
the clay of the 
Bastille was 
being fulfilled. 

wais su- 
preme in France, 
and the mol) was 
all but siqu'cnie 
in Paris. 

For the time, 
however, the 
effect was in 
fax'our of order, 
more especially 
as Orleans was 
ol)liged to leave the country. The mob 
was not suj)reme yet, and some riois 
w'ere (irmly dealt with. But s(‘\'eral of 
the moderates began to withdraw from the 
Assembly, the grouping of par(i<'s began 
to alter, and their differentintioji I 0 l)ecome 
more deiinite. 'I'he organisation of the 
groups took a new development through 
the formation of political clubs. Of these 
the most important was tlie jacobin, 
named from the quondam jacobin monas- 
tery where it met. From its original 
character as an association of Ihaaon 
de]egal(‘S it bt-canie a club which included 
most o; Urn reforming leaders. Now (lie 
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pre[)on(lerance of extremists drovd 
Lafayette, SieyCs, and others to secede 
and form a new club of llieir own. Iea\ int( 
the Jacobins to develop the extremist 
organisation all over the country. The 
reactionaries imitated the example set 

them, and sundry other 

clubs were started on 
similar lines. And every 
group held its own discus- 
sions, ran its own jour- 
nals, and issued its own 
pami)hlets. 

It was in these altered 
and altering circum- 
stances that the Con- 
stituent Assembly cor 
tinned its work. Tlu 
moderates hoped to check 
the swelling democratic 
current through the old 
provincial parlements, 
with their traditions, 
which were both anti- 
monarchical and anti- 
democratic. But the 
Assembly proceeded to 
suspend the park'nu'nts 
and reorganise ])ro\'ineial 
administration after tin* 
ideals of symmetrical and mathematical 
perfection so dear to the brain of the Abl)e 
Sieyts, ignoring, just as it did in evolving 
the scheme of the new Constitution, the 
principle on which Burke in England 
laid so much stress 
—that the new 
should be de- 
veloped out of 
the old, not sub- 
stituted for it ; 
that sound reform 
is a process oi 
adaptation tc 
altered environ- 
ment, not of ex- 
peri ments in 
search of ab- 
stract logical LAFAYETTE AND BAILLY 

ideals.- The divi- Lafayette had taken part in the American War of Independence, 
cir^n rkf rViA and proposed to the National Assembly a declaration of rights 

. ^noilliec u y American plan; he formed the National Guard and 

into administra- worked for order and humanity. Jean Sylvain Bailly was President 
tive provinces had of the National Assembly and Mayor of Paris; losing his popu- 
grown out of the larity, he retired, but was seized, brought to Paris, and guillotined. 

old division of feudal areas, with correspond- 
ing variations in the local system of govern- 
ment. The ])rovinces were abolislied, 
and the country was cut up into 
“ departments ” on geographical lines, 


MIRABEAU 

Belonging to the noblesse, he was the one 
man who might have prevented the Revolution 
by reconciling the monarchy with the demo- 
cracy, but he died in 1701, before his task was 
completed, and the revolutionary tide swept on. 



approximating to a chessboaid pattern 
All the de]Xirtments were to lu' adiiiinis- 
terc'd on identical i(l('al lint s nniloian and 
symmetrical. The dt'pai 1 iiaait w.isdi\'ided 
into districts (arroinlissements), and the 
district into cantons. There was a council 
of thirty-six, with five 
executive officers for the 
department as a whole : 
subordinate to this were 
a separate council and 
executive for each dis- 
trict. The canton was a 
merely electoral division. 
The “ citizens ” — that is, 
all who paid a minimum 
amount in direct taxation 
— in the canton chose 
“ electors ” ; the electors 
chose the councils and 
officers for districts and 
departments, and the de- 
puties for the Assembly. 
A higher “ taxable ” quali- 
fication was ie(|uircd for 
members of the councils, 
and a higher still for 
deputies. So far the re- 
construction ])roceeded 
palpably on mi (Idle -class 
lines. But the canton itsidf was divided 
into self-governing units called communes, 
each having its own council and executive 
elected directly by the people; virtually a 
purely dianocratic institution, which in a 
very short time 
was to fall com- 
pletely under the 
control of the 
Jacobin clubs. The 
judicial system 
was reorganised on 
the same local 
basis, and tlie ap- 
p o i n t m e n t o 1 
judges, fro m 
among the lawyers, 
was transferred 
from the ('rown to 
the “ electors.” 

The ('hiirch, too, 
had to be dealt 
with ; her endow- 
ments were tenq^t- 
ing to an exhausted treasury, and the 
distribution of ( Inireh ])]’()perty v'as siilii- 
ciently scandalous. Nc'cker in liis n(M'('ssii\’ 
had already obtained from the .\ss('nil'l\ , 
swayed by Mirabeau, a grant ol one-ioui lh 
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of all inconK's ; huf vvi'U lliat had Ix'on 
swallowed uji hy the enormous expenses 
cnlaiK'd in llu' ))roee^s of n'ronstniction. 

The tlieory was adxaineed that endow- 
ments wi'i'e the property of tlu‘ nation, 
only held in trust l)y tlie Chiireh. 'Ihe 
state took possession, guaranteeing a 
minimum income to exa'iy cure and the 
cost of public woi'ship. Ihil siiu'c tin* 
announcement that ( Innch j)i'operl\- be- 
longed to tlie state failt'd to restore ('redit , 
the next sl(']) was to issue a \’ast j)aj)er 
currency (assignats) on the security ol the 
Church lands ; that is, the holder could 


of the clergy retired, and bc'caine known 
as r.ou-jurors. 1 he process ef (ixing the 
limitation of ])ow('rs under the new 
('onstitution was coin])leti'd by the de- 
bates and by resolutions on the (pu^stion 
whether the Crown should ha\a‘ the powe r 
of making war and ])eace. 

Mirabeau, who still hoped to create a 
strong government by the cond)ination of 
a democratic legislature with a monare Ideal 
executive, fouglit hard for tlie rights of 
the Crown, and the rc'sult was a formula 
asserting that the right beloiigc'd to “ the 
nation.” War could be declared only 



inn AKKE.»1 LUU1J> AVI. WHieti AITKMPTING TO ESCAPfc. FROM FRANCE 

Unable any long-er to delude himself as to the iinpendingr danger to the throne, the king decided to make his escape 
from the distracted country. On June 20th, 1701, under the cover of darkness, Louis and Marie Antoinette secretly 
took flight from Paris, but before they reached the border the king was recognised. The par1:y was stopped at 
Varennes and ignominiously brought back to the capital. On the king’s return, his authority was suspended. 


I rom tin* jcnnting- 

claim tbc (xpiivalciit in ( hiircli lands. 
The })lan fuovcd :i failmv tinanciallv. 11 
was not till soiiu- months later in the 
middle of i 7 (jo that the “('i\il (Onstilu- 
tion ol the ( Icrgy ” was c()in[)lclcd. 
The rcligiotis houses having already lu'cn 
su])prcsscd. the di^paitineiits wcri' tiiriual 
into bishoj>ries. and tlu' bishojis and palish 
priests W(‘i(' to be ('lioscii 1)\’ the ck'ctors, 
paprd authority l)eing ignored. Priests and 
bishops were shortly afterwards required 
to take an oath recognising th(‘ civil 
supremacy, whereupon the gicatci- part 
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by a dc« rrvo( the Asscml)ly introdneud by 
the king, b'inally. tlie nnanimitx' and con- 
cord ol tiK' nat ion was ('elcbra tcd b\^ a great 
p<itri()tic deinonsti atioii on t lie aiinix'crsary 
o( the tall ot the Pastille, wlum king and 
queen, the .\sseml)l\’. di-legates Irom all the 
(le|)artm{‘nts. and a hugs' asscmhk'd crowd 
took the oath ol loxsilty to llu' new (Consti- 
tution, amid wild excitement and t'lithu- 
siasm. Nevertheless, d'sorder continued. 
A .soldiery whosi' pay is not forthcoming 
is a dangerous elenumt, and in August 
iheix' was a serious mutiny at Nancy, 





THE KING AND QUEEN OF FRANCE IN PRISON AFTER THEIR ATTEMPTED FLIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY 
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suppressed only after fierce fighting. It 
was at this juncture that Necker suddenly 
melted out of politics and withdrew from 
France, almost unnoticed If the Court 
would have frankly placed its confidence 
m Mirabeau, it is conceivable that he 
might have succeeded in attaining his 
own ideal , but the Court would not 
. denounce the dmigr<^s, and 

ra eau Mirabeau was now himself 

Denounced ^ denounced as a 

as a rai or j a^obins Befoie 

he had succeeded in converting Louis in 
his favour, the tremendous strain of his 
public energies, coupled with the excesses 
of his private life, broke the great tribune 
down, and he died in April, 1791 The 
one man who might have reconciled the 
monarchy with the democracy had gone 
In spite of July 14th demonstrations, 
there had never yet been an approach to 
mutual confidence between the Court and 
the Assembly Louis was sincerely 
desirous of his people’s good , but his 
whole entouiage saw in the events of the 
still uncompleted two yeais which had 
passed since the convening of the States- 
General nothing but a greedy and in- 
sensate attack on privileges which they 
regarded as rights inherently necessary 
to the existence of social order 
Mirabeau had urged on the king that 
his presence in Pans deprived him of all 
independence and power of action, that 
the vigorous initiative essential to the 
recovery of confidence in the king’s 
capacity or sincerity could be displayed 
only if he took up his residence at a 
distance from the domineering and turbid 
capital But this was a very different 
thing from the escape out of French 
territory which the Court now contem- 
plated Knowing or* feaimg that any 
departure from Pans would be forcibly 
prevented, the king and queen took 
flight secretly by night on June 20th 
But before they reached the border Louis 
F i ^ A recognised. At Varennes 
FlTht^* * P^^rty was stopped and 

of the Kmg to 

Pans When the king s flight 

was discovered, the Assembly promptly 
took upon itself the whole of the 
sovereign functions , and when he was 
brought back to Pans the suspension of 
his authority was continued until the 
Constitution should be actually and 
formally completed. This caused a seces- 
sion of royalists from the Assembly, while, 
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on the other hand, the J acobms began to 
demand that the suspension should be 
permanent and the Constitution altered 
into a republic instead of a limited 
monarchy. 

For the time, however, this in 
turn drove several of those who had 
hitherto been looked upon as the chiefs 
of the advanced party into alliance with 
the moderates, Sieyts and Lafayette 
This left the thorough -going Jacobins, 
among whom Robespierie, Danton and 
Marat now exercised the principal in- 
fluence, free to woi k on very extreme lines , 
and m the country, though not in the 
Assembly, their organisation made them 
far more powerful than the other sections 

The attitude of the Constituent 
Assembly during these last months of 
its career recalls that of the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1649, and of the Rump after- 
wards It had done a great deal of work 
very conscientiously , it was thoroughly 
satisfied with itself , and it was unaware 
that it had lost control, which had passed 
to a very much moie powerful organisa- 
tion — -m England, the army, in France, 
the Jacobin club Unconsciously it had 
alieady sealed its own fate 
The End ^ doom of its own 

Hflueoce* * * '^y '■egistenng a self- 

denying ordinance. When 
the Constitution was brought to com- 
pletion, the Constituent Assembly was 
to be dissolved and a new Legislative 
Assembly called , and members of the 
old Assembly were to be bailed from 
sitting in the new one/* 

This, by the way, piesents not a resem- 
blance but a veiy strong contrast to the 
Long Parliament and the Rump, which 
were more inclined to perpetuate their own 
powers The new men were ceitain to be 
largely Jacobin candidates, and without 
the experience which the present dele- 
gates had acquired This was made the 
more certain by a serious collision m 
July between Lafayette With the National 
Guard and a mob which had been set in 
motion by the J acobms The Guard were 
driven into firing on the mob , Lafayette’s 
influence had rested mainly on his personal 
popularity, which was destroyed by his 
action on this occasion 

The Constitution was formally accepted 
by Louis on September 14th , on the 
30th, the Constituent Assembly was dis- 
solved. On October ist, the Legislative 
Assembly opened 
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THE REVOLUTION TRIUMPHANT 

THE LAUNCHING OF THE FIRST REPUBLIC 

DEFORE the career of the Constituent and should prepare to enforce that point 
^ Assembly was (‘iided affairs in France of view in arms if necessary. At the 
had ])roduced in other countries £in time, he brought Prussia into closi* diplo- 
attitude ominous of war. Tn Pbigland, matic accord with himself. At tiu' end of 
the section of Whigs lu adid by Cliarles August he met Frederic William at Piliiitz, 
James Fox were enthusiastic partisans where the two monarchs emphatically 
of the Revolution ; but Burke had broken . snubbed the Comte d’ Artois and 

with them, and his splendid denuncia- ' f emigres, but issued a joint 

tions were exercising a powerful influence. the^^Thronc declaration in favour of inter- 
Still, however, and for some time to vention, provided the other 

come, the attitude of Pitt and his Ministry Powers were in agreement. It was by no 
was favouralde rather than otherwise. means Leopold’s intention to carry out the 
Nothing in the nature of intervention tlireat, for he was well aware that Pitt 
was conteni})lated. would stand aloof ; moreover, the actual 

On the Continent, on the other liand, juirposc of the declaration seemed to have 
the Tsarina Catharine IT. was anxious i)een effected when, a fortnight later, Louis 
to embroil Austria and Prussia with accepted the Constitution and became 
France in order to free her own action king again. Leopold very lu'omptly 

in Poland, where her influence was announci'd that the laisoii d’etre of the 

threatened : while German states had declaration had thus been removed, and 

already receivc'd |)rovocation — ^as noted — the declaration itself cancelled. It was 

by the t)roceedings of August 4th, 1790, hoped that the crisis was passed. 

M ve t in l)rinces looking upon the In France, however, these proceedings 
FavooTof the compensation offered them had not been recognised as what may be 
avooro ^ c called a maiKEuvre to take the wind out 

ncien cgimc inadequate ; the of the sails of the emigres and their 

Austrian k'ni])ei ()r was the French queen’s i)artisans ; they appeared in tlu' light of 

brother ; and the emigres, established at an insolent attempt to dictate to France 

Coblenz, Were actively agitating for as to the conduct of her internal affairs, 

foreign aid in restoring the ancien regime. The new Legislative Assembly met in a 

a project which Gustavus III. of Sweden spirit of aggressive defiance which bocUd 

ardently advocatcal. lii the brief ])eriod of ill for the peace of Europe. The mi'iidiei s 

his rule the Emperor Leopold had already were without ])olitical expei iencc —that 

acquired such prestige that it practically had been assured by the sell-di iiying 

lay will) him to decide whether Euroj)e ordinance of the Constituent Assiinbly. 

should or should not intervene; and lie Among them was a mere sprihkliug of 

was too cool-headed to do so voluntarily. Royalists, and only a small band of " Ftaiil- 

Nevertheless, the predicament in which lants,” the name given to the sufifiorters 
the French monarchy placed itself by isions Constitution which the 

the abortive flight to Varennes, com- A*^on*°*the Assembly had been at such 
billed with the general jMcssure which pains to construct. The bulk 

he had hitlierto succi c'd d in resisting, ^ ormers delegates fell into two 

forced Leopold’s hand, and in July he advanced sections, the Girondins, of whom 

invited the Powers to combine in sup- the nucleus was a group of enthusiastic 

port of the French monarchy. Until idealists, and the Jacobins, who gathered 

the king was once more a free agent they round the fanatical extremists — the section 

should refuse to recognise the authority which came to be known as “ the Moun- 

of the existing French Government, tain,” from the elevation of the seats 
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\\lii('h they occupied in the Assembly. 
The Crown might have saved itself 
before by placing itself in llie hands of 
Mirabeau. It might conceivahly have 
saved itself now by unqualitied co-opera- 
tion with a smaller man 
1 1 1 a n Mirabeau, L a - 
fayette, with the support 
of the I'enillanl s, P)nt the 
(|iiee‘n hat('( I hafaw'tte, as 
she had long hateal Mira- 
Ix'an ; l.onis could not 
shah(‘ off the (khinitely 
re'acl ionary in fluences, 
aiul vvvn at the best, 

Lafayrtte’s popularity 
had waiuah aiul a change 
in tlu‘ organisation of 
the National Cuard de- 
pri\’('d him of his ex- 
( lnsi\a' control. Within 
lh(' Ass'/mldy, the Feuil- 
lanis were' not a con- 
spicuously al)le group, 
whe'i'e'as the (drondins — 
so named aftea* the' dis- 
trict fi'oni wliieh some 
of t h e' i r |)i‘e)minent 
mem!)(‘rs ('aim' we*r(‘ in- 
tellee tually hrilliaiit as well as being for 
the' most part intensely in earnest. With 
the Mountaim as with the Feuiilants, the 



ROBESPIERRE 

A prominent figure in the revolutionary times, 
he was elected first deputy for Paris to the 
National Convention, and became one of the 
rulers cf France. He was popular for a time, 
but fell from favour and was guillotined in 1704. 


Assembly — 


iH'al eliiefs w^'H' outsich' th( 

Kohespierrc' and the other 
lu'ads of the Jacobin club. 

The king’s pH^i'^i^tence in 
relying on ’‘royalist” 

Ministeis. who W('re almost 
without su])port('rs in tin' 

Ass('ml)ly, mad(' harmonious 
working jiractically impos- 
sil)K‘. In Xox'emher, edicts 
were passed against the 
emigi aes and against the non- 
juring clergy, the former 
being in arms on tlie frontier, 
wliile the latter were' foment- 
ing civil outl)reaks. d'la'rc'- 
upon tlu' king a))))lied tlu^ 
x'eto. 'riu' con st i t u t ion al 
([iieslion was immeiliately 
raise(l whether the decrees 
were' teehm<'ally laws to which the veto 
could a})f)iy or executive measures fall- 
ing witliin tlu' control of the Assembly 
abso’utely. Probably the true position was 
that they should have been regarded as 
executive me;ismes to prevent a civil and 
perhaps a loreign war, which ought to 
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GENERAL DUMOURIEZ 
Resigning the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to take command in the field, 
he defeated the Prussians in 1792, 
and the Austrians in the following 
year. He died in England in 1823. 


have been submitted to the Assembly by 
the Crown. Rut by his action Louis 
virtually chalU'iiged the Assembly, and 
placed a wt'apon in the hands of the 
Republicans of the Gironde and the 
Mountain. 

Moreover, on the ques- 
tion of foreign relations, 
the Feuiilants were effec- 
tively in agreement with 
the (drondins. Lafayette 
probably, and the 
Girondins avowedly, ex- 
pected to derive increased 
political weight from a 
patriotic war, and both 
groups genuinely and not 
iinjustihably resented tlie 
pretensions of any foreign 
power to interfere with 
French domestic affairs. 
That the Mountain 
happened for its own 
reasons to be more 
pacifically inclined, and 
so far in accord with the 
Crown, was of no advan- 
tage to the Crown. The 
result was that th(' king 
at the close of the year was compc'llcd to 
dismiss his War Minister, and a])])()int a 
Feuillant, and to address to the IGector of 
Treves and to the emjx'ror (Icmands for 
the dislianding of llu' emigre 
forces, 'fhe emigi'(S lu'fiised 
t(.) be (lisbaiuU'd, aud lu'ojiold’s 
answer was a \’irtual ri'fusal. 
There iqion a large f ()!'('(' w'as 
massed on the frontier, and 
an ultimatum si'ut to the 
(■m])eror on January 25th, re- 
(piiring a satisfactory answer 
])y March 4th. On tliis, Leo- 
pold formed a rlos(' defensive 
alliance witli Ihussia : but 
the direction of affairs was 
snatched from his hands liy 
death, and he was siici eeded 
on the throne by his son, 
Francis 11 . , while Louis found 
himself forced to reconstruct 
his Ministry from the ranks 
of the Girondins, Dumouriez becoming 
Minister for War. The change did not 
make for peace, and resulted in Louis 
being compelled, on March 20th, 1791, to 
propose to the Assembly, in accordance 
with the forms of tlir ik w Constitution, 
the declaration of war against Austria, 


THE REVOLUTION TRIUMPHANT 

where Francis as yet was not emperor, which const itut(‘ a ‘‘natural” banicr, 
War with Austria would mean also war strategically deteiisible. Such a frontier 
with Prussia^ and Sardinia. Neither may be prox ided by the sea, by mountain 
Russia nor Great Britain certainly, nor ranges or by rivTrs. On three sidts and on 
Spain probably, would take any part, part of the Yourth side France was aln ady 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, who would have all but girdled l)v the ocean, tlu' b\ rene(‘s, 
eagerly joined in, to restore the old French and the Al])s ; it remained to make the 
monarchy, had been assassinated a month Rhine the completion of lu i bonndai y, 
before. Dumouriez, though associated and to alisorb Savoy on the soiilli. TIk 
with the Girondins, had aims analogous expectation that the people of the Aiisti ian 
to those of Mirabeau, and saw in a sue- Netherlands would prefer association or 
cessfully conducted war the prospect of incorporation with France to their existing 



THE SONG OF THE REVOLUTION: ROUGET DE LISLE SINGING “THE MARSEILLAISE’’ 
“The Marseillaise,” the National Anthem of France, was born amid the tumult of the Revolution, being written 
in a single night by an officer named Rouget de Lisle. In the picture De Lisle is seen singing the song to his friends. 

establishing something like Mirabeau’s siibjeclion to the Austrian monearchv, 

ideal of dividing the exercise of the against which tlu'y had vaa v recently been 

sovereign powers between a strong mon- in open rebellion, ('luouraged a ])lan of 

archy and a strong democracy; and his campaign which made tliose provincts 
energies were concentrated on the war. the immediate objective. Three armies 
It was Dumouriez who now developed were sent to the front under Rocliamlieau, 
a conception which became and remained Lafayette, and Liichner. But the first 
an important factor in French foreign engagement resulted in ignominious defeat, 
politics — that of acquiring for France her the men behaving so badly that Rocham- 

“ natural ” frontier, whicli has its analogy beau resigned his command in disgust, 

in Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ scientific frontier ” The soldiers, on their part, lichex c'd that 
foiTndia ; a frontier fixed not by considera- their oflicers were ‘‘aristocrats.’’ who in- 

tions of homogeneity of race, language or tended to betray them, a distrust which 

customs, but by geographical features sufficiently accounted for their misconduct. 
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The suspicions of 
treachery were no less 
rife in Paris, where the 
syrnpatliios of the Court 
wcrt* notoriously and in- 
evitably on the side of 
the enemy. The news of 
the opening fiasco led to 
the immediate formation 
of a new armed force 
of “ pikemen ” for the 
capital, formed from the 
lower classes — ^not from 
the bourgeoisie, like the 
National Guard, to whose 
moderate tendencies the 
pikemen served as a 
counterpoise. The As- 
s e m b 1 y proceeded to 
decree the formation, 
outside Paris, of a canif) 
of \a)lunteers from the 
de{)artm('nts, and the 
expatriation of the non- 
juring clergy. Tlu' king 
decrees, and dismissed the 



DANTON 

Like so many of the leading men of the 
time, Danton, who has been described as the 
greatest figure that fell in the Revolution, ended 
his life at the guillotine. He was an original 
member of the Committee of Public Safety. 

; \( toed both 
Ministers who 


were most closoly con- 
nected with the Gironde. 
Dumouriez, conscious 
that he would b(' i)o\V(‘r- 
less if he severed luinsc'lf 
from his party, lasigia'd 
on Louis’ refusal to 
withdraw the veto. 

Louis fell back on an 
incompetent F e u i 1 1 a n t 
Ministry. OnJune 20 th, 
the Paris mob, probably 
with the connivance of 
the Mayor, Petion, a 
Jacobin, invaded the 
Tuileries ; but although 
the queen was insulted 
and bullied, and Louis 
himself was compelled to 
wear the “ red cap ” of 
Liberty, he refused to 
be intimidated. When 
Petion himself ai)pear(al, 
the mob was induced to 
retire. The riot produced a certain re- 
action, but the opportunity was wasted. 



PARIS IN REVOLT ; THE MOB IN THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES 
After their unsuccessful attempt to escape from France, the king and queen returned to the Palace of the Tuileries, 
which was invaded by the mob on June 20th, 1792. Seeking refuge in an inner room, Marie Antoinette, with her 
children and her sister Elizabeth, stood for hours behind a barricade of tables and chairs, exposed to the revilings 
of the crowd that poured through the royal residence, heedless of the queen’s appeal to their better feelings. 

From the painting by A. lilmorc, K.A., by permission of lire Art Union 
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Louie, hoped that foreign inlerxontion 
would restore him unshackled l>y alliance 
with any party. Lafayc'lle hastened 
from the front, in the li()})e that his pre- 
sence might restore order ; hut he found 
both the court and the Assemldy hostile, 
and even his National Guard disaffected, 
and could only withdraw again. 

If anything was required to raise the 
popular excitement to .the explosive point, 
it was provided by the Prussian declara- 
tion of war in July, followed by the 
manifesto of Brunswick, the Prussian 
commander, threatening [)cnalties on Paris 
if the king or queen suffered harm. The 
contingents of volunteers from the depart- 
ments — the veto on the formation of the 


dch*nd him. He, with tlie royal family, 
escaped to the Assembly, which ])romise(l 
them jirotection. The Swiss (hiaid at the 
TuiKa ies alone refused to ch m 1 1 tlieir 
posts, and after a d('S])(‘rate resistance 
were cut to pieces; the moh massacred 
every man they could find in the palace. 

Not the Assembly, but the new Com- 
mune was now completely master of the 
situation, for the Commune not only 
swayed the mob, but had captured the 
material means of government. The 
Assembly could only obey its orders. The 
monarchy was suspended ; Danton was 
made Minister of Justice. Lafayette, with 
the army, proposed to march on Paris, but 
neither th<‘ nnii nor the commanders 



"IN THK NAMtt L-IBIIKIY' : tlNKULLlNU VULUN 1 BliKB IN 1 Hli KtSi^U BLIU AN AKMY 


camp had been withdrawn — arrived ; those 
from Marseilles brought with tlunn th(‘ 
“ Marseillaise,'’ thenceforth to be the hymn 
of revolution. The national celebration 
of July 14th was virtually a Republican 
demonstration. Even Lafayette and a too 
royalist Assembly liccame the mark of 
popular clamour. On the night of Augnst 
9th a. rising was organised in Paris. 
Arrangements were* mrah' to replace the 
Paris government by a ponasional com- 
mune, with Danton at its head. The 
commander of the National Guard was 
put out of the way and l eplaccd by a mob 
leader. With the dawn of August lolh 
the volunteers were brouglit up, and the 
king found that there were no troops to 


would support him, Dumouriez declaring 
that th('ir busiiu'ss was with tlu' threalened 
iiuasion. Lafayelle and his associates, 
deiiouiuH'd as traitors by the Assembly 
at the bidding of the Commune, retired 
o\'er tlie fronlier, and x anishc'd politically. 
In fact, I.afayt'lte was ca])tmad by the 
(memy and held in detention as a prisoner 
of war for live years. 

Meanwhile, the Prussians, under Ijiuhs- 
wi('k, were advancing, hafayelle and his 
colU^ague, Luchner, were replaced by 
Dumouriez and Kellerman. Longwy 
capi(idat(‘d : on September 2nd, Verdun 
fell, and the way to Paris was open. To 
increas(‘ the (U'SjHrate condition of affairs, 
civil war broke out ; the peasants of La 
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rendde, where, as previously noted, the former property qualifications Its first 
relations of the populace with the gentry step on its opening day was to proclaim 
were of a patnarchal and friendly type, that the monarchy was at an end, and 
lose in support of the Crown and the France was a republic, 
clergy. For desperate circumstances. The Constituent Assembly had been a 
Danton devised a more than desperate reforming body, m which men like Lafay- 
remedy. There must be no shadow of risk ette, Mirabeau, oi SieyCs had all been 
that the action of the execu- reckoned as of the advanced party In 
Slau''hte/of should be in any way the Legislative Assembly the ideas which 
“ s'** ct»°’ opposition , it had dominated such men were regarded 

uspec s ^5 fjgg from control as conservative and even as reactionary, 

as the most absolute despotism , to that the representative section of the advanced 
end sheer teiror must be the means On party was to be found among the idealists 
the night of August 2 gth, commissionei s, of the Gironde In the Convention, the 
nominally m search of arms, conducted a republican Girondins were the party of 
liouse to house visitation throughout Pans, order, and their opponents were the revo- 
and arrested and flung into prison some lutionaries of the Mountain Fiom the 
[our thousand “suspects “ The mob was Second Assembly the Royalists had almost 
taught that the “ aiistocrats " were only vanished , m the Third Assembly, a like 
waiting foi “patriots" to depait to the fate had befallen the Constitutionalists 
front, in order to cairy out a massacie In the Convention, at the outset, the 
When the news ai rived of the fall of prepondeiance lay with the Girondins, 
Veidun, oiganised bodies weie allowed to the members of the Mountain were much 
enter the prisons, and for till ee days thei e fewei But the very considerable body 
was a systematic slaughter Similar known as “ the Plain," which was attached 
atrocities weie carried out m other definitely neithei to the Giionde nor to the 
:ities , the numbeis of the slam weie Mountain, was very soon undei the prac- 
reckoned in thousandb xk r a tical contiol of the latter oi of 

But now at the fiont the situation r' f its leaders, who weie in effect 

changed While Fiedeiic William and the dictators of the Jacobin 

Brunswick were discussing whether an *» <scip med of Pans 

immediate advance should be made upon Commune Theoretically, indeed, theie 
Pans, Dumounez was infusing a new spii it was no gieat difference between the 
of patriotic confidence into the French aims of the Gironde and the Mountain 
troops, and when the Prussians attacked But the cultuied intellectuals of the 
them at Valmy they held then ground (iironde shiank back with a shuddei 
The Prussians letired, and from this from the meiciless popular tyranny ex- 
time the enemy leahscd, as did the pressed in the Septembei massacres, the 
French tioops themselves, that the authoi of which they would willingly have 
iatter had once more become formidable punished Their own ranks, however. 
Moreover, Russian action in Poland was were devoid of discipline, and their Icadeis 
aow demanding the serious attention of had no conception’ of political tactics 
Prussia, which could no longer afford They attacked Robespierre, Danton, and 
to let its armies be absorbed m a Marat instead of seeking the alliance of 
monarchist crusade, and Brunswick drew Danton, without having the evidence to 
Dff his troops towards the Rhine carry their charges home , while the 

The cannonade of Valmy — it hardly centialismg system of their opponents, 
:laims to be called a battle — took place on which concentrated all effective control 
Prance September 20th In the mean- m the hands of a few men who knew 

Proclaimed a Assembly had con- their own minds, gave those opponents 

RepuMir^ tinned its session, but, under an enormous advantage 

the orders of the Commune, Nevertheless, amid the contests of the 
had fixed September 2 ist as the date for its Mountain and Gironde work was done by 
own dissolution and for the assembling in committees of the Convention outside the 
its place of a new National Convention, realms of party warfare which has re- 
to which the old self-denying ordinance mained of permanent value — such as the 
of the Constituent Assembly did not introduction of the uniform “ metric " 
apply, and for which the electorate system of weights and measures m place 
and the delegates were freed from the of the old chaotic variety, the preparation 
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In this picture there is represented one of the most significant incidents of the early days of the Revolution. On the night of August 9th, 1 792, a rising was organised in Paris, arrangements 
being made to replace the Paris government by a provisional commune, with Danton at its head. A mob leader took the place of the commander of the National Guard. On the following 
day, the Tuileries was attacked ; the Swiss Guard were cut to pieces, after a desperate resistance ; and overrunning the palace, the mob murdered every man they could find there. 
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of Condorcet’s great scheme of systematic was supplied when, in December, the Re- 
national education, and the preliminary public issued a decree proclaiming that in 
work on the Civil Code, which made the all districts occupied by French armies the 
way ready for the Code Napoleon. A existing governments and all privileges 
curious aberration, however, was the in- were to be abolished, popular assemblies 
vention of a new Revolution Calendar, summoned, and the country taken under 
starting the year One of the New Era from the protection of the Republic. The second 
September 21st, 1792. Cosmic laws un- followed when, in Danton’s phrase, the 
kindly forbade the perfect Republic “ flung down to the kings the 
Repu lean ^ application of the decimal head of a king as the gage of battle.” 

o/viciories”** Jacobins saw in the slaying of the 

o ic ones haphazard desig- king the opportunity of cutting France off 

nations of the months titles connected with from her historic past, of appealing to the 
their naturalistic associations, such asTher- passions of the Paris mob, and of denounc- 
midor, Fructidor, Brumaire. The new cal- ing as traitors all who opposed the design, 
endar was not put in force till October, 1793. The Girondins shuddered, detested, but 

The armies of the Republic prospered dared to offer only a qualified resistance, 
during the autumn. The population of A committee reported that the king might 
Savoy was quite ready for incorporation, lawfully be tried by the Convention. The 
having no affection for the Sardinian discovery of some of Louis’s earlier corre- 
monarchy, and practically no resistance spondence strengthened the clamour 
was offered. In the Rhine provinces, against him. The Mountain began to 
which the operations in the north had left demand the summary execution of the 
undefended, Custine advanced and cap- king without trial, on the principle that 
tured Mainz and Frankfort without difii- the security of the people overrides all 
culty. In the north, Dumouriez invaded law. To escape that extreme, the Giron- 
Belgium, where he inflicted on the Aus- dins assented to the trial ; to his eternal 
trians at Jemappes a defeat which caused honour, Malesherbes came forth from his 
them to retire ; and here, too, the popula- sixteen years of political retirement to 
tion welcomed the invaders. volunteer his services in the king’s defence. 

On the same day as the victory at An attempt was made to withdraw the 
Jemappes the Convention took the aggres- decision from a court dominated by the 
sive step of declaring the commerce of the Paris Commune and the Paris mob, and to 
River Scheldt to be free, although the con- refer it to the Departmental Assemblies, 
trol of it had been guaranteed to Holland by . The trial was opened in 

treaty. These proceedings, however, had December, the galleries being 

an important effect on the international Guillotine ^ crowded* with an intimidating 
situation. Hitherto the French had, in mob. Under such conditions, on 

theory at least, been fighting in self-defence, January 14th, 1793, the verdict was given, 
with every justification for resisting the a majority of eleven voting in favour of 
armed intervention of foreign powers in the the guillotine. On the 21st Louis’s head 
domestic affairs of France. Now, France fell. Within three weeks Great Britain w as 
was assuming the aggressive, annexing added to the nations against whom the 
territories, ejecting governments, and Republic had declared war — a war which 
claiming by her own fiat to cancel treaties, was really to be ended only after two-and- 
Two things were still wanting. The first twenty years, on the field of Waterloo. 




THE FRENCH VICTORY OVER THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF JEMAPPES IN 1792 
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UNDER THE REIGN OF TERROR 


AND THE COMING OF THE MAN OF DESTINY 


H itherto France had been at war 
with Austria, Prussia, the princes of 
the frontJM i)M)vinces, and Sardinia or 
Savoy Piiissia was vacillating between 
sympathy for the French monarchy and 
distrust of Russia in Poland, between 
aversion from the revolution in France 
and an equally intense aversion from 
the Austria was fighting at a 

distaiu e lu^n her base, in conjunction with 
an ally with whom she was by no means 
m close accord The other powers were 
standing out of the quarrel, Pitt being, 
indeed, rather disposed to recognise the 
Republic and seek its alliance But m the 
closing months of 1792 and Januaiy, 1793, 
some important changes had taken place 
Public opinion m England Was turned 
angrily against France by the September 
massacres The Fiench Government, 
with its successes 111 the field, was eagei 
to challenge the woild in 
aims, under the conviction 
tK^^W England, as well as 

the or elsewhere the people were 
groaning under the tyranny of a political 
system which they were yearning to ovei- 
throw The J acobins were zealous to 
impose popular liberties as undei stood by 
themselves on the nations of Euiope The 
Girondins anticipated with alaim the 
results of a peace which would scatter 
over France 300,000 soldiers for whom the 
existing industiial conditions would not 
readily provide civil employment On 
the othei hand, the foreign ten it ones now 
in French occupation were beginning to 
realise that liberation, as mterpieted by 
the Republic, was not an unqualified bless- 
ing In England, though not in Ireland, 
the demand for liberation was piactically 
non-existent, and it was soon to Ik pio\ I'd 
that Great Britain was the most im- 
placable and also the most stable of all the 
Powers challenged by the icgicide Re- 
public The wai had been foiccd upon a 
Minister who, up to the last moment, had 


done his best to avert it, but when once it 
had begun did his best to maintain and ex- 
tend the European coalition with a greater 
zeal than that of any other of the Powei s 
But the strength of coalitions depends 
very much less on their aggregate mass 
than on their sustained co- 
“ opeiation and unity of aim 

Spain Portugal Naples, and 
Holland might be, and were, 
all drawn into this coalition , but at the 
best these were only make-weights, and on 
land Gieat Britain herself was little moie 
— ^as yet The effective military powers 
were Piussia and Austria But Austria 
and Piussia were not piepaimg to devote 
their energies completely and decisively 
to the repression of France 

At this crisis Prussia became absorbed 
m a fresh partition of what remained of 
Poland with the Tsarina, on lines the 
leverse of satisfactory to Austria, whose 
interest lay m the maintenance of an inde- 
pendent Poland strong enough to serve as 
a bariiei against the westward advance of 
Russia Until the close of 1795 the Polish 
problem perpetually distracted the two 
German j)owers from the systematic 
prosecution of the war against the French 
Undei such conditions it is not surprising 
that the coalition failed to strike decisive 
blows m spite of the pressing difficulties 
undei which the French Government, still 
nominally Girondin, was labouring It 
Was only for a very brief moment that 
the enoimous odds which France had 
raised against herself served to unite all 
parties m a determination to 
meet them effectively Huge 
new levies were raised, and 
the outstanding cash piob- 
lem was dealt with according to precedent 
by the issue of more assignats But the 
strife between the Mountain and Gironde 
u \ i\ ed with inci eased bittei ness Having 
ma(h llu mselves responsible foi the death 
of Louis, the Girondins could forgive 
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neither themselves nor tlie antagonists who 
liad driven tliem into tliis false position. 
Dumoiii ie/, alter visiting P.iris, and offer- 
ing a vain opposition to the regicide 
|)()hcy, returned to the army in Belgium 
witli the immediate object of subjugating 
Holland, which was not uii- 
Defeated billing to overturn tlie rule of 
Ambitions of stadtholder, William of 
Dumoamz ^lie advance of ll.e 

Austrians into Belgium compelled him to 
give them battle, and to suffer a defeat 
at Neerwinden. Seeing only a dwindling 
prospect of carrying out his own policy in 
the character of a triumphant general — 
the policy of restoring the monarchy in 
the person of young Louis Philippe, the 
son of “ Kgalite” Orleans — -he resolved to 


succeeded in assassinating Marat, but the 
practical effect was to intensify the 
ferocity with which the Jacobins pursued 
their opponents. Had the antagonism 
to the Paris Government been orgaiiised 
instead of sporadic, it would have been 
in the utmost peril. And had the members 
of the coalition been working in concert, 
they might have threatened Paris itself, 
for, in every quarter, the French were 
being worsted — by Spaniards, Pied- 
montese, Prussians, Austrians, British. 
The loyalists of Toulon handed over the 
arsenal and harbour to the ])!( flection of 
the British Fleet. The allies took Valen- 
ciennes and recaj'fl lin'd Mainz. But each 
of them was playing lor his own hand with 
the object of secuiiiig this or that piece 


di so with foreign aid. 
His troojis, however, 
were still less disposed 
to aid him in this pro- 
ject than he had been 
to aid Lafayette in the 
past ; and he was 
obliged to take flight 
and follow Lafayette 
out of effective polit- 
ical life, though not 
into captivity. 

The Girondins had 
refused to detach 
Dunton from the Jaco 
bins, to injure him by 
charging him with com- 
plicity in Dumouriez’s 
Orleanist plot ; but 
thereby they only 
hastened their own 



of territory out of the 
dismemberment of 
France. In the face 
of these gathering 
perils, the Committee 
of PiiVflic Safety, now 
arnu'd with almost 
unlimited [)(fwers, 
direct ('(1 its eneigir's 
with Sii\'ag(' \Mgour to 
the oi ganisat ion of an 
aggressive defence and 
a ruthless crushing of 
all resistance, jfotc'iitial 
as well as active, sus- 
pect cd as w(dl as 
proved, to the 
tyranny ol Lilx'rty.” 
The genius of Carnot, 
the “organiser of 
victories,” was soon tri- 


downfall. A secret marie Antoinette in mourning umphantly associated 
committee of nine, After the execution of Louis xvi. with the fanaticism of 


known as the Committee of Public Safety, St. Just and the venom of Robespierre 

was established by the Convention to in directing the fate of France. Although 

control the Girondin Ministry and the the Convention drew up yet another 

commanders at the front, with almost Constitution, its adoption was deferred, 

despotic powers. The Girondins made and practically all powers executive and 

unsuccessful rhetorical attacks on their legislative were vested in the Committee, 

opponents, who organised a popular and their commissioners ruled ihsolulely 

hostility in Paris, which broke out in a in every department. Cainot raised 

rising on June 2nd. The National Guard p . three-quarters of a million 

had l)ecome an instrument of the Jacobins. , p-n i revolts every- 

The Convention was surrounded in ,, where were criisla d with mer- 

force, and compelled to surrender most of » ciless l igoui'. “ Suspects,” 

the prominent Girondins. Some of these which might mean anyone who had 

escaped, and proceeded to raise the pro- failed to dis])lay {'onsj)icuons eiK'rgy 

vinces against Paris mob rule. La Vendee on In'lialt of the- <‘\isting (iovi'i niiK'nt , 

had already lor months been in active were Hung into prison l)y the thousand, 

insurrection, defying and destroying The old commanders were displaced. 

Government forces. Charlotte Corday it might be on insufficient grounds r 
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but the new men were selected by destroying the French warships wliich lay 
Carnot with extraordinary insight and in the harbour. Yet these military 
judgment, and they dis|)layed a capacity triumphs had an ugly background in the 
which invariably justihed the selection. Reign of Terror which was established — 
In the north, Jourdan drove back the not only in Paris. Names noble and 
combined British and Austrians— the infamous were numbered in the death- 


former were still in the stage when family role — the queen and the sister of the 

connectious constituted the sole title to king, the mistress of the king’s grand- 

important commands ; in the Rhine father, Mme. Roland, the soul of the 



Girondin idealism, Philip 
“ Pgalitc,” generals who 
had failed to satisfy, like 
Custine and Houchard, 
men once honoured as 
reformers, like Bailly and 
Barnave, amid an untold 
number of forgotten 
victims, while the 
interested psychologist ob- 
serves that Paris went 
to the theatre as usual. 
Even Robespierre was 
disgusted at the obscene 
profanities of the “feast 
of reason ’’ indulged in by 
the foul Hebert and his 
associates. Danton, and 
those who were with him, 
were now nicknamed the 
“ Indulgents ; though re- 
sponsible for the last 
year's September mas- 
sacres, they had no part 
in these abominations. 
Danton struck without 
mercy, but with definite 
purpose ; the “ Reign of 
Terror “ was a period of 
indiscriminate slaughter, 
almost without purpose, 
hideous, sickening. Robe- 
sj)ierre, seeing the revulsion 
it caused, allied himself 
for a moment with tlie 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL ITCHEGRU 
Enlisting in the army of France, Charles Pichegru became a general of division, 
and led his troops to victory in a series of important battles. In consequence 
of his associating himself with the Bourbons, the Directory superseded him 
by Moreau, and his Bourbon intrigues were continued after he became President 
of the Council of Five Hundred in 1707. He escaped from France, but returned 
to it in 1804, and on the morning of April (Ith, was found strangled in bed. 


“ Indulgents ’’ for the de- 
struction of the Hebertists, 
whose heads fell beneath 
the guillotine in March. 
Then Robespierre turned 
on his rival. A fortnight 


province's, Hoche and Pichegru drove back 
Austrians and Prussians. Before Toulon, 
the genius of a young artillery officer, 
Napoleon Buonaparte — ^the more popular 
form Bonaparte was adopted by him at 
a later date-^secured over the besiegers a 
position so commanding that the English 
admiral, Hood, had to content himself with 
taking off a number of the loyalists and 


after, Hubert, Danton and his associates 
met the same doom. Robespierre’s 
supremacy was undisputed. 

Robespierre was a complete fanatic ; 
in his own eyes, the apostle and high 
priest of perfect Rousseauism, whose 
mission it was to inaugurate Rousseau’s 
millennium at the cost of a vast sacrificial 
slaughter. He was also a complete egoist, 
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had boon gluttod and turned to nausea. 
The ovoi throw liad l)cen effected by a com- 
bination of Indulgents and Terrorists ; 
but the victory lay with the Indulgents. 

The personnel of the Commit t('o of 
Public Safety was necessarily chaiigod, 
■ though Carnot 
remained. H e 
cannot be ac- 
quitted of re- 
sponsibility for 
the Terror ; but 
his business had 
been witli the 
exercise of ad- 
ministrative 
functions in 
another sphere, 
that of military 
organisation, and 

ST. JUST AND CARNOT ^Stonish- 

St. Just was a follower of Robespierre, and at the Convention in 1792 SUCCCSS 111 

came into notice by his fierce attacks on the king. He died by the this department 
guillotine, along with Robespierre, in 1 791.. Carnot, a member of the ^ t 

Committee of Public Safety during the Revolution, earned the title of r r a 11 C C O W C Q 
the “organiser of victory ’ ; he raised no fewer than fourteen armies. JhlU au enormOUS 



perfectly satisfied that to secure his own 
power all means were moral. He was a 
convinced Deist ; and, in contrast to the 
Hebertists with their nauseous “ feast of 
reason,” which was an atheistic carnival, 
he caused the Convention to affirm by 
decree the exist- 
ence of the 
Supreme Being 
and the immor- 
tality of the 
soul ; he insti- 
tuted the Festi- 
val of the 
Supreme Being, 
acting himself as 
a sort of high 
priest. But the 

Terror went on; 

it was to go on 
till the ” Reign 
of Virtue ” Was 
established. 

The Law of 

Prairial, in June, 
abolished the last semblance of legal pro- 
cedure in the case of ” suspects,” and his 
former coadjutors felt that their own 
turn might come any day. While the 
guillotine devoured its daily feast — 

between forty and fifty victims on the 

average, in Paris — enemies who had 

learned their business as members of the 

Committee of Public 
Safety, enemies as ruth- 
less as himself, were 
plotting Robespierre’s 
downfall. There were 
preliminary warnings, but 
Robespierre counted on 
his own influence. On 
Thermidor 9th (July 
27th), not six weeks after 
the passing of the Law 
of Prairial, the Conven- 
tion turned upon Robes- 
pierre and his associates, 

St. Just and Couthon, 
and decreed their arrest. 

The troops of the Com- 
mune were brought up 
to effect a liberation, but 
they offered no opposition 
when the Convention in turn broiiglit up 
troops to carry out its order. The three 
were dispatched to the scaffold. So 
ended the Terror. Not because all the 
new chiefs were less bloodthirsty, but 
because they realised that the lust of blood 
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A zealous revolutionary, he engaged in a 
mortal struggle with the Girondins, and at his 
door has been laid the blame of the most in< 
famous of the massacres. He was the 
intense hatred, and was assassinated 


debt. The new Government set al)out 
the task of restoring something like 
constitulional methods with vigour. The 
Law of Prairial was repealed, and Robes- 
pierre’s instrument, the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, was suspended. Much of the 
])ower usurped l)y the Committee was 
restored to the Convention. The Paris 
Commune was abolished, 
and replaced by com- 
mittees nominated by the 
Convention. Fresh forces 
were organised to hold 
the mob in check, com- 
posed of members of the 
well-to-do classes. The 
remnant of Terrorists 
were forced to resign 
their places on the 
various committees. The 
remnant of Girondins was 
recalled to the Assembly, 
and the Jacobin club was 
closed by a decree of 
the Convention. The 

Terror was a lurid back- 

objectof ground to the military 
m 1793. achievements of the Re- 
publican armies. They were now led 
almost entirely by men of great natural 
talent, who had displayed consjiicuous 
ability and courage in the ranks and in 
subordinate ]:)osts ; and the presence 
at the front of commissioners of the 
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Committee of Public Safety was a perpetual 
reminder that failure, or even the 
appearance of failure, might lead to the 
guillotine, as it did with Custine and 
Houchard. The Spaniards, who had met 
with some success when they first joined 
the coalition, were driven back, the 
Pyrenees were pierced, and Spain itself 
was invaded by the force which had 
recovered Toulon. The previous successes 
of the Piedmontese were reversed. 

On the side of the Rhine and the Nether- 
lands, the French improved upon the 
advantages won in 1793. Prussia, intent 
on subjugating her share of Poland, would 
continue the French war only for hard 
cash ; Austria would provide none, but 
Pitt furnished the subsi- 
dies demanded, in return 
for which Prussia sent to 
the Rhine 60,000 men, 
whose commander, 

Mdllcndorf, remained per- 
sistently inactive. In the 
Netherlands, the 
Austrians at first co- 
operated with the Duke 
of York, and Landrecic s 
was taken ; but Pichegru 
advanced at the head of 
the French Army of the 
North ; York was de- 
feated at Turcoing; 
further south, Jourdan, 
after a series of minor 
engagements, defeated the 
Austrians at Fleurus, 
while Mollendorf refused 


** Glorious 
First 
of June ” 



to which power, it may here be noted, he 
very shortly ceded the protectorate of the 
Dutch Colony at the Cape, which thence- 
forth remained a British possession, except 
during the brief interval of the Peace of 
Amiens. Holland itself was transformed 
into the “ Batavian Republic.” 
The revolt in La Vendee, 
though it had extended to 
Brittany, had l)ei‘n reduced 
to warfare of an exclusively guerrilla 
character. For the coalition tlu' ic cord 
of the year 1794 was pitiful. (iicat 
Britain alone could find some consolation 
in Lord Howe’s naval victory of the 
“glorious First of June” off Ushant— 
a battle famous, among other things, for 
the mythical heroism of 
, ' the crew of the Vengeur, 

who, after a magnificent 
! j * fight, did not refuse to 

strike their colours, but 
surrendered before the 
ship went down. The 
legend, however, was in- 
valuable as an inspiration 
of dauntless defiance. 
The situation was not 
redeemed in the following 
year. Austria, indeed, 
impelled by the energy 
of Pitt and the promises 
of the Tsarina Catharine, 
who was exceedingly 
anxious to keep the em- 
peror embroiled in the 
west, maintained the war, 
though without energy. 


to move to their support. General Hodm defended Dunkirk against the ^reat Britain did little 
The Austrians retired be- Duke of York in 1793, and it was owing to his exccpt make an abortive 
yondthe Meuse, York fell b™i*ght toU\®nd ta'ms. TwoyY^suterhl attempt to set the 6migr& 
back into Brabant, and inflicted several defeats on the Austrians, at thc head of a Royalist 


Pichegru made himself master of Belgium, 
In fact, with Austria, as with Prussia, 
the French war had come to be regarded 
as of minor importance as compared with 
Poland, and Francis was hoping to be 
compensated for the loss of the Nether- 
lands by the acquisition of Bavaria as 
the price of his assent to the 
Su^essioiv arranged between 

V* t Prussia and Russia. As the 

ic ones advanced, all the provinces 

on the left bank of the Rhine were 
occupied by the French ; Pichegru ad- 
vanced into Holland, disregarding the 
difficulties of a winter campaign ; the 
Dutch fleet in the Texel was captured, and 
the Stadtholder took flight to England — 


rising in Brittany, which was foiled partly 
by the miserable incapacity of the emigres 
themselves, partly by the skill and energy 
of Hochc, to whom Carnot entrusted the 
command. Some seven hundred of them 
were shot down in cold blood by the order 
of Tallien — ^who was present as com- 
missioner — not of Hoche, who proceeded 
to pacify the country with a judicious 
justice, which could be severe or lenient as 
circumstances might demand. But the 
coalition was broken up. Prussia, which 
had taken no elective part since 1793, 
made her own peace with the Republic 
in April by the Treaty of Basle, sur- 
rendering her territories on the left bank 
of the Rhine, and receiving a provisional 
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VICTIMS OF THE GUILLOTINE : A DAILY SCENE DURING THE REVOLUTION 
Such scenes as that represented in the above picture were witnessed daily in the streets of Paris and other cities 
hiring the Reign of Terror. In rough carts, men and women, amid the jeers and ins.ilts of the brutal mob, were 
aken to the place of execution and beheaded by the guillotine, whose thirst for blood remained insatiable. 
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promise of compensation on the right bank. 
Spain followed suit in July, ceding her 
portion in San Domingo. The Bourbon 
monarchy was the less averse because the 
young Dauphin, who had not been 
guillotined, but kept a prisoner, suc- 
cumbed in June under the severities of 
his confinement. 

It is not surprising that some two acore of 
pseudo-Dauphins were discovered at inter- 
vals in the years to come. The legitimist 
heir to the throne was now the late king’s 
brother, the Count of Provence, who 
assumed in his exile the title of Louis XVIII. 
Once more a new Government was on 


another insurrection in May, which was 
successfully put down by the Government. 
The scales had turned against mob rule. 

As usual, however, the remedy for dis- 
content was sought in the promulgation of 
a new Constitution. Two fundamental 
vices were discovered as the cause of 
failure in the past — the confusion of the 
legislative and executive functions, and 
the single chamber. The executive body 
was now to have no control over legislation ; 
the Legislature, divided into two chambers, 
would have no control over the execu- 
tive, save for the power of 'impeaching 
Ministers. The deputies were to be chosen 



THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT BY CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
Though of noble family, Charlotte Corday welcomed the Revolution, but was horrified at the acts of the Jacobins, and 
resolved to destroy one of their leaders. On July 17th, 1 793, she was admitted to the house of Marat on the plea that she 
had important news to impart, and finding him in his bath stabbed him to the heart. She was executed a few days later. 

From tJjc picture by H. Scheffer 


the verge of being formed in France. The 
“ Thermidorean ” reaction was the expres- 
sion of a strong national revulsion against 
the excesses of the last two years, and 
restored a considerable share of power to 
the bourgeois element. But the distress 
of the lower classes had found temporary 
alleviation from the employment provided 
by revolutionary committees, and from 
the “ maximum ” law, which had fixed a 
limit on the price of food and other articles ; 
both these disappeared with the reaction. 
The discontent of the mob was fanned by 
the surviving Terrorists, and Paris saw 
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by double election — the citizens who paid 
taxes choosing electors, and the electors 
choosing deputies. The younger deputies, 
forming the larger body, were to submit 
legislation to the elder, or Chamber of 
Ancients. The two bodies were to nomi- 
nate the five heads of the executive, the 
Directory, who would appoint Ministers. 
One of the Directory and one-third of each 
of the other bodies were to retire annually. 

An obvious weakness lay in the risk 
of Directory and Legislature losing touch, 
and creating a deadlock with its attendant 
dangers, which in England are obviated 



THE ARISTOCRATS’ HOUR OF DOOM : THE GAOLER READING THE NAMES OF THE PRISONERS CONDEMNED TO DIE 
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by tlic sysU'in of party Cabinets. The fear, 
li()\v(‘\’ri. of K'action, whether royalist or 
r('\ ()luii()i!.ir\-, taking effect at the coming 
okctions, inspired a further modifica- 
tion— that 111 the first instance two-thirds 
of the d(“puties must be chosen from 
the members of the Convention itself. 

There was no one in Paris to treat the 
('on vent ion as Cromwell 
had treated the Rump 
under somewhat similar 
circumstances ; but tlie 
Assembly was not so secure 
of its own })osition as the 
Britisli Parliament which 
prolonged its own life by 
jiassing tlu' Se|)teiinial 
Act. An insuri'cadioii in 
Paris of the discontented 
factions was almost a cer- 
tainty. Tlie (lovernment 
appointed Harras to deal 
with the emergency. 

Barras turned to a young 
artillery officer who had 
recently been cashiered 
for refusing to join tlie 
army in La Vendee — the 
same to whom the credit 
for till' capture of Toulon 
was known to be due. 

To him Banas entrusted 
the command of the 
troops. By the use of ar- 
tillery, dexterously secured 
by Murat, Bonaparte com- 
pletely scattered the in- 
surgents in the streets of 
Paris on October 5th. Tlie 
Man of Destiny had set his 
foot on tlie first rung of 
the ladder. Before 'we 
accompany him through 
his tremendous carc'cr. his 
rise to unexampiled power 
and the crash of his fall, 
we must turn to the events 
in Central Europ)e, which 
have been glanced at only 
from time to time in our 
sketch of the first years of the first French 
Republic. The sp>ecial affairs of Great 
Britain are reserved for separate treatment. 

The first piartition of Poland had reduced 
the area of that kingdom by transferring 
liorder [irovinci's to Russia, Prussia and 
Austria rcspcctivi ly ; while the throne 
itself had lieen secured for Stanislas 
Poniatuwski, a creature of the Tsarina. 
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This subjection, however, was not fo the 
liking of the Poles thcmselx es ; and 
when, at the close of the ’eighlies, Kbissia 
became involved in a Turkish war fhe 
hope was revived of rc<'o\a i mg indi'pen- 
dence and strengthening the Polish state. 

Ideas of constitutional reform were 
developed under tjie influence of the 


doctrines emanating from France in the 
opiening “ Constituent " stage of the Rtwo- 
lution. In May, 1790, the succession to the 
childless Stanislas was laid down in the 
Saxony line, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a lu'reditary instead of an 
electoral monarchy, and a (Constitution 
was promulgated. The liber uni velu. or 
right of any one noble to veto legislation, 



MADAME ROLAND AT THE GUILLOTINE 
The wife of Jean Marie Roland, Minister of the Interior, was arrested and taken 
to Sainte Pelagie. On November 8th, she was brought to the guillotine. 
“ O Liberty,” she said, addressing with her last breath the statue so-called, “what 
crimes are committed in thy name 1" Her husband afterwards stabbed himself. 


THE CELEBRATION OF MASS DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR 

From tlic painting by C. L. Muller 


was aliolished. the executixa' was placed in 
the hands of the Crown, and the legislature 
in the hands of a Senate and a represen- 
tative Assembly. The plan suited Leopold 
of Austria, who wanted a strong buffer 
state to hold back Russia ; it was less 
agreeable to Frederic William, who saw 
his chances of acquiring Danzig and 
Thorn vanishing ; and it did not suit 
Russia at all, for obvious reasons. Leo- 
pold, however, succeeded in establishing 
liis influence over the Prussian king, 
and the two German monarchs 

anrAer in July, 1790, and in 

« . February, 1791, to guarantee a 

nemics “ constitution” for Poland. 
Hence, Catharine’s anxiety to obtain a 
free hand for upsetting the new arrange- 
ments by involving Austria and Prussia 
in hostilities with France, and to bring 
the Turkish war to a conclusion. With 
the Peace of Jassy, in January, 1792, 
and the intense friction between France 
and the Powers in those months, both 
Catharine’s immediate objects seemed to 
be accomplished ; and she was aided by 
the death of the shrewd emperor in March, 
and by the dissensions among the Poles 
themselvrs, tin' old nobility being very ill- 
content with tlie new constitution, which 
d('l)ri\i(l them of their ancient and fatal 
“liberty” to make the central govern- 
ment an unworkable farce. Frederic 


William, no longci' gnidrd by a wiser 
ruler than himself, disi egai ih'd tli(' appeals 
of the constitutionalists, and the tradi- 
tional jealousy and distrust between 
Austria and Prussia revived, while Austria 
herself was committed to the French War 
in defence of the Netherlands. Catharine 
sought to satisfy Prussia by meeting her 
demands for additional Polish territory, 
while Austrian acquiescence was to be 
secured by the old scheme of exchanging 
the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria. 
But Austria was not so easily satisfied. 

With Dumouriez overrunning Belgium 
at the end of 1792, the practicability of 
the scheme of exchange was more than 
doubtful ; moreover, Prussia would give 
no active assistance in carrying it out, 
and refused to accede to Austria’s lin t her 
demands for the transfer to her of Anspach 
and Baireuth. Catharine, however, prac- 
tically twisted Frederic William to her 
will ; and in J anuary, 1793, the two powers 
made a secret treaty, arranging a parti- 
tion, and leaving out Austria — except for 
a joint undertaking to lend moral support 
to her acquisition of Bavaria. At the 
same time, Prussia bound herself to con- 
tiiUK' th(* Frciuh war. How slie inter- 
preted that obligation we ha\<' ali'eady 
seen. She took Pitt’s subsidies, seal 
Mollendorf to the Rhine, and remained 
inactive. In Poland, however, both 
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Prussia and Russia proceeded to carry out 
their joint policy with energy. Both 
invaded that country — to suppress dis- 
order — and ap|)ro|)i dated the respective 
shares agreed upon, that of Russia, it may 
be remarked, having double the population 
and four times the area of the 
Prussian portion. The effect 
■ on Austria was to terminate 
the policy of co-operation 
with Prussia, which had 
proved itself utterly untrust- 
worthy, and to bring into 
power the anti - Prussian 
iVlinister, Thugut. Neverthe- 
less, the partition was con- 
firmed in September, while 
Stanislas, with what was left 
of his kingdom, found himself 
a mere vassal of Russia. 

Again the Poles rose against 



Warsaw was enabled to hold out until 
the Prussians found themselves obliged to 
withdraw in order to suppress insurrec- 
tion in their own new provinces. Russia 
took up the task and completed it with 
thoroughness. The successful general, 
Suwarrow, defeated and cap- 
tured Kosciusko, stormed 
Praga, massacred its inhabi- 
tants, and seized Warsaw. 
Catharine could now afford 
to disregard Prussia and con- 
ciliate Austria. On January 
3rd, 1795, the two Powers 
completed the final partition 
by a treaty to which Prussia 
acceded a year later. A por- 
tion. including Warsaw, went 
to Prussia ; a larger portion, 
including Cracow, to Austria ; 
and the lion's share to 


the Russian dominion, in 1794, Tadfusc. R^^^sia Poland had vanished 

under the leadership of Kos- national movement in Cracow after Irom tlic map ot Europe. An 
■ ' ■ additional secret treaty be- 


the j 
was . . 
mander-in-chief. 


ciusko. The revolt had no 
practical chance of success, 
and it was perceived at Berlin that unless 
Prussia intervened the spoils would fall to 
Russia. A Prussian invasion in June 
resulted in the capture of Cracow, to 
which prompt action would have added 
Warsaw. But owing to llu' lack of it. 


He died in 1817. tween Austria and Russia 
never took effect, and did not, in fact, come 
to light till half a century had passed ; it 
is of interest as throwing light on the 
unscrupulous character of the designs and 
the diplomacy of Thugut, but exercised 
no pracfical effect whatever on history. 



THE DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF FLEVRUS IN 1794 

I roin tht! jiainting by Mauzaisse at Versailles 
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THE CONQUERING GENERAL OF THE 

DIRECTORY 

BONAPARTE IN ITALY AND EGYPT 


OONAPARTE, m the affair of “ Vend^- 
miaiie”— le, October 5th— saved 
the Republic from relapsing into anarchy 
The new C onstitution came into immediate 
force The five Directors chosen — -Carnot, 
Hail as, Rewbell, Letourneur, and La 
Reveillere — ^Were all members of the 
I egicide Assembly , but their policy was 
one of moderation, approved by the Legis- 
lature, of which bodies, as we noted, two- 
thirds were members of the Convention 
The government proved itself to be vigor- 
ous and alei t, as well as moderate, and the 
sense of public security began to revive, 
although the solution of the financial 
problem seemed as remote as ever 

Domestic order, then, was restored 
But Gieat Britain and Austria combined 


to reject peace overtures, and the con- 
tinuation of the war led directly to the 
establishment of some victoi lous general as 


The Early 
Genius of 
Bonaparte 


autocrat The destined Cctsar 
was the man who had made 
such excellent use of his chance 
of deserving well of the new 


Go\ eminent Ban as had his own reasons 


foi pushing the young man who, amid his 
ambitions, was consumed with passion 
for the fascinating widow Josephine 
Beauhai nais Carnot recognised a brilliant 
militai> gc'inus in the plan for an Italian 
campaign winch Honapaite had sent in 
He was ajipointed to the Italian command, 
married Josephine, and, aftei the briefest 
of honeymoons, started for the fiont in 
March, 1796 He was then six-and-twenty 
years of age He was one of several brothers, 
of a leading Corsican family, French only 
in the sense that Choiseul annexed Corsica 


just before Napoleon was born 

For years past, Corsica, under the 
leadership of the patiiot Pasquale Paoli, 
had been stiugglmg foi freedom from the 
Genoese rule, and the struggle was re- 
newed against the French The young 
Najxileon’s sympathies were With the 
patiiots to an extent which occasionally 


bi ought him into trouble while he was 
pursuing his studies for a military c areer 
m France He attached himself, however, 
to the revolution, and held an artillery 
command at the siege of Toulon, wheie 
he was on friendly terms with the Com- 
^ , missionei of the Committee of 

Career * * Public Safety, Robespierre’s 
1/ D I a g e r Younger brother After Robes- 
pierre’s fall, this connection 
went near to destroying his career, and 
he had been trying to obtain an appoint- 
ment as oigamser of the Turkish sultan’s 
artilleiy, when he was cashieied, aid 
then reinstated m older to “save the 
Republic ’’ in Venddmiaire 
Accoiding to the general plan of cam- 
paign, two French armies, undei Jouidan 
and Moreau, were to enter Germany and 
force then way to Vienna , Bonaparte 
was to force the King of Saidima— who 
had already lost Savoy and Nice, but 
maintained a §tiong army in Piedmont — 
to sever himself from the Austrian alliance, 
and was to diive the Austiians out of Italy 
The new general had as suboidmates 
men who had already shown great abilities, 
such as Massena and Lannes , he was soon 
to eclipse them Advancing with some 
40 000 men, he found the Austrian and 
Ihc dniontese foices under Beaulieu dis- 
posed in three divisions, piepaied to dispute 
his passage into Piedmont, and to cut his 
communications if he proceeded along 
the coast to Genoa Boiiapaite’s move- 
ments deceived Beaulieu, and he was 


successful in completely routing the centre 
. , division at Montenotte, and 


Defeated by 
Bonaparte 


splitting the light— the Pied- 
montese on the west — ^fiom the 


^ left, Beaulieu on the east The 
Austrians fell back to the north-east to 


defend the line of the Po, the Piedmontese 
to the north-west, to cover Turin But 
the King of Saidima, seeing that Piedmont 
was now practically indefensible, came 
to teims, and withdrew from the cojlition 
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THiS BOyMUUU Uf WAt'ULC.UW : Ilia uiNMArrY av-nuui-L/A X a m ats.ii:.xsiHc, 

As a lad, the future Emperor of the French attended school at Brienne, and having but a scanty acquaintance witli the 
French language, his lot was anything but happy. He even felt so miserable that he attempted to escape, and it is said 
that he offered himself as a SJailor to the British Admiralty. The lonely youth seems to have been an object of amuse- 
ment to his schoolmates, and Bonaparte’s sensitive nature must have been deeply wounded by their unfeeling treatment. 

}-roni tho paintinii by Rcalier Duinas 


Bonapartf was frta' to deal independently 
with the Ausli ians before April was ended. 
Beaulieu took up his ])osition behind tho 
Ticino ; again Bonaparte, hy rapid move- 
ments, completely outmaiKriivred him, 
and effected the passage of the Po at 
Piacon/a. Ileaulieu witlidrew behind the 
Adda. Bui llie fury of the French assault, 
lu'adrd by Bonaparte and Lannes in per- 
son, on the narrow wooden bridge at 
Lodi, carried the passage, and the Austrians 
were routed. Beaulieu, however, managed 
to draw his scattered forces together 
beyond the Mincio, and retreat to the all- 
important fortress of Mantua. 

Four days later Bonaparte entered the 
Lombard ca]dtal, Milan. The hypothesis 
that the Republican army was engaged on 
amission of liberation Was rendered some- 
what unconvincing by the toll which the 
con{}aeror k'vied, not only in cash but in 
works of art . wliicli the Itidians looked U])on 
as national tieasures, and various local 
insnrix'ct ions of the pojnilace took place 
which were sewaa'h' rejaessed. 

Na))K's. the other Bourbon state which 
was in the eo;dition Spain had with- 
drawn in the piexions year — was terrilied 
into neutrality, amd the Neapolitan con- 
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tingent was witlidrawn from the Austrian 
forces. Leghorn was seized ~ though the 
Duke of Tuscany, IIk' hrother of the 
emperor, had left the coalition l)efore 
Prussia — and the British merchants and 
shipping in that neutral port paid tlui 
penalty. Bologna and h'en aia. at the 
north of the Papal states, were occupied; 
and the Po])e Irought respite at th(‘ price, 
of a milliou sterling, the surrender of 
numerous works of art, and the cession of 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Ancona. Further, 
although Venice was neutral, Bonaparte 
, found a pretext for occupying 
Bonapar e s within the territories 

Bfilhaat ^ republic, tliereby 

Campaigning compelling Beaulieu 

in turn to violate the Venetian neutrality 
by occupying Peschiera, to cover Mantua. 
Beaulieu was thereupon attacked and 
driven north into the Tyrol, while a portion 
of his army remained in Mantua. 

The Directory, taking alarm at tho sud- 
den and startling prestige aeipiiiH'd in six 
weeks of brilliant cam[)aigning. |)roposc(l, 
blit did n(;t ventina* to j^ress. llial Bona,- 
jiartc' should leave half his arin\' imdi r 
command of Kellerman to deal will) the: 
Austrians, and should proceed with tho 
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them a victory, perhaps the most brilliant 
of all his brilliant achievements. Had 
Prussia joined the coalition at the outset, 
Dim would have been impossible. Had 
she followed up the Potsdam agreement 
by vigorous action, Austerlitz would have 
been impossible, and the French army 
might have been overwhelmed in spite of 
Ulm. Had Austria maintained a strict 
defensive till the Russian forces could co- 
operate, she would not have had her main 
army put out of action. Now, Alexander, 
shocked by Austerlitz, disgusted with 
Prussia, and annoyed with Austria, con- 


Treaty of Schonbrunn, Prussia gave 
up Neufchatel, Cleves, and Anspach. 
For these losses the Power which was 
negotiating with Great Britain for a 
subsidy was to be given possession of 
Hanover, on condition of formally allying 
herself to France. By the Treaty of 
Presburg, Austria ceded to Napoleon’s 
kingdom of Italy all her own Italian 
possessions. Napoleon’s obsequious allies, 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, were 
endowed with her outlying territories, 
though the Tyrol was presently to re- 
pudiate the Bavarian sovereignty. The 



THE FRENCH AT VIENNA: NAPOLEON RECEIVING THE KEYS OF THE CITY 


eluded a truce and withdrew. Francis, 
whose troops shared the defeat of Auster- 
litz with the Russians, obtained an armis- 
tice. The coalition was virtually at an 
end. The Prussian Minister, Haugwitz, 
was prompt to accept, at Schonbrunn, a 
treaty unexpectedly profitable super- 
ficially, but extremely dishonourable, 
which Frederic William did not venture to 
repudiate. Austria had practically no 
option in acceding to the terms dic- 
tated to her at Presburg on December 
26th. In England the news of Auster- 
litz proved mortal to William Pitt, 
who died in J anuary, 1809. By the 

I z 


three were severed from the old Empire, 
and the two first became independent 
kingdoms. The penalising process did 
not stop here. The Bourbon dynasty was 
summarily ejected from Naples for having 
attached itself to the coalition, and 
Napoleon’s brother Joseph was proclaimed 
King of the Two Sicilies, though the 
British fleet effectively secured the island 
against the entry of French troops. French 
forces occupied the Papal states. Hol- 
land and Belgium were then united under 
another brother, Louis. More than a dozen 
duchies and principalities were carved 
out of the ceded territories for Napoleon’s 
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marshals. Bavaria and Wiirtemberg pro- Ministry of all the Talents/’ since it was 
vided princesses as brides for Jerome constructed without consideration of party. 
Bonaparte and Eugene Beauharnais. Fox had always been disposed to take the 

Another mark of the triumph of the most generous view of the good intentions 

new empire over the old was the formation and good faith of the French Government, 

of the German Confederation of the In spite of the completeness of Great 
Rhine, a combination of a dozen of the Britain’s maritime triumph and of the 
Western states of the old empire, which relative progress of her commerce, the 

were severed from it and recognised the war entailed a heavy strain, which was felt 

much more effective suzerainty of the severely by the industrial population, and 
new — Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden at the conditions were favourable for seeking 

their head, with Dalberg, Archbishop of an honourable peace. Napoleon negotiated 

Mainz, as the prince-primate of the Con- on the basis of the restoration of Hanover 

federation. For foreign policy and for , and the retention of Malta and 

military services they were at the beck and Cape of Good Hope, which 

call of Napoleon. They got their profit to*^Britain bad been given up at the Peace 

by the mediatising of the minor baronies of Amiens, but reoccupied soon 

within their borders-That is, the several after the renewal of the war. Fox himself, 

states absoiix'd the hitherto independent however, was not long in realising that 

estates of the remaining tenants-in-chief Napoleon had no intention of relaxing his 

of the old empire. Francis II. did little hostility ; and his death, in September, 

more than recognise an accomplished fact removed the one powerful personality thal 

when he dropped the Holy Roman title, made for amicable relations, 

and called himself only the Emperor But the negotiations with Great Britain 
Francis I. of Austria. On August 6th, 1806, opened the eyes of Prussia, who was to 

the Holy Roman Empire ceased to exist. reap the due reward of her fatuous policy. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain and Prussia The formation of the Rhine Confederation 

had to be dealt with. Pitt’s death brought was a death-blow to any dream of a Prus- 

into power his great rival, Charles James sian hegemony in Germany replacing that 

Fox, in the Grenville Ministry,known as “the of Austria. But by way of placating her, 



NAPOLEON MEETING FRANCIS II. AFTER THE FORMER’S VICTORY AT AUSTERLITZ 

From the painting by Baron Gros 
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Napoleon dangled before her hints of a 
North German Confederation, of which she 
should be the head, but of which the im- 
practicability was secured. The compul- 
sory closing of the North German ports to 
English ships at Napoleon’s behest pro- 
voked England to reprisals which were 
ruinous to Prussian commerce. The dis- 
covery that 
Napoleon was 
proposing to 
King George the 
restoration of 
Hanover, the one 
reward which 
Prussia had been 
promised for the 
ignominious part 
she had played, 
was too much for 
Frederic William. 

The war party, 
which included 
his queen, Louise, 
carried the day. 

Great Britain and 
Russia wen; 
indeed both 
willing to com- 
bine against 
Napoleon, l)nt 
neither was will- 
ing to sacrifice 
much for Prussi;i, 
and neither was 
ready to render 
h e r immediate 
practical assist- 
ance. Neverthe- 
less, on October 
qth, Prussia flung down the challenge. 
The bout was short. The French forces 
had not been withdrawn from North Ger- 
many. Na]ioleon was with them ; they 
were in motion at once. Brunswick, the 
Prussian commander, changed his plan of 
taking the offensive and fell back towards 
Magdeburg, leaving one wing of his army 
under Hohenlohe to hold Napoleon in 
check at J ena. Hohenlohe was completely 
overwhelmed. The retreating Brunswick 
was caught on the same day at Auerstadt 
by a smaller French column under Davoust, 
and was compelled to retire. The arrival 
of the rout from Jena turned the retire- 
ment into a panic flight on October 14th. 
Prussia was prostrate. Fortress after for- 
tress opened its gates ; only Bliicher made 
a stubborn stand at Lubeck. Napoleon’s 


terms rose as he advanced ; Frederic 
William found that nothing short of abject 
submission would be accepted. But the 
limit had been passed. He would not sub- 
mit to Napoleon’s terms. He retreated to 
East Prussia, to throw himself on Russian 
support, and dismissed. Haugwitz, the 
Minister whose counsels had guided his 
policy. A fort- 
night after Jena, 
Napoleon was in 
Berlin. 'J'Ih' k'- 
maining North 
German states 
were joined to 
the Rhine Con- 
federation, in- 
cluding Bruns- 
wick and Hesse- 
Cassel, which 
were combined 
into the kingdom 
of Westphalia 
for a third 
brother of Napo- 
leon, Jerome. 

Russia and 
Great Britain 
still remained. 
Against tlo' 
latter, military 
or naval o[)era- 
t i 0 n s w e r e 
entirely useless. 
But it was to her 
hostility that 
Napoleon attri- 
buted every 
check he had 
received ; in Ik i 
he saw the moving spirit of every coml)ina- 
tion which had been formed against him, 
and in her he recognised the most serious 
obstacle to the expansion of his empire. 

To strike at her commerce was the one 
means of wounding her. Now, apart from 
Portugal, every port in Europe west of 
Denmark and the Adriatic was virtually 
under his control. On November 21st he 
issued from Berlin the Decree which was 
to bring her to her knees. Every British 
port was declared to be in a state of 
blockade. Every British ship was to be 
excluded from every port of the French 
Empire and of the dependencies and allies 
of the French Empire ; all British subjects 
were to be seized, and all British goods, 
or goods which had come from Britain, 
confiscated throughout those territories 
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NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA AT TILL.. 
Crushed under the power of the mighty Napoleon, Prussia was left 
only a fragment of her dominions by the Treaty of Tilsit. Louisa, 
the brave Queen of Prussia, met Napoleon at Tilsit, and endeavoured 
on behalf of her country to obtain concessions from him. 

From the p.-xintiiiK hy Gessc 
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The British Government was not long in 
replying In J anuary, 1807, all ports from 
which British ships were excluded were 
declared, by the first of a series of Orders 
in Council, to be in a state of blockade, the 
enforcing of which was infinitely more 
practicable than that of Napoleon’s paper 
pronouncement So far as the European 
n Continent shut out British 

n am s ra» ic Continent should 

A I he denied sea-borne com- 

meice The two gieat 
belligerents were treating neutrals , on the 
same principles each claimed forcibly to 
pi event neutrals from tiading with the 
iival power It was to be a trial of 
strength , but Napoleon, the challenger, 
had failed to realise that the arena was 
precisely that in which all the advantage 
lay with the sea-power which had no equal 
and no second She could prevent the 
neutral tiade , Napoleon could not 

It was true that neutrals weie more 
initated against Britain than against 
Napoleon, for the plain leason that it was 
the British and not the French who, in 
actual fact, came near to annihilating their 
trade altogether On the other hand, it 
was the dependents of Napoleon who found 
themselves by Napoleon’s orders robbed of 
British goods which they had stocked and 
precluded from replacing them — ^in whom, 
therefore, a bitter hatred of the new empire 
was aroused Again, while neutral ports 
existed where there could not even be a 
paper blockade to bar the entiy of Biitish 
ships, British goods could find then way 
into, and European goods could find their 
way out of, the Continent 

Finally, whatever Governments might 
forbid, the Continent stood m absolute need 
of goods which could be obtained only 
through the British, even more than the 
British stood in need of Continental goods 
If the traffic was made illegal, difficult, 
and dangerous, it also became proportion- 
ately profitable to those who took the 
risks of engaging in it , and an 
ai ure immense smuggling trade was 
• generated whil^h preserved a 
Continental market for British 
goods in defiance of Berlin Decrees Perhaps 
we may sum up the results by remarking 
that Napoleon’s Continental System,” 
while imposing fetters and manacles on 
the trade of the world, made a present to 
Britain of that predominance which the 
man with one wooden leg has over the 
man with two. In fact, it gave her a 
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monopoly precisely where it had been in- 
tended to exclude her altogether Russia, 
on the other hand, was to be challenged 
with cannon and bayonet Prussia had 
entered on the J ena campaign in alliance 
with both Russia and England, though she 
had com ted disaster before either of her 
allies could render effective support 
Russian armies were now moving on 
the east of Prussia, whither Frederic 
William had fallen back From Berlin, 
immediately after issuing the decree, 
Napoleon advanced into Poland, pro- 
claiming that he was appealing as a 
liberator The patriot Kosciusko had no 
confidence in Napoleon as a liberator , 
nevertheless, his name, audaciously 
attached to a proclamation, was made to 
serve as a call to arms for other Polish 
patriots An engagement at Pultusk 
foiced the Russians to letieat , but in 
spite of what even Napoleon regaided as 
the iinpi acticable condition of the country 
in mid-wmter, the newly-appointed 
Russian commander, Bennigsen, deter- 
mined on an active campaign, and 
appeared in force, threatening the positions 
The New Bernadotte and Ney in the 
British Napoleon was com- 

w I . pelled to march against him, 
mis ry inFebruaiy a terrific battle 

took place at Eylau, in which the Emperor 
failed to di ive Bennigsen from his position 
Neithei aimy was in condition to renew 
so desperate an engagement — .the casual- 
ties exceeded 30,000— and both fell back 
The new Biitish Ministiy— Poi tland’s 
— which was formed in March, intended to 
display vigour, but did not act up to its 
intentions Even the energy of George 
Canning could inspire it with only spas- 
modic activity , and though it undertook 
m theTreaty of Bartenstem, in April, 1807, 
in which Sweden joined, to despatch an 
army to the Baltic in support of Prussia 
and Russia, the reinforcements delayed, 
while Napoleon’s troops were multiplying 
The campaign opened in June Bennigsen 
repulsed Napoleon’s attack on his camp 
at Heilsberg, but on June 14th he was 
drawn into fighting a pitched battle 
against superior numbers at Fnedland 
Austerlitz was repeated 

Again the Tsar felt that disaster had 
fallen upon his army through the in- 
competence or the wavering of those who 
were or should have been his allies , for 
Austria might now have played the part 
which Prussia ought to have played before 
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Austerlitz. He resolved to negotiate with 
the French Emperor ; and the two met in 
a personal private conference on a raft in 
the River Niemen, at Tilsit, on June 25th. 
The result of the meeting was a complete 
revolution in the European situation. 

Already Prussia was crushed and Austria 
paralysed ; soon, in Napoleon’s expecta- 
tion, Great Britain would find her power 
sapped and her life-blood drained by the 
Continental System. It would be prefer- 
able to remove Russian antagonism rather 
than to attempt the conquest of Russia. 
At Tilsit, Napoleon found his task un- 
expectedly easy. The Tsar was ready to 
abandon the allies whom he held guilty 
of playing him false. Napoleon had a 
settlement to propose which would place 
all Western Europe under his own heel, 
and complete the Tsar’s 
Eastern supremacy by 
bestowing on him Finland 
and the better part of 
Turkey. Between them, 
the two would be masters 
of all Europe ; and the 
ruin of Great Britain 
would be assured when 
every port in Europe 
should be closed to her 
ships and her commerce. 

The Tsar found himself 
willing to abandon the 
liberation of an ungrateful 
Europe in favour of the 
aggrandisement of Russia. 

The Treaty of Tilsit 
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contemptible reign of fifteen years, Napoleon 
compelled him to abdicate the throne in 1808 . 


left to Prussia only a frag- Charles IV. of Spain was not a king of whom 
ment of her dominions his country had reason to feel proud. After a 

and this merely as a con- 
cession of Napoleon’s to 
the Tsar’s goodwill. Her Polish domains 
were transformed into the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, controlled by Saxony. Danzig 
became a free town. Other Prussian 
districts were added to Murat’s duchy of 
Berg, to Jerome Bonaparte’s kingdom of 
Westphalia, and to Louis’s kingdom of 
Holland. The French army 
was to remain in occupation 
until such war indemnity as 
France might claim should be 
paid. Turkey was to submit to France’s 
mediation between her and Russia, or 
take the consequences. Britain was to 
submit to Russia’s mediation, or take 
the consequences. As provided by secret 
agreement, the mediation for the one 
meant the cession of Wallachia and 


Conditions 
of the Treaty 
of Tilsit 


Moldavia ; for the other the cession of all 
conquests since 1805, and the witlidrawal 
of the maritime claims. Rejection was to 
mean in one case deprival of all European 
territories except Roumeliaand Constanti- 
nople, and in the other the ccanpletion of 
the Continental System by the inclusion 
^ of Sweden, Denmark, Pv^r- 

rhe Dutch Austria. Secret 

Fleet Captured i„|’„rniation, which the 
y n am Government was imable to 
reveal, reached Canning as to the secret 
stipulations of the Tilsit agreement. The 
Danish fleet was to be annexed. The 
Danish fleet need have caused little alarm 
to the British, and the Danish Government 
was no party to the proposal ; but 
Canning felt justified in anticipating 
Napoleon. A British fleet appeared before 
Copenhagen, and de- 
manded that the Danish 
navy should be handed 
over and neutralised in 
British ports. The Danes 
refused, but a three-days’ 
bombardment forced 
them to submission. The 
fleet was carried off as 
prize of war, and Den- 
mark herself was con- 
verted to bitter hostility. 
The action would have 
been in any case 
questionable ; since the 
information on which it 
was based could not be 
made public, while the 
Tsar and Napoleon re- 
pudiated the interpreta- 
tion placed on the 
Tilsit Treaty by the 
British Ministers, it assumed llu' appear- 
ance of a flagrant and inexcusable' l)reach 
of neutrality, damaging the British credit. 

Portugal now remained alone outside 
the Continental System. Napoleon treated 
tlie bombardment of Copenhagen as 
warranting the announcement that neu- 
trality in the struggle with England 
should no longer be recognised. He 
demanded the accession of Portugal to 
his system ; Portugal, honourably loyal 
to an alliance 0+ nearly 150 years’ standing, 
refused. In October, Junot was marching 
on Portugal ; Napoleon liad already 
agreed with Spain on the partition of her 
dominions. Armed resistance was out of 
the question, and Napoleon’s purpose 
seemed to be consummated. Groat Britain 
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responded V)y a new series of Orders in 
Council, imposing additional requirements 
on neutral traders, on pain of being 
treated as prize of war ; while Napoleon 
retorted with the Milan Decrees, imposing 
a corresponding penalty on neutrals who 
yielded to the British claim. That Gustavus 
of Sweden still refused to own himself 

beaten was a quite insignifi- 
Cae* Cant detail, since there was 

aesar s prospect of his receiving 

any practical help. Never- 
theless, defiance was coming from two 
quarters whence it might least of 
all have been expected. The French 
Republic had begun its career as th<* 
champion of freedom, in the sense ol 
democracy as opposed to monarchy. It 
had to]ipled over dynasties and organised 
n‘;)ubli( s on every side ; in theory at 
least it had established popular 
governments and abolished 
hereditary privileges, though 
it had made the new republics 
de])endent on itself. In France 
itsi'H. democracy had pre- 
pared the way, in accordance 
with tlie law laid down by 
pliilosophers of old, for the 
tyrannis perfected as Caesar- 
ism. The Caesar had con- 
verted all save one of the 
dependent republics into 
dependent monarchies,, ab- 
solute in type. He had added 
to his empire a congeries of 
minor monarchies; sometimes 
maintaining old dynasties, 
sometimes replacing them 
from his own family stock. 

For the old ancestral governments he 
had substituted the arbitrary and grind- 
ing yoke of a foreign domination ; the 
peoples had not received the freedom 
of democracy, and they had been robbed 
of national freedom as well. 

Hitherto Germany had all but lacked the 
nationalist conception ; owing to the 
Napoleonic order, the little leaven was 
by degrees to pervade the whole mass. 
In Si)ain the spirit of the people had been 
rej)! essed under centuries of despotism ; 
now, when a foreign despot was thrust 
upon them, it blazed out in sudden 
defiance. How tlie triumph of Napoleon 
acted upon Germany we shall presently 
examine. It was in Spain that the next 
phase was to be inaugurated. The 
Minister Godoy, his mistress, and her 
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husband, King ChaHes IV., had ruled 
Spain contemptibly for fifteen years — a 
melancholy sequel to the enlightened 
reign of Charles III. For most of the 
time they had acted as the humble 
vassals of France, a pawn for Napoleon 
to play when he thought fit. 

At the end of 1807, in order to facilitate 
the introduction of a French army into 
the Peninsula, the Em|)eror arranged with 
Godoy — as noted above — for a partition 
of Portugal and her colonies between 
Spain and France ; incidentally, his 
Italian dominion was to be consolidated 
by the transfer of the Ktrurian kingdom 
to France. But Napoleon had probably 
already made up his mind that it was time 
to substitute a Bonaparte for a Bourbon 
on the Spanish throne, a process con- 
veniently facilitated by differences between 
the reigning soveieigns and 
the heir apparent, Ferdi- 
nand. Between the* prince 
and Godoy there was 
natural hostility, which 
reached a point whicli 
seemed, before the end of the 
year, to warrant interven- 
tion — ^theoretically in siij^- 
])ort of the heir against tiu‘ 
machinations of the Minister. 

But the advancing troops 
occupied fortresses ; alarm 
was created. A popular 
outbreak frightened Charles 
into abdication in favour of 
Ferdinand ; and the queen 
was soon entreating Murat, 
whom Napoleon had des- 
spain in J 814 , and died in 18 .J 3 . patched from Italy, to re- 
store him. King and ex-king proceeded 
to meet the Emperor at Bayonne ; another 
outbreak in Madrid against the French 
served as excuse for enforcing abdication 
on Ferdinand. Charles surrendered his 
own claims to Napoleon, accepting estates 
and a pension by way of compensation ; 
^ . . and Napoleon nominated 

pain in ^ brother Joseph 

^ - to the vacant throne in 

Napoleon Mxxrdt, who 

had hoped for the crown, had to be 
contented with that of Naples, from 
which Joseph was transferred. The pride of 
a proud nation was touched to the quick ; 
and tlie whole Spanish people rose to arms 
in defiance of the Power which had over- 
thrown the mightiest coalitions that all 
Europe had been able to pour against him. 



FERDINAND VII. OF SPAIN 
He became king on the forced abdi- 
cation of his father, but Napoleon 
kept him prisoner during the Penin- 
sular War. Ferdinand returned to 






new TEAfALGAR CMANGED THE 
MCE OFTTIE WORLD, 

B£ING /I rCsDTNOTL TO MI/TORY 

By S I R. 7omn Knox Iaughton 




November i8th, 1805, at Znaym, 
an obscure little town in Moravia, 
Napoleon received the news of the 
battle of Trafalgar There had been, 
he said, some fighting , also a stoim, in 
which a few Fiench ships had unfortu- 
nately been lost That was all He 
pushed on, and a fortnight later won 
the battle of Austerhtz Here, indeed, 
was something like a victory Eveiy 
soldier in the Fiench army knew it , 
every Austrian, every Russian was 
keenly conscious of defeat The judg- 
ment of war was decisive against the 
coalition , and the dying Pitt, it has 
been said, recognised the blow as fatal 
to the liberties of Euiope Jena and 
Auerstadt in the following yeai seemed 
but to confirm the verdict, from which 
there was no longer any appeal 

In England, public opinion did not 
take any extended view To the 
- , English, as English, it 

* mattered little that the 
ig marc PlUSSians 

ulssipated crushed by the Fi ench , 

but they quite understood that after 
Trafalgar theie was no fear of a Fiench 
army coming into England The in- 
tolerable threat which had seemed to 
hang over the country for the last two 
years was dissipated and could not be 
renewed. Nelson was dead , but his 
spirit remained, the tutelary deity of 
his country— a feeling which Canning 
more distinctly formulated in the 
celebrated apostrophe 

And when in after-times with vain desire 
Her baffled foes, in restless hate, conspire 
From her fair brow the unfading wreath to 
tear. 

Thy hand, and hands like thine have planted 
there , 

Thou, sacred shade * in battle hovering near 
Shalt win bright Victory from her golden 
sphere, 

To float aloft, where England’s ensign flies, 
With angel wings and palms from paradise 

But whilst in England people were 


content to take their own selfish view 
of the result, on the continent of 
Europe Tiafalgar seemed a very small 
thing in comparison with Austerhtz or 
Jena Napoleon himself was probably 
the one man who, without m the least 
, undervaluing his own vic- 
apo coft 8 . could undei stand 

Hopes boned Trafalgar was the de- 
a ra a gar hopes and 

schemes We are not to be beguiled 01 
misled by his own statements of what 
he did or did not intend , we judge 
from his peisistent conduct, from his 
secret letters and orders, that fiom the 
date of the renewal of the war in 
1803 his all-absorbing idea was to 
land his army in England, when, with 
the help of God, he would put an end 
to her existence 

So he wrote repeatedly , but — as a 
still more illustrious Fienchman is said 
to have found -the first step was the 
most difficult One after the othei, in 
quick succession, he drew up different 
schemes for feiiymg his army across the 
narrow sea — so nairow that men have 
swum it, so nairow that a boy in a 
dinghy might paddle himself acioss, 
but which to Napoleon was impassable, 
because a few ships of war — ships ol 
the line, frigates, and smallei vessels - 
lay in the Downs or ranged along the 
coast of France, fiom Dunkirk to 
Etaples, in force to run down, sink, or 
destroy any boat which ventuied out , 
because in two years of scheming he 
was never able to bring up any sufficient 

force of the French navy 
, „ to drive these ships away, 

of Britain 8 i . i r 

j w if and secure the safe, unin- 

Wooden Wall8 , , , ; 

teriupted passage of these 

boats, because, before every poit in 
France or Spam, wherever a French or 
Spanish ship of war was to be found, 
there was a corresponding force keeping 
guard over it , because all his plans 
were rendered futile by the tenacity of 
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Cornwallis off Biest, and under him 
Pellew, Collmijwood, Cochrane, and 
others, in the Bay of Biscay, and of 
Nelson in the Mediterranean, off Toulon 
The mam force of the French navy was 
at Biest, and there the watch was the 
strictest If only the Brest fleet could* 
evade the vigilance of Cornwallis, get 
TK rK • Chan- 


The Changing 
Schemes 
of Napoleon 


nel, Keith, in the narrow 
sea, might be overpowei ed 


VI i-vauuicun i i i t 

and the French army be 
earned across before Cornwallis or any 
of his colleagues to the southward 
knew anything about it 

The detailed technical history of these 
two years, and the confidential corre- 
spondence during these two years of 
Napoleon with his Ministers, admiials, 
and geneials, give positive proofs of the 
reality of his wishes and hopes But the 
point to which we would call especial 
notice is the frequent change of plan 
As soon as the failure of one became 
evident, the conception of another began 
to take form The death of La Touche- 
Tr^ville, commanding at Toulon, m 
August, 1804, put an end to one plan , 
another had to be evolved, and gradually 
the Emperor conceived the one, more 
familiarly known, of a gathering of 
French and Spanish squadrons m the 
West Indies, whence they were to letuin 
and sweep the Channel in overpowering 
force When that failed, a modification 
of It was to be tried The fleet from the 
Mediterranean was to come off Brest , 
at the same time the fleet m Brest was 
to come out, and Cornwallis, caught 
between the two, was to be crushed 
By no possibility could such a plan — 
setting at defiance;, all principles of navi- 
gation and naval war —.have succeeded , 
ani if Villeneuve, the admiral com- 
manding the Mediterranean fleet, had 
TK A brought it off Brest, it must 
Di t have been destroyed by 
riansofthe before ever the 

mperor inside could get 

out. As it was, Villeneuve refused to 
throw away his fleet in that fashion, and, 
having come as far as Ferrol, turned m 
the opposite direction and went to Cadiz 
His disobedience marked the failure of 
this plan , and, threatened by a coalition 
of the European Powers, Napoleon, who 
had been flattering himself with the idea 


that if he could crush England the soul 
of the coalition would be dead, felt 
obliged to attend to the critical position 
in Germany before starting on a new 
plan to get his army across the Stiaits 
That some plan, on lines similar 
to those that had preceded it, and 
probably as absurd as any of them, 
would have been devised appears 
certain , but the fond hope was 
destroyed at Trafalgar The knowledge 
was forced on Napoleon that theie was 
no longei a possibility of his getting 
the command of the Channel for the 
few hours or days that he lequired, and 
that othei means must be found for 
bieaking the powei of England She 
could not be crushed by armed force, 
she should be crushed by the rum of 
her commeice Out of this determina- 
tion came the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 
the Continental System, the land block- 
ade, met —on the part of England -by 
the Oi ders m Council and the blockade by 
sea Of the cruel suffering caused by 
this commercial war, this war of the sea 
against the land, we cannot speak m 
- _ any detail In England it 

o * was terrible, but the national 


^ was enduied In France it 
was the rum of bankeis, merchants, and 
manufacturers , when the factories weie 
still, the workmen were starving , it was 
the hoiror of desolation crowning the 
desolation ol more than a dozen yeais 
of titanic war But the glamour of 
militaiy success and the authoiity of 
the Emperor maintained the struggle 
and sustained the suffeimg Other 
nations, not so suppoited, refused to 
endure In Spam, m Portugal, m 
Germany, in Russia, it was maintained 
past the breaking point, and the 
Peninsular War, the Russian campaign, 
and the War of Liberation followed 
Leipzig and Waterloo were the conse- 
quents , the Congress of Vienna, the 
Holy Alliance, the map of Europe as 
It remained for fifty yeais, the kindling 
of German aspirations succeeded, and 
the unification of Germany, and — less 
directly — of Italy, has placed the 
coping-stone on the edifice whose 
foundation was laid m the destruction 
of the French sea power at Trafalgar. 

John Knox Laughton 


existence was at stake, and it 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 
rhis famous picture was painted by Turner after seeing: the old Tdm^raire towed up the Thames. 


NELSONS FAMOUS SIGNAL AT TRAFALGAR 
In this picture, reproduced from the painting by Turner, Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, is shown 
flying the memorable signal at Trafalgar, “England expects every man will do his duty. ” 
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NELSON’S DEATH IN THE HOUR OF 
VICTORY 

From the jjaiiuins: by A. W. Devis 


THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 
The Victory, with the body of Lord Nelson on board, being towed into the 
harbour at Gibraltar by H.M.S. Mars the day after the Battle of Trafalgar. 






THE AWAKENING OF NATIONALISM 
WELLINGTON’S BRILLIANT TRIUMPHS IN THE 
PENINSULAR WAR 

^APOLEON had committed himself to fabric. A complete reorganisation had 
an error vast and far-reaching in his become an absolute necessity, while it 
attempt to reduce Great Britain to sub- could be brought al>out only by a drasti ' 
mission by his Continental System. He suppression of vested interests, whicli was 
calculated that Britain had more need of anathema to the cabal which had hitherto 
the Continent than the Continent had of guided the king. Statesmen were not 
Britain ; whereas the need for English lacking who realised the need ; there was 
goods was so great that no decrees could only one, Stein, who had the resolution 
keep them out, and, while a sea-borne carry the reforms through ; 

trade was a necessity, the British could and after Jena, Frederic William 

ensure that no carriers but themselves Reform himself still lacked the courage 

should be available. In his Spanish to entrust him witli the task, 

policy he committed himself to a second Hardenberg, the statesman who took the 
error equally far-reaching, based on a place of Haugwitz, was of the same 
miscalculation which would probably have school as Stein ; but he, too, was not bold 
been shared by almost every observer enough to override opposition. By a 
at the time. He assumed that a Govern- curious fate, it was Napoleon himself who 
ment having for its sanction the force of after Tilsit forced Stein upon tlie king, 
the Empire could have nothing to fear because Hardenberg’s English sympathies 
from popular insurrection. The event were not to be tolerated, and Stein 
was to prove that an insurgent people, appeared to him in the light of a financier 
Th F h ^ British army, whose skill would raise the funds which 

Arm Held numbers but he intended to extort from Prussia. 

i/”chc^ck keep a quarter Stein was appointed Minister in October, 

of a million French troops 1807, with a free hand, which he did not 
locked up in the Peninsula for five years and hesitate to use. 

finally drive them out of it altogether, in Prussian society was organised in three' 
spite of the military genius of such rigid castes — ^nobles, citizens, and peasants, 
generals as Soult, Massena, and Marmont. Of these, none but the first had any share 
The initial miscalculation of the ease whatever in the management of the state, 
with which Spain could be held in subjec- while tlie last were still in the condition 
tion being demonstrated, the Governments of serfage. The nobles supplied all the. 
learned that popular national enthusiasm officers of the army ; the rank and file 
was a potent instrument at their disposal were drawn from the peasants. It was 
which they had not hitherto dreamed of ^ neither expected nor permitted 

bringing into play, and which ultimately ci&sses*^** that the wealth- producers should 
wrought Napoleon's downfall. be fighters, just as it was for- 

Even at tlie time when Napoleon was bidden to the nobles to descend 

intervening in Spain, and carrying out his to the degrading occupation of trade, 
scheme for a Bonapiirtist monarchy, the The land itself was correspondingly divided 
ground was being prepared in Prussia, between the three classes and could not 
and the seed was being sown which should pass from one to the other. The Prussian 
in due time bring forth harvest. Jena peasant was still in the position legally 
and Auerstadt had awakened the existing held by the English villein in the fourteenth 
Government of that unhappy state to a century, but which even then was largely 
consciousness of the rottenness of its modified in practice. To the citizen, in the 
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S( ns(' of a denizen of the cities, as well as to 
t he serf, citizenship in the sense of political 
rights and responsibilities was denied. 
Under such conditions public spirit even 
of the most local kind could st arecly tak<' 
root; patriotism, 
the public spirit 
which is not ^ 
parochial or 
provincial but 
national, was all "' 
but an impossi- 
bility. 

The first step 
was to make 
citizenship pos- 
sible. A com- 
mission of Har- 
denberg’s had 
made recom- 
mendations; 
before Stein had 
been a week in 
office he had 
translated the 
r e c o m m e n d a- 



Jourtlan Soult 

TWO OF NAr'ULfc.ON S FAMOUS MARSHALS 
A marshal in the army of Napoleon, Jourdan gained victories against 
the Austrians, but was defeated by the Duke of Wellington at Vittoria 
in 1813. Soult was a tower of strength to the French army, and 
served his country with distinction in Spain and other countries. 

He was defeated by Sir John Moore at the battle of Corunna. 

tions into decrees. The restrictions which common citizenship being made possible, 
bound a man to live and die in the class Stein saw the means to its development 
and in the employment to which he was in demanding the fulfilment of the 
born were abolished. The law permitted obligations of citizenship, participation 


every man to follow whatsoever calling he 
chose. The transfer of land became free ; 
the peasant was no longer bound to the 
soil, he was at liberty to seek new pastures 
'oil! in the life of tlu' cities. A little 
later, not by 
Stein but by 
Hardenberg, he 
was converted 
into the pro- 
prietor of his 
land ; for the 
])resent he re- 
mained a tenaiit 
who had to pay 
the landlord 
dues in one form 
or another for 
his holding, 
while both Stein 
and Harden- 
berg left the 
jurisdiction of 
1 1 1 e baronial 
class intact. 
A sense of 



inn uCrAin ur &ik jumw muukjb, ax cukuinina 
In chief command of the British army in Spain in 1808, Sir John Moore co-operated with the Spaniards in expelling 
the French forces from the Peninsula. Learning of the Spanish defeats and of the fall of Madrid, he began a masterly 
retreat to Corunna, the huge army of France following in pursuit. In a brilliant action at Corunna, on 
January lOth, 1800, Moore repulsed Soult’s attack, but in the hour of victory the gallant soldier was mortally wounded. 
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THE PARTING OF EMPEROR AND EMPRESS: NAPOLEON’S FAREWELL TO JOSEPHINE 
Being without family and desirous of an heir to carry on the dynasty, the Emperor Napoleon resolved to obtain a 
divorce from his consort Josephine, and with her reluctant consent this was carried through at the close of 1809. The 
emperor’s farewell to the woman whp bad been his wife for thirteen years is admirably depicted in the above picture. 

From the painting by Laslett J. Pott 
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in public duties. He started at the 
bottom by instituting local elective 
bodies to manage minor local affairs — 
the beginnings of a representative system 
which was intended to culminate m a 
representative parliament ; not, tn 
England, controlling administration ^^'Sbut 
able to make its voice heard and its will 
, , felt in public affairs Stem’s 

ruasias office, however, was 

e orming enable him to carry 

his programme beyond tlie 
initial stage, which was of itself sufficient 
to bring into being the sense of individual 
responsibility and duty to the public, 
of a common good to be wrought for in 
common, for which there was no room 
in the old system 

Besides this there was the reorganisa- 
tion of the army, a work which, like the 
abolition of caste, was not the creation of 
Stein’s own genius, but was one which his 
colleagues would liardly have been able 
to set on foot without the aid of his 
vigorous initiative The actual oigamser 
was Scharnhorst As matters stood, 
promotion among the officers was pei- 
manently blocked by superannuated 
veterans, and the ranks were filled 
with long-service men, to whom the 
citizen class had not contributed 

The recent development of huge armies 
had made universal liability to military 
service a practical necessity , but the con- 
ditions laid down after Tilsit restricted 
the number of troops to 40,000 men By 
Scharnhorst’s plan a short-service period 
took the place of the foimer twenty years 
in the ranks At the conclusion of the 
period the men were drafted into reserves, 
so that while the numbers of the short- 
service army stood at 40,000, there was soon 
a large reserve of trained soldiers who 
could be called to arms in case of necessity 
In addition, a “ Landwehr,” or militia, 
was created for home defence, though 
it was not enrolled till five years later, 
. . and the scheme of a “ Land- 

PatrioHs^ sturm,” or general arming of the 
In was prepared But 

the reorganiser of Prussia was 
intensely patriotic, intensely nationalist , 
his influence soon proved far more seriously 
antagonistic to the Napoleonic ascendancy 
than that of Hardenberg, while he aroused 
a more active hostility to himself in the 
nobles, who had encouraged the king in his 
pusillanimous courses of old, and who 
now found their privileges challenged 
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Stem was zealous to place the country 
once more on a fighting basis, and to ally 
it with Austria , in the sudden uprising 
of Spam he was not alone in recognising 
a universal call to arms, and he did 
not believe m the completeness of the 
harmony between the Tsar and Napoleon. 

The Emperor received information of his 
plans for an Austrian alliance, and the 
demands on Piussia immediately took 
a more stringent form Defiance at the 
moment was impossible ; Frederic William 
gave way Stem soon after resigned, and 
the present prospect of Prussia taking 
arms against Napoleon disappeared A 
few weeks later Stem was forced by the 
Emperor’s wrath to flee for his life to 
Austrian territory But the gram of 
mustard-seed, the nationalist ideal, had 
taken root 

The “ Address to the Geiman Nation,” 
issued by the philosopher Fichte during 
this year, formed a powerful appeal 
which went home to the hearts of 
the people, and when their hour came 
they answeied to it magnificently All 
Europe was startled by the rising of 
« Spain, some months before the fall 

pam great Ministei m Prussia 

Arms Inuring the last week of May, with- 
out oiganisation, without warning, 
without any common plan, every district 
of Spain which was not actually dominated 
by the presence of French forces was in 
arms The officials were compelled by the 
populace to join , those who ventured to 
refuse were apt to find a short shrift. At 
every centre of insurrection a ” junta,” or 
governing committee, was formed in the 
name of King Feidinand, as well as an 
army The clergy flung themselves into 
the popular cause m opposition to the 
Antichrist who was coercing the Pope 

It did not occur to Napoleon that the 
resistance was serious His generals, Bes- 
sKres, Dupont, and others, were soon 
moving on various provinces , but a 
success of Bessi'res, which secured the 
route from the Pyrenees to Madrid, was 
followed within a week by a disaster to 
Dupont, who was compelled to capitulate 
with all his forces at Baylen, and King 
Joseph, at the end of July, had to flee from 
Madrid, which he had only just entered. 

Meanwhile the Government in London 
had resolved on a new military policy. 
Napoleon had seized, Portugal, but that 
country was eager to be set free, and the 
mistress bf the seas had no difficulty m 
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despatching troops thither The Spanish coping with Napoleon Their extended line 
monarchy was at war with Great Britain, was rapidly pierced and scattered , and 
but Spam, now represented by the Central though Palafox was able to throw himself 
Junta at Seville, was at war with Napoleon, into Saragossa, where a prolonged and 
and, in Canning’s view, was ipso facto heroic defence was maintained, it appeared 
an ally of Great Britain. On August ist as though serious resistance had already 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had particularly been shattered Napoleon marched in 
distinguished himself in India, landed in triumph to Madrid In the meantime, 
Portugal at the head of 1 8,000 British troops n tK f J<^hn Moore whose m- 

At Vimeiro he was met by Junot, M r British 

who was still in command of the French Corunna***^^ agent and from the Spanish 

foices m Portugal Wellesley was victori- Government was scandal- 

ous, but hib success was marred by the ously inadequate, had advanced under 
ai rival on the scene of two senior officers, great difficulties to support the Spaniards 
Burrard and Dalrymple, who, instead of Learning of the Spanish defeats, and, by 
crushing Junot completely, concluded with an accident, of the fall of Madrid, he 
him the Convention of Cmtra, under which turned to effect a diversion by advancing 
the French troops evacuated Poitugal, against Soult’s division This brought 
but were conveyed with their arms in Eng- Napoleon himself m puisuit, and Moore 
lish ships to France The indignation of began a masterly retreat to Corunna, 

Napoleon with Junot was equalled by where English transports should have 

British indignation with the generals who been awaiting him but weie not 
had failed to make the most of their Napoleon was satisfied to leave the corn- 
success All were recalled, and the pletion of the pursuit to Soult, while he 

command was taken up by Sir John himself letired from Spain, which he re 

Moore, though Wellesley, cleared of all gaided as virtually conqueied Moore, m 
charges, was to reappear next yeai a brilliant action at Corunna, on January 
Napoleon was annoyed not so much by ihth, 1809, lepulsed Soult’s attack, and 
^ , the actual events in the though his own life w is lost, his ti oops were 

* Peninsula as by the excitement able to embark on the transpoits, which 
ig np ^ere causing m Europe had now an ived Six weeks latei, Saragossa 

n russia tightened the curb upon had fallen Soult entered Portugal, the 
Prussia, which shrank from Stein’s pro- South of Spam was held in subjection by 
posal of open war, and caused the Minister’s Maishal Victor, and with a quarter of a 
fall But the matter of first importance million of Fiench troops m the Peninsula, 
was to overawe Europe by a fresh demon- the insurgents seemed to have little 
stration of the amity between the Emperor enough to hope for 

and the Tsar, since Austria, too had been But it was equally obvious that a very 
reorganising and arming large foice was necessary to maintain 

In October, a magnificent confeience was Joseph m Spam In Austria, the war 
held at Erfurt, where all the vassal princes party was m the ascendant, and the active 
were present and the Courts of Austria and spirit of revolt was spreading in Germany 
Prussia were both represented In appear- Austria I'esolved on w'ar, confident that it 
ance, at least, the conference was successful would take but little to bring about the 
Napoleon left Erfurt with the operations co-opeiation of Piussia and of the Rhenish 
against Turkey for carrying out the Tilsit confederation The population of the Tyrol, 
agreement postponed, and with a free hand wdiich had been ceded to Bavaria at the 
for Spam Nevertheless, the display ol a . .a Treaty of Presbuig, detested 
harmony only veiled the fact that the ® the new regime, which ignored 

Tsar’s friendship for Napoleon was cooling traditional customs and preju- 

The Emperor was fully aware that the * dices The Austrian ai my itself 

suppression of Spam would demand a large had been placed on a greatly improved 
force Early m November he himself footing by the Archduke Charles, and the 
passed the Pyrenees to conduct the opera- Minister, Count Stadion, was of Stein’s 
tions The daring spirit of the insurgents political school — ^mutatis mutandis — with 
had not provided them with a capable a strong desire for Austria to take her 
central government m the Seville Junta, place as the leader of German nationalism 
or with capable military chiefs, and their It was as the champion of Europear 
dispositions were quite inadequate for freedom and German nationalism thal 
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Austria threw down the gauntlet in April 
without entering into definite treaties with 
Great Britain or with the Spanish Nation- 
alists, who hrtd struck a formal alliance 
in January. In April, Wellesley also 
returned to the Portuguese command, 
having under him 20,000 British troops, 
and ])eing appointed generalissimo of the 
Portuguese forces. Portugal was to be 
the basis for co-operation with the Span- 
iards. In view, however, of the Austrian 
declaration of war against Bavaria, the 
British Government resolved to concentrate 
its main effort on an attack on Holland, 
which, if prom]:)tly and effectively carried 
out, would have very materially affected 
Napoleon’s campaign on the Danube. 

It is by no means clear that the 
scheme in itself was not well advised, 
though it is siifliriently obvious that if the 
40,000 men who were sent on the Wal- 
cheren Expedition had been dispatched to 
Welk'sley instead, the Peninsula cam- 
])aign of 1809 would have taken a very 
(litierent course. As the event proved, the 
biilliancy of Wellesley’s personal suc- 
cesses did not enable him to maintain 
ground beyond the Portuguese frontier ; 
the Walcheren Expedition was ignominious 
and disastrous, and the only check on 


Napoleon’s operations on the Danube lay 
in the fact that so many of his troops were 
detained on the south of the Pyrenees. 

The Austrian advance to Regensburg 
threatened the Emperor’s forces witli dis- 
aster ; but his arrival to conduct the 
operations in person changed the situation. 
Napoleon’s presence had a paralysing 
effect on the Archduke Charles. In five 
days, by a series of heavy blows, the Em- 
peror had driven the Austrians before him 
in full retreat, and the prospect of a general 
German revolt had already all but van- 
ished. He advanced to Vienna; but a 
severe and unlooked-for check at the battle 
of Aspern-Essling on May 21st placed him 
in a very dangerous position, d'lie arcli- 
duke, however, lost nerve, and faiU'd to 
. . take advantage of liis oppor- 

us rian tuTiity. The moment passed; 

At w French reinforcements were 

agram strengthen tlie lines 

of communication. Six waa ks later Napo- 
leon succeeded in accom])lishing the pas- 
sage of the Danube by night ; the Austrians 
had to fall back to Wagrain, whence 
they were again foiced to retreat after a 
stubborn battle on July ()th. d'o the victors 
themselves the defeat by no means seemed 
to be a crushing blow ; but the Austrians 



THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON TO MARIE LOUISE OF AUSTRIA IN 1810 

From the painting by Rouget 
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THE BAPTISM OF NAPOLEON’S HEIR, THE “KING OF ROME,” ON JUNE IOth, JSll 
To the Emperor Napoleon and Marie Louise was born an heir on March 20th, 1811, and from his birth he was styled 
“ King of Rome." His baptism on June lOth is depicted in the above picture. His death occurred in the year 1832, 


had lost heart, and sought and obtained an 
armistice. In the north, at tlie opening 
stage, the daring but unauthorised raid of 
Colonel Schill with a regiment of cavalry 
from Berlin had excited high hojies for 
the moment ; but he had been unsup- 
jiorted, and was annihilated at Stralsund, 
just after Aspern. 

The Duke of Brunswick, successor of 
the old duke who had formerly com- 
manded the • Prussian forces, raided 
Saxony from Bohemia, but Germany was 
content to admire without aiding. It was 
only in the I'yiol that the gallant Hofer 
remained unsubdued after Wagram. Under 
his leadership, tlie Tyrolese had thrown off 
the Bavarian yoke ; and now an invading 
forei' met with such disaster that the 
French evacuated the region. But the 
Tyrol, too, was soon to find itself deserted. 
At the end of July the belated British 

«... expedition arrived on the 

The British ^ f - . .. 


Expedition on 
the Scheldt 


Sciieldt. An immediate ad- 
vance on Antwerp might still 


have dealt a heavy blow ; but 
time was wasted at Flushing while the 
defences of Antwerp were being secured. In 
the marshes of Walcheren the troops were 
laid low by fevers. The bulk of them were 
withdrawn, and those that were left were 
more than decimatc'd from the same cause 

2 A 


before they, too, were recalled. The whole 
business was a ghastly failure. In the 
meanwhile, Wellesley had been showing 
what it was possible for a brilliant 
commander to do, and what it was not 
possil)le to do unaided. 

On his arrival at Lisbon in April he 
organised the defences of the capital 
and then threw himself northward on 
SoulFs lines of communication, and forced 
the marshal to evacuate Portugal with the 
loss of his cannon. He was thus enabled 
to attempt a swift blow on Madrid, in 
conjunction with the Spaniards. But 
he could get no reinforcements from 
England --the troops were wanted for 
Walcheren— ^and the Spanish Govermueut 
forces, the generals, and the Government 
itself, were incompetent. Wellesley reached 
Talavera, where he was attacked by King 
Joseph and Marshal Victor on July 28th. 

The Spaniards broke and fled, yet the 
valour of the British troops gave them the 
victory. But the British troops could 
not take Madrid by themselves, and 
Soult was already threatening the line of 
retreat. Wellesley, who was rewarded for 
his victory by the title of Viscount 
Wellington, fell back into Portugal, recog- 
nising that the present possibilities w(‘re 
limited to the defence of that country. 
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Wellington’s retirement into Portugal 
and the collapse of the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion, capping the defeat of Wagram and 
the failure of Germany to rise, ended any 
inclination on Austria’s part for the pro- 
longation of the contest' Count Stadion 
was replaced by Metternich, pi whom 
popular sympathies did not exist. The 
^ ^ idea of Austria as the head of 
H r ^ German nation vanished 

® ® Austria bowed to the con- 

as a ee By the Treaty of Vienna 

m October, the Tyrol, in spite of promises, 
was tossed back to Bavaria, its resistance 
was crushed, and Hofer was betrayed and 
shot as a rebel The regions terminating 
on the Adriatic were surrended to Napo- 
leon, and formed into the “ Illyrian Pro- 
vinces ” Cracow was annexed to the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw The Austrian 
change of fiont was completed and her 
humiliation consummated when, m the 
following Maich, Napoleon demanded and 
obtained the hand of the Austrian princess, 
Maiie Louise, an alliance for the sake of 
which he divorced J osephme 

Before Wagram, Napoleon had already 
rounded off his Italian dominion Pius 
VII had never been his obedient servant , 
even after the Berlin Decree, the Pope 
refused to close the papal ports to the 
British In 1808 Napoleon occupied 
Rome , m May, 1809, he issued a decree 
confiscating the Papal States, and the Pope 
was held a still unsubmissive prisoner at 
Savona The States themselves were re- 
organised as departments The annexation 
was another move towards stopping the 
leaks m the Continental System 

Sweden had been secured at last by the 
fall of Gustavus IV , whose stubborn refusal 
to submit to overwhelming force brought 
about his deposition, and the elevation of 
Charles XIII to the thione Charles sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, and since there 
was no heir to the reigning house, found an 
excuse for nominating Marshal Bernadotte 
« j 4* as his successor. Although 
Bernadette bernadotte did not actually 

*r^***'/° ascend the throne till 1818, 
he at once assumed practical 
control of the state The formation of 
the Illyrian provinces after the Treaty of 
Vienna closed what had been the Austrian 
ports in the Adriatic There remained only 
some points on the North German coast, 
besides Holland, where Louis Bonaparte 
found the needs of his subjects more 
exigent than his brother’s demands, and 
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permitted a considerable introduction of 
British goods, which, it must be remem- 
bered, covered practically all colonial pro- 
duce, tea, cotton, and other necessaries, 
since British ships were the only carriers. 

In r8io the Emperor’s demands became 
so insistent that Louis abdicated, where- 
upon Holland was annexed to Napoleon’s 
empire It is noteworthy that Joseph in 
Spam, as well as Louis in Holland, 
found the brother’s bonds so galling that 
he, too, would have abdicated if he had 
been permitted to do so The annexation 
of Holland, m July, 1810, was followed up 
by the incorporation with the empire of 
the still nominally free Hansa towns and 
coastal districts, including the Duchy of 
Oldenburg, with the futile aim of stopping 
every cranny in the wall which Napoleon 
was seeking to build up for the total ex- 
clusion of British commerce The seizure 


of Oldenburg soon proved to be at least a 
contributory cause of the defeat of the very 
object with which it had been effected 
The divorce of Josephine was carried 
through, with her reluctant consent, at 
the close of 1809 For obvious reasons. 


Napoleon, like Henry VIII of England, 
^ , wanted a male heir of his 

apo eon a carry on the dynasty , 

Ma^na*^*^ a want which Josephine could 
arriage supply Moreover, a matri- 


monial alliance with one of the two 


imperial houses would give the dynasty 
of the Corsican a status which it lacked 


The first approaches on the subject had 
been made to Alexander at Erfurt , by 
him they had not been warmly received, 
and of the two available Russian princesses 
the elder had been promptly betrothed 
to the Duke of Oldenburg 

In December, 1809, a formal request for 
the hand of the second was presented to 
the Tsar , but already the balance was 
leaning towards Austria. Napoleon was 
disinclined to risk receiving a direct refusal 
from Russia which the Tsar’s lukewarm 


attitude rendered more than probable. 
Negotiations were opened with Vienna, 
where Metternich had none of Alexander’s 


scruples. The marriage was arranged 
and took place in April. The annexation 
of Oldenburg completed the breach with 
Russia, which formally withdrew from the 
Continental System in December, and 
opened its ports to British commerce 
Napoleon had in fact decided on a change 
of policy. Austria could no longer be 
considered as a rival, but she might be 



THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BADAJOZ BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN 1812 
Reaching Badajoz in the middle of March, the Duke of Wellington resolved to carry it before Soiilt could arrive to 
relieve it, and the storming of the town “was perhaps the most terrific incident of the war.’’ The defence was 
obstinate and ingenious, but, after appalling carnage, the walls were carried by escalade and the fortress captured. 

l-'rom a contemporary einjraving 


utilised as an associate in consolidating 
the empire of Western Europe. If Russia 
chose to assume the role of rival instead 
of coadjutor, she should in due course be 
humbled like all other opponents except 
the maritime Power. The dream which 
Napoleon may have dreamed after Tilsit 
of an advance through Asia, in conjunction 
with Russia, and the demolition of the 
British power in India, had been of but 
brief duration at best, though the sus- 
picion of it had caused some commotion 
in the minds both of the British them- 
selves and of native potentates who hoped 
to profit by their overthrow. As Napoleon 
and Alexander drew manifestly apart, the 
perturbation was speedily allayed. But 
in Eurojie tlu' events of i8io })ointed to 


the development of the rupture between 
France and Russia into open war before 
any long time should have passed. 

In the Peninsula, moreover, the course 
of the year’s campaigning did not im})ro\'e 
the French position. It opened, indeed, 
not unfavourably. Wellington was mak- 
ing no movement into Spain, and during 
the first months Soult overran Anda- 
lusia, where the Spanish Government was 
strongest, and drove the Junta and its 
armies into Cadiz. In the north, Catalonia 
was being conquered by Suchet. Napo- 
leon resolved to bring the war to an end, 
and Massena was despatched with a 
mighty force to drive the British into the 
sea ; but that rather difficult operation 
was made none the easier by tlu’ jealousies 



STORMING THE SPANISH TOWN AND CASTLE OF ST. SEBASTIAN IN SEPTEMBER, 181 ? 

From an engraviin^ published in the same year 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON INTO MADKIU IN ISlli 
Wellington’s brilliant campaigns in Spain, during which he inflicted a series of defeats upon the armies of Napoleon, 
put an end to the French domination In that country. Reaching Madrid in 1812, as shown in the above 
picture, he entered the city in triumph, the inhabitants of the place receiving him with wild enthusiasm. 

P'rom the painting' t>y Wm. Hilton, R.A, 


and disagreements of the French generals. 
Wellington had advanced to the north 
of Portugal with the intention of relieving 
the Spanish garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
on its frontier, which was invested and 
was holding out gallantly ; but the 
approach of Massena with a force con- 
siderably larger than the Anglo-Portuguese 
army under Wellington’s command made 
retreat imperative. Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida fell. At Busaco, however, Mas- 
sena accepted the cliallenge to an engage- 
ment offered by Wellington and met with 
a severe repulse, which gave heart to the 
Portuguese on fhe spot — -for Massena 
had the flower of the French veterans 
under his command — -and to the British 
Ministry at home. 

Wellington continued his retreat, and the 
pursuing Massena suddenly found himself 
faced by the famous lines of Torres Vedras, 
behind which Wellington had secured the 
whole of his forces and his supplies, as well 
as an immense number of civilians. Those 
lines he had steadily and silently pre- 
pared for a year past, till they were 
impregnable, though the French had no 
suspicion of their existence. Also he 
had systematically stripped the whole of 
the neighbouring district, and Massena 
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found himself before a position which he 
could not force, in a country denuded of 
supplies, with subordinates who were 
jealous and intractable. Torres Vedras 
could not be stormed ; with the British 
in command of the sea it could not be 
blockaded. He fell back to S'antarem ; 
while Soult, who received orders to rein- 
force him, delayed in order to reduce 
the fortress of Badajoz on the southern 
frontier of Portugal — a fine piece of 
work in itself, but not that which 
happened to be demanded of him. 

In Marcl'i, i8ii, Massena, recognising 
that his purpose had been definitely foiled, 
began to withdraw from Santarem, with 
Wellington following him ; while Soult, 
having secured Badajoz, returned to An- 
dalusia, where an attempt on 
the part of the garrison at 
Cadiz to take the besiegers in 
the rear had been foiled at 
Barossa. Massena, wasting the country as 
he went, so that the pursuing forces were 
often hard put to it to obtain supplies, was 
obliged to evacuate Portugal and retire 
to Salamanca— partly by the perpetual 
insubordination of Ney, partly by the 
rapidity of Wellington’s movements. The 
security of Portugal and the possibility 


The Rapid 
Movements of 
Wellington 


THE AWAKENING OF NATIONALISM 


of an aggressive movement into Spain 
on Wellington’s part now depended on the 
recovery of Almeida and of Ciudad 
Rodrigo on the north, and of Badajoz on 
the south. Badajoz, defended with all 
the resources of engineering skill by the 
commandant, Philippon, was left to Beres- 
ford, and proved too hard a task for him. 
Wellington’s own efforts were concentrated 
on the two northern fortresses. 

The splendid conduct of the British regi- 
ments at Fuentes d’Onoro foiled Massena’s 
attempt to raise the siege of Almeida, and 
the marshal’s supersession by Marmont 
prevented a repetition of the attempt. 
^ ... The position of the garrison 

e ing Oft hopeless, but the com- 

, .. mandant, Brennier, blew up 

his magazines before breaking 
his way out through the besiegers with 
most of his forces, and Wellington took 
possession. In the south Soult advanced 
against Beresford, and was in J une repulsed 
in the desperate action of Albuera, where 
practically the whole of the fighting on 
the side of the allies was done by the 
British troops, less than 7,000 in number, 


of whom more than 2,000 were killed or 
wounded. Marmont, however, marching 
from the north, effected a junction with 
Soult, and the preponderance of the 
French force was so great that the siege 
had to be raised. But since the country 
was unable to maintain so large an army, 
Marmont again withdrew. 

While Wellington was doing all the work 
on the Portuguese frontier with no 
practical help from the Spanish army and 
the Spanish Government, the efforts of 
the French marshals who w(Me engaged 
on the subjugation of Norlhirii Spain 
were perpetually nullified by the activities 
of the Spanish guerrilla leaders, whom no 
defeats in the field could crush ; and 
presently the French armies began to 
feel the drain due to the withdrawal of 
troops who were to form part of the grand 
army with which Napoleon was projecting 
the invasion of Russia. To this tremendous 
scheme must in the main be attributed 
the fact that Napoleon neglected 
personally to take in liand the subjugaton 
of Spain. The marshals to whom he 
left the task were brilliant commanders, 



AT VITTORIA: WELLINGTON LEADING THE THIRD DIVISION TO THE ATTACK 
This battle, fought on June 21st, 1813, was the decisive engagement of the campaign. Vittoria was the key to 
the line of communication with France, and there the French were routed, sustaining an irretrievable overthrow 

From the ilrawiiij; by K. Caton Woodvillo 
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but they were not, individually, a match 
for Wellington, and they habitually failed 
to act with that concert which Napoleon’s 
own presence would have ensured The 
Russian scheme so overshadowed all else 
that Spam lost its true importance in his 
eyes, and his forces there were weakened , 
and when he finally gave the scheme effect 
_ . its disastrous termination 

K necessitated a withdrawal of 

e r» ts -tj-oops, which at length turned 

omman er scale decisively in favour 
of the British general in the Peninsula 
That consummation, however, was not 
yet reached, although during 1812 Wel- 
lington was able to establish his personal 
superiority unmistakably, it was not till 
the next year that he could conduct a 
campaign which should expel the French 
from the Peninsula altogetlier Never- 

theless, the certainty that a Russian cam- 
paign would have precedence of everything 
else in Napoleon’s plans materially aftected 
those of Wellington In January, by a 
sudden attack, which Marmont had not 
anticipated, he earned Ciudad Rodrigo by 
storm, capturing the siege-tram without 
which Marmont could make no effective 
attempt to recapture the place, which 
was now occupied by a Spanish garrison 
In the middle of March, Wellington was 
before Badajoz, the second of the two keys 
to Spam, determined now to carry it 
at all costs before Soult could arrive to 
relieve it The storming of Badajoz was 
perhaps the most terrific incident of the 
war ; the obstinacy and ingenuity of 
Philippon’s defence made the struggle 
exceptionally desperate , and when, after 
appalling carnage, the walls were 
carried by escalade, there were two days 
during which the British troops, frenzied 
with their victory, lost all semblance of 
discipline, and the officers lost all control 
over them Soult was not to be drawn 


into an engagement It became Welling- 
ton’s object to make his junction with 


^ . , Marmont impossible ; and this 

Brilliant^*' * was accomplished by Hill’s 
s t ^ f ^ V exploit in capturing the bridge 
of Almaraz. Holding both 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington 
could keep both Marmont and Soult un- 


certain as to which of them would be his 


next object of attack, and he had succeeded 
in making Soult believe that he was on the 
point of a move into the south when he 
was already on his way to measure swords 
with Marmont. The result was the cam- 
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paign of Salamanca in July. After pro- 
longed manoeuvring, neither general being 
willing to risk a serious defeat, Marmont 
endeavoured by a flanking movement 
with his left wing to cut off Wellington’s 
chance of retreat and to crush him. 

In doing so a gap was opened between 
centre and left The opportunity thus 
given was seized , Wellington was able to 
deliver a crushing blow. Marmont was 
seriously wounded The disaster to the 
French would have been complete but for 
the skill with which Clausel, who took 
Marmont ’s place, drew the defeated army 
from the field. Wellington was able to 
march on Madrid, whence King Joseph 
fled to Valencia, summoning Soult to 
raise the blockade of Cadiz, leave Anda- 
lusia, and join forces with him At 
Madrid the victors were received with 
wild enthusiasm Still, Wellington was 
not strong enough without reinforcements 
to carry his success further, or even to 
maintain a secure position in Spam, 
especially after an unexpected failure to 
capture the castle of Burgos Once more 
he found himself obliged to fall back on 
Th T’t * Portuguese frontier The 

e 1 aftic fiecisive campaign was deferred 

in^uro disasters of 

P the Moscow campaign, to be 
described in the next chapter, gave a new 
form to the Titanic struggle in Europe, 
and more and more of the French troops 
were withdrawn from the Peninsula. 
Wellington, on the other hand, was some- 
what better supported by the British 
Government, with whom he had a powerful 
advocate in the person of his brother, 
the Marquess Wellesley, whose brilliant 
career as Governor-General of India has 
been narrated in an earlier volume. 

Of the 200,000 French troops that 
remained, which still included contingents 
from the subject or dependent nation- 
alities, nearly half were occupied in 
endeavouring to hold down the northern 
districts, and to repress the irrepressible 
guerrillas and their brilliant chief, Mina. 
Soult had been called away to Napoleon’s 
aid, and the armies in Spain were com- 
manded nominally by Joseph, actually 
by the veteran J ourdan, when Wellington 
took the offensive in the late spring of 
1813, having now under his command 
nearly 50,000 British troops, supple- 
mented by Portuguese. Deluding the 
enemy into the belief that his attack was 
to be directed against the centre of Spain, 




THE ROUT AT VITTORIA : FLIGHT OF THi. FRENCH THROUGH THE TOWN AFTER THE EAI-ILE 

Fronj tho p.iLiitii-i; by Robert Hilliiigford 
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he was on the march into the northern 
districts before the enemy could concen- 
trate Vittona was the key to the line 
of communication with France , and 
here the decisive battle was fought 
on June 2ist It ended m the utter rout 
of the French Guns, ammunition, bag- 
gage, treasure, all the accumulated spoil 
'Tk p k J oseph's five years in Spam 

e renc French army 

i^s er^ was in full flight to France 
a I ona disaster was irretrievable 

Soult was once more despatched to do all 
that could be done to hold the frontier 
He applied to the task supieme skill and 
daring, but it was impossible of accom- 
plishment By the end of the yeai 
Wellington’s Peninsular army was on 
French soil Between him and Soult the 
last contest took place on April loth, 1814, 
at the hard-fought battle of Toulouse, 
which could barely be claimed asavictoiy 
by the British commander And the battle 
itself was needless, for although the fact 
was unknown to Soult or to Wellington, 
Napoleon had aheady abdicated , only 
the terms of the abdication were not fully 
settled until the following day 

The story of his fall will be told m our 
next chapter , but first we must tui n 
from the accounts of campaigns with 
which we have hitherto been occupied to 
other aspects of the Peninsular War 
We have remarked on the fact that wliile 
the Spanish guerrillas maintained a persis- 
tent and successful waifare against the 
French domination m the north, thereby 
rendering immense service to Wellington, 
the Spanish Government and Government 
troops habitually failed to co-operate with 
their great ally The guerrillas were not 
politicians , their one object was to rid 
themselves of the .foreign oppressor 

The termination of the regime of the 
Bourbons and Godov seemed to give their 
opportunity to the reformers, who had 
been multiplied by the French Revolution 
_ They succeeded m obtaining the 

our on smjimons of the Coites, or the 
A nearest thing to the Cortes avail- 
^ ^ able, m Cadiz, when the rest 

of Andalusia was m the hands of the 
French As had happened m France, the 
moderates m this national Paihament were 
soon swamped by the zealots of the revolu- 
tion, who were no more m sympathy with 
the anti-revolutionary English than with 
French Caesansm , and mutual distiust 
made anything like cordial relations abso- 


lutely impossible Instead of devoting 
itself to the urgent necessities of a war 
administration, the Cortes turned its atten- 
tion to the production of a democratic 
constitution and democratic legislation, 
while its members were conspicuously 
deficient both in political experience and 
in political capacity The moderation of 
Jovellanos, the one man of real ability, 
was translated into treason, and he was 
put to death in 1811 

The new constitution was modelled on 
the very limited Fiench monarchy of 
1791, with a single very demon atic 
Assembly to wdiich the executive, though 
nominated by the king, was to be 
responsible It was to be elected every 
two years, and no one might sit in 
two consecutive Assemblies , consequently 
administrative experience was precluded 
The legislation followed the natural anti- 
feudal and anti-clerical lines, though it 
enforced Roman Catholicism and tolerated 
no other religion A theoretical loyalty to 
King Ferdinand was essential In the 
country where, of all others, clciical as- 
cendancy had been for centuries the most 
^ n > marked characteristic, not 

only of the Government, but 
Freed from the ^ i i. j. j. 

« ^^so in popular sentiment, it 

foreign Yoke obvious that party feeling 

between clericals and anti-clencals ran 
particularly high , and when the French 
withdrawal from Andalusia after Salamanca 
enabled the Cortes to make itself felt in 
North Spam the discussion became still more 
serious, and might have paralysed Welling- 
ton if the French had been in a position to 
reap the full advantages of it. 

The overthrow, final so far as concerned 
Spain, of the French power at Vittoiia 
delivered the Peninsula from a foreign yoke, 
but left it on the verge of a constitutional 
struggle The democrats had tasted power, 
the king, Ferdinand, who was now to re- 
turn to his kingdom, had only played the 
popular part as prince, in opposition to 
Godoy The Napoleonic monarchy of 
Spam, absolute though it was except so far 
as it was subordinated to the behests of the 
Emperor, had still followed the principle of 
suppressing feudal privileges Nationalism 
had won the day, but the seeds of 
domestic discord were destined to bring 
forth a plentiful crop And incidentally 
the war had enabled the Spanish American 
colonies to thiow off their allegiance — ^a 
resolution which the mother country was 
as yet by no means ready to accept. 




THE RISING OF THE NATIONS 

AND THE FALL OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 


V]^HEN Massena was sent to take 
™ up the Spanish command against 
Wellington the omens were already 
pointing to a decisive breach between 
Napoleon and Alexander The French 
Emperor’s seizuie of Oldenburg was 
almost a personal insult to the Tsar , and 
when the New Year, i8ii, saw Russia 
withdrawn from the Continental System, 
a declaration of war between the Eastern 
and Western Emperors became a meie 
question of time For the humbling 
of Great Britain could be accomplished 
only by an exclusion of her commerce even 
moie iigid than Napoleon had hitherto 
been able to enfoice , and with the Baltic 
open to her, it was vain to dieam that her 
goods could be shut out of Europe 
It is not sui prising that the determination 
to crush Great Britain should have been the 
dominant passion with Napoleon , for she 
was the one Power which had persistently 
, defied him and consistently 
apo eon s upheld every effort 

.. **‘*“* °“ on the part of othei nations to 
resist him But no such pas- 
sion possessed the Tsar, and nothing short 
of it could make endurable the economic 
strain involved by the exclusion, total or 
even paitial, of British and colonial pro- 
duce The apparent fact is that whatever 
subsidiary objects Napoleon may have 
had m view, the primary consideration 
which drove him to war with Russia was 
the determination to seal up the Baltic 
It remains among the most curious 
of those psychological aberrations which 
break across the normal forces of 
historical causation that an intellect 
so vast and so catholic as Napoleon’s 
should have flatly rejected the economic 
truths which were patent to all his finance 
Ministeis He could not or would not 
realise that the Continent could not sub- 
sist without British and colonial produce ; 
that the policy of exclusion could, on the 
one side, only limit without destroying the 
market for British goods, while, on the 


other, it enhanced prices enoimously 
Beetroot sugar and chicory could not, 
for instance, satisfy the demand for sugai 
and coffee, and the risk of a foi bidden 
traffic compelled the producers to sell only 
at extravagant pi ices, which the consumers 
Where choice but to pay , while 

j the shoitage or the high cost of 
FaUe/***^ raw material ruined Continental 
manufacturers In other words, 
the Continental System could only hamper 
England, but it crippled and crushed the 
Continent And in doing so it immensely 
intensified the forces antagonistic to the 
French Empiie Yet the perfecting of the 
Continental System overshadowed every 
other consideiation in Napoleon’s mind 
It is hardly less strange that his absorp- 
tion in this grand object blinded him to 
the importance of definitely ending the 
Peninsular War In view of the resouices 
at Wellington’s and at Napoleon’s dis- 
posal, the most enthusiastic admirers of 
the Iron Duke can haidly doubt that he 
must have been driven into the sea if 
Napoleon had made up his mind to conduct 
in poison a fight to a finish in the Peninsula 
before he advanced upon Russia 

Befoie we follow Napoleon’s campaign, 
it will be well to grasp the teriitonal 
situation of the Powers Draw a line from 
Lubeck on the Baltic to the south of 
Dalmatia on the Adriatic Between that 
line and the Pyrenees the whole Continent 
was under Napoleon’s sway Murat ruled 
at Naples Eugene Beauharnais in the 
kingdom of Italy was Napoleon’s own 
viceroy. Denmark was now devoted to 
his cause The Confederation 

Europe under 

of*NaZo„ Practically the Whole 

of the rest was actually 
annexed to France East of the line, Meck- 
lenburg and Saxony were in the Rhine 
Confederation, and the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw was a dependency of Saxony. 
Norway belonged to Denmark, and Sweden 
was virtually under Bernadotte — the only 
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doubtful factor Outside of Russia, 
Great Britain, and the Peninsula, there 
remained Prussia — what was left of it — 


Austria, and Turkey , and an Austrian 
princess was now Napoleon’s empress 
Before the war began, Alexander neutra- 
lised Turkey by the judicious Treaty of 
Bucharest Both he and Napoleon 
endeavoured to secure Polish 
, support, and here Napoleon was 

o/russU successful , Polish mistrust of 
o ussift Russia was too deeply rooted 
Austria and Prussia could hardly avoid 
participation Austria was disposed to 
support Napoleon, but to confine herself 
to a masterly inactivity in doing so 
For Prussia, the problem was grave 
Hardenberg, who had returned to the 
chancellery, was Russian in his sympathies, 
but saw that Prussia could not take the 


risk If she declared for Russia, she would 
be the first victim, and Hardenberg 
remembered that Russia had almost 


completely deserted her after Friedland 
Sentiment yielded to judgment, and Prus- 
sia offered France her alliance, which meant 
just so much support as might be abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve Prussia from 
destruction Both Prussia and Austria 


were careful to explain to an under- 
standing Tsar that their hostility was 
entirely simulated Finally, Beinadotte, 
never a warm supporter of Napoleon, 
resolved to identify himself with the 
interests of Sweden, to play the part 
of a Swedish patriot, and to decline the 
French Emperor’s overtures 
The enormous resources now at Napo- 
leon’s disposal are illustrated by the 
vastness of the army which he was able to 
bnng together in the spring of 1812 for the 
Russian campaign Although more than 
200,000 men were still locked up in the 
Peninsula, these forces were so great that the 
actual army of invasion which crossed the 
Niemen in June numbered 350,000 men 
It was Napoleon’s intention to thrust 
The Great northern and the 

Rttssian * southern armies of Russia with 
Campaisa whole force, and render 

* their junction hopeless Pro- 
gress, while the army was still in Russian 
Poland, met with few active obstacles 
But the advance force under Davoust 


was unable — ^probably owing to the dis- 
obedience of Jerome Bonaparte — to cut off 
the smaller southern army under Bagration , 
and the rear-guard of the larger northern 
army was able to hold St Cyr and Mac- 
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donald in check, while its chief, Barclay 
du Tolly, retired eastwards and effected 
the junction with Bagration at Smolensk. 

The exhausting character of the advance 
and the commissariat difficulties of the 
Grand Army necessitated a halt, and it 
appears to have been Napoleon’s first 
intention to restrict his further operations 
for the year to the organisation of Poland 
as a base for next year’s campaign. 
But he w^as accustomed to annihilate his 
enemies by the fierce swiftness of his blows. 
The temptation to crush the Russian 
force at once was too strong , Austria 
and Prussia, however inert, still stood as 
ramparts to cover his rear. Instead of 
staying to organise, he hurled his forces 
onwards to Smolensk 

But Barclay had realised the uses of a 


j:>olicy of withdrawal His rear-guard held 
the French army at bay while the mam 
body retired , then fired the city, and retired 
itself under cover of the conflagration, en 
route for Moscow, luring Napoleon after it 
in the full hope that he would yet force an 
engagement and win a crushing victory. 
Had * Barclay du Tolly remained in 
command an engagement might nevei 


The Grand 
Army in 
Difficulties 


have been forced at all The 
Grand Army was already 
dwindling, if that term may be 
applied to a force which still 


numbered 140,000 men Every mile it 


marched took it further from its base and 


its supplies, further into the heart of a 
passionately hostile country in which 
supplies were hardly procurable But 
Barclay’s sagacity appeared to more fiery 
spirits to be pusillanimity, even treason. 
He was superseded by Kutusoff, a veteran 
of Suwai row’s training Kutusoff gave his 
army and the enemy their heart’s desire. 

Three weeks after the action at Smolensk, 
Napoleon found the Russians facing him 
at Borodino on September 7th After a 
long and desperate sturggle, he drove them 
from their position , ^et only so that a 
ndge in the rear could be occupied so as to 
cover the fuither retirement effectively 
Borodino cost Napoleon 30,000 men, and 
though it was a victory for him m the 
technical sense that it left him master of 


the battlefield, he was no nearer his object 
of shattering the opposing force. 

Kutusoff and his Russians, however, 
found their honour satisfied by a battle 
in which their courage and skill had been 
sufficiently vindicated. They were content 
now to revert to the previous policy. 
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In another week Napoleon was at Moscow ; 
the historic capital of the Russian Empire 
was in his hands on September 14th. But 
he found, not the submission he had hoped 
for, but emptiness. The population had 
gone, as well as the army, leaving little 
but empty houses. The country had been 
swept by the Russian troops, as Welling- 
ton had swept the country before Massena 
on the retreat to Torres Vedras. On the 
night when Napoleon occupied the ancient 
capital, fires broke out in every quarter — 
deliberately planned — and a great part 
of the city was laid in ruin. 

Nevertheless, shelter was still afforded. 
It was even possible to suggest that the 
army should winter there. But the problem 
of providing supplies was insoluble. A 
march on St. Petersburg, dogged by the 
Russian army, 
which now lay 
on the south at 
Kaluga, was im- 
practicable. For 
a month Napo- 
leon held on, in 
the hope that the 
fall of Moscow 
might still bring 
the Tsar to 
terms ; but the 
Tsar made no 
sign. It became 
convincingly 
clear- that retreat 
was the only 
course possible. 

On October 19th, 
the order was 
issued. Napo- 
leon had penetrated to Moscow, less, 
pel haps, from the conviction that by doing 
so he would reach Russia’s heart than 
from the hope of bringing the Russian 
army to the decisive engagement which 
it had eluded. At any rate, he found that 
if Russia had a heart — a vital spot — it 
was not at Moscow. Barren, indeed, were 
the laurels of that victorious 
advance ; such laurels were 
an inadequate substitute for 
bi'ead. The five hundred miles 
that lay between Napoleon and the fron- 
tier had been swept bare, and those five 
hundred miles would have to be traversed 
again, for Kutusoff lay between the 
Grand Army and a more southerly route, 
which had not been swept ; and Kutusoff 
soon proved to be an insuperable obstacle. 



Macdonald Ney 

TWO GREAT MARSHALS OF FRANCE 
Born at Sedan, the son of a Scottish Jacobite schoolmaster, Macdonald 
rose to high rank in the French army, disting^iiishing himself on the 
battlefield, and becoming marshal and Duke of Taranto. Ney, 
another great leader, was in charge of the rear-guard in the disas- 
trous retreat from Moscow; he was shot for high treason in 1815. 

shattered army before 


The Terrible 
Tragedy 
of Moscow 


A fierce battle at Jaroslavitz, though 
again a technical victory for tlie French, 
was Pyrrhic in character. The Grand 
Army could not fight its way out of the 
country by such battles as that, and 
Napoleon found that there wais no alterna- 
tive but to retreat along the line of the 
TK F * f advance. For nearly 

^ ^ ^ ° three weeks it was conducted 

Grand^Xrm great hardshi})s and under 

ra rmy attacks which re- 

duced the 100,000 men who started from 
Moscow to half that number. And then, on 
November 6th, winter descended. But it 
is well to note that before the bitter winter 
began Napoleon’s force was already less 
than two-fifths of that which had found the 
Russians facing it at Borodino two months 
liefore. In other words, the Grand Army 
was already a 
wreck, a rem- 
nant, before that 
awful frost smote 
it. Just as in the 
case of the 
Spanish Armada, 
a picturesque 
fiction has 
permanently dis- 
placed the his- 
torical fact in the 
general belief. 
The Armada was 
an irretrievably 
beaten and 
broken fleet be- 
fore the winds 
blew. The Grand 
Army was an 
ir r e tr ie vably 
army Delore the frosts came. 
But the broken Armada was splintered by 
the winds, and the slialt('i td (h and Army 
was annihilated by the frosts; and tlie 
world will ])robably continue to give tlie 
winds and frost the whole credit. 

The frosts came, and the disastrous 
retreat became a hideous nightmare of 
misery, relieved only by the indomitable 
heroism of the rear-guard. It is estimated 
that not less than 400,000 men must have 
crossed the Niemcn eastwards ; only 
20,000 made their way back into Prussia 
on November 14th, apart from the 
column, of about the same number, under 
Macdonald’s command in the north. 

Ten days earlier, tlie Emperor had left 
his army in order to luisten in person to 
Paris to re-establish his authoiity, against 
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which, and m his absence, a futile attempt 
to engineer an insurrection had been 
made The command was left to Murat — 


King of Naples — -who followed his chief’s 
example, and made for his own kingdom, 
leaving the army to Eugene Beauharnais, 
who succeeded in conveying it to safe 


quarters at Leipzig, in Saxony. Al- 
though Wellington’s victory at 
uropean Salamanca had not enabled him 


European 
Terror of 
Napoleon 


to secure the mastery of Spam, 
it had been made evident that 


French ascendancy could be established 
only by a great effort in the Peninsula. 
The mere lact was sufficient to stir the hopes 
of Napoleon’s foes throughout Europe 
On the top of Wellington’s successes 
came the terrific disaster of the Russian 


expedition Yet even now the Govern- 
ments were afraid or unwilling to break 
free. Russia, from her own point of 
view, might well be content with what 
she had achieved Austria, guided by 
Mettermch, saw diplomatic opportunities 
in prospect The princes of the ‘Rhine 
Confederation halted between two opinions 
And Fredeiic William of Prussia, with 
his teintories still largely occupied by 
French garrisons, lacked the nerve to 
make an ii revocable decision But the 


decision was taken out of his hands 


ThePiussian contingent, hitheito seiv- 
ing as in alliance with the French, was 
under the command of the veteran 


General Yorck Stein, a fugitive from the 
wrath of Napoleon, had been called by 
the Tsar into his counsels, and now 


exercised a strong influence with him 
These two men gave the lead which 
changed the situation Macdonald, with 
his column, lecalled from the siege of 
Riga by the disaster of the Grand Army, 
accomplished a successful letreat into 
Prussian territory, and was on the point 
of calling upon Yorck to co-operate 
when he found himself compelled by the 
Prussian general’s defection to withdraw 


The Tear 
in the Role of 
Liberator 


hastily to Konigsberg Yorck, 
on his own responsibility, but 
with the enthusiastic support 
of the officeis and men of his 


army, had concluded a convention with 
the Russians at Tauroggen Influenced by 
Stem, the Tsar was once again resolved 
to resume his early role of liberator, m 
spite of a strong Russian opposition 
which would have preferred leaving 
Western Europe to take care of itself. 
Magnanimity might not have sufficed to 
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bring him to this decision if he had been 
satisfied that Russian interests would be 
adequately secured otherwise , but if 
Napoleon should again terrorise the West 
into submission, it was more than probable 
that Russia would again find itself the 
object of attack The liberation of North 
Geimany by Russian aid could be justified 
as the most effective defensive policy for 
Russia Yorck’s convention withdiew the 
Prussian troops from the French alliance, 
and m effect handed over East Prussia to 
the Tsar, and the Tsar entrusted the 
government to Stem Stem forthwith 
convoked an assembly for the puipose of 
calling the people of East Piussia to arms, 
himself acting m the name of the Tsar 
Frederic William at fust lepudiated 
Yorck’s action, but veiy soon found that 
the whole nation would be with him if he 
took the courageous couisc, and would 
almost certainly take that couise itself 
whatevei the Government might do 
Within a month of the convention he had 
fled from Berlin, which was dominated 


by the French, to Breslau, which was not , 
and at the end of Febiuary he concluded 

o j the Treaty of Kalisch with 

Prussia and 

ussia against ]vja.j^oleon, the Tsar undei- 
Napoleon Piussian 

kingdom shoud be reinstated in its old ex- 
tent, with equivalents in other quaiters to 
compensate for particular curtailments , 
which meant mainly that German districts 
weie to be substituted for Polish jirovmces 
which m effect would pass to Russia To 
Prussia, it seemed that a heavy pi ice was 
demanded It was not lealised that m 


becoming a Powei wholly Geiman, instead 
of largely Slavonic, she would be greatly 
advancing the ultimate prosjiects of 
German nationalism under Piussian hege- 
mony , that, to this end, Prussia would be 
placed at an immense advantage as com- 
pared with Austria, within whose domin- 
ions both Magyars and Czechs stood 
entirely outside German nationalism 
Even before the Treaty of Kalisch was 
concluded, Russian troops were pressing 
forward through Prussia, and the arming 
of the whole population was in jirogress 
On March 4th, Beauhainais evacuated 
Berlin , on the i6th the Prussian declara- 
tion of war was formally proclaimed ; 
on the 17th, the king issued an appeal to 
the nation which gave the signal for an 
overwhelming outburst of national 
enthusiasm. But when the allies issued 
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another appeal to German sentiment 
outside Prussia, there was no similar 
response. Sweden was the only state 
which joined the coalition without hesita- 
tion, mainly, perhaps, because Berna- 
dotte expected, as the outcome, to acquire 
Norway from Denmark, which was reso- 
lutely fixed in its adherence to Napoleon. 
But the effect on Prussia itself of Stein's 
influence, and of Scharnhorst’s military 
organisation, became apparent when the 
short -service army was trebled by the 
trained reserves, and, behind these, 
Landwehr and Landsturm were taking up 
their training in yet greater numbers. 
A passion of patriotic ardour, of fervent 


tion, thougli Austria, with more jtrudent 
calculation, declined to rendei him the 
military aid which he demanded. 

Napoleon took the offensive, and drove 
back the Russians and Prussians, defeating 
them first at Lutzen and then at Bautzen; 
but the defeats were not of the old crush- 
ing character— 'neither of them approached 
to a rout. Nevertheless, Barclay, restored 
to the Russian command, could hardly 
be restrained from reverting to the purely 
Russian policy of falling back into Poland, 
by the consideration that this would de- 
stroy all prospect of Austria coming into 
the coalition. In J une, N apoleon, trusting 
to the moral effect of Lutzen and Bautzen 



MARSHAL KEY DEFENDING THE REAR-GUARD IN THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 
111 the whole history of Napoleon's campaigns there is nothing more terrible or tragic than the experiences of his army 
during the ill-fated Russian expedition. Retreating from Moscow the Grand Army of the Emperor was subjected to 
great hardships and harassing attacks, these tremendously reducing the number of the men. The frosts came, and the 
retreat became a hideous nightmare, relieved only by the indomitable heroism of the rear-guard under Marshal Ney. 

l-roiii the paintii^y; by Adolphe V'voii 


self-sacrifice, for the whole German 
Fatherland, swept through Prussia, 
strangely rational and sober despite its 
intensity, which makes this Prussian 
movement, in its kind, perhaps the most 
nobly inspiring which history records. 

It is hardly less startling to find that the 
armies of France, which had lost half a 
million men or little less in the last six 
months of 1812, were able still to muster 
half a million, besides the 200,000 left for 
Wellington to deal with in Spain. So 
confident was Napoleon of his own in- 
vincibility despite the experience of 1812, 
that he rejected Austria's offer of media- 


on both Prussia and Austria, offered a 
truce, which was readily accepted. But 
he had now to deal not with the vacillating 
King of Prussia, but with her people ; 
with the astute Metternich, who meant to 
have his price from one side or other, and 
saw more promise from the allies ; and 
with Alexander, who, having again set his 
hand to tlie plough was not to be per- 
suaded or alarmed into looking back. 
To Metternich the truce presented pre- 
cisely the opportunity he desired of 
modifying the plans of the coalition in 
the Austrian interest. He was himself 
satisfied that Austria’s adhesion to tlie 
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coalition would assure it of the mastery , 
the more so when Great Britain con- 
cluded subsidiary treaties with Russia and 
Prussia, and news came of Wellington’s 
decisive triumph at Vittona Metternich’s 
mediation was provisionally accepted by 
both parties But Napoleon was deter- 
Tk All* ^ mined not to yield an inch of 
ki !• j territory Metternich would 

for ^ demand less than the 

retrocession of the Illyrian 
Provinces to Austria, the partition of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and the lestiiction 
of the French dominion to the west of the 
Rhine, with his suzerainty over the 
Rhenish Confederacy Napoleon’s refusal 
of the terms threw Austria into the coali- 
tion on August i2th she declared wai 

The truce had helped the allies, 
especially Piussia, to increase their levies 
much more than Napoleon , and now to 
these weie added the Austrian armies 
which threatened Napoleon’s flank from 
Bohemia The French numbers were 
far inferior, and were esjiecially deficient 
in artillery and cavalry, the arms on which 
Napoleon placed most reliance Still, 
they had the advantage of the central 
position m Saxony, and of the controlling 
master-mind 

The value of this was seen in the 
second great engagement which followed 
a fortnight after the renewal of the war, 
when, at Dresden, N apoleon won a bi illiant 
victory over the mam allied force But 
its effect was neutralised by Blucher’s 
defeat of Macdonald at Katzbach, m 
Silesia, on the previous day, and by the 
disaster, three days later, which befel 
Vandamme’s column at Kulm Sent to 
cut off the retieat of the allies, the force 
was unsupported, surrounded, and com- 
pelled to capitulate And a week later 
Ney, who had advanced on Berlin, was de- 
cisively defeated at Dennewitz by Bulow 
The allies now saw the way open to 
eiflect a junction on Napoleon’s rear. 
“ B Blucher from Silesia passed 

of the ^ round the northern flank, and 
^ „ from that side, awaiting Ber- 

* ****'* nadotte and Bulow, threatened 
Leipzig, whither the mam army proposed 
to make its way from the south N apoleon, 
finding it impracticable to pierce the 
Erz-Gebirge and attack the latter in 
Bohemia, left Murat, who had joined him 
again, to cover Leipzig, and went to destroy 
Blucher , but Blucher retired, evading 
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Battle 
of the 
Nations 


battle, while the allies, undei Schwarzen- 
berg, pressed Murat back from the south. 
Napoleon found himself compelled to 
concentrate on Leipzig and accept battle. 

On October i6th began the three 
days’ Battle of Leipzig, the “Battle 
of the Nations.” On the south, Napoleon 
checked Schwarzenberg , on the north, 
Blucher drove in Marmont The great 
fight was on the i8th. The French resist- 
ance was prolonged and desperate , 
but now Bernadotte, who had hampered 
rather than aided the movements of the 
allies, was arriving, and threatened to cut 
off the retreat which had become inevitable 
The final result was a decisive rout, in 
which a part of Napoleon’s army escaped 
across the Elbe, and a part was driven 
into the river The series of battles cost 
Napoleon 45,000 men, besides 23,000 
who were left behind in hospital. 

Only 70,000 men recrossed the Rhine 
Yet the allies had suffered so severely — 
more, numerically, than the French — 'that 
they were unable to carry on a pursuit 
Some weeks before Leipzig the bearing 
of the Austrian intervention on the future 


^ , of Germany manifested itself m 

ermany s Treaty ot Toplitz, which 
..'*'*«*!*“ ratified the alliances Themten- 
tion of the Treaty of Kalisch 
had been to develop Stein’s ideas of German 
nationalism at the expense of the princes 
of the Rhenish Confederation, who, from 
this point of view, had forfeited all claim 
to consideration But to Metternich, the 
theories of Stem were an abomination 


His scheme was not that of appealing to Ger- 
man sentiment and establishing free govern- 
ments, but of detaching Napoleon’s allies 
by promising them monaichical indepen- 
dence in place of monarchical subjection. 

Little pleasing as the idea might be 
to the new nationalism, it was not 


without its appeal to the still influential 
body of monarchists and feudalists m 
Prussia , moreover, Austria’s position m 
the coalition was too strong to permit of 
her being over- ruled The Treaty of 
Toplitz embodied Metternich’s principle , 
and its effect was seen in the early adhesion 
of Bavaria, which had been Napoleon’s 
ally from the beginning, and in the marked 
inclination of the whole posse of princes 
to transfer their support to the allies 
Leipzig was decisive They came in, in 
haste to secure themselves the benefits of 


the Toplitz agreement Those whom 
Napoleon had ejected were restored. 
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William of Orange was reinstated in 
Holland, no longer as stadtholder, but 
as king. Denmark was obliged to give up 
the French alliance, and to cede Norway 
to Sweden And most of the fortified 
places held by French garrisons from 
the Vistula to the Rhine were soon forced 
to capitulate Spam was already com- 
pletely lost to Napoleon, and all that 
Soult could do was to offer a stubborn 
resistance to Wellington’s entry into 
France through the Pyrenees 

At Frankfort the allies held council m 
the second week of November Blucher, 
as befitted the veteran who was popularly 
known as “ Marshal Forward,” was eager 
for an immediate invasion of France Not 
so the diplomatists They preferred to 
offer the Emperor terms, restricting France 
to her “natural boundaries ” — the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, and the Rhine The 
monarchs were in some fear of the next 
development of the peoples, into whom 
the spirit of patriotism had breathed an 
alarming energy The old dread of the 
Revolution was very much alive Those 
terms would have satisfied all the Powers 
j . After Moscow, Vittoria, and 
Amies* Leipzig, they were generous, and 
. p they represented nothing more 
ranee accomplished fact 

But even now Napoleon would not recog- 
nise that the odds had becom® too over- 
whelming Perhaps he believed that his 
dynasty would be endangered if he came 
to terms otherwise than as a victor in the 
field Perhaps he trusted to a collapse in 
the unanimity of the allies Whatever his 
motive, he ignored what was now the pre- 
dominating sentiment in France in favour 
of an honourable peace, while the allies had 
been careful in the form of their proposals 
to conciliate the amour propre of the 
French people 

By this time Wellington was on French 
soil, and his admirable control over the 
invading troops was producing a most 
favourable impression in Southern France 
Even the obsequious Corps L^gislatif pre- 
sented what was practically an address in 
favour of such a peace as was offered But 
the Emperor was obdurate in maintaining 
larger demands, and on December ist the 
offer of the allies was withdrawn In J an- 
uary the invading armies entered France. 

In the south of France, the duel between 
Soult and Wellington continued In the 
south of Italy, Murat had dropped his 
brother-in-law’s cause ; in North Italy, 


the Austro-Bavarian agreement after Top- 
litz, by giving the Austrians free passage 
through the Tyrol, had made the position 
of Eugene Beauharnais practically unten- 
able On the north-east of France, the 
allied army of the north was entering 
Belgium. Their Grand Army of 250,000 
men passed the Rhine at Basle and moved 
A north-west on Champagne, 

u I while the eager Blucher with 
cft OS crossed it in the neigh- 

apo eon bourhood of Coblentz, passed 
the Moselle and the Meuse, and advanced 
to effect a junction with Schwarzenberg 
Napoleon was vastly outnumbered, for the 
campaigns of the last eighteen months 
must have cost him a million soldiers, and 
that he could still put an effective force in 
the field is explicable only when we re- 
member that a great proportion of the 
soldiery employed on those campaigns was 
drawn, not from France, but from the 
subject and dependent states of Germany, 
Italy, and Poland As it was, the force on 
which he was now reduced to relying was 
made up partly of indomitable veterans, 
but mainly of lads who had been too young 
to be called to arms before, of the genera- 
tion which, born in the Year of Terror, was 
inevitablv stamped by physical inferiority 
The Seme, which takes its course 
through Troyes to Pans, the Aube, which 
joins it a little below Troyes, and the 
Marne, which joins it just above Pans, all 
take their rise on the plateau from which 
the Grand Army was advancing Napo- 
leon’s force lay between the Marne and the 
Seme, covering Pans A vigorous offen- 
sive from Schwarzenberg was not to be 
expected, but Blucher was displaying his 
habitual energy He was already nearing 
Schwarzenberg, when Napoleon struck at 
him and checked him at the end of January 
at St Dizier and Brienne But Blucher, 


reinforced, had double the numbers of the 
opposing column, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on it at La Rothiere on February 


Blucher 
Defeats the 
French 


1st, 1814 The victory was de- 
cisive enough to warrant his 
desire to march straight on Pans 
by the Marne and Chalons , 


but neither Austrians nor Russians wished 


the campaign to be m effect a Prussian 
triumph. For commissanat purposes, as it 
was alleged, it was resolved that the Grand 
Army should advance by the Seme and 
Blucher by the Marne — not too fast They 
still wished, m fact, to give Napoleon the 
chance of accepting a peace. Austria was 
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jealous of Prussia acquiring too much pres- 
tige ; so was the i'sar. Austria was afraid 
of the Tsar insisUiig, in the hour of victory, 
on championing a Republican restoration, 
for he was the one monarch who had re- 
garded the Revolution principles with 
favour. Frederic William shared Austria’s 


fear. But Napoleon remained as deter- 


The Critical 
Position of 
the Emperor 


mined as ever in demanding 
more than the most concilia- 
tory of his foes would concede. 
In the second week of Feb- 


ruary, Blucher gave him his chance by 
endeavouring to break in between Napoleon 
at Troyes and Macdonald at Epernay, and 
to cut the latter off from Paris. The 


movement involved an extension of his 


column, which enabled tlu' Ein|)eror to 
inflict on it in 


that Blucher, by the end of February, 
was making a flank march on the north, 
with a view to effecting a junction with 
the Army of the North, which was now 
approaching, and of threatening Paris, 
while Schwarzenberg occupied Napoleon. 
The junction was effected at Soissons 
on March 4th. Napoleon attacked the 
united forces at Craonne and drove them 
back on Laon, where his success was 
reversed. The overwhelming pressure of 
the allies drove the Emperor to the 
desperate expedient of falling on Schwarz- 
enberg’s communications, thus leaving 
open the road to Paris for the Grand 
Army ; and the Tsar resolved to disregard 
Napoleon’s movement and advance on 
Paris itself. The covering corps under 
Marmont were 




detail a series , r. f ‘ 

of defeats which ’ . I 

drove it back on 

Chalons and gave r- , ' . 

the young French 
conscripts a new . 

confidence in ^ 

themselves and 
in their mighty 
leader. Napo- ^ 

Icon’s temporary 
division encou- 
raged Schwarzen- 
berg to advance 
past Troyes, and 
the Emperor had 
to turn back and 
defeat him at 
Montereau in- 
stead of going 

on to complete napoleon arriving at elba in 

Blucher’s discomfiture, which was much 
less complete than Napoleon imagined. 

Again the allies proposed an armistice ; 
again Napoleon* refused; though the 
former were continually receiving rein- 
forcements, and the latter w^as not. The 
overtures being rejected, the allies renewed 
their treaty at Chaumont on March ist. 

The fact that it was to hold good for 
twenty years suggests that even now 


/ 'T, diattered at La 

‘ j ; Fere Champe- 

. V,- , noise by the com- 
< . ‘ billed forces of the 

..V f.. Blucher 

on March 26th. 
Throughout the 
30th a fierce but 
unequal contest 
raged in the en- 
virons of Paris, 
till Blucher’s ca])- 
ture of Mont- 
martre decided 
Marmont to act 
on the licence 
given him by 
Joseph Bona- 
parte, w'ho was 
nominally in con- 

r AT ELBA IN 1814 

Paris capitulated on the next day ; it 
was evacuated by the French troops, and 
entered by the allied sovereigns. At 
last Napoleon found resistance hopeless. 
His marshals one and all gave him 
to understand that he must consider 
himself irretrievably beaten. 
Napoleon ofi^red to abdicate, but 

struggled to make condi- 
^ ^ tions. The allies would listen to 


they were not contemplating the total 
destruction of Napoleon’s power in the 
immediate future. Meanwhile, however, 
the south-west was passing decisively 
to Wellington, and on March 12th the 
Royalists in Bordeaux proclaimed Louis 
XVI 11 . But what mattered more was 


none. They, not he, must decide the 
future of France. For himself, he might 
retain the title of Emperor, a substan- 
tial but by no means imperial pension, 
and the sovereignty of the island of 
Elba. On April nth, 1814, he yielded. 
On May 4th he was in Elba. 
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NAPOLEON’S RETURN & FINAL OVERTHROW 

THE Napoleonic era closes with the m the government of the state It had 
* abdication in 1814 Fundamentally, destroyed liberty in the other sense — 
the Emperoi 's return and the campaign of that it had imposed alien control The 
1815 merely form an episode, intensely Cesansm put an end to the new liberty, 
dramatic, but productive only of accidental and extended the imposition of alien con- 
effects, inasmuch as the return silenced trol Yet where that contiol was most 
the disputes between the Powers which complete it brought gifts, consistency in 
were threatening to disturb Europe afresh, ^ the form of law and m its ad- 

and the victoiy of Waterloo gave Great ©f French*'*'^ ministration The dependent 

Britain an increased prestige m the an s ion v^eie better governed 

councils of Europe But the principles nsion they were dependencies 

on w'hich the Continent was settled in than when they were independent Wheie 
1815 were no departuie from the principles the Nationalist idea was non-existent, where 
of 1814 We have therefore reached a subordination to some external aiithoiity 
convenient point for forming some estimate had been habitual, as in Italy and in 
of what was actually accomplished by Belgium, the French ex])ansion, per he, 
the Revolution and the Empire was benehcial Napoleon m his concpiests 

In the first place, the Revolution and annexations merely earned out on a 
destroyed once for all m France the old larger scale the policy of the Republic 
system of aristocratic and clerical privilege itself, and the Rei)iiblic, intensely 
'1 he aggressive Republic imposed the same Nationalist as concerned Fiance itself, 
principle on the subordinate republics which recognised no Nationalism beyond its 
it created, and when Casai ism own borders It was when the Fiench 
What the j-epiaced the French Republic, expansion came into collision with 
evo u ion Bonapartist dynasties Nationalism that it became a tyranny, 

ccomp IS ed subordinate republics, which stirred patriotic resistance to a 

the same principles continued to be jiassion, and brought it to hie where it 
maintained, and took permanent root had hitheito been viitually non-existent 
In Central Europe those pimciples had Nationalism was a late biith ot time 
taken sufficient hold to enable Stem and In England and Scotland it had been 

Hardenbeig and Stadion to carry le- vigorous for 500 yeais, m Fiance and 

forms up to a point which gave a solid Spam for ^00, and m Holland for 200 , 
basis for further development, but stopped but the system of the Holy Roman Em- 
far short of what the reformers desired })ire was cosmopolitan m theoiy and prac- 
Social feudalism had gone m the west, and tice, and the Nationalist idea remained no 
Its foundations in Germany were sapped more than embryonic Napoleon’s concep- 
Not so with monarchism The Revolu- tion of replacing the amorphous Holy 
tion effected only a tempoiaiy sub- ©Icon’s t)y reviving 

version of monarchism The lepubhcs a living empire of Chaile- 

which it created became monarchies again, enalism not to be dismissed 

and so remained, yet those monarchies as the outcome of mere pei- 

lacked their old prestige, and under them sonal ambition , but it was doomed to 
enough of the machinery of popular govern- failure m the long run piecisely because it 
ment survived to make the way ready for disregarded the Nationalism which, once 
constitutionalism to eject absolutism awakened, could not be reconciled with 

The Republic had extended liberty cosmopolitan imperialism The perfidy 
outside the borders of France, m the sense by which he seized Spam, the tyranny 

of calling peoples to active participation to which he subjected Prussia, raised 
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Resist&nce 
to Napoleon 


Nationalism into an irresistible antagon- 
istic force which brought the whole 
impel ial scheme to complete ruin. 

The apologists for Napoleon have some 
warrant for claiming that the conception 
of such an empire, and the attempt to 
give It effect should be admired and ap- 
plauded as being for the advantage of civil- 
a • • ’ isation. The upholders of 
rent ntnin s are entitled to 

take the contrary view. For 
(ireat Britain, the assump- 
tion that the forces of the Napoleonic Em- 
l)ire, when its construction and organisation 
should be completed, would be devoted to 
her o\ erthrow was so overwhelming that 
she had no choice but to resist Napoleon 
with her whole force. In the endeavour to 
crush her resistance Napoleon imposed, or 
tried to impose, upon Europe the Conti- 
nental System, which inflicted 
on the Continent itself hard- 
ships which more than coun- 
terbalanced such benefits as 
were conferred by his consum- 
mately organised methods of 
administration. Added to 
this, the realisation of the 
imperial idea could be at- 
tained only through a series of 
wars, with all the evils thereof 
in proportion to the vast scale 
on which they had to be waged, 
destroying property, ruining 


industry, and draining every 
country in Europe of its most 
vigorous sons, leaving it in 
the main to those physically 
inferior to impart their de- 
fects to the next generation. 

The French Revolution, in spite of its 
own excesses and the monarchical reac- 
tion in which it ended, made the con- 
ception of civic' freedom a part of the 
inheritance of future generations, not only 
in France, but throughout Europe. 
Napoleon, overriding but not uprooting 
civic fri'cclom, set his seal on the revo- 
lutionary charter which abolished a caste 
system that was tightening its coils about 
h2ur()|)e. His overthrow established the 
principle by which it was accomplished, 
that through neither Empire nor Pro- 
vincialism, but through a healthy and 
tolerant Nationalism the progressive de- 
velopment of Europe must be achieved. 
The lesson was not learnt then ; it was 
obstinately and re})eatedly ignored in the 
century that followed, and each attempt to 
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ignore it has ended in its more decisive con- 
firmation. Perhaps in time it may come to 
be recognised universally and decisively, 
instead of only partially and occasionally. 

Among the allies at the moment of 
Napoleon’s abdication there were not a 
few prominent persons who entertained 
illusory hopes of a Nationalist develop- 
ment. They were doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; but the first business of the 
victorious Powers was the settlement of 
France. Neither Russia nor Great Britain 
viewed a Bourbon restoration with en- 
thusiasm, but both wished the choice of 
the French themselves to be confirmed, 
and the Legitimists carried the day, with 
the warm approval of Austria and Prussia. 
Talleyrand, always a monarchist at heart, 
made himself the real controller of the 
situation. Louis XVIIL, recalled from 
exile, entered Paris on April 
29th, but the royalist victory 
was endangered at the outset 
by his reactionary tone. Under 
pressure from the Tsar he was 
induced to concede a Constitu- 
tion by grace of the Crown. 

On the hypothesis that the 
Revolution was over, and that 
France had returned to her 
legitimate Government, the 
legitimate Government made 
a treaty with the allies. The 
French frontier was with- 
drawn to its maximum pre- 
regicide limit, that of 1792, 
with some additions : Great 
Britain restored her con- 
the two Sicilies. He was shot in qucsts, cxcept Mauritius, St. 



JOAOHIM MURAT 
A general in the French army, he 
married a sister of Napoleon, and 
in 1808 was proclaimed King of 


1815, after trial by court-martial. 


Lucia, and Tobago. The 
allied armies withdrew, and no indemnity 
was required. Broadly speaking, ' the 
whole period of the Republic and the 
Empire was wiped out as covering 
merely an unfortunate episode. It was 
provided at the same time that Holland 
should receive an increase of territory, and 
_ . . that Great Britain should re- 

» T Tk store the Dutch colonies— all 

Restored by Captured— 

e owers Cape and Demerara. 

The German princes were to have full 
sovereignty, but were to be federated ; 
Italy was to be resolved into a congeries 
of independent states, except for a portion 
to be restored to Austria. The disinter- 
ested attitude of Great Britain was 
marked not only by her unique surrender 
of actual conquests, but hy her insistence 
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on a clause in the treaty directed against and it had no intention whatever of 
the slave-trade. Other questions and allowing its reconstruction to be affected 
details were to be referred to a congress in the one field by Nationalism, or in the 


which was to meet at Vienna 
in November. At that con- 
gress the five great Powers 
were represented respectively 
by Metternich, Hardenberg, 
Nesselr(»(le, Castlereagh, and 
Talleyrand. Every European 
state, large or small, was 
represented, except Turkey. 
The four victorious Powers 
had agreed to reserve to them- 
selves the decision of burning 
questions, but the diplomatic 
skill of Talleyrand not only 
added Fiaiice herself to the 



other by the principles of 1789. 
Talleyrand successfully gave 
them their keynote by offering 
them the principle of legitim- 
ism as the basis of harmony. 
It did not produce harmony, 
but it eliminated certain 
discordant possibilities. The 
treatment of Poland and 
Saxony and of German 
Nationalism became the cru- 
cial questions. Russia wanted 
Poland as a modest return 
for her disinterested efforts 
in the cause of Europe ; but 


four, but made him practic- louis xviii of France Prussia, if she were to lose 


ally the most important of The younger brother of Louisxvi., Share of Poland, wanted 

all the notable negotiators. Napo!eTirisrr'’Hr ™ied with Saxony by way of compensa- 
The congress had to re- severity, and when Napoleon re- tioii ; wliile the King of 
construct a Europe which had turned from Elba, fled from Paris. Saxouy had forfeited all 
been decomposing and recomposing ter- right to consideration by supporting 
ritorially and constitutionally at brief Napoleon till his defeat at Leipzig. But 

intervals for rriore than twenty years, in th<' .Austrian view that would give 



' THE E'EGINNING OF THE HUNDRED DAYS '; NAPOLEON’S RETURN FROM ELBA 
Brooding in Elba, Napoleon saw the unpopularity of the Restoration rf^gime in France, and he determined to make one 
more struggle with fate. Escaping from Elba, he landed near Cannes on March 1st, ISIo, and appealed to the French 
nation’s loyalty to its emperor. Though France, on the whole, acquiesced in his return, the old enthusiasm was lacking. 

I rMiii th<- p.iiiitiiv^ by Stt iilu-ii 
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Prussia too great a preponderance in 
Germany ; nor did it meet with the 


in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Norway 
was transferred from Denmark to Sweden, 


approval of England and France, both of which had lost Finland to Russia after Tilsit. 

1-1 Til 1 1 j. ^1 'I'l. - j. .r t:' i irxT 


which disliked the advance westward of 


The restoration of Ferdinand VII. in 


the Russian frontier. Matters reached a Spain, and of the House of Braganza in 
stage at which these three Powers entered Portugal, resulted, in both countries, in 
into a compact to resist the the Government which presented in its 
e ivi ed aggrandisement of extremest form the monarchical reaction 

Russia and Prussia. Talley- against those “ principles of 1789 ” 
o axony sand’s doctrine of legitimism, which had been so completely pre- 
rried the day with the Tsar, dominant in the war of liberation. 

Saxony was allowed to retain The hardest disappointment was re- 
;dom, Prussia getting the other served for the German patriots who had 
Dy way of compensation, the revivified Prussia under the inspiration 
the west which she held before of German Nationalism. They had looked 
ther with the old ecclesias- for a reorganisation which would establish 
:s of Trewes German unity, or, at 


^ rand’s doctrine of legitimism, 
however, carried the day with the Tsar. 
The King of Saxony was allowed to retain 
half his kingdom, Prussia getting the other 
half, and, by way of compensation, the 
districts on the west which she held before 
Tilsit, together with the old ecclesias- 
tical districts of Trewes 
and Cologne ; and Dan- 
zig, Thorn and Posen, 
conceded by Russia, on 
the east. Protestant 
Prussia was rather 
troubled by the acqui- 
sition of the arch- 
bishoprics; neither she 
nor France realised that 
by having her frontier 
brought to the Rhine 
she was bound to be- 
come the protagonist 
in any Franco-German 
contest over frontiers, 
and to gain a corre- 
sponding predominance 
among the German 
states. We need not 
enter into further de- 
tails of the territorial 
rearrangements in 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


least, two vigorous 
federations, headed by 
Austria and Prussia 
respectively, if the con- 
flicting claims of those 
two Powers to the 
hegemony could not be 
reconciled. Stein and 
his allies had looked 
further for the com- 
pletion of the work in 
which Stein himself had 
been stayed by the in- 
tervention of Napoleon; 
of developing constitu- 
tional government and 
free institutions. All 
these hopes were 
dashed. Some two score 
of principalities, whose 
‘‘ legitimate sove- 
reigns were restored 


Germany, but some By his ^reat victory at the Battle of Waterloo, in with SOVercigll rights 

this famous general broke for ever the power qc 

points lemain to OC Napoleon and rid Europe of the disturber ol its UnCUttaileQ, Were aS 
noted. The promised peace, a g-ratefui nation covered him with honours sociatcd in a heacllcss 

, • • TT 11 1 and m 1827 he became Prime Munster. He died m 1852. ^ , .. i ■ i 


extension Ci Holland 


confederation which 


gave her Belgium and Luxemburg ; Austria lacked even the semblance of unity pro- 


thus ceased to rule over provinces co- 
terminous wit h Fi ance. Victor Emanuel 
of Savoy receveri'd his provinces in North 
Italy, with his kingdom of Sardinia, while 
Austria 1 (‘covered her northern provinces 
in that country, as well as the Tyrol from 
Bavaria. The rest of North Italy resumed 
its character as a congeries of small 
states, and the papal dominions were 
restored. Murat was permitted to retain 
Naples, but ruined himself by again going 
over to Napoleon on his return ; he was 
deposed, and was finally captured in an 
attempt to recover Naples, and was 
executed ; the Bourbons were reinstated 
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vided by the defunct Holy Roman Empire. 
Not German unity but the total sup- 
pression of the principles of 1789 ” was 
the one requirement of Austria under 
„ the sinister guidance of Metter- 

f i^ich. While the diplomatists 
Napoleon wrangled and collogued a 
catastrophe was preparing which 
came near to shattering the whole 
edifice they were constructing. France 
had regarded the fall of the Emi)cr()r with 
something like relief ; the strain of the 
last eighteen months had been too 
exhausting, and Napoleon’s obstinate 
refusal to accept honourable terms had 
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THE EPOCH-MAKING BATTLE OF WATERLOO; THE FRENCH CUIRASSIERS CHARGING THE EKITISH SQUARES 

From the pAinting by Felix Philippoteaux in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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created a reaction against him But the would fight. France, on the whole, 
peace and the Bourbon restoration brought acquiesced in his return, but without 
back to France immense numbers of unanimity or general enthusiasm. He 
veteran soldiers who had been prisoners gave it to be understood that he intended 
of war, and gave the Royalists the to rule not as an autocrat, but constitu- 
opportunity of flaunting their determina- tionally It was evident that a revival 
tion to carry the reaction back beyond of despotism would meet with active 
1789, and more particularly of procuring resistance, and there were many men in 
- , the restitution of the property France, as well as outside, who felt that 

LasTst^u * le changed hands in no confidence could be placed in assurances 

with Fate** * of good intentions But in any case, 

and increasing unpopularity Napoleon was once more de facto lord of 
oftheRestorationr^gime, Napoleon, brood- France, and the attitude of the Powers 
mg in Elba, saw his chance of making one required him to organise his forces and 

more struggle with fate Eluding the strike before the armies of Europe were 

vigilance of the warder frigates, he sue- gathered together against him 
ceeded in embarking, landing near Cannes In June, the Emperor had concentrated 
on March ist, and appealing to the French his forces, some 124,000 men, on the Bel- 
nation’s loyalty to its emperor gian frontier at Valenciennes Great Britain 

There was a critical moment when the had thiown 36,000 troops into Holland, 
garrison of Grenoble was marched out Combined with these were 22,000 Bruns- 
against him With theatrical instinct he wickers, 20,000 Dutch and Belgians, 6,000 
bade them fire upon him if any among of the King’s German Legion, and minor 

them sought his death , they responded contingents Wellington had under his 

with enthusiastic shouts In that hour command something over 90,000 men, 
the soldiery took him back to their hearts , with his headquarters at Brussels Blucher 
loyalist marshals and generals had to had 120,000 men, neaily all Prussians, with 
flee for their lives as he progressed trium- their base at Namur The rest of the allies 
phantly towards Pans Louis was not had not yet bi ought up their 

behindhand m diamatic fervour, he Tbe Prussian van had 

announced that he would remain steadfast * advanced as fai as Charleroi, 

and die to protect his people. Having said and Wellington had not com- 

which, he incontinently ran away to bined with them, when Napoleon began 
Ghent On March 20th the Emperor was his advance Space forbids us here to 
back in Pans Ney had gone out to enter on the endless discussions as to what 
destroy him, and had joined him with all each of the generals may have intended to 
his troops instead do The prima facie interpretation of the 

Napoleon declared that he had come campaign must suffice Napoleon struck 
back not to embroil Europe, but to save straight at the Pi ussians, with the object of 
the Revolution It is conceivable that this driving them back on Namur, and cutting 
was his intention at the moment , it is them off from a junction with Wellington, 
not conceivable that it would have re- at whom he could then strike, crushing him 
mamed so for Long The Powers, at any or driving him back on Brussels The 
rate, declined to take the risk They destruction first of one army and then of 
refused to recognise him, and a week the other could then be completed m 
before he reached Pans declared him the detail, before the appearance of the allies 
public enemy of Europe Their wrangles On June 15th, then, Napoleon advanced 
j were brought to a sudden on Charleroi, while it was Wellington’s 
the^Enem common expectation that his blow would be 

of danger In a treaty on March directed not to severing the British from 

25th, each of them agreed to put Blucher, but to cutting the communica- 
150,000 men in the field, and maintain tions of that Power with the sea From 
war until Napoleon should be effectively Charleroi he drove back the Prussian van 
deposed and removed from all possibility Blucher took up a strong position at 
of troubling the world. Whether he wished Ligny Wellington was tardy in his 
for war or not, he must either fight or go. movements. Ney was despatched north 
With the army at his back, whatever with a column to secure tlie cross-roads 
the sentiment of the rest of France might at Quatre-Bras on the Brussels road, 
be, there was no sort of doubt that he blocking Wellington's advance, and from 
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that point to descend south-eastwards by Waterlooor beat a retreat , for Wellington, 
the Namur road on Blucher's rear, while whether the Prussians would be able to 
Napoleon himself made the mam attack come to his help at all, and if at all, 
on Blucher. Ney found Quatre-Bras whether he could hold out till they came, 
weakly held by the Prince of Saxe- Weimar, Wellington's troops were drawn up, 

who had seized it without orders. screened by the summit of their ridge, 

Ney, however, on the one hand, expected and occupied the slopes, m front the 
the support of a corps under D’Erlon, who chateau of Hougomont, guarding their 
received contradictory instructions, and ^ , left, and the faim of La Haye 

hovered all day between Quatre-Bras and ^ * .*“* ^’^ * Sainte on the centie A valley 
Ligny without rendeimg help m either lay between them and Napo- 

quarter , and, on the other hand, the ence army on the fronting 

Dutch were reinforced by British regi- ridge The Emperor, not believing in the 
ments, who retrieved the position Mean- possibility of Blucher’s ai rival, delayed 
time, Napoleon attacked Blucher, and, his attack till near midday on Sunday, 
after a stubborn fight, compelled the June i8th, because the dienched state 
Prussians at last to retreat under cover of of the ground was unfavourable to the 
darkness. The victory at Quatre-Bras cavalry movements on which he i ehcd 
prevented the defeat at Ligny from Fierce attacks on Hougomont and La 
becoming a disaster , but Napoleon's Haye Samte, gallantly repulsed, were the 
object of severing the hostile aimies features of the eaily stages of the Battle 
seemed to have been accomplished of Waterloo But Giouchy had failed to 

Under this impression, Napoleon lost mtei pose his force between Wellington and 
valuable hours m delaying either to press Blucher, and the fact that Prussians were 
on after Blucher or to advance against appioachmg was ascertained befoie the 
Wellington Moreover, he was misled by fight had been going on foi two hours 
the intelligence he received on the 17th A dispatch was sent to Giouchy, recalling 
into believing that Blucher was retiring him to the mam aimy, but it did not 
The Decisive commumca- leach him till too late 

tions to Namur , whereas the It became evident that if Wellington 
of^ Waterloo Prussian had resolved was to be routed before leinfoi cements 

to effect the junction with arrived, his centre must be pierced Masses 
Wellington, risking his exposed commum- of troops m dense columns wcie hurled 
cations, and was retiring upon Wavre, against it and rolled back by the stubborn 
northwards, parallel to the road fiom fire of the mfantiy and charges ot Biitish 
Quatre-Bras to Biussels Wellington called cavalry At about 430, the fury ot the 
m his troops from Quatre-Bras and took attack began to be ledoubled, and still 
up his position on the ridge at Waterloo * chaige after chaigc was hurled back by the 
Soon after midday on June 17th, obstinate, unyielding British squaies, and 
Grouchy was detached with 33,000 men shattered by the flank fire of the extended 
to find Blucher It was not till aftei British line on the massed columns 
midnight that the pursuing force learned It was probably not till alter si\ o’clock 
definitely that their quarry was not at tliat La Haye Sainte, resolutely held 
Namur, but at Wavre Napoleon himself by the King’s German legion, was de- 
advanced against Wellington The crisis cisively carried But by that hour 
had arrived It was prima facie improb- Blucher’s approach had withdrawn the 
able that Wellington could inflict a defeat leserves which should have occupied the 
on his adversary, who had a slightly larger captured ground. Still, though 

force and very much stronger artillery. ® the Prussians wei e now 

Moreover, of Wellington’s 67,000 men, old* Guard threatening the Ficnch flank, 
only 24,000 were British, and those for they had not yet ai rived m 

the most part were young recruits , his such force but that the field might yet 
Hanoverians and Brunswickers could be be won if the British could be routed m a 
relied on — they weie burning to avenge last desperate effort That desperate effort 
the death of the Duke of Brunswick at was made The Old Guard was hurled 
Quatre-Bras-— but the rest, for the most up the slope, only to be hurled back, 
part, were of very uncertain quality The broken and shattered The Piussians were 
great questions were, for the Prussians, already m touch with Wellington’s left, 
whether Wellington would hold on at The Duke gave the older for a general 
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advance , the cavalry, hitherto to a great 
degree withheld from action, fell upon the 
staggering column The Prussians, crashing 
m on the French right, turned what was 
already becoming a rout into a wild 
“ sauve-qui-peut,” and carried far into the 
night a pursuit m which the exhausted 
British could not share Napoleon’s 
^ , army had ceased to exist. 

Napoleons English critics 

would have it that Wel- 
Annihilated j^^^g defeated 

Napoleon it there had been no Blucher 
There aie Geiman critics who would 
have it that notlimg but Blucher’s 
arrival saved Wellington from utter 
disaster There arc Bonapartist critics 
who hold that Napoleon would have 
destroyed both Wellington and Blucher 
but for the incompetence of his own 
marshals And there are ciitics fiom 
whom one would gather that the most 
chaiactenstic feature of this most decisive 
of battles, in which the two most unifoimly 
successful commanders since the days of 
Marlboiough and Eugene were pitted 
against each other, lay in the blunders that 
each of them committed The last point 
hardly demands discussion As for the 
third, if Grouchy and Ney held commands 
for which Soult and Davoust weie better 
fitted, it was by Napoleon’s own choice 

For the other two, it was Wellington’s 
business to hold his position till Blucher 
arrived, and to be prepared for the con- 
tingency of Blucher’s not arriving It is 
by no means inconceivable that if the 
approach of the Piussians had not drawn 
off Napoleon’s resei ves, the position would 
have become untenable before the end of 
the day It is also conceivable that the 
doggedness of Wellington’s troops would 
even in the same eyent have proved in- 
vincible , also that he might in any case 
have been able to retire, defeated, but not 
routed The obvious fact is that Welling- 
ton with the British, the Hanoverians and 
iri* k* f Brunswickers, and the German 
♦k**^** ^ legion, held Napoleon at bay 
^ Blucher 

completed the dangerous and 
daring movement which turned a stubborn 
defence into an overwhelming victory. 

The Emperor fled to Pans, to find Carnot 
practically the only man still zealous that 
France should and could yet once more 
be rallied to his support Fouche, crafty, 
self-seeking, indispensable, was at one 
with Lafayette m insisting on the Chambers 
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being treated as the supieme authority. 
Pans gave no hope, and there was none out- 
side Pans Napoleon abdicated in favour 
of the son born to him by his Austrian 
spouse, attempted to embark on an 
Ameiican frigate at Rochefort, and finding 
that impossible, surrendered himself on 
July 8th to the commander of the British 
warship Bellerophon, declaring that he 
threw himself on the generosity of England 
But generosity carried too many risks 
for Europe to be contemplated by England 
or assented to by the Powers In the mid- 
Atlantic, where stands the lonely rock of St 
Helena, the sun of Napoleon set foi ovci 
The last desperate effort, crushed on the 
Field of Waterloo, made no difference to 
the settlement of Vienna save as regaided 
Fiance heiself Wellington and Blucher 
swept on to Pans On July 31 d the city 
capitulated On the 8th, Louis XVIII 
le-enteied the capital, and was lecognised 
by Wellington The monaich was quite 
capable of grasping the necessity of 
adopting a much more constitutional 
attitude than at his last lestoiation 
Talleyrand convinced the Tsar that the 
choice lay between Louis and Napoleon, 
_ , and Naiioleon was impossible 

ranee s jj^^t being settled, the question 
R ^*1*^*^* f>f the penalty to be imposed 
Restored Fi aiice aiose, and heie 

the cool judgment of the victor of Water- 
loo earned the day The natuial wiath of 
Prussia must be lestrained - -the dynastic 
lestoration would be doomed if it weie 
accompanied by the territoi lal losses which 
that Power called for Something was 
taken , the boundaries not of 1792 but of 
1790 weie granted France was to leinain 
one of the Great Powers 
These considei ations outweighed the 
demands of Prussia for a lectiftcation of 
the frontier which would have ended the 
military possibility of renewed aggression 
by France, and would hardly have given 
Prussia herself an excessive compensation 
for all that she had endured and all that 
she had lost Finally, her fortresses weie 
to be occupied by the allied troops for 
five years, she was to pay a heavy war 
indemnity, and was to restore to their 
rightful owners the art treasures which 
Napoleon had annexed. The settlement 
was finally confirmed, on November, 1815, 
in the Treaty of Pans, which m other 
respects was a practical confirmation of 
the settlement arrived at by the Congress 
of Vienna. Arthur D Innes 




GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 

By H. W. C. Davis. M.A. 

CELDOM lias a coupcrclat proved more Pitt liad entered politics as a reformer. 
^ successful than that by which George The early measures of his administration 
TIL destroyed the power of the Whigs in went far towards gratifying tlie expecta- 
1783. His old servant North had joined tion which he had excited by his speeches 
withCharles James Fox, the most advanced as a private member. From the first he 
of parliamentarians, to form a coalition showed himself a master of finance. He 
Ministry, and the allies seemed to have the undertook with energy the thankless task 
Crown at tlieir mercy, since they controlled of liquidating the liabilities incurred in the 
an assuiacl majority in the House of pju American war. He brought 

Commons. But by their ill-advised forward, though he was not 

attempt to obtain control of the Indian able to carry, a measure for the 

patronage they drew upon themselves redistribution of parliamentary 

the suspicion of meditating an unparalleled seats, proposing to increase the repre- 
system of jobbery. The king was able to sentation of llondon and the largest 
turn them out of office on the pretext counties by disfranchising a number of 
of a defeat which they had sustained in the pocket boroughs. He was also p>rcpared, 
Upper House through his influence with upon certain conditions, to give French 
the Lords ; and the younger Pitt, a strip- commerce a more favourable treatment 
ling of twenty-five, whom he called into in the present with the offer of complete 
power because it was impossible to obtain equality in the future; but on this plan 
a more experienced lieutenant, was able also he was out-voted. 

Th WK’ ’ skilful management to carry The theory of party government was 
FaU country with him at the still immature. A Prime Minister could 

From Power general election. The not in Pitt’s time count upon the 
^ ^ nation was weary of the Whigs, suj)port of his party for every legislative 

and of Ministers who were mere figure- proposal ; nor did he conceive himself 
heads. It recognised in Pitt something of obliged to treat the defeat of his Bills as 
the great qualities which had distinguished a command to retire. So long as his 
his father. He became, accordingly, a administrative policy was approved by 
popular dictator ; and, justifying his great Parliament, he could retain his position, 
position by the success of his financial Pitt might have threatened to resign if his 
and foreign policy, he rernained in office reforms were not carried ; but he pre- 
until 1801. It was the longest and most ferred to relinquish them and remain in 
powerful Ministry since Walpole’s time. power. This has been made a charge 

The relations of the king with the Prime against him. But the principles on which 
Minister were friendly. Even if George he acted were those of all 

III. had been disposed to rebel against the Nationar Ministers before him, 

ascendancy of his chosen adviser, he could p ^ ^ and for some time afterwards, 

not have dispensed with Pitt except at the He hoped, no doubt, that time 

price of submission to the Whigs. But he would convert his minority into a majority, 
was never forced to consider this alterna- As a matter of fact, the course of time 
tive. He found in Pitt an adviser of con- brought new problems much more pressing 
servative temperament, who was guiltless than those of internal reform; and, after 
of any designs to curtail the royal preroga- 1793, every other consideration was perforce 
tive ; and after 1788, when his mind began subordinated to that of national defence, 
to be clouded by intermittent insanity, The initial stages of the French Revo- 
Ihe king left everything to his adviser. lution were generally viewed in England 
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With indifference or approbation. Fox 
and his friends, the remnant of the Whig 
party, applauded the fall of the Bastille 
as an event which heralded the dawn of a 
new and brighter era m the history of 
mankind. Pitt considered that the Revo- 
lution was a crisis of purely national 
significance which need not interest othei 
„ n .* • countries. He welcomed it. 
Mow Britftin solely because it offered 
Of a lasting jieace 
For some time, he thought, 
the aggressive policy which the French 
monarchy had so long pursued towards the 
rest of Europe would be out of the question 
His attention was concentrated upon 
financial reforms which could be effected 
only m a prolonged period of peace 
The sinking fund by which he hoped to 
extinguish the national debt was not 
expected to produce its effects in less 
than fifteen years 

At first it seemed as though the Revolu- 
tion would fulfil Pitt’s anticipations 
France did not come to the helj) of 
Spam m the affair of Nootka Sound in 
1790, and Dumounez, the first Foreign 
Minister of talent whom the Revolution 
produced, was anxious to obtain an 
English alliance But Dumounez was at 
the same time meditating war on Austria , 
and all other party leaders in France were 
united in desiring, for one reason or another, 
that the Revolution should throw down 
the gauntlet to Europe The Royalists 
thought that war would be the rum of the 
Republican cause , the Republicans looked 
upon war as the best means of identifying 
their interests with those of the nation 
The opening of the Scheldt in defiance of 
all treaties, and the propagandist decree 
of the Convention in November, 1792, 
promising assistance to any nations which 
would revolt against their Goveinments, 
were a direct challenge to Europe, and 
early m 1793 they were followed by a 
declaration of war upon England The 
British found in Pitt’s 

Clamour for against the measures of 

Y “ ^ ^ 1792 , the real motive was the 
* desire to find employment for 
the armies of Dumounez, which were as 
dangerous to France as to foreign Powers 

The British nation was far from sharing 
Pitt’s aversion to a war The execution 
of Louis XVI had produced a thrill of 
horror ; the king and Pitt were followed 
through the streets by crowds clamouring 
for vengeance. Edmund Burke fanned the 
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flame. He had attacked the Revolution 
m his Reflections ” as long ago as 1790. 
He represented it as a madness which, 
unless roughly repressed, would spread, 
and sap the foundations of European 
society. There was, indeed, some reason 
to fear that Jacobin doctrines would take 
hold upon the industrial population of 
the English manufacturing towns England 
was passing through a period of bad 
harvests and commercial depression 
Wages were low , m some localities there 
was actual famine , and it was known that 
clubs professing sympathy with the Revo- 
lution had been formed in more than one 
centre The war was therefoie regarded 
as a war of self-defence, and in that spirit 
it was undertaken by Pitt. 

Britain was at war with France fiom 
1793 to the Treaty of Amiens in 1801, at 
first as member of a coalition which in- 
cluded more than half the Poweis of 
Euiope But the coalition was from the 
beginning composed of Powers with divided 
aims To Prussia and Austria the question 
of Poland seemed more important than 
that of Fiance , and the Jacobin admini- 
« . . stration, guided by the skilful 
hand of Carnot, was able not 

Itwir'"'' France of in- 

vaders, but even to undertake 
conquests The Austrian Netherlands, 
Holland, and the west bank of the Rhine, 
fell a prey to the Republic m 1794 
Holland was converted into a republic 
under French piotection , Prussia retired 
from the war and was followed by a number 
of the lesser Gei man states in 1795 , Spam 
became the active ally of France Theie 
remained in the coalition only Austria, 
Sardinia, and Britain , and Bonaparte’s 
invasion of Italy m 1796 had the immediate 
effect of detaching Sardinia The French 
victories of Lodi, Areola, Rivoh, and La 
Favorita, enabled Bonaparte to impose 
terms of peace upon Austria in 1797. From 
that time till 1799 Britain stood alone 

But the formation of the second 
coalition — with Austria and Russia — at 
length enabled her to conclude a peace 
upon favourable terms In the early part 
of the war Pitt pursued a policy which 
was expensive and unsuccessful He main- 
tained in the Netherlands an army of 
10,000 men, which was incompetently 
commanded by the Duke of York, the 
king’s second son , he showered subsidies 
upon the Continental allies, spending 
for this purpose upwards of £9,000,000. 
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The desirability of waging a maritime 
war appears to have forced itself upon 
Pitt’s mind only by slow degrees. But 
the British navy had never been in a 
better condition. The reorganisation 
effected by Hawke had borne lasting 
fruits ; Rodney and Howe proved them- 
selves worthy pupils of this great master. 

An army, on the other hand, had still to 
be created ; and it was in the preliminary 
work of raising, equipping, and training 
troops that Abercrombie, Moore, and 
Wellesley, who afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the field against the best 
French leaders, were for a long time to be 
absorbed. But even the naval war was 
not really begun before 1797, when 
the victory of Jervis off 
Cape St. Vincent annihi- 
lated the Spanish fleet ; 
and it was only the 
mutinies of Spithead and 
the Nor.e, in the same 
year, which forced the 
Government to abandon 
an ill-advised system of 
economy under which the 
crews had been insuffi- 
ciently paid and fed. 

After the mutinies, in- 
deed, there followed a 
period of wonderful suc- 
cesses. Duncan defeated 
the Dutch at Camper- 
down in October, 1797 ; 
in 1798, Nelson, by the 
Battle of the Nile, ruined 
Bonaparte’s schemes for 
the conquest of Egypt 
and the Levant. In 
the war of the second 
coalition (1799-1801) Pitt pursued a 
sounder course than formerly. He left 
the reconquest of Italy, .Switzerland, 
and the Rhine to the land Powers, and 
made it the business of Britain to 
maintain her supremacy at sea. This 
was brilliantly vindicated by the battle 
of Copenhagen ; the sur- 
render of the Danish fleet put 
an end to the armed neutra- 
lity of the northern Powers, 
by which Bonaparte had anticipated that 
he would bring Britain to her knees. 
When peace was signed at Amiens, 
Britain reaped the fruits of sea power ; 
while surrendering the bulk of her colonial 
conquests she retained Trinidad and 
Ceylon. These renunciations, made at 


Pitt 

Driven into 
War 



WILLIAM PITT 
This great parliamentary leader and Prime 
Minister was the second son of the Earl of 
Chatham. He showed himself a master of fin- 
ance, and won the nation’s confidence. He died 
in 1806, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Holland’s 
Fleet Captured 
by Britain 


the cxpc'iisc^ of Spain and Holland, cosi 
little to France, altliough the acquisition 
of Ceylon was a blow to the chimerical 
project, long entertained by Bonaparte, 
of disputing the British su})remacy in 
India. But Trinidad and Ceylon were 
acquisitions of the first importance to 
Britain, and may even be re- 
garded as an equivalent for the 
vast sums lavished on the 
European war. The waj- was 
one into which Pitt had lieen driven 
against his will. His successor, Ad- 
dington, may theretore be excused 
for insisting upon an indemnity; nor was 
it reprehensible that the indemnity 
should lie taken from Holland and Spain, 
Powers which in the 
latter stages of the war 
had been arrayed on the 
side of France. The great 
event of internal history 
in this ])eriod of war is 
the union with Ireland. 
The Act of Union was 
Pitt’s solution for griev- 
ances and dangers which 
had been accumulating 
since the Revolution, 
and a brief retrospect is 
necessary to understand 
the circumstances under 
which he felt justified in 
bribing the Irish Parlia- 
ment to commit suicide. 

The Irish were, in the 
eighteenth century, a 
disunited people. There 
was the old feud of 
Catholic and Protestant, 
at bottom as much a 
feud of races as of religions. There was 
also the feud between the nationalists and 
the representatives of English rule, wdiich 
went far, at the end of the century, towards 
obliterating religious and racial differences. 
Last, and uiok' deeply rooted than either 
of these, there was the feud between the 
landlord and tenant, which could be 
traced back to the days of the plantation 
policy, and was kept alive by the absen- 
teeism of the ordinary Irish landowner. 

Of all the grievances which Ireland 
cherished against England, that connected 
with religion was 11 k' most reasonable. 
In 1691, the Treaty of Limerick, which 
concluded the “ (ilorious ” Revolution 
so far as Ireland was concerned, had given 
an express promise of relief to Roman 
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Catholics So far was this promise from 
being observed that the Test Act, never 
before applied to Ireland, was immediately 
afterwards accepted and enforced by the 
Whig majority of the Irish Parliament 
Immediately afterwards began a period ot 
penal legislation (1795-1815), which is 


happily unparalleled in the history of Great 
^ , Britain Under the penal 

f I * K*^**^'* acts no Catholic parent 
Z ^ .. - might send his childicn to 
be educated abi oad, and no 


Catholic teacher might set up a school The 
lands of a Catholic, instead of passing to 
the eldest son, weie equally divided among 
the children, unless one of them happened 
to be a Protestant, in which case he was 


entitled to the whole No Catholic might 
acquire land from a Piotestant, 01 own a 
hoise of a value greater than U5» keep 
weapons in his house for the puijiose of 
selTdefence It was a penal offence foi any 
Catholic ecclesiastic to entei the countiy 
from abroad Any attempt to convert a 
Protestant was punished as a crime 
For these and other measuies the 


blame must be laid, in the first instance, 
on the Irish Protestants, whose fanaticism 
was sharpened by the wildest fcais and 
suspicions But the English (ioveinment, 
which could easily have withheld the 
royal assent from such legislatuie, cannot 
be acquitted of responsibility The 
persecution was the moie inexcusable, 
because neither in 1715 nor in 1745 diet 
the Irish Catholics show any inclination to 
throw m their lot with the House of Stiiai t 


It must be admitted that many of the 
penal acts were so atrocious as to defeat 
their own purpose The law officers did 
their best to avoid prosecutions, juiies 
could be induced to convict only with the 
greatest difficulty , But the Acts were 
galling They held a sword of Damocles 
over the heads of the Catholics, who, 
being without representatives in Paiha- 
ment and disqualified for the franchise. 


I reland’s 
Reiga of 
Intoleraace 


felt that at any moment an 
outburst of persecuting zeal 
might make their condition 
intolerable The Protestant 


tyranny was the more odious because it 
excluded a large proportion of the Irish 
Protestants from all public employments 
This was the result of the Test Act, which 
the Irish Anglicans lefused to relax in 
favour of other Protestant sects In fact, 
it was not until 1719 that liberty of public 
worship was accorded to the Pi esbyterians 
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The political grievances of Ireland were 
in part connected with Poynmgs’ Law 
(1492) and the Declaratory Act of 1721. 
By Poynmgs’ Law the assent of the 
English Privy Council was necessary before 
any Bill could be introduced in the Irish 
Paihament By the Declaratory Act the 
English Parliament claimed the right of 
legislating for Ii eland Even moie gall- 
ing, howcvei, was the position of the 
viceroy In Ii eland he took the place of 
the soveieign and uas not responsible to 
Paihament , but at the same tirnc he was 
a membei of the Engh'^h Ministry, and 
compelled to regaid inteiests other than 
lush in his administration Some viceroys, 
such as Lord Chestei field in 1745, weie dis- 
mteicsted and solicitous for lush interests , 
but even the best of them could not resist 
the prcssuie of then English colleagues, 
who tieated the lush pationage and pen- 
sion fund as a pait oi then lesouices for 
pui chasing English suppoi ters 

Signs of a national opposition to Eng- 
land showed themselves about the middle 
of the centuiy In Parliament it is true 
that the Opposition was no less unprin- 
^ cipled than the Castle paity 

a lona ^ numbei of the gieat lush 
oppoaitioft combined to pi ove the 

* maiket value of then services 
by obstructing Govci nment measui (‘s. The 
only lesultwas a furthei mciease of par- 
liamentary coiiuption The Castle at first 
tiled the plan of peiiodically buying the 
Opposition, and finally adopted the safer 
plan of building up a rival combination 
by means ot wholesale bribeiy More 
effective was the opposition in the countiy 
About 1760 the seciet societies, foimed 
by peasants to lesist tithes, eiiclosuies, and 
demands for the arrears of rent, became a 
serious difficulty They were not at first 
political, but thiough them the agricultural 
classes leceived an apprenticeship m con- 
certed resistance to authority More formid- 
able was the Catholic Cc^mmittee formed 
in 1759, which pressed for the repeal 
of the disabling laws The Govei nment, 
feaiing a stoppage of the supply of 
Irish recruits for the army, made some 
slight concessions m 1771 and again in 
1778 But the Catholics were still un- 
satisfied, and they now combined with 
the party of Nationalists which Flood 
and Grattan were forming in the Irish 
Paihament. The difficulties of the 
American War enabled tins coalition to 
press its demands with irresistible force. 
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The fear of a French invasion compelled 
the Government to sanction the enrolment 
of volunteer corps. These were composi'd 
of Protestants, but soon fell under the 
influence of the Nationalists in politics. 
Numbering 50,000, they had the Govern- 
ment at their mercy, since no 
regular troops could be 
spared for Ireland. There 
was no rioting and no use of 
overt threats. But the volun- 
teers in every part of the 
country held monster meet- 
ings, and everywhere formu- 
lated the same demands. 

One of these was for free 
trade with England, and for 
the removal of the legislation 
by which the cloth manu- 
facture and other Irish indus- 
tries had been depressed in 
the interests of England. 

Free trade was conceded by 
Lord North in 1779, but the 
clamour for Home Rule 
became only more urgent, 
since North’s action was rightly interpreted 
as a proof of weakness. The volunteers 
rapidly increased in numbers ; new 
measures of Catholic relief and the 
passing of the Habeas Corpus Act for Ire- 
land in 1782 failed to satisfy them. Fox 
and North, on coming into power, resolved 

pendence of the 
Irish Parliament 
must be recog- 
nised. This was 
accord ingly 
done, the Eng- 
lish legislature 
repealing the 
Declaratory Act 
and passing an 
Act of Renuncia- 
tion in 1783. 

Unfortunately 
for Ireland and 
for England, the 
settlement which 
the coalition 
Ministry had 
thus effected was 
hasty and unworkmanlike. The future 
relations of the two Parliaments were left 
ambiguous. It was clear that Ireland was 
to be subordinate to England in all 
questions of foreign relations. But no 
provision had been made for an Irish 



AN IRISH PATRIOT 
Henry Grattan was a member of 
the Irish Parliament, and opposed 
the movement which ended m the 
rebellion of 1798. He afterwards 
sat in the Imperial Parliament. 



EMINENT POLITICIANS IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1789 till 1801, Henry Adding- 
ton was invited to form a Ministry upon the resignation of Pitt. His 
administration came to an end in 1804, and in the following year he 
was created Viscount Sidmouth. Lord Grenville, another eminent 
Parliamentarian, formed the Government of “ All the Talents.” 


contribution to military and naval ex- 
])cns(‘s. And if the Irish Parliament chose 
to frame a jirotectivc tariff, it was legally 
entitled to present such a measure for the 
royal assent. Pitt’s genercais [)i ojiosals for 
a commercial settlement were toiled by the 
factious o})t)osition of the 
English Whigs and the im- 
practicable temper of the 
Irish Parliament. Equally 
unsatisfactory were the rela- 
tions of the latter body with 
tli(^ disfranchised majority of 
the Irish nation. The Pro- 
testant oligarchy consented 
to give Catholics the franchise, 
but it would not admit them 
to Parliament ; under these 
circumstances the Catholic 
franchise was a mere mockery, 
and the Catholic gentry felt 
little sympathy with the 
cause of national indepen- 
dence. It was, however, the 
French Revolution which 
gave the first shock to the 
settlement of 1783. The Irish received 
the doctrines of Rousseau and Paine with 
the same enthusiasm which they had 
shown for the preaching of the Counter- 
Reformation. The United Irishmen, a 
society controlled by Wolfe Tone, Napper 
Tandy, Emmett, and Fitzgerald, which 
had originally 
contented itself 
with demanding 
parli ament ary 
reform and a 
full measure of 
Catholic eman- 
cipation, turned 
for help to the 
French Govern- 
m en t . The 
leaders were 
Protestants or 
Rationalists, but 
they were joined 
l:)y a large pro- 
portion of dis- 
cont ente d 
Catholics ; and 
in 1798, having 
received promises of a French invasion, 
they raised the standard of revolt in 
Ulster and I.einster. The Protestants, 
howevan , rallied to the cause of the Govern- 
ment. 'I1u‘ largest force collected by the 
rebels was routed at Vinegar Hill, neai 
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Enniscorthy , the French force arrived too 
late, and though it landed in Connaught 
and gained one victory, was soon forced 
to surrender for lack of support 

The rebellion proved that the Protesant 
ascendancy had failed to conciliate the 
Catholics. Pitt believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that Catholic emancipation would 
p . never be completed by a Pro- 
test ant Irish Parliament, from 
of Union Catholic ascen- 

dancy which must result would 
be turned to account vindictively, and he 
resolved to prepare the way for removing 
all religious disabilities by fusing the Irish 
legislature with that of Great Biitam 
No doubt the impracticable behaviour of 
the Irish leadeis m their dealings with 
England made him more inclined to accept 
this solution The nightmaie of an inde- 
pendent Ireland declaring war upon Eng- 
land had haunted the minds of Englishmen 
for manyyeais 

To an unbiassed ciitic it may seem 
that the same methods of pei suasion which 
sufficed to piocure the Act of Union might 
equally well have piocured measuies for 
Irish parliamentary reform and Catholic 
emancipation Inevitable or not, the Act 
of Union was framed, and it passed the 
Irish Parliament in 1800, under a fire of 
eloquent protests from every independent 
member in both Houses It gave Ireland 
a hundred seats in the United House of 
Commons and thirty-two in the House of 
Lords, established absolute free trade 
between the two countries, and fixed the 
Irish contribution to the revenue of the 
United Kingdom at two-fifteenths It 
left the Irish judicature and executive 
untouched, but united the Irish Church 
and Army to those of England 

Tne promise of 'Catholic emancipation 
remained a dead letter till 1829 George 
III. refused to hear of any measure of 
relief, and Pitt accordingly retired from 
office. He did not return until 1804, when 
^ the countiy was again at war 

Tl. Q«e. .o« ^ p y jje then gave 
of Catholic 1 

Catholic cause on the 
Em.«c.p.t.on ^ 

question would be fatal to the old king’s un- 
settled reason The circumstances were 
peculiar, and historians have hesitated to 
accuse Pitt of bad faith The fact remains 
that he missed a possible opportunity of 
reconciling the Irish Catholics to the Union 
The Peace of Amiens was a mere armis- 
tice, which Bonaparte had no intention of 


observing. He declined to withdraw his 
armies from Holland and Italy ; he 
occupied Switzerland on the pretext of 
mediating m a civil war , he refused to 
offer the United Kingdom any satisfaction 
or compensation for these breaches of faith. 

She, on her part, refused to surrender 
Malta, as she had promised at Amiens, 
until the Fust Consul fulfilled his part of 
the treaty Malta was of vital importance 
m case of war with France The Cape 
was in French hands , the only safe route 
to India lay, theiefore, through the 
Mediterranean The struggle with France 
was assuming the same character as the 
wars of 1740-1763 , in the future little 
was to be heard of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, but much of sea-power, 
colonies, and commerce 

War was declared by the Addington 
Ministry in May, 1:803 The challenge was 
answered by an embargo on Biitish 
shipping, and pi epai ations for a descent 
upon England A flotilla was piepared 
with this object at Boulogne , the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets were 
instructed to di aw the British admirals off 


The Crowning 

Victory 

of Trafalgar 


to the West Indies, and then, 
giving them the slip, to 
return and cover the in- 
vasion Nelson fell into the 


trap, but Calder met the returning fleet of 
Villeneuve at Fimsterre, and won a victory, 
which gave Nelson time to return from his 
chase and refit his ships In October, 
1805, Nelson met Villeneuve off Cape 
Tiafalgar, and won a crowning victory 
Moie than half the French fleet were put 
out of action, and Villeneuve was taken 
piisoner. The victory cost Nelson’s life, 
but it removed the fear of invasion , 


the prodigious successes of Napoleon 
on land bi ought him no nearer to his 
ultimate ambition of reducing England 
and appiopiiating her empire 

Pitt died in 1806, prematurely worn out 
by his exertions and heart-broken at the 
apparent failure of his policy His loss was 
inestimable, for he had been the soul of 


each successive coalition against France, 
and had maintained an unshaken hold upon 
the confidence of the nation. The Ministry 
of All the Talents (1806-1807), which 
succeeded him, failed to secure a peace ; 
Fox died nine months after his great 
rival, and the Ministry resigned because 
It refused to pledge itself to silence on 
the question of Catholic emancipation. 
George III was driven to fall back on the 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 



Portland Canning 

LEADERS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
The Duke of Portland succeeded Lord Rockingham as leader of the 
Whig party ; he was twice Prime Minister and held office as Home 
Secretary under Pitt. One of the most brilliant of Foreign Ministers, 
George Canning had a seat in various administrations, and made a 
reputation as a parliamentary orator of much eloquence and wit. 


support of the Tories, and it was this party 
which finally brought the war to a successful 
conclusion. They remained in power for 
twenty-three years. They saved Britain 
from Napoleon, and afterwards came near 
to involving her in a civil war. They 
provided her 
with a Welling- 
ton and a Can- 
ning ; but they 
also saddled her 
with a Liver- 
pool, a Castle- 
reagh, and an 
Eldon. It was 
the greatest of 
Britain's mis- 
fortunes in the 
war that the 
prestige of vic- 
tory fell to the 
share of re- 
actionaries, who 
were disposed 
to make their 
services a plea 
foi checking all 
reforms. The Grenville Ministry has to 
its credit the abolition of the slave trade. 
It fell in maintaining the principles that 
Ministers are entitled to tender their 
advice on whatever subjects they think 
fit, and that the king could act only on 
their advice. Such was the 
reaction produced in England 
by the French Revolution that 
even such recognised doctrines 
as these were in danger of 
being discredited ; the Tory 
rule which followed was as 
unhappily stubborn in its 
fear of the Revolution as 
it was happily stubborn in its 
resistance to Napoleon. In 
the Portland Ministry, which 
followed, the two most re- 
markable figures are those of 
Canning and Castlereagh ; as 
concerns the war, it was re- 
sponsible for the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen and 
the seizure of the Danish fleet, 
the undertakingof the Penin- 
sular War, the appointment of Wellesley 
to the command, and the Walcheren 
Expedition. On this last head there was 
such angry dissension between Canning 
and Castlereagh that both resigned in 
1809, and the death ot Portlaiid placed 


Perceval at the head of the Ministry, which 
was joined by the Marquess Wellesley 
and by young Lord Palmerston. In the 
following year the old king sank into 
j)einianent imbecility, and the future 
George IV. became the Prince Regent in 
1811. A minis- 
terial crisis in 
i8i 2 gave the 
personnel of tlie 
administration a 
still more de- 
cisively Tory 
cast, Wellesley 
retiring and 
Castlereagh re- 
turning — a 
modi fic ation 
which was con- 
firmed only by 
the assassination 
of Perceval in 
April, and the 
accession of 
Lord Liverpool 
to the post of 
Prime Minister, 
the year 1827. 


which he retained till 

The part played by the United King- 
dom in the struggle with Napoleon has 
already been sufficiently described ; but, 
incidentally, that struggle involved her, 
in i8i2, in another non-European war, 
the outcome of the Berlin 
Decrees and the answering 
Orders in Council. The 
United States found them- 
selves seriously inconveni- 
enced, at least as concerned 
their southern portion, by the 
consequent restrictions on 
their commerce, and the in- 
convenience was more imme- 
diately due to the British than 
to the Napoleonic regulations. 
Exasperation reached a 
climax at the moment when 
the Government in Britain 
was thrown into confusion by 
the assassination of the 
as a leader of the reactionary party Prime Minister, PerCCVal, 
in England. He died by his own result that War 

hand in a lit of insanity in 1H22. j i j • , 0 ..^ , ^ 

was declared in 1.812 on the 
eve of Wellington's victory at Salamanca. 
The American contest received little 
attention in England, preoccupied with 
the greater struggle, and although 
American attempts upon Canada failed, 
till* Britisli were astonished to find their 
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own ships repeatedly worsted in engage- defeated only by a costly process of smug- 
ments. Having awakened to the facts, gling, but the expenses of tlic trade were 
they were of course able to send to defrayed by the Contini'iital consumer ; 
American waters a naval force which could and the wars resulted in r.o inconsiderable 


effectively control the seas. The termina- 
tion of the European war at the 
beginning of 1814 followed by the 
immediate despatch of a part of the Penin- 
'Tk n sular force to the United States. 

e ap ure \Ya^shington, the capital of the 
® . States, was captured ; other ex- 

as lag on distributed in desul- 

tory and disconnected fashion over the 
American continent were for the most part 
failures. Negotiations which had been 
opened between the belligerents at Ghent 
resulted in a Convention, signed on Decem- 
ber 24th, 1814, which terminated actual 
hostilities, though a singular bitterness of 
feeling survived. It was unfortunate that 
the news of the Convention reached 
America too late to prevent a disaster to 
the British arms at New Orleans, where the 
courage of the Peninsular veterans did 
not save them from a complete defeat 
in attempting to capture the city. 

The nation emerged from the Napoleonic 
wars oppressed by a debt of £800,000,000, 
and with a credit which had been strained 
to the utmost. It was necessary for the 


additions to the empire. At tlie final 
settlement of 1815 Fmglaiidretained Malta. 

She also kept Ceylon, and she acquired a 
legal title to the Cape of Good Hope and to 
Mauritius. In the western hemisphere 
she kept Trinidad, Dutch — henceforth 
British — Guiana, Tobago, and St. Lucia. 
The Indian acquisitions of the period, 
although they did not come under the 
notice of the Congresses of Paris and 
Vienna, may be regarded as in a sense 
the fruits of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. The Mysore war of 
1799, which established the British supre- 
macy over the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, and the Mahratta war (1803- 
1804), which led to a great 
ains o t e J^^anlentation of territory and 
influence in the centre and 
north-west, were both the out- 
come of French intrigues. In x8i;5 there 
could be no doubt that it was the destiny 
of Great Britain to predominate in India. 

Such, then, were the gains of the Napo- 
leonic period. But years were to elapse 
befoi(' their value was adequately realised. 


Bank of Eng- 
land to suspend 
cash payments 
as early as 
1797; its bank- 
notes could not 
be made con- 
vertible again 
until 1 8 I () . 
Taxation liad 
been intoUa- 
ably severe, 
and pauperism 
had assumed 
appalling di - 
mensions. But 
from t h e 
economic point 
of view there 
had been com- 



The Peace of 
1815 was fol- 
lowed by a 
period of com- 
mercial de- 
pression and 
bad harvests, 
by agitation 
against the 
restraints 
which the 
Tory Govern- 
ment h a d 
thought fit to 
impose, with 
parliamentary 
sanction, upon 
individual lib- 
erty ; and by 
the perplex! - 


pensations. 
British trade 
developed in 


THE CAPTURE OF THE "CHESAPEAKE' 

On June 1st, 1813, a fight took place in Boston Bay between the American political 

frigate Chesapeake and the British frigate Shannon. The battle lasted and SOcial evils 


spite of the ^ minutes, the Chesapeake falling as a prize to the British, which Wei'C 


Continental System; it is a well-known fact deeply rooted in the past, but had 
that the armies of Napoleon were largely assumed a more serious aspect during 
fed and clothed with English exports. twenty years of strain and stress. 

The Berlin and Milan Decrees could be H. W. C. Davis 
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tUKUrt, 

SIXTH DIVISION 

THE RE-MAKING OF 
EUROPE 

We enter now upon the last |)hase of completed European 
history — the century whicl^ has all but run its course since the 
decisive overthrow of Napoleon’s ambitions at Waterloo. 
Although during this period the United Kingdom and the 
Eastern I’owers, Russia and the whole Eastern peninsula, 
pursue their course in comparative indepemleiu c* of the com- 
plications which involve the rest of Jcurope, the latter being no 
longer in isolation sufficient to warrant us in maintaining the 
earlier complete separation of East and West. 

Following immediately after Waterloo, \v(? have a period of 
strong reaction against the jjolitical ich-is of the J'rench 
Revolution, a period in which the claims to power and 
to territory of “ legitimate ” dynasties are looked upon as 
paramount, while the control of the Sovereign Peoide and 
demands for the recognition of nationalities are held in check, 
though Greece attains her liberation from Turkey. The second 
period opens and closes with two revt)lutions in I'rance — the 
e.xpulsion of the Bourbons and the coui) d’etat of Naiioleon III, 

During this period the demands of Constitutionalism and of 
Nationalism are fermenting, (iermany in particular making 
futile efforts in the latter direction. 'I'he third period coincides 
with that of the Second Empire in France, and is marked by 
the unification of Italy and the triumph of German nationalism 
in the new German Empire, consummated by the I'ranco- 
German war, and attended by the establishment of the Third 
French Republic. 

I'inally we follow the fortunes ot the now reconstructed 
Europe — the whole narrative having interludes associated with 
the modern Eastern Question— until we reach our own day. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


THE CONTINENT 

By Dr. H. Zimmerer, Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, 
Dr. Georg Adler, Dr. G. Egelhaaf, 

Dr. H. Friedjung, and other writers 


THE BRITISH ISLES 

By A. D. Innes, M.A., and H. W. C. Davis. M.A. 






MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SIXTH DIVISION OF EUROPE 
The above map shows the Europe of our own time, with the boundaries of the various states as we know them 
to-day. The period thus illustrated is not the whole of the time covered by “The Re-making of Europe,” but rather 
the eventual settlement of the Continent, as a result of the movements which were initiated on the downfall of Napoleon, 
and involved such international conflicts as the Crimean War, the Italian revolt against Austria, the Franco- Prussian, 
the Russo-Turkish, and the Greco-Turkish wars. The changes in the msp of Europe since the close of the 
Franco- Prussian War have been insignificant. The areas within 250 and 500 miles of the coast are also indicated. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

EUROPE SINCE THE YEAR 1813 


O EFORE the French Revolution Eiiroj^e 
^ was in a condition of unstabU; e(|uili- 
brium. Anyone who studies the condition 
of the map of Europe in the last years of 
the eighteenth century will perceive this 
to be the case. France, Spain, and Great 
Britain were in a fairly homogeneous 
situation, but the position of the rest of 
Europe was intolerable. The German 
Empire, tlie mere phantom of its glorious 
past, was honeycombed by the territories 
of ecclesiastical princes, while its neigh- 
bours, Hungary and Poland, better con- 
solidated than itself, were a menace to 
its permanence. Russia was in the throes 
of expansion to the east, west, and south. 

The Turkish Empire, when it crossed the 
Bosphorus, found itself ruling dominions 
which it could not hope to maintain, 
and which were now slipping from its 
grasp. Greece and Bosnia, Moldavia and 
Wallachia, Servia and Bulgaria were 
moving from a position of subjection 
to vassalage, from vassalage to indepen- 
dence. Berlin was divided from Konigs- 
berg by a long stretch of territory which 
could not in any sense be called Prussian. 

. Italy was cut up into a number 

arriers o of impotent and warring states, 
European ^ 

o 1 an y £^j-opean affairs. Naples and 
Sicily were parts of Spain. Norway was 
a part of Denmark. There was no soli- 
darity, no unity in the component parts ; 
railways, liad they existed; would have 
been impossible, commerce was impeded 
by every kind of artificial barrier. A 
traveller who changed a sovereign when 


he crossed the Channel found it reduced 
to notliing l)efore liis redurn by the charges 
of i)erpetual discount. The awakening was 
rude. Sluggish Europe shook herself to 
resist the dangers of the Revolution. 
She threatened to march to Paris to 
punish the regicide miscreants who bore 
n A sway in the capital, and to 
. restore the Bourbon to his 

of^Europc* regenerated France 

laughed gaily at this unwieldy 
Titan. She threw off with ease tlfe attacks 
directed against the missionaries of a new 
political gospel, and carried war into the 
territories of those who had assailed her. 


Her generals were ev(M ywh('re victorious ; 
but from among tliem ari)S(‘ Napoleon, the 
greatest of all generals of modern times. 

It is too common to represent this 
commanding genius as a man of blood — 
insatiable with slaughter, uncontrolled 
in ambition, and regardless of the 
sacrifices with which it might be grati- 
fied. The empire of Napoleon was, at 
least in part, a cai'rying out of the 
ju'ogramme of the Directory, and the 
consummation of the efforts which 
France had originally begun to resist 
intrusion. When that empire had reached 
its height, it was. either in direct govern- 
ment or in powerful influence, nearly 
coterminous with civilised Europe, with 
the exception of Russia and England, 
who remained unsubdued. Spain and 
Portugal were under France, Belgium and 
Holland were a part of her dominions, the 
kingdom of Italy reached to the frontier 
of Naples, and Naples was French. 
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Switzerland was devoted to the man who 
had given her a good government, the 
Confederation of the Rhine included the 
kingdom of Westphalia as well as the 
tributary states of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden , Scandinavia 
listened to the advice of the Tuileries , 
Prussia was reduced to insignificance 

.T . The Grand Duchy of War- 

Thc Uftstable 


„ . saw, a French creation, lay as 

n^ire ^ buffer state between Prussia 
and Austria , and Austria, 
having given an empress to the French 
throne, was in a position in which her 
best hope of influence and power lay in 
her alliance with Napoleon, a position 
which she had not the wisdom to realise 
But Napoleon’s empire was itself in a 
condition of instability What foim it 
would have taken if he had continued to 
reign, we do not know The claims of 
nationality had begun to assert themselves 
before his fall — indeed, they had been to 
a laige extent the cause of his rum , and 
if he desired to rear a lasting edifice he 
must have found a way of reconciling 
them with his scheme of a Euidpean 
Empiie He wished for a second son, 
and if such a one had been born and 
grown to manhood, or at least to ado- 
lescence, the formation of a united Italy 
might have been anticipated by many 
years But his empiie, constituted as it 
was, was certain to pei ish at his fall, and 
his fall came soonei than was expected 
We do not yet completely know the 
causes of the great Russian war, and we 
cannot properly apportion the blame of 
it between the emperor and the tsar 
He believed that this would have been his 
last enterprise, his last war Russia once 
brought to his feet, Europe would be at 
peace. But he miscalculated the difficulty 
of the task, and flie stolid stubbornness 
of Russian resistance Fortune tuined 
against him, his star paled, and his em- 
pire was no more It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that he could have made 
* ^ Ak Frankfort oi at Chatil- 


Error of the ^ terms offered him 

tiapsburgs delusive, and were in- 

tended to be so by Metteinich Had 
Austria obeyed the voice of honour and 
of interest the empire might have been 
preserved, but by deserting these funda- 
mental principles, the empire of the 
Hapsburgs, which has made so many 
mistakes, committed a last fatal error, 
which it has since most bitterly expiated. 
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The Congress of Vienna endeavoured to 
repair the shattered fabric, but the un- 
prejudiced observer will not credit the 
diplomatists of that assembly with 
much wisdom or with much prescience 
Ignorant of, or ignoiing, the principle of 
nationality, which has since governed the 
world with a dominating foice, they were 
led by Talleyrand to adopt the piinciple 
of legitimacy, which they had not the 
courage to follow out when it became a 
question of punishing Napoleon’s friends 
or rewaidmg his enemies Consequently, 
many arrangements of Vienna have been 
upset Belgium has been divoiced fiom 
Holland, Norway from Sweden, Piussia 
has united its severed teiiitones and 
secured the headship of (leimany Italy 
has consolidated herself at the expense 
of the piovinces and the piestige of 
Austria, and Tuikey has lost, one after 
another, the dominions which it was a 
disgrace to civilisation that she should 
have held at all 

The change fi om the Restoi ation which 
succeeded the fall of Napoleon to the 
conditions of the piesent day is divided 
, into cei tain well-defined epochs 
ri aift s by peiiods of distuib- 

Electoral ^ , , .p, 

n . ance, wais, or 1 evolutions Ihe 
Revolution between 1820 and 1830 

IS one of dislieaitening reaction, controlled 
by a desiie to suppress eveiy thing which 
could lemind the woild of the piinciples 
of I78(), and to undo eveiythmg which 
the admimstiative ability of the gieat 
emperoi had accomplished This led to 
the Revolution of July, accompanied 
by other distiubances m Europe, and 
indirectly to the emancipation of the 
Catholics in England and tlie Reform Bill 
of 1832 It is charactei istic of oui country 
that the only revolution which wo have 
experienced since the close of the seven- 
teenth century has been an altei ation in 
our electoral system, a change quite as im- 
portant as, and more peimanent than, any 
which has taken place in any other countiy 
After 1830 the democratic strivings of 
the nations of the Continent were either 
suppressed or appeased, but the flic 
broke out with gieatei intensity in 1848, 
when a senes of revolutions eithei shook 
or shattered every throne in Euiope but 
our own Then followed a senes of 
wars— the Ciimean war of 1854, the 
Italian war cfl 1859, Danish wai 

of 1863, the Austrian war of r866, and 
the Franco-Piussian war of 1870 Since 
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1870 Europe has been at peace, and the colour of these arrangements seems to 
severance of Noiway fiom Sweden and have suited the character of the Belgian 
the final consolidation of Italy have been people and the temper of the king 
brought about without an actual conflict The Revolution of July produced a 
Belgium is no longer the cockpit of powerful effect upon Switzerland, and 
Europe — that has to be sought fuither inaugurated what is called the Period of 
afield Rivalries which have a European Regeneration It began with a move- 
side to them are fought out in Asia and ment to reform the constitutions of some 
in Africa, and we dread the time when of the cantons, in order to 

the hoi rors of war may possibly be brought PeHod f * ^ shaie in the govern- 

Within oui own experience t* nient to classes who did not 

Yet progiess, in which international »«>« possess it The Foiest Can- 

jealousies must liavc a pait, still goes on, tons, the ancient heait of Switzerland, 
and war, if aveited, is often thieatened remained passive, but the population of 
The world knows of many mortal struggles the others bombaided then Governments 
which have never taken place, but which with petitions for reform, and reform was 
have been regaided as inevitable by well- speedily accorded Zurich was the leader 
infoimed and lesponsible statesmen At of the movement The progi amine of the 
one time we weie ceitain to have a wai ladical paity was sovereignty of the 
with Russia, at another tune with France, people, univeisal suffiage, diiect election, 
at another time with America, and a final fieedom of the Pi ess, of petition, of 
war with Geimany is looked upon by so lehgious belief, and of mdustiy 
many as the doom of fate that they The movement was essentially demo- 
think it useless to discuss its piobability cratic, and the struggle became so severe 
or even to take means to avert it If the that the Fedeial Government had to mter- 
possibihty of these catastiophes is known vene The Canton of Basle was separated 
to the public at large, how many are m into two half cantons, Basle Town and 
French the Cognisance of Miiiisteis who Basle Countiy Seven cantons formed 
Rev^oltttion acquainted with the scciets a scpaiate confederation, and a counter 

oM 830 *°*' foieign affaiis ^ Happily, league was organised to oppose it The 

the past IS quite sufficient to conflict, embitteied by the presence of 
occupy the historian, without tioublmg lefugees from other distuibed countries, 
too much about the futuie lasted till the convulsions of 1848 

Let us considei sepaiately the effect of In Spam cind Portugal the stiuggle 
each of these ciises on the com sc of between the Constitutionals and tlie 
Kuiopean politics The Revolution of Absolutists was complicated by a dis- 
July in Pans had bioken out as a quaiiel puted succession In the first country, 
between the people and the king , it ended Isabella was the watchword of the Libeials, 
by establishing the authoiity of the Don Cailos of the reactionaiies, their 
people The royal title was changed from place being taken in Poitugal by Maiia 
King of France to King of the French da Gloria and Don Miguel In Italy the 
The Chaiter was a Bill of Rights on the agitation was more serious It seized 
English model, dear to the heai t of Guizot upon the states which had not been affected 
It fixed the limits within which the people by the previous movements of 1820 
were willing to accept the government of At Rome the death of Pius VIII gave the 
a king It was a decided advance towards signal Louis Napoleon took part m the 
democracy The new constitution which plot to make his uncle, Jeiome, King 
followed the Revolution m Belgium was of Italy In the Romagna and 

framed on similar lines, and m the spirit of!*' r Mai dies piovisional govern- 
of the English Revolution of 1688 Unrest and national guards weie 

It laid down the principle that all power the order of the day Govern- 

emanated from the people, and that the ments of this kind, with a dictator 
king possessed no authoiity beyond that at then head, weie foimed in Parma and 
given him by the constitution He in Modena But the movement came 
could do no executive act except through to nothing Louis Philippe would not 
the Ministers, and they were lesponsible help, and Metternich was at hand with his 
to the Chambers If the Ministers failed Austrian army With their assistance he 
to command a majority in Parliament, brought back the Duke of Modena, and 
it was their duty to retire. The English pacified the States of the Church. But 
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the Young Italy ” of Mazzini was bom 
m the conflict, a secret society devoted to 
the realisation of the unity of Italy under 
the form of a republic. Eventually the first 
object was attained, but the second was not 
A similar impulse animated the Liberals 
of Germany, who had long been discon- 
tented with the policy of the Holy Alliance 
The War of Liberation had 

® ° only subjected them to a worse 

r j*' despotism than that of Napo- 

Indepenaence Brunswick,Hesse-Cassel, 

Saxony, and Hanover obtained constitu- 
tions , in Bavaria and Baden men of 
enlightened minds were allowed to express 
themselves moie freely A stiongei move- 
ment took place m Poland, then divided 
between two parties, the Whites and the 
Reds The Whites were composed of the 
large proprietors, the higher officials, and 
the clergy Provided that Poland was 
suffered to retain a nominal independence, 
they were content to wait for constitutional 
reforms The Reds were patriots and demo- 
crats, but they were violent and impatient 
In the last month of 1830, when the 
empeior had mobilised the Polish army m 
order to suppress the revolution m France 
and Belgium, the national troops turned 
against their oppressois The students of 
the Military College seized the palace at 
Warsaw, and the Grand Duke Constantine 
fled for his life The Romanoff dynasty 
was deposed, and the union of Poland with 
Lithuania was proclaimed l^ritain and 
France were sympathetic, but refused to 
give active assistance , the Pohsli army 
was crushed by superior numbeis, and a 
military dictator was set up The end of 
Poland had arrived In 1835 the Emperor 
Nicholas told the Poles plainly that unless 
they gave up the dream of a separate 
independent nationality the guns of the 
newly built citadel should lay Warsaw in 
rums. We see, therefore, that the Revolu- 
tion of July had made a great bieach in 
the system established by the Congress 
p of Vienna The Bourbons, 

‘ . who based their title on the 

Briufn* principles of legitimacy, were 
succeeded by a king of the 
barricades, professing the doctrines of 1789, 
and waving its flag The Bi itish Constitu- 

tion remained unshaken, but the Reform 
Bill of 1832 brought about a revolution 
in the balance of political power not less 
momentous than the others, because it was 
pacific, and destined to produce results not 
less important although slow m coming 
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Eighteen years later the Revolution brokft 
out with greater violence, and spread with 
the rapidity of a plague It began m 
Switzerland m 1847, showed itself m Sicily 
m January, 1848, and overthrew the throne 
of Louis Philippe in France in February 
of the same year The fall of monarchy in 
France gave the signal for disturbances 
throughout Europe England, the Iberian 
Peninsula, Sweden, Norway and Russia 
alone escaped In Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark it lan a comparatively mild 
course The symptoms were more severe 
in Austria, Prussia, Get many, and Central 
Italy , it led to bloodshed in Northern 
Italy, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hungary 
The outbreak in Switzerland was the 
result of a conflict which had been smoul- 
dering for many years It was caused by 
two movements, one civil, the other 
religious , one an effoit to democratise 
the constitution, the other a desire to 
restrain the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church The Liberal party was 
divided into Moderates and Radicals, but 


the Moderates gradually lost then in- 
fluence The Radicals were strengthened 


Revolution 

in 

Switzerland 


and stimulated by the 1 efugees 
of other nationalities, who had 
found an asylum in Switzei land 
when driven out of their own 


countries The Poles organised raids 
against Neuchatel and Savoy , Mazzini 
used Switzerland as a place of arms 
Austria and Bavaria demanded the extra- 


dition of German “ patriots,” and when this 
was refused, bioke off diplomatic relations 
France insisted upon the expulsion of the 
supposed authors of the conspiiacy of 
Fieschi, and sealed their frontieis against 
the passage of the stubborn Switzeis 
A few years later they asked foi the 
surrender of Louis Napoleon, who had his 
home at Arenenberg The Catholics based 
their hopes on the peasants, and posed as 
the supporters of democracy. In Schytz 
the two parties of ” Horns ” and ” Hoofs ” 
came to blows over the use of the public 
pastures , in Canton Ticino, the Radicals 
won by force of arms , m the Valley of the 
Rhone the Upper and Lower districts were 
in hopeless disorder The Puritans of 
Zurich drove Strauss, the author of the 
” Life of Jesus,” from his professorial 
chair. The Jesuits succeeded in founding 
Catholic Colleges at Schytz, Freiburg, and 
Lucerne Argau answered this challenge 
by suppressing eight convents, and de- 
manding the expulsion of the Order. The 
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result of this prolonged tension was a civil March, the direct consequence of the 
war. In 1845 the seven Catholic cantons French Revolution of February The 
formed a sonderbund,” a separate desires of the people were voiced by book- 
league, which the government deter- sellers, students, and Liberal clubs , they 
mined to suppress by force, and in three demanded liberty of religion, of teaching, 
weeks General Dufour effected this object of speech, and of writing, and a budget 
The Radicals were victorious, the Jesuits controlled by a representative govern- 
were expelled, and civil war was averted ment Their cry was “ Down with 
The result of this struggle was the forma- Mettermch ’ Down with the 

tion of a new constitution, by which Mark Mettermch was 

Switzerland, from being a statenbund — a VcmcV dismissed The emperor fled 

confederation of states — became a federal emcc Tyrol, and the Arch- 

state — a bundesstat A new nation came duke John, the darling of the people, took 
to life in Europe his place A Constituent Assembly met 

The French Revolution of 1848 was at Vienna in July In Hungary, a country 
equally a surprise for the victors and the better suited for self-government, the 
vanquished It raged for two days, the change took a more solid shape The seat of 
first of which witnessed a revolt of the Parliament was transferred from Pressburg 
reformers against Guizot, the second a to Budapest It issued a coinage, and 
revolution of the Republicans against the formed an army under the Hungarian tri- 
monarchy At 10 a m on Februaiy 24tli, colour Austiia was compelled to weaken 
the Palais Royal was captured , at 4 30 her garrisons in Italy m order to subdue 
p m the throne was destroyed in the hei revolted provinces north of the Alps 
Tuileries, and shortly afterwards the In March, Milan rose, and Radetsky 
Republic was proclaimed at the Hotel de retired within the Quadrilateral Modena 
Ville The result of this was a democi atic and Parma were lett to themselves, and 
movement throughout Europe In Holland obtained constitutions Cavoui called the 
the personal government of Piedmontese to arms , Tuscany, Rome and 
Revolt A ainst changed into a Naples sent their troops to join their 

Austria^* constitutional monarchy, in brethren of the North In Venice, 
Belgium the Liberals were Daniele Manin, like-named but not like- 
confirmed in power , in Denmark the minded with the last Doge, awakened to 
accession of a new king presented an life a Republic of St Mark A revolution 
opportunity for substituting a constitution was organised, at once Liberal, monarch- 
for absolutism and foi setting the Press free ical, and national, under the thiee colours 

Italy was shaken from Monte Rosa to of the Italian flag, the emblems of passion. 
Cape Passaio The movement began in purity, and hope 

Sicily, where for a fortnight in Januaiy The dream of libeity was shoit lived 
the insurgents fought against the Royal It vanished before the approach of foreign 
troops, demanding the constitution of aimies The Austrians defeated the Sar- 
1812 At Naples, Ferdinand accorded a dinians at Custozza, and reconquered the 
constitution oased upon the French whole of Lombardy A still more fatal 
Charte, and appointed a Carbonaro as blow fell at Novara, wheie Charles Albert 
Prime Minister At Turin, Charles Albert was routed in March, 1849, and abdicated 
promulgated a constitution, which, in in consequence The crown came to his 
all the storm of conflict, has never son, Victoi Emmanuel, who afterwards 
been abrogated, and the Grand Duke of became the first monarch of a united 
Tuscany did the same ~ ^ Italy Venice fell, after a long 

At Rome, Pio Nono nominated three siege, in August of the same 

lay Ministers, but the supreme powei of Venice Modena and Parma, 

remained with the College of Cardinals ^ who had joined themselves to 

The passionate desire of the Italians was to Piedmont, were occupied by Austria, and 
shake off the hated domination of Austria, their ducal governments were restored 
They shouted, in the words of the Tuscany suffered the same fate, and the 
“Garibaldi hymn” “ Va fuori dTtalia, Grand Duke was compelled by the Aus- 
va fuori o Stranier • ” [From Italy from trian army of occupation to abrogate the 
sea to snow, let the hated stranger go ’ ] constitution of 1848, so that his country 
For this the revolution in Vienna gave an became less free than it was before the 
opportunity Here the storm broke in revolution. Four Catholic Powers — 
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France, Spam, Austria, and Naples — 
offered their assistance to the Pope, but 
the main burden of recovering the Holy 
City fell upon France Rome, defended 
by Mazzmi and Garibaldi, was captured 
in June, 1849 , the Cardinals came into 
power with Antonelli at their head The 
tricolour was surrendered Italy was 
again split into fragments, 
into^ ^ * dependent upon foreign force 
1 ? ® Sardinia alone lemained a 

ragmea s liberty and hope 

In Austria, the champion of reaction, the 
wai of nationalities, which has always been 
to her a danger, now pi oved her salvation 
A Panslavic Congress had been sum- 
moned at Plague, which was attended 
not only by Bohcunians, Moravians, and 
Silesians, but by Russians, Poles, and 
Seivians But the Cioatians turned 
against the Magyais, and the South Slavs 
against their bietliren of the Noith 
Prague was bombarded and Bohemia 
conquered , the Croats marched upon 
Budapest The emperor, who had fled 
fiom his capital and sought refuge in 
Moravia, made a common wai against the 
Geiman democrats and the Hungarian 
rebels, who had chosen Kossuth as then 
leadei Croats attacked Vienna from the 
east, Bohemians from the north After a 
short struggle they weie victorious, the 
Hungarians, who had come to the assist- 
ance of the fi lends of liberty, wei e 1 epulsed 
and an absolute government was lestored 
Hungary held out a little longer 

A Hungaiian Republic was established, 
with Kossuth as Piesidcnt But the Rus- 
sians declared themselves the enemies of 
revolution, and Nicholas came to the aid of 
his brother emperor An at my 80,000 sti ong 
entered the countiy from the Carpathians 
The Magyars capitulated at Vilagos, pre- 
ferring to fall into the hands of the 
Russians rather than into those of then 


ancient tyrants Kossuth, after burying 
the Hungaiian crown, sought lefuge in 


The Brief 
Republic 
of Hungary 


Turkey Mettermch was again 
master, and the last state of 
the rebellious provinces was 
worse than the first Prussia 


also had her “ days of March,’' but here 
the middle-classes stood aloof, and the 
Liberals were left to fight out their battle 
against the army 

The chief object of their attack was the 
Prince of Prussia, brother of the king, who 
was destined at a later period to be the 
first Emperor of Germany The king at 
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first tried to temporise He promised a 
constitution, withdrew his troops, and 
sent the Prince of Prussia to England. He 
adopted the German tricolour, threw him- 
self upon the affection of his Prussians, 
and invoked the confidence of Germany 
He granted a written constitution and a 
National Assembly elected by universal 
suffi age But he soon discovered his mis- 
take, and was obliged to follow the example 
of Austria The army re-entered the capital, 
took possession of the Parliament build- 
ings, dissolved the National Guard, and 
soon afterwards dispersed the Assembly 
Absolute government was restored, veiled 
under the forms of a constitution 

The Piovisional Government in Fiance, 
which succeeded the Orleans monaichy, 
was loimed by a coalition, and therefoie 
contained within itself the seeds of 


dissolution One party aimed at the 
establishment of a demociatic lepublic 
based on universal suffrage, the other 
desired a democratic and social republic, 
the chief object of which should be the 
elevation of the working classes The 
tiicoloui of 1789 was opposed by the red 


Civil War 
in the Streets 
of Paris 


flag of Louis Blanc The battle 
raged lound the organisation 
ol laboui and the establish- 
ment of national woikshops 


However, the Socialists had opposed to 


them the whole of France and half the 


capital, and they were unable to hold 
their own A civil war broke out in the 


stieets of Pans, and thiee days’ fighting 
was lequired for the capture of the 
subuib of St Antoine by General Cavaig- 
nac The Socialist prisoners were shot 
or transpoi ted and their newspapers were 
suppressed Eventually a constitution 
was agreed upon, which established a 
single chamber, a president holding office 
for four years, and a Council of State 
The president was to be chosen by 
univeisal suffrage, and the election took 
place on December loth, 1848 Ledru 
Rollin was the candidate of the Socialists, 


Cavaignac of the Democrats, but both 
had to give way to Louis Napoleon, the 
inheritor of a mighty name, who was 
chosen by an overwhelming majority 
This election could have no other result 


than the establishment of a monarchy 
The coup d’etat of December 2nd, 1851, 
dissolved the Assembly, and arrested the 
leaders of the Republican party Follow- 
ing the example of his uncle, Louis 
Napoleon was first made president for 
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ten years, and shortly afterwards Emperor wished to go on fighting, and a tieaty was 
The plebiscite accepting him as Emperor eventually concluded at the Congiess of 
of the French was taken foui years, to a Pans Turkey lost the Danubian pro- 
day, after he had been elected president vmces, but the integrity of her empire was 
By the events we have described guaranteed, while she promised reforms 
absolute government was established over of administration which weie never earned 
the whole of Europe, excepting Switzei- into effect The navigation of the Danube 
land and the countries which had not was declared fiee, and the Black Sea 
been affected by the i evolutions of 1848 neutral Cavour had been 

However, Fiance preserved her principle ^^onsequenccs enough to join the 

of universal suffrage, Prussia and Saidmia alliance, although Sardinia 

their Constitutions, with the fixed lesolve mteiest, direct 01 111- 

of achieving the unity of Germany and of direct, in the questions m dispute This 
Italy, founded on the principle of nation- gave him a light to take pait in the 
ahty, which had been ignoied by the congiess, and the hbeiation of Italy 

Congiess of Vienna We now pass fiom the enteied foi the first tune into the domain 

epoch of 1 evolutions to the epoch of war of practical jiolitics Ttie wai uncloubt- 

The Crimean War of 1854 belongs to cdly laised the piestige of the Fiench 
those events of history of which we do Empeioi, and gave him a commanding 
not precisely know the cause There are position in Euiopean affaiis It called 
piobably few Englishmen who feel satisfied Roumania into existence, and it 1 ecognised 
with their country’s share in it, or who the claims of nationality in Italy It was 
support it as an act of political wisdom anothei blow to the plinciples of the 
Ther-e are few, also, who would deny that Congiess of Vienna, and it weakened the 
we weie led into it by the Empeioi of influence of Austiia 
the Fiench Louis Napoleon came to the It will be seen fiom this naiiativ^e that 
thione of Fiance pledged by conviction the Ciimean War led diiectly to the 
and by honoui to effect the Italian Wai of 1859 By adroit diplo- 

Cruncaft hbeiation of Italy lioin the rnacy Austiia was induced to invade 

^^mcaft Austiian yoke '1 liis could not Saidinian teiiitoiy, and the aimies of 

be done without wai, and Fiance ciossed the Alps to defend hei 
although France was stiong enough to The two allied aimies weie able to con- 
meet Austria 111 the field, she could not centiate at Alessandiia befoie they could 

contend against Austi la and Russia uni ted be attacked in detail The Fattle of 

It therefore became necessaiy to weaken Magenta, having been lost in the rnoiiimg, 
Russia before such a war could be undei- was won in the afternoon, MacMahon 
taken, and the question of the Holy Places playing the pait of Desaix at Maiengo 
was seized upon with gi eat adioitness as The Austi lans evacuated Lombaidy 
a colourable pi etext foi a wai with Russia and letiud into the Quadiilateial to 
Britain was easily, too easily, stiiied defend Venetia Aftei a haid stiuggle 
to defend Tuikey against aggiession the Austi lans weie again defecated at Sol- 
and dismemberment, and thus a conflict feiino, but the bloodshed had so unneived 
was begun of which we have little reason the empeioi, and the quarrels between his 
to be pioud Russia was piepaied to maishals had so disgusted him, that he 
meet an attack m the Baltic, in Poland, bioke his piomise ol setting Italy free to 
or on the Danube, but the Crimea was the Achiatic, and made a peace which 
only feebly garrisoned Still, Sebastopol seemed only Lombaidy to Saidmia He 
held out, and the resouices of the allies rp. ^ . leceived in exchange Savoy 

were stiamed to the utmost A winter and Nice, but this second war 

campaign became necessary in a desert - ® . was as fatal to his prestige as 

country, subject to intense cold The the fiist had been favour- 

British lost half their troops, and no able Italy alone profited by the lesult 
assistance came from Austria or Piussia Parma, Modena, and Tuscany diove out 
In the spiing of 1855 the Emperor their dukes , Romagna^ set heisell free 
Nicholas died, and the war no longei had a from the Pope , provisional governments 
motive However, it continued under his were established in these piovinces, ready 
successor, and Sebastopol did not fall until for incorporation with the kingdom of 
SIX months afterwards Napoleon was the House of Savoy Cavour, who had 
ready to make peace, although Palmerston resigned after the Peace of Villafranca, 
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again became Prime Minister. The spell of 
Austrian domination was broken, and the 
establishment of an Italian kingdom, so 
long the dream of poets and patriots, 
became only a question of time 

The scene of our drama shifts to another 
quarter What Cavour had done for Italy 
Bismarck was to do for Germany The 
rivalry between Austria and 
Fatal * Prussia for the leading position 
n “ - in Germany, and for the in- 
*** heritance of the Holy Roman 
Empire had been active ever since the 
Congress of Vienna The policy of Napo- 
leon would have annihilated Prussia and 
strengthened Austria, but Metternich com- 
mitted the fatal blunder of joining the 
coalition of which the profits were to come 
to his rival instead of himself 

There was a time when Hanover might 
have disputed with Prussia the first place 
in a Teutonic Empire, but it was im- 
possible that such a position could be held 
by a King of England, and the sovereignty 
of the British Isles was regarded as more 
valuable than the chances of a Continental 
crown The share which Prussia had 
taken in the Waterloo campaign rendered 
her reward certain, and the world was 
disposed to favour Protestant pi ogress 
rather than Catholic stagnation 
Still, it IS doubtful if Prussia would 
have gained the position which was the 
object of her desires unless Bismarck 
had been m her service, who, with a 
mixture of statesmanship and craft, of 
courage and audacity, half untied and half 
cut the Gordian knot of the situation The 
Danish War of 1864 would probably nevei 
have taken place unless Bismarck had 
conveyed to the Danes the false assurance, 
based probably upon an intercepted 
dispatch, that she was certain to receive 
the support of Brita.in The defeat of 
Denmark was speedy and inevitable, and 
the arrangements made by the Peace of 
Vienna ceded the duchies of Schleswig 
, and Holstein to Austria and 
Cesaions^of under conditions which 

e eacc 3^ future quarrel inevitable 

o lenna Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 

culty rose in great measure from the fact 
that whereas Holstein was almost entirely 
German — and, indeed, claimed to be a part 
of the old German Empire — Schleswig was 
more than half Danish, and yet the two 
duchies were united by a permanent bond 
which national feeling declared was never 
to be broken “ Schleswig-Holstein sea 


surrounded ” was the text of their patriotic 
hymn. The arrangements for the joint 
occupation of the provinces by the two 
conflicting rivals provided that the Ger- 
man province should be occupied by 
Austria , the semi-Danish by Prussia. 
This made a quarrel certain The Prus- 
sian governor of Schleswig persecuted the 
partisans of independence , the Austrian 
governor of Holstein encouraged them 
The rupture was delayed for a time by the 
Convention of Gastein, but it came at last 

In Older to attack Austria with success 
it was necessary that Prussia should have 
Italy on her side But Italy could not 
act without the consent of Fiance, and 
this implied the approval of the Emperor 
Napoleon At the interview of Biarritz, in 
October, 1865, Napoleon agreed to support 
Prussia against Austria, and declared him- 
self in favour of the unity of Italy, if some 
compensation were given to his own coun- 
try by an increase of territory He desired 
to tear up the settlement of Vienna, so 
hostile to Napoleonic ideals Bismarck 
adioitly encouiaged these aspirations, but 
took caie not to commit himself It was 
found difficult to overcome the 
t distrust which the Italians felt 
IS nis of Bismarck They hoped to 
ismarc obtain Venetia without a war, 
possibly by ceding the newly-created 
Roumania to Austria Even King William 
was averse from force, and Bismarck stood 
alone, supported by his clear insight and 
his iron will At last, m April, i866, an 
offensive alliance with Italy was concluded 
for three months Italy was to suppoit 
Prussia in obtaining the hegemony of 
Germany, and was to receive Venetia in 
return She asked for Trieste, but it was 
refused to her Napoleon promised to 
remain neutral 

In June, Prussia declared the federative 
tie winch bound her to Austria dissolved 
But she found herself alone Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Saxony, and Hanovei, to- 
gether with Hesse-Nassau, and Baden, 
supported Austria Prussia had to rely 
upon her well-drilled army and her 
admirable arrangements for mobilisation 
Napoleon hoped that between combatants 
so equally matched the war would be of 
some duration, and that, when both were 
exhausted, he could come forward as 
a mediator, and make his own terms But 
these hopes were shattered by the rapidity 
of the Prussian movements Before the 
end of June the army of Hanover had 
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capitulated, Saxony was occupied, Bohemia 
invaded, and on July 3rd the Battle of 
Koniggratz, won largely by the genius of 
the Crown Prince Frederic, ended the 
struggle, and the way lay open to Vienna 
At the same time the Italians were 
defeated at Custozza by a force inferior 
in numbers, but this did not prevent the 
Austrians having to surrender Venetia to 
Napoleon, who gave it to tlie Italians 
The southern states of Germany were 
incapable of effective action They were 
beaten in detail , Frankfoit was occupied, 
Austria was compelled to abandon her 
allies, who had no alternative but to make 
peace , Prussia became the undisputed 
head of theGeiman confederation Euiope 
was dazed and bewildered by the rapidity 
and completeness of her success 

Napoleon found himself deceived, and 
every step which he took to recover his 
position led to new disasters His attempt 
to gam possession of the Giand Duchy of 
Luxemburg proved a failure He looked 
about in vain for allies A tuple alliance 
was proposed with Austiia and Italy, but 
Austria was exhausted and dreaded anothei 


'Tk r' ^2Lr, while Italy demanded 

wIt of the withdrawal of the Fiench 

^ from Rome Nothing could 

be obtained beyond general 
declarations of sympathy and friendship A 
proposition macle in the beginning of 1870 
for a mutual disarmament came to nothing 
At last, at a moment when peace seemed to 
be assured, war broke out with the sudden- 
ness of an earthquake The clumsiness of 
a French Minister who, not satisfied with 


a material victory, demanded a humiliating 
declaration fiom the Piussian king, the 
genius of Bismaick, who seized an un- 
equalled opportunity for precipitating a 
conflict which he regarded as inevitable, 
so as to have the nation and the sovereign 
on his side, caused the greatest war of 
modern times, by the lesults of which 
Europe is still dominated 

War was declated on July 19th, and the 
emperor left for the front But he had no 
illusion as to the result The empress who, 
stung to the heart by the taunts of Ger- 
many, had stimulated the conflict, was 
unable to inspire him with hope He left 
St Cloud, accompanied by his son, as a 
victim led to the slaughter, and the final 
catastrophe was not long delayed The 
war of 1870 was more than a local conflict 
It must be reckoned among the vital 
struggles which have convulsed Europe 


since the fall of the Roman Empire ; a 
scene, but probably not a closing scene, 
ill the secular rivalry between the 
Roman and the Teuton 

It was said at the time that Sedan 
avenged Tagliacozzo, that the French 
emperor expiated on that field the murder 
of the Hohenstauflen Conradin by the 
^ brother of St Louis Regarded 

from a more piosaic point of 

Em ire*'*' politics of 

mpire Europe It created a German 

Empire, with Piussla at its head, and 
gave that country a preponderance in 
Europe It achieved the unity of Italy, 
and destroyed the temporal power of the 
Pope It opened the question of the East 
by putting an end to the neutrality of the 
Black Sea It established m France a 
lepublican government which seems to be 
durable, and it transferred that neutral 
terntoi y between Neustria and Austrasia— 
which appears to have come into existence 
from the accident of Lewis the Pious 
having three sons instead of two — from 
the Fiench to the German side of his 
dominions Whether this airangement 
will be peimanent or not, none can say 
It produced by force a settlement of 
Europe very different to those which were 
established at Munster, at Utrecht, or 
at Vienna, and we still he under the 
conditions which it created 

Nearly forty years have elapsed since 
the war of 1870, almost as long a peiiod as 
intervened between the Battle of Waterloo 
and the Ci imean war Can Europe be now 
declaied to be m a state of equilibrium, 01 
IS she menaced by convulsions similar to 
those which we have sketched ^ 


Political prophecy is always dangerous , 
rarely can the most far-sighted statesman 
foresee what is going to happen The 
danger long dreaded frequently never 
comes, and the catastrophe arises in a 
season of complete security Still, if we 
pass the map of Europe m review, we shall 
» 1 ^ find n great improvement 
c e a ions Congress of Vienna, 

^ A nnd we may believe that our 

and Britain , . r 1 j 1 

hopes of peaceful develop- 
ment for European nations rests upon a 
firmer basis France appears to be firmly 
established m the form of a republic, and is 
supported by the fr^^endship of the British 
Empire Even if she were to change her 
government, it would not necessarily pro- 
duce a European war Spam is recovering 
from her disasters and entering upon a new 
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It is probable that the principle which is 
destined to conciliate divergent interests, 
to reconcile rivalries, and to establish 
the government of Europe upon a firm 
basis of stable equilibrium, is the principle 
of federation, a mode of government which 
is possible only in an advanced state of 
civilisation, and is certain to be accepted 
in })r()j)()rtion as civilisation advances. 
Much of the unrest which now renders 
government difficult is due to the fact 
that legislation which benefits one part of 
a country is harmful to another part. 

Ireland cannot be governed satisfactorily 
on English methods, and measures which 
are l )enehcial to Lombardy are inapplicable 
to Sicily. The particularism of Spain, 
which makes Catalonia a centre of disorder, 
can be remedied only by a policy which 
allows the provinces of that country to a 
large extent to govern themselves. The 
world is shrinking. The trend of affairs 
in the world of our time is towards the 
creation of vast empires, the formation 
of large political units. 

But this spirit of what is sometimes 
called imperialism can be safely carried out 
only by strengthening the smaller political 
units of which the larger units arc com- 
posed. FZxtensive outlooks, the manage- 
ment of affairs on a vast scale, cannot be 
indulged in unless care is taken not to 
weaken the intensive feelings which are 
equally essential to political well-being. 
A statesman must rely not only on the 
wider patriotism, which carries with it 
untold benefits wherever it is found, but 


on the domestic virtues of local and 
municij)al patriotism, the love of our 
country, our province, and onr town. 

The tendency to foster local hinguages 
and local ties, which is sometimes regarded 
as injurious to the higher interests of 
humanity, is in reality the outcome of a 
natural instinct of self-|)reservalion. Long 
ago the Romans taught us that the two 
essential bases of all goxa'rnment are 
Imperium and Lil)ertas ill-translated 
Empire and Lil)erty one the exercise of 
firm rule, the other the concession to the 
freedom of individual action. The recon- 
ciliation of these two forces is to be found 
in [edi'i ation, a form of government which 
is constantly making progress among us. 
By this every citizxm owes a double 
allegiance, one to his municipal sur- 
roundings, which ap])eals to si'iitiments 
which belong to his birth, his ( (liuaition 
and his race ; and the other to his imper ial 
position, which enables him to enjoy a 
larger life and to take his proper share in 
the administration of the world. The 
Roman Empire, the Holy Roman Empire, 
have passed away ; a British F2mpire and 
other similar combinations are coming 
into being. The scientific pursuit of this 
ideal, guided by the best jiolitical thought, 
and carried into execution Viy tlu' higlu'St 
political wisdom, is the only means by 
which we lUciy hope to realise the theme 
of poets, the dream of statesmen, a goal 
which is yet far distant, but which is 
not impossible, the Federation of the 
World. O. CAR Browning 



QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN ls:.l 

From the painting by S. N. Keyiiolds 
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It is probable that the principle which is 
destined to conciliate divergent interests, 
to reconcile rivalries, and to establish 
the government of Europe upon a firm 
basis of stable equilibrium, is the principle 
of federation, a mode of government which 
is possible only in an advanced state of 
civilisation, and is certain to be accepted 
in proportion as civilisation advances. 
Much of the unrest which now renders 
government difficult is due to the fact 
that legislation which benefits one part of 
a country is harmful to another part. 

Ireland cannot be governed satisfactorily 
on English methods, and measures wliicli 
are beneficial to Lombardy are inapplicable 
to Sicily. The particularism of Spain, 
which makes Catalonia a centre of disorder, 
can be remedied only by a policy which 
allows the provinces of that country to a 
large extent to govern themselves. The 
world is shrinking. The trend of affairs 
in the world of our time is towards the 
creation of vast empires, the formation 
of large political units. 

But this spirit of what is sometimes 
called imperialism can be safely ccuTied out 
only by strengthening the smaller political 
units of which the larger units are com- 
posed. Extensive outlooks, the manage- 
ment of affairs on a vast scale, cannot be 
indulged in unless care is taken not to 
weaken the intensive feelings which are 
equally essential to political well-being. 
A statesman must rely not only on the 
wider patriotism, which carries with it 
untold benefits wherever it is found, but 


on the domestic virtues of local and 
municipal patriotism, the love of our 
country, our province, and our town. 

The tendency to foster local languages 
and local ties, which is sometimes regarded 
as injurious to the higher interests of 
humanity, is in reality the outcome of a 
natural instinct of self-preservation. Long 
ago the Romans taught us that the two 
essential bases of all government are 
Imperium and Libertas- ill-translated 
Empire and Liberty — one the exercise of 
firm rule, the other the concession to the 
freedom of individual action. 'I'he recon- 
ciliation of these two forces is to be found 
in federation, a form of government which 
is consteintly making progress among us. 
By this every citizen owes a double 
allegiance, one to his municipal sur- 
roundings, which appeals to sentiments 
which belong to his birth, his education 
and his race ; and the other to his imperial 
position, which enables liim to enjoy a 
larger life and to take his proper share in 
the administration of the world. The 
Roman Empire, the Holy Roman Empire, 
have passed away ; a British Empire and 
other similar combinations arc coming 
into being. The scientific pursuit of this 
ideal, guided by the best political tliought, 
and carried into execution l)y the highest 
political wisdom, is the only means by 
which we may hope to realise the theme 
of poets, the dream of statesmen, a goal 
which is yet far distant, but which is 
not impossible, the Federation of the 
W orlcL O : c A r B row n i x g 



QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN 1S.U 

From the paintin]; by S. N. Reynolds 
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THE GREAT POWERS IN CONCORD 


AND THE FAILURE OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE 


\ T the Congress of Vienna nations were 
^ but rarely, and national rights and 
desires never, a subject of discussion. 
The Cabinets — that is to say, the princes 
of Europe, their officials, and in particular 
the diplomatists — arranged the mutual 
relations of states almost exclusively with 
reference to dynastic interests and differ- 
ences in national power ; though in the case 
of France it was necessary to consult 
national susceptibilities, and in England the 
economic demands of the upper classes 
of society came into question. The term 
“ state ” implied a ruling court, a govern- 
ment, and nothing beyond, not only to 
Prince Metternich, but also to the majority 
of his coadjutors. These institutions were 
the sole surviving representatives of that 
feudal organism which for more than a 
thousiuid years had undertaken the larger 
proportion of the task of the state. 

Principalities of this kind were not 
founded upon the institutions of civic 
life, which had developed under feudal 
society ; the rule of the aristocracy 
had fallen into decay, had grown anti- 
quated or had been abolished, and as the 
monarchy increased in power at the ex- 
pense of the classes, it had invariably 
employed instruments of government more 
scientifically constructed in 
European cletail. Bureaucracies had 
Governments Governments had in- 

in Evolution between princes and 

peoples and had become ends in them- 
selves. The theory of “subordination,” 
which in feudal society had denoted an 
economic relation, now assumed a political 
character ; it was regarded as a necessary 
extension of the idea of sovereignty, which 
had become the sole and ultimate basis of 


public authority in the course of the 
seventeenth century. The impulse of the 
sovereigns to extend the range of their 
authority, and a conception more or less 
definite of the connection between this 
authority and certain ideal objects, re- 
sulted in the theory tliat the guidance of 
„ - society was a governmental 

- . ® task, and consequently laid 

Rights of M*o” “ ?ver-mcreasmg number of 
claims and demands upon 
the government for the time being. 
To this conception of the rights of 
princes and their delegates, as a result of 
historic growth, the French Revolution 
had opposed ihe idea of “ the rights of 
man.” To the National Assembly no 
task seemed more necessary or more 
imperative than the extirpation of errone- 
ous theories from the general thought of 
the time ; such theories had arisen from 
the exaggerated importance attached to 
monarchical power, had secured recogni- 
tion, and had come into operation, simply 
because they had never been confuted. 

Henceforward sovereignty was to be 
based upon the consent of the community 
as a whole. Thus supported by the 
sovereign will of the people, France had 
entered upon war with the monarchical 
states of Europe where the exercise of 
supreme power had been the ruler’s 
exclusive right. It was as an exponent 
of the sovereign rights of the people that 
the empire of Napoleon Bonaparte had 
attempted to make France the paramount 
Power in Europe ; it was in virtue of the 
power entrusted to him by six millions 
of Frenchmen that the Emperor had led 
his armies far beyond the limits of French 
domination and had imposed his personal 
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will upon the princes of Europe by means 
of a magnificent series of battles Within 
a period of scarce two decades the balance 
of power had swung to the opposite 
extreme, and had passed back from the 
sovereign people to the absolute despot 
Monarchs and nations shared alike m the 
task of overpoweimg this tyranny which 
_ had aimed at abolishing en- 

e rowing rights of nations as 

^ I ‘’^ch , but from victory the 
piinces alone derived advan- 
tage. With brazen effrontery literary time- 
servers scribbled then histones to prove 
that only the sovereigns and their armies 
deserved the credit of the overthrow of 
Napoleon, and that the private citizen 
had done no more service than does the 
ordinary hreman at a conflagration 

However, their view of the situation was 
generally discredited It could by no 
means be forgotten that the Prussians had 
forced their king to iindcitake a war of 
liberation, and the services rendered by 
Spam and the Tyrol could not be wholly 
explained by reference to the commands of 
legally constituted authorities , m either 
case it was the people who by force of 
arms had cast off the yoke imposed upon 
them The will of the people had made 
itself plainly understood , it had declined 
the alien rule even though that rule had 
appeared under the names of fieedom, 
reform, and prosperity 

Once again the pi nicely families re- 
covered their power and position they 
had not entertained the least idea of 
dividing among themselves the spoils 
accumulated by the Revolution which had 
been taken from their km, their relations, 
and their allies , at the same time they 
were by no means inclined to divide the 
task of administering the newly created 
states with the peoples inhabiting them 
They tacitly united m support of the 
conviction, which became an article of 
faith with all legitimists, that their position 
. , and prosperity were no less im- 

Dut * portant than the maintenance 

* i” ^ social 01 der and morality It 

theSt&te , , / r 

was explained as the duty of 

the subject to recognise both the former 
and the latter , and by increasing his 
personal prosperity, the subject was to 
provide a sure basis on which to increase 
the powers of the government However, 
“ the limited intelligence of the subjects ” 
strove against this interpretation of the 
facts , they could not forget the enormous 
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sacrifices which had been made to help 
those states threatened by the continuance 
of the Napoleonic supremacy, and m many 
cases already doomed to destruction 
The value of their services aroused them 


to question also the value of what they 
had attained, and by this process of 
thought they arrived at critical theories 
and practical demands which “ legitimist ” 
teaching was unable to confute 

The supreme right of princes to wage 
war and conclude peace rested upon 
satisfactory historic foundation, and was 
therefore indisputable In the age of 
feudal society it was the lords, the free 
landowners, who had waged war, and not 
the governments , and their authority had 
been limited only by then means Neither 
the lives nor the property of the com- 
monalty had ever come m question except 
m cases where their sympathies had been 
enlisted by devastation fire, and slaughter , 
to actual co-operation m the undertakings 
of the oveilord the man of the people had 
never been bound, and such help had been 
voluntarily given After the conception 
of sovereignty had been modified by the 


Evil Results 
of the 
Revolution 


idea of ‘'government'' the situa- 
tion had been changed Military 
j^oweis and duties were now 
dissociated from the feudal 


classes , the sinews of war were no longer 
demanded from the wairiors themselves, 
and the provision of means became a 
government duty However, no new rights 
had aiisen to coriespond with these 
numeious additional duties The vassal, 
now far more heavily burdened, demanded 
his rights , the people followed his 
example That which was to be supported 
by the general efforts of the whole of the 
members of any body politic must surely 
be a matter of general concein The state 
also has duties incumbent upon it, the 
definition of which is the task of those 


who support the state Such demands 
were fully and absolutely justified , a 
ceitain transformation of the state and of 


society was necessary and inevitable 
Few princes, and still fewer officials, 
recognised the ovei whelming force of these 
considerations , in the majority of cases 
expression of the popular will was another 
name for revolution The Revolution had 


caused the overthrow of social order It 


had engendered the very worst of human 
jiassions, destroyed professions and pro- 
pel ty, sacrificed a countless number of 
human lives, and disseminated infidelity 
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and immorality ; revolution therefore 
must be checked, must be nipped in the 
bud in the name of God, of civilisation 
and social order. This opinion was founded 
upon the fundamental mistake of refusing 
to recognise the fact that all rights implied 
corresponding duties ; while disregarding 
every historical tradition and assenting to 
the dissolution of every feudal idea, it did 
nothing to introduce new relations or to 
secure a compromise between the prince 
and his subjects. 

This point of view was known as Con- 
servatism ; its supporters availed them- 
selves of the unnatural limitations laid 
upon the subject un- 
duly to aggrandise 
and systematically to 
increase the privileges 
of the ruling class ; 
and this process re- 
ceived the name of 
statecraft. This 
conservative state- 
craft, of which Prince 
Metternich was proud 
to call himself a 
master, proceeded 
from a dull and spirit- 
less conception of 
the progress of the 
world ; founded upcn 
a complete lack of 
historical knowledge, 
it equally failed to 
recognise any distinct 
purpose as obligatory 
on the state. Of politi- 

cal science Metternich ,, r uTm . h 

. j After the fall of Napoleon, in 1S15, Metternich stepped 

had none; he made into the place vacated by the emperor as the first person- 
gOOd the deficiency allty in Europe, and, as the avowed champion of Con- 
bv the general ad- servatism, opposed forces that were destined to ultimate imposing COnstitU 
miration which his He was overthrown in 184H, and died in 18.V.). 

intellect and character inspired. His diaries choice upon the people, whose desires for 



had been forced to leave the Geimans and 
Italians to their fate, and had satisfied 
his conscience by the insertion of a few 
expressions in the final protocol of the 
Vienna Congress. Subsequently he 
suffered a cruel disappointment in the case 
The Tsar’s ^f P^l^Hd, which pi'oceededto 
I misuse the freedom that had 

Uler Jll been granted to it by the con- 
coction of conspiracies and by 
continual manifestations of dissatisfaction. 
He began to lose faith in Liberalism as 
such, and became a convert to Metternich’s 
policy of forcibly suppressing every popu- 
freedom. Untouched 
by the enthusiasm of 
the German youth, 
which for the most 
part had displayed 
after tlie war of 
liberation the noblest 
sense of patriotism, 
and could provide 
for the work of re- 
storation and reor- 
ganisation coadjutors 
highly desirable to a 
far-seeing adminis- 
tration; incapable of 
understanding the 
Italian yearnings for 
union and activity, 
and for the founda- 
tion of a federal state 
free from foreign in- 
fluences, the great 
Powers of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia 
employed threats and 
force in every form, 
with the object of 


The Restored 
Government of 
the Bourbons 


and many of his letters are devoted to 
the glorification of these merits. A know- 
ledge of his intellectual position and of 
that of the majority of his diplomatic 
colleagues is an indispensable 
preliminary to the under- 
standing of the aberrations 
into which the statesmen of 
the so-called Restoration period fell. 
The restored Government of the 
Bourbons in France was indeed provided 
with a constitution. It was thus that 
Tsar Alexander I. had attempted to 
display his liberal tendencies and his 
good-will to the French nation ; but he 


reform they wholly disregarded. Austria 
had for the moment obtained a magnificent 
position in the German Confederacy. This, 
however, the so-called statecraft of Con- 
servatism declined to use for the con- 
solidation of the federation, which Austria 
at the same time desired to exploit for her 
own advantage. Conservatism never, in- 
deed, gave the smallest attention to the 
task of uniting the interests of the allied 
states by institutions making for pros- 
perity, or by the union of their several 
artistic and scientific powers ; it seemed 
more necessary and more salutary to limit 
as far as possible the influence of the 
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popular representatives in the adminis- 
tration of the allied states, and to prevent 
the introduction of constitutions which 
gave the people rights of real and tangible 
value. The conservative statesmen did 
not observe that even governments could 
derive but very scanty advantage by 
ensunng the persistence of conditions 
. . , which were the product of no 

u» ria s national or economic course 

IoTumU development, they did 

not see that the power of the 
governments was decreasing, and that 
they possessed neither the money nor the 
troops upon which such a system must 
ultimately depend In the East, under 
the unfortunate guidance of Metteinich, 
Austria adopted a position in no way 
corresponding to her past or to her i eligioiis 
aspiiations , in order not to alienate the 
help of Russia, which might be useful in 
the suppiession of revolutions, Austiia 
surrendered that light, which she had 
acquired by the military sacrifices of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of 
appearing as the liberator of the Balkan 
Christians from Turkish oppression 
Political histoiy provides many ex- 
amples of constitutions purely despotic, of 
the entirely selfish aspirations of persons, 
families, or parties, of the exploitation of 
majorities by minorities, of constitutions 
which profess to give freedom to all, while 
securing the dominance of individuals , 
but illusions of this kind are invariably 
connected with some definite object, and 
m every case we can observe aspirations 
for tangible progress or increase of power 
But the Conservatism of the Restoration 
period rests upon a false conception of 
the working of political forces, and is 
therefore from its very outset a policy of 
mere bungling, as little able to create as 
to maintain. Of construction, of purifi- 
cation, or of improvement, it was utterly 
incapable , for m fact the object of the 
_ conservative statesmen and 

e ec s o highest ambition were 

nothing more than to capture 

the admiration of that court 
society in which they figured in their uni- 
forms and decorations For many princely 
families it was a grave misfortune that they 
failed to recognise the untenable character 
of those “ principles ” by which their 
Ministers, their masters of ceremonies, and 
their officers professed themselves able to 
uphold their rights and their possessions , 
many, indeed, have disappeared for ever 
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from the scene of history, while others 
have passed through times of bitter trial 
and deadly struggle 

From their armed alliance against 
Napoleon a certain feeling of federative 
union seized the European Cabinets The 
astounding events, the fall of the Caesar 
from his dizzy height, had, after all the free 
thinking of the Revolutionary period and 
the superficial enlightenment, once more 
strengthened the belief in the disjiositions 
of a Higher Power The effect on the 
tsar, Alexandei I , was the most peculiar 
His temperament, natuially idealistic, 
moved him to an extreme religiosity, 
intensified and marked by strong mystical 
leanings, to many minds suggestive of 
the presence of something like mama He 
was not without fi lends who encouraged 
him to regard himself as a special “ in- 
strument with a religious mission, who 
was to raise Euiope to a new level of 
Chiistianity thiough his powei as a ruler , 
in conti adistinction to Napoleon, whom 
he probably, in common with a good 
many other mystics, had come to legard 
as Antichrist Alexander did not pose 
^ as the champion of a Church, 

I * tat he wanted to assume the 

® role of the ideal Christian 
monarch, and to lead his 
brother monarchs along the same path Un- 
fortunately, the conception of the divine 
mission developed the idea of divine mon- 
archical authority , so that from his early 
notions of Liberty he passed to the stage of 
identifying the cause of Absolutism and of 
Legitimism with the cause of Christianity 
Thus, he was moved to materialise his 
ideals in the form of a Christian union 
of nations, a Holy Alliance This scheme 
he laid before his brothei lulers 

Frederic William III , also a pietist in 
his way, immediately agreed , so did 
Francis I , after some deliberation On 
September 26 th the three monarchs 
concluded this alliance in Pans They 
wished to take as the standard of their 
conduct, both in the internal affairs of 
their countries and in external matters, 
merely the precepts of Christianity, justice, 
love, and peaceableness , regarding each 
other as brothers, they wished to help 
each other on every occasion As pleni- 
potentiaries of Divine Providence they 
promised to be the fathers of their subjects 
and to lead them in the spirit of brother- 
hood, in order to protect religion, peace, 
and justice , and they recommended their 
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v^wii peoples to exercise themselves daily 
in Christian principles and the fulfilment 
of Christian duties. Every Power which 
would acknowledge such principles might 
]oin the alliance Almost all the states 
of Europe gradually joined the Holy 
Alliance. The sultan was obviously ex- 
cluded, while the Pope declared that he 
had always possessed the Christian verity 
and required no new exposition of it 
Great Britain refused, from regard to her 
constitution and to parliament , Europe 
was spared the presentation of the Prince 
Regent as a devotee of the higher morality 
There was no international basis to the 
Holy Alliance, which only had the value 
of a personal declaration, with merely a 
moral obligation for the monarchs con- 
nected with it. In its beginnings the Alliance 
aimed at an ideal , and its founders were 
sincere in their purpose But it soon 
became, and rightly, the object of univeisal 
detestation , for Metternich was master 
of Alexander, and from the promise of the 
potentates to help each other on every 
opportunity he deduced the right to 
interfere in the internal afiaiis of foieign 
states The Congresses of 
Carlsbad, Troppau, Laibach 
Powerr**'*' and Verona were the ofishoots 
of this unholy conception 
In addition to the Holy Alliance, the 
Treaty of Chaumont was renewed 
On November 20th, 1815, Pans, 
Russia, Great Britain, Austiia, and Prussia 
pledged themselves that their soveieigns 
would meet periodically to deliberate on 
the peace, security, and welfare of Europe, 
or would send their responsible Ministers 
for the purpose Fiance, which had so 
long disturbed the peace of Europe, was 
to be placed under international police 
supervision, even after the army of occu- 
pation had left its soil 

The first of these congi esses met at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and showed Europe that 
an aristocratic league of Poweis stood at 
its head Alexander, Francis, and Fred- 
eric William appeared 111 person, accom- 
panied by numerous diplomatists, among 
them Metternich, Gentz, Hardenberg, 
Humboldt, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Borgo, 
and Capodistrias , France was represented 
by Richelieu ; Great Britain by Welling- 
ton, Castlereagh, and Canning The 
chief question to be decided by the con- 
ferences, which began on Se^^ember 30th, 
1818, was the evacuation of France The 
Duke of Richelieu obtained on October 


gth an agreement according to which 
France should be evacuated by the allied 
troops before November 30th, 1818, in- 
stead of the year 1820, and the costs of the 
war and the indemnities still to be paid 
were considerably lowered On the other 
hand, he did not succeed in forming a 
quintuple alliance by securing the ad- 
_ . mission of France as a member 

into the quadruple alliance. It 
. ® IS true that France was received 

Alliance November 15th into the 

federation of the Great Poweis, and that it 
joined the Holy Alliance , but the recip- 
rocal guarantee of the five Great Powers, 
advocated by Alexander and Ancillon, 
did not come to pass , the foui Powers 
renewed in secret on Novembei 15th the 
Alliance of Chaumont, and agreed upon 
military measures to be adopted in the 
event of a war with France We have 
already spoken of the settlement of the 
dispute between Bavaria and Baden , 
the congress occupied itself also with other 
Euiopean questions without achieving 
any successes, and inci eased the seveiityof 
the treatment of the exile on St Helena 
Alexander I of Russia, who was now 
making overtures to Liberalism throughout 
Europe and supported the constitutional 
principle m Poland, soon retuined from 
that path , he grew colder in his friendship 
for the unsatisfied Poles, and became a 
loyal pupil of Metternich, led by the 
rough “ sergeant of Gatshina,” Count 
Araktcheicff Although ai t, literature, and 
science flourished in his leign, although 
the fame of Alexandci Pushkin was at 
its zenith, the fear of revolution, assas- 
sination, and disbelief cast a lengthening 
shadow over the policy of Alexander, and 
he governed in a mystic rcactionaiy spiiit 
When it became apparent that Alexan- 
der had broken with the Libeial paity, 
Metternich and Castlereagh rubbed their 
hands in joy at his conversion, and the 
pamphlet of the prophet of disaster, 
, Alexander Stourdza, “ On the 
R * Present Condition of Germany," 

- which was directed against the 
freedom of study in the univer- 
sities and the freedom of the Press, wher 
put before the tsar at Aix-la-Chapelle 
intensified his suspicious aversion to all 
that savoured of liberty The conference 
of ambassadors at Pans was declared 
closed The gieatest concoid seemed tc 
reign between the five Gieat Powers wher 
the congress ended on November 21st 
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THE BRITISH ERA OF REFORM 

THE LAST OF THE GEORGES, WILLIAM IV., 
AND BEGINNING OF THE VICTORIAN AGE 


IN the nature of tilings, the British 
nation at all times stands to a certain 
extent outside the general course of Con- 
tinental politics. The political organism 
developed far in advance of other nations ; 
the English polity, assimilating Scotland 
and Ireland, had achieved long before the 
French Revolution a liberty elsewhere un- 
known. Political ]X)wer had become the 
property not indeed of people at large, 
but, in effect, of tlie whole landowning 
class, a body altogether different from the 
rigid aristocratic castes of Europe ; and 
absolutism or the prospect of absolutism 
had long vanished. In the latter half of 
the eighteenth century there had been 
indications of a democratic movement, to 
which the beginnings of the French Revo- 
lution gave a considerable impulse. But 
its later excesses gave a violent check to 
that impulse throughout the classes which 
held political power, causing a strong anti- 
democratic reaction ; although a precisely 
contrary effect was produced in the classes 
from whom political power was withheld. 
That is to say, Europe in general and the 
United Kingdom, like Europe, showed the 
common phenomenon of a proletariat 
roused by the French Revolution to a 
desire for political power, and rulers who 
were convinced that the granting of such 
power would entail anarchy and ruin ; 
while material force was on the side of the 
rulers. But the distinction between the 
composition of the ruling class in the 
United Kingdom and in the Continental 
. , states remained as it was before 
Britain s Revolution ; though the ex- 

isting Ministry in Great Britain 
inis ry reactionary to an ex- 

ceptional degree, the sympathies of the 
ruling class were with constitutionalism, 
not with absolutism. Moreover, Great 
Britain was free from any idea that she 
had a divine mission to impose her own 
political theories on her neighbours, and 
had a conviction, on the whole wholesome, 


that her intervention in foreign affairs 
should 1)(‘ ii'stricted as far as possible to 
tlu‘ ( xercise of a restraining influence in 
the inten'sts of peace. 

Thus we find Great Britain in the nine- 
teenth century for the most part pursuing 
her own way ; taking her own course of 
G t B ‘t * development, influ- 

/p“ter" r «'ced only in a very second- 

other L*„d, by affairs on 

the Continent, on which 
she in turn exercises usually only a very 
minor influence, save as providing a 
pattern for reformers in other lands. 
Her part in world-history, as distinct from 
domestic history, is played outside of 
Europe altogc ther, in the development of 
the extra-European Empire, as already 
related in the histories of India, Africa, 
and Australasia, and to be related in the 
American volume. In European history, 
interest centres not in these islands, 
but in the readjustments which have 
issued in the reorganisation of Germany 
as a great and homogeneous Central 
European power, in the German Empire 
which we know to-day ; in the re- 
organisation of France as the Republic 
which we know to-day ; and in the 
liberation and unification of Italy, and 
of minor nationalities. 

Great Britain had played her full part — ■ 
a conspicuously unselfish one — in the 
Congress of Vienna and the settlements 
of Europe after the final overthrow of 
Na-poleon. In the period immediately 
ensuing she made her influence felt, not 
by her intervention, but by her refusal of 
pressing invitations to intervene, and pre- 
sently by her refusals to countenance the 
unwarranted intervention of other Powers. 
Thus the British representatives declined 
to join the Holy Alliance of the great 
Powers which was formed at Vienna in 
1815 for the repression of liberal prin- 
ciples, and the foreign policy of the Tories 
Wc\s marked by a strong sympathy for the 

m? 




DISTINGUISHED STATESMEN OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
The four statesmen whose portraits are ^iven above— Peel, Canning, Huskissonand Palmerston-exercised a powerful 
influence upon the Cabinet which they ioined in 1822 , moderating the foreign policy of the Tories and informing it with a 
strong sympathy for the principles of liberty. Three of them— Peel, Palmerston, and Canning— became Prime Ministers. 


principles of liberty and nationality. But 
this was due to the influence of the 
Moderates — Peel, Canning, Huskisson, and 
Palmerston — who joined the Cabinet in 
1822. The extreme Tories sympathised 
with the aims of the Holy Alliance, and 
had resolved under no circumstances to 
impede its efforts. The refusal of Great 
Britain to assist in bolstering up the 
Spanish dynasty ; her consent to 
recognise the independence of the 
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vSpanish colonics and Brazil ; her defence 
of Portugal against the forces of Dorn 
Miguel, the absolutist pretender, and Fer- 
dinand VII. of Spain ; her intervention 
to save Greece from the Sultan and 
Mehemet Ali — all these generous actions 
were the work of Canning, and would 
never have been sanctioned by Castle- 
reagh, his predecessor at the Foreign 
Office. In domestic policy the spirit of 
reaction reigned supreme. During the 
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years 1815 to 1822 class interests and the 
morbid fear of revolution were responsible 
for a series of repressive enactments which 
were so unreasonably severe that they 
increased the popular sympathy for the 
principles against which they were directed. 
After 1822 came the period in which the 
extreme Tories gave way tardily and with 
the worst of graces. 

The peace was inaugurated with a new 
corn law, framed in the interests of the 
landowning classes, from which both 
Houses of Parliament were 
chiefly recruited. This pro- 
hibited the importation of 
foreign corn until the price of 
80s.. a quarter should be reached ; that is, 
until the poorer classes should be reduced 
to a state of famine. The statutory price 
before this date had been merely 48s. The 
change was naturally followed in many 
places by bread riots and incendiarism. 
The Government replied by calling out the 
soldiery and framing coercive measures. 
In 1819 a mass meeting which had 
assembled in St. Peter’s Field, at Man- 
chester, was broken up with considerable 
bloodshed ; Parliament, which had alread}^ 


Bread Riots 

in’the 

Country 


suspended the Habeas Corpus, pro- 
ceeded to pass the Six Acts giving the 
executive exceptional powers to break up 
seditious meetings and to punish the 
authors of seditious libels. The powers 
thus obtained were stretched to their 
utmost limits, on the pretext that such 
hare-brained schemes as the Cato Street 
Conspiracy, 1820, constituted a serious 
menace to public order. 

It was not until 1823 that the Cabinet 
consented to attack the root of social 
disorders by making some reductions in 
the tariff. It began by concessions to the 
mercantile classes, whose prospects were 
seriously affected by the heavy duties upon 
raw materials, and to the consumers of 
various manufactured commodities, such 
as linen, silk, and cotton stuffs, upon 
which prohibitive duties had been im- 
posed in the interests of British industry. 
But in the all-important question of the 
corn laws, affecting the poor rather than 
the middle classes, the Tories would only 
concede a compromise, the sliding-scale 
duty of 1829. The demand of the chief 
commercial centres for the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws was met b}^ an Act 



MASS MEETING AT MANCHESTER: THE YEOMANRY CHARGING THE MOB IN 1819 
Suffering hardship in consequence of the high price of bread, the people in many places resorted to violence. The 
Government’s reply was to call out the soldiery and frame coercive measures. A mass meeting which had assembled in 
St. Peter’s Field, at Manchester, in 1819, was broken up, as shown in the above picture, with considerable bloodshed. 
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providing that the ships of any foreign 
Power should be allowed free access to 
British ports if that Power would grant a 
reciprocity ; the Combination Acts, framed 
to make trades 
unions illegah 
were repealed; 
considerable 
a m e n d m e n t s 
were introduced 
into the criminal 
law. But to 
several reforms of 
paramount neces- 
sity the Ministers 
showed them- 
selves obstinately 
averse. They 
would not repeal 
the disabling laws 
which still re- 
maiiKMl in force 
against the 
Catholics, al- 
though three- 
fourths of the Irish nation were calling 
for this act of justice. They would do 
nothing to reform tlu‘ House of Commons. 
They would not deprive the. landowning 
classes of the profits which 
the corn duties afforded. 

It was now that the 
nation discovered the use 
which could be made of 
two rights which it had 
long possessed. Freedom 
of s])eech on political 
n lat t (M S was guaranteed by 
k'ox’s Libel Act of 1792, 
which left to the jury the 
full power of deciding 
what constituted legi- 
timate criticism of the 
administration. Freedom 
of association and public 
meeting existed, indepen- 
dently of special enact- 
ments, under the protec- 
tion of the common law. 

These weapons were used 
with extraordinary skill 
by O’Connell, the leader 
of the Irish Catholics. The 
(kitholic Association, 
formed in 1823, learned from him the art 
of intimidating without illegality by means 
of monster meetings. Proclaimed as an 
illegal body in 1825, the association con- 
trived to continue its existence in the 
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guise of a philanthropic society. At the 
Clare election in 1828 O’Connell, although 
a Catholic, and therefore disqualified, was 
returned by an overwhelming majority. 

Peel persuaded 
his colleagues 
that the time had 
come when eman- 
cipation must be 
granted. Bills 
for that purpose 
were accordingly 
passed and sub- 
mitted for the 
royal assent. 
This afforded 
George IV., yvho 
had succeeded 
his father in 1820, 
an opportunity 
of asserting him- 
self for once 
in a matter of 
national concern. 
A prodigal and 
a voluptuary, who had systematically 
sacrificed honour and decency to his 
pleasures and had broken his father’s 
heart by his want of shame and filial piety, 
he now declared that 
nothing could induce him 
to accept a measure which 
that father had rejected. 
After long expostulations 
he broke this vow, as he 
had broken every other, 
and Catholic emancipa- 
tion was finally recorded 
on the Statute Book. 

George IV. died in 
1830. He was succeeded 
by his brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, under the 
title of William IV., a 
more respectable char- 
acter than “ the first 
gentleman in Europe,” 
but a politician of poor 
abilities, great tactless- 
ness and greater obstinacy. 
In their resistance to the 
next popular agitation 
the Tories found him a 
valuable ally. The 
triumph of the Irish Catholics was 
followed by a revival, in England, of 
the cry for parliamentary reform, and 
to this purpose the tactics of O’Connell 
were steadily applied by the Liberals 



THE SCENE OF THE CATO STREET CONSPIRACY 
In Cato Street, London, shown in this picture, was conceived a plot 
to assassinate Castlereagh and other Ministers at a Cabinet dinner 
in 1820. The plot being discovered, the revolutionaries were 
captured, five of them being hanged and five transported for life. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL 
The leader of the Irish Catholics, O’Connell 
was foremost in the agitation for the rights 
of his countrymen, and patriotically sur- 
rendered personal interests for the advance- 
ment of the national cause. He died in 1847. 
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of the great manu- 
facturing centres. 
The energy with 
which the Whigs 
pushed their attack 
is explained by their 
conviction that the 
defects of the repre- 
sentative system con- 
stituted the main 
obstacles to social, 
political, and fiscal 
reforms of the utmost 
weight and urgency. 
The House of Com- 
mons no longer ex- 
pressed the opinions 
of the country. The 
most enlightened, 
industrious, and 
prosj^eroiis portion of 
the ('ommunit\7 weni 
either unrepresented 
or ludicrously under- 
represented. Since the 
time of Charles II. no 
new constituencies 
had been created, and 
of the boroughs which 






KING GEORGE IV. 

He became Prince Regent in 1810 owing to the mental 
derangement of his father, George III., and succeeded 
to the throne ten years later. Without any qualities 
that endeared him to his people, he possessed failings 
and vices that were conspicuously displayed, and there 
were few to regret his death, which occurred in 1830. 


had received repre- 
sentation under the 
Tudors and the 
Stuarts, the greater 
part owed their privi- 
lege to the Crown's 
expectation that their 
elections could always 
be controlled. Many 
boroughs which 
formerly desc'rved to 
be repres('ii(e(l had 
fallen, through the 
decay of their for- 
tunes or through an 
excessive limitation 
of the franchise, 
under the control of 
the great territorial 
families. Close 
boroughs were so corn- 
jiletely an article ot 
commerce that the 
younger Pitt, when he 
proposed a measure 
of parliamcmtary re- 
form, felt himself 
bound to offer the 
patrons a pecuniary 
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compensation. It was by means of 
“ pocket ” boroughs that the Whigs had 
held the first two Hanoverians in bondage, 
and that George III. had maintained his 
personal ascendancy for twenty years. In 
1793 it was computed that 307 members 
of Parliament were returned by private 
patrons. Matters had improved in the 
last forty years ; but still on the eve of the 
reform legislation 276 seats were private 
property. Three -fourths of these Jdc- 
longed to members of the Tory aristocracy. 
The state of the county representation 
was somewhat better. But the smallest 
shires returned as many membeis as the 
largest, with the .solitary exception that 
Yorkshire, since 1821, returned four 
members in place of the usual two. The 
county franchise was limited, by a law of 
1430, to freeholders, and the owners of 
large estates had established their right 
to plural or “ faggot ” votes. 

The faults of this system, its logical 
absurdities, are glaringly manifest. With 
the votes of about half the House of 
Commons controlled by a few families, 
with great cities unrepresented, with 
small and large counties treated as of 
equal weight, with franchises varying in 
different localities, it might rather be said 
that there was no system at all. But it is 
a peculiarly British characteristic to regard 
anomalies as desirable in themselves, as 
it was characteristic of the theorists of 
the Revolution to discover the universal 
panacea in symmetrical uniformity. 

Entirely apart from personal interests, 
the large proportion of the ruling class 
had a firm conviction that the consti- 
tution was incapable of improvement, 
that it provided the best possible type of 
legislator and administrator. The unen- 
franchised masses saw in these Olympians 
a group who neither understood nor cared 
for anything but the interests of their own 
class ; they acquired a rooted conviction 
that, when they themselves obtained 
political power, the millennium would 
arrive. But among the enfranchised, the 
minority, who had always refused to be 
terrified by the Reign of Terror, now grew 
into a majority who believed that political 
intelligence existed in other sections of 
the community, who might be enfranchised 
without danger, and that flagrant anoma- 
lies might be removed without under- 
mining the constitution. When France 
once more overturned the Bourbon 
monarchy and esta])lished the citizen-king, 


GEORGS. IV., KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. IN HIS ROYAL ROBES 

Fioin the paintinif by Sir Thoroas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
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Louis Philippe, on the throne with a con- 
stitution in which the political power of 
the bourgeoisie was the prominent feature, 
effecting the change without any excesses, 
the phantom of the ancient Reign of 
Terror dwindled, and the Reform party 
was materially strengthened. 

The king and the Duke of Wellington 
refused at first to believe that any change 
was either desirable or necessary. But 
they were compelled in 1830 to admit that 
it was necessary ; and Lord Grey was per- 
mitted to construct a reform Cabinet of 
Whigs and moderate Tories. Their Bills 
passed the House of Commons without 
difficulty, receiving the votes of many 
members whose seats were known to be 
doomed by its provisions. The House of 
Lords, encouraged by the king, endeav- 
oured to obstruct the measure which they 
dared not openly oppose. But a new 
agitation, threatening the very existence 
of the Upper House, at once arose. The 
duke, with greater wisdom than his royal 
master, realised that further resistance 
was out of the question, and induced the 
Lords to give way in June, 1832. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 fell far short of 
the democratic ideal which the English 
admirers of the 


French Revolu- 
tion had kept in 
view. Jeremy 
Bentham., 1748- 
1832, the greatest 
of those writers 
and thinkers who 
prepared the 
minds of men for 
practical reform, 
was of opinion 
that the doctrine 
of natural equal- 
ity ought to be 
the first principle 
of every constitu- 
tion; but the 
followers of Lord 
Grey contented 
themselves with 
giving political 
power to the 
middle classes. 

This work has since been supplemented by 
the legislation of 1867, 1884, and 1885 ; yet 
even at the present day the doctrine of man- 
hood suffrage is unknown in English law. 
Still less were the first reformers inclined 
to map out the country in new electoral 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE CLYDE 
The early part of the nineteenth century witnessed progfress along 
many lines, the introduction of steamboats being a noteworthy 
advance. The Comet, shown in the above illustration, was built 
by Henry Bell, and began sailing on the Clyde in the year 1812. 


districts of equal size. They enlarged the 
representation of some counties. They 
suppressed or partially disfranchised 
eighty-six decayed boroughs. They gave 
representatives to forty-two of the new 
boroughs. But they kept intact the old 
distinction between county and borough, 
and sedulously avoided the subdivision or 
amalgamation of constituencies which 
possessed organic unity and historical 
traditions. In this and other respects the 
later Reform Bills have been more drastic. 

That of 1867 abandoned the 
Changes in the principle, wliich had been 
ons I u ion steadily maintained in 1832, 
of Parliomeot franchise should be 

limited to those who paid direct taxes in 
one form or another. That of 1885 endeav- 
oured to equalise constituencies in respect 
of population ; in order to attain this end, 
counties and boroughs were broken up 
into divisions, without respect for past 
traditions. Such legislation is necessarily 
of a temporary character, since no measure 
of redistribution can be expe^' -d totsgitisfy 
the principle of equality for more than a 
few years. And this is not the least 
important consequence of the legislative 
change whicli the nineteenth century 

effected in the 

constitution of 
.1 Parliament. The 

! ; ; _ I Lower House in 

r . becoming demo- 

*1 cratic has ceased 
to represent a 
fixed number of 
communities 
with fixed in- 
terests and 
characteristics. 

The reformed 
Parliament was 
not long in 
justifying the 
hopes which had 
been formed of 
it. Those, indeed, 
who had e x- 
pected that the 
members re- 
turned under the 
new system 
democrats soon 
their judgment. 


would all be Whigs or 
found reason to revise 
This is not the only occasion in English 
history on which it has been proved 
that aversion to ill-considered change is 
a fundamental trait in the national 


THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN ADELAIDE AT THE ABBEY 
The third son of George III., William IV., the “ Sailor King,” succeeded to the throne of Great Britain and 
Ireland on the death of his eldest brother, George IV., in 1830, and along with his consort, Adelaide, the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Saye-Meiningen, whom he married in 1818, he was crowned on September 8th, 1831, 

I‘'rom the drawiitj; by Oeorge Calterniole 


character. The Tories, although for a 
moment under a cloud, soon recovered 
their spirits and a certain measure of influ- 
ence in the country. Under the leadership 
of Peel, they adopted the new name of Con- 
servatives, and shook off the instinct of 
dogged and unreasoning obstruction. Peel 
was unable to procure a majority in the 
House of Commons when first invited by the 
king to form a Ministry, and accordingly left 
Melbourne and the Whigs in 1835 to carry 
on the government. But political opinion 
was swinging round to his side ; 
^ ^ he obtained a majority in 1:841. 

, ® So far the unforeseen had 

Legislation On the other hand, 

the work of remedial legislation proceeded 
with vigour whether the Whigs were in 
or out of office. In fact both parties had 
become possessed by the idea that their 
main business was to devise and carry 
sweeping measures. Legislation was re- 
garded as the worthiest function of a 
sovereign assembly ; it seemed as though 
there could iu x cm' be loo miieh of legisla- 
tion. Experience has brouglit a decline 
of faith in the panacea. But it must be 
admitted that for twenty years the new 


Parliament had necessary work to perform 
in the way of legislation, and performed it 
with admirable skill. A few of the more 
important measures may be mentioned. 

The Emancipation Act of 1833 com- 
pleted a work of philanthropy which had 
been commenced in 1807. The Ministry of 
All the Talents had abolished the slave 
trade. The new Act emancipated all the 
slaves who were still to be found in British 
colonies, and awarded the owners the sum 
of twenty millions as a compensation. 
Costly as the measure was for the mother 
country, it was still more costly for the 
colonies. The sugar industry of the West 
Indies had been built up with the help of 
slave labour. The planters lost heavily 
through being compelled to emancipate 
the slave for a sum which was much less 
than his market value, and the black 
population showed a strong disinclination 
to become labourers for hire. This was 
particularly the case in the larger islands, 
where land was abundant and a squatter 
could olUaiii a susUaiance with little or no 
lal)our. The prosjx'iity of Jamaica was 
destroyed, and the West Indies as a whole 
have never been prosperous since 1834. 
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THE BRITISH ERA OF REFORM 


Free trade completed their ruin, since they poor-relief in aid of wages, and of making 
had only maintained the sugar trade with relief proportionate to the size of the 
the help of the preferential treatment applicant’s family. This practice was 
which they received from England.- The confirmed by the Speenham-land Act of 


basis of their former 
wealth was wholly arti- 
ficial, and it is unlikely 
that slavery and protec- 
tion will ever be restored 
loi t li(‘ir benefit ; but it 
may be regretted that 
the necessary and salu- 
tary reforms of which 
they have been the 
victims could not have 
been more gradually ap- 
plied in their case. 

For the new Poor Law 
of 1834 there can be 
nothing but praise. It 
ended a system which for 
more than a generation 
had been a national curse, 
demoralising the labourer, 
encouraging improvidence 


1796. The legislature 
acted thus in part from 
motives of philanthropy, 
in part under the belief 
that the increase of popu- 
lation was in every way 
to be encouraged. The 
Act was at once followed 
by a drop in the rate of 
agricultural wages and a 
portentous increase of 
poor-rates. In 1783 poor- 
relief cost the country 
about £2,ooo,oco : by 
1817 this sum had been 
quadrupled. The evils 
of the new system were 
augmented by the absence 
of any central authority 
possessing power to en- 
A distinguished statesman, he succeeded his force Uniform principles 



ajid immorality, taxing and methods 


all classes for the benefit 
of the small farmer and 


first reformed Parliament he was at the head of 
a powerful party, and passed the Act abolish- 
ing slavery in the colonies. He died in 1845. 


The proposal to introduce 
such an authority, and in 


employerwhom the misplaced philanthropy other respects to revive the leading ideas 
of the legislature had enabled to cut down of the Elizabethan Poor Law, was made by 
wages below tlie margin of subsistence. Up a Royal Commission after the most careful 


to the year 1795 the 

English Poor Law had 
been, save for one serious 
defect, sound in principle. 

The defect was the Law 
of Settlement, first laid 
down by an Act of 1662, 
which enabled the local 
authorities to prevent the 
migration of labour from 
one parish to another, 
unless security could be 
given that the immigrant 
would not become a charge 
upon the poor rate. 

The result of this law 
had been to stereotype 
local inequalities in the 
rate of wages and to take 

from the labourer the lord Melbourne 

chief means of bettering Twice Premier, he was in office at the accession 
Lie T'lncifir^n Tf wic of Queen Victoria in 1837. He was an “indolent 
niS position. it was opportunist,” and “kept his place in the early 


investigations. The new 

Poor Law, 1834, 
bodied the principal sug- 
gestions of the commis- 
sioners. It provided that 
the workhouse test should 
be once more rigidly 
applied to all able-bodied 
paupers ; that parishes 
should be grouped in 
poor-law unions ; that 
each parish should con- 
tribute to the expenditure 
of the union in propor- 
tion to the numbers of 
its paupers ; and that a 
central board should be 

, appointed to control the 

I to take system. The new Poor 

trer the lord Melbourne Law is still in force, so 

)ettering Twice Premier, he was in office at the accession far as its main principles 
It was of administration are con- 


mitigated in I 7 QS to the years of Queen Victoria chiefly through the cemed 
extent that the labourer Lvour of the young queen, rie d.ed i„ 18 «. ^ 

could be no longer sent back until he stitution of the cent] 
actually became a charge upon the rates. Acts of 1847, 1871, 
But about the same time the justices of Poor-law Board has bf 
the peace began the practice of giving Local Government I 


I chiefly through the cemed. But there have 
en.” rie died in 1848 . changes in the con- 

stitution of the central authority, by 
Acts of 1847, 1871, and 1894. The 
Poor-law Board has been merged in the 
Local Government Board ; and the 
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lio irds of Guardians, which control the 
local distribution of relief, are now demo- 
cratic bodies, whereas, under the original 
Act the justices of the peace held 
othce as ex-officio members. 

The Poor Law Act was 
followed by others for the 
reform of municij^al govern- 
ment in 1835, of the Irish 
tithe system m 1838, and for 
the introduction of the 
penny post in 1839. The new 
Poor Law and the new muni- 
cipal system were also aT'>plied 
to Ireland by special legisla- 
tion. Hut larger questions 
slumlK'i ed until the formation 
of g]('at ])olitical societies 
forces 1 (Ikiu upon the un- 
willing nitontion of Ministers 
and both Ilonses of l^arliament. 

The ])eriod of 1840-1850 
was ])eruliarly favoural)le to 
the democratic agitator. The Reform 
Whigs had maintained themselves in power 
till tlie death of William IV. But their 
majority was small, and their chief leader, 
Melbourne, an indolent opportunist. He 
kept his place in the early years of 
Queen Victoria chiefly through the favour 


of the y^'oting queen. The Conservatives, 
impatient for a return to power, were dis- 
posed to bid against the Whigs for popular 
favour. Neither party desired extreme 
reform. Lord John Russell 
expressed the general senti- 
ment when he stated his 
conviction that the Reform 
Bill had l)een the final step in 
the direction of democracy. 
But neither party was strong 
enough to resist external 
pressure. The rise of the 
Chartist organisation in 1838 
seemed likely, therefore, to 
produce sweeping changes. It 
was recruited from the labour- 
ing classes and animated by 
hostility to capital. It pro- 
posed the establishment of 
radical democracy as a panacea 
for the wrongs of workmen. 
The five points of the people’s 
charter were manhood suffrage, voting by 
ballot, annual parliaments, payment of 
members, and the abolition of the property 
qualification for membership. These de- 
mands were supported in the House of 
Commons by the philosophic Radicals, 
among whom Grote, the historian, was 



JEREMY BENTHAM 
A great writer and thinker, 
many social and political reforms 
which characterised the early Vic- 
torian era were suggested by him. 



iHJti KlihUKM KlUTb AT BRISTOL IN OCTOBER, 1831 
From the drawing by L. Hughe 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT ON OCTOBER l6Tn. 1834 
This graphic scene depicts the destruction by fire, on October lOth, 1834, of the Houses of Parliament, the picture 
being made by the artist from a sketch taken by him by the light of the fiames at the end of Abingdon Street. 

I'rom the drawing by William Heath 

the most ('()ns])icuoiis, inlliu'nce was felt not 

only in Eiijj^land but 
in Wales, where it con- 
tributed to produce 
the Rebecca Riots, 
1843. But the next 
occasion on which 
Chartism invaded the 
capital was in 1848, 
the year of revolu- 
tions. It was an- 
nounced that half a 
million of Chartists 
would assemble at a 
given place on April 
loth, and march in 
procession to lay their 
demands before the 
House of Commons. 
The danger seemed 
great; extensive 
n li 1 i t ary pr e para t i on s 
were made under the 
old Duke of Welling- 

prominent Chartists king william iv. ton, and the authori- 

forced the movement Though a whig before his accession to the throne of ties announced Oil the 
to assume a subterra- Great Britain and Ireland in 1330 , he became a Tory after appointed day that 
, , ^ , his coronation, and used his influence to obstruct the . / ^ 

nean character. Its passing of the first Reform Act in 1332 . He died in 1837. they WOUld USe torCC, 


the most cons])icuous, 
while in Feargus 
O’Connor the Chart- 
ists possessed a 
popular orator of no 
mean order. The 
House of Commons 
refused to consider 
the first petition of 
the Chartists in 1839. 
The refusal was, how- 
ever, followed by riots 
in various localities; 
and a second attempt 
was made to move 
Parliament in 1842, 
when the Conserva- 
tives, under Peel, had 
wrested power from 
the Whigs. But the 
new Ministers were no 
more pliable thai 4 the 
old ; and a series of 
prosecutions against 
prominent Chartists 
forced the movement 
to assume a subterra- 
nean character. Its 



x i ; AiMxuuiXL,! wu lu t'KlWCii5>5> Vlt. 1 UKIA THE FACT OF HER ACCESSTON 
On the de&th of King William IV. at Windsor Castle in 1837, his niece, Princess Victoria, succeeded to the throne. 
Riding through the night from Windsor to Kensington Palace, Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Marquess of Conyn^ham. Lord Chamberlain, awakened the young girl about five o’clock in the morning to tell her that 
she was Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. This dramatic incident is admirably represented in the above picture. 
From tlie painting by Mary L. Cow, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA IN HER CORONATION ROBES 
Succeeding to the throne in 1837, at the early age of eighteen years, Queen Victoria was crowned i 
Westminster Abbey on June 28th, 1838. The youthful queen of Great Britain and Ireland is in this pictui 
represented in her coronation robes, standing in the dawn of the longest and most glorious reign in the nation’s histor 

I-'rom the painting by Sir George Hayter 
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THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA: THE HISTORIC SCFNii IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON JUNE 28th, 1838 

From the paintir-i^ by Sir Gcorj^e Ilaytt r 
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if necessary, to check the march of the pro- 
cession. The Chartist leaders were cowed, 
and contented themselves with submitting!: 
their petition for the third time. Alare;e 
number of the signatures, which had been 
estimated at 5,000,000, turned out to be 
fictitious ; and amidst the ridicule ex- 
cited by this discovery the Charter and 
Chartists slipped into oblivion. 

The collapse of Chartism was significant, 
for the great Chartist demonstration was 
contemporaneous with a series of revo- 
lutionary movements on the Continent. 
It meant that in England the people at 


were the product of the great war. They 
had been established for the protection of 
the agricultural interest, and had alto- 
gether excluded foreign corn from the 
English market except while the price of 
English corn stood above (‘ighty shillings, 
so that the price of brc'ad was maintained 
at a very high figure. A modification had 
been introduced, l)y which duties were 
imposed on foreign corn, in place of the 
import being prohibited, while home- 
grown corn stood below eighty shillings, 
the amount of the duty falling as the 
price of English corn rose, and vice versa* 



THE CORONATION CROC hSS.lON OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

tho <lr.i\\iiiij liy ('liainpioii 


large declined to -believe in physical force 
as the necessary means to attaining 
political reforms, preferring the methods 
of constitutional agitation. Chartism dis- 
solved itself in the fiasco of 1848. But 
the political demands of the Chartists 
were adopted by constitutional reformers, 
and were in great part conceded during 
the following half century — though they 
have not brought th6 millennium. The 
episode emphasised the sobriety of the 
masses ; and the result was probably in 
measure due to the improvement in the con- 
ditions of the industrial population owing 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. 
We have remarked that the Corn Laws 
4816 


But this did not remove the obvious fact 
that the cost of the staple food of the 
working classes was kept high artificially, 
in order to benefit or preserve the agri- 
cultural interest. Apart from philan- 
thropic considerations — though these 
carried their due weight in many quarters — 
the capitalist manufacturers, now the dom- 
inant power in the House of Commons, 
began to perceive that if the price of 
bread fell the operatives could live on a 
lower money wage, that the wages bill 
would be lowered, and with it the cost of 
production ; that is to say, the middle 
classes saw that their own interests would be 
served by the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
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Frjn! the p.-iinting bj- C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
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The Anti-Corn Law League, first formed 
in 1838, owed its existence to a serious 
depression of the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Cobden, Bright, and others of the 
leading organisers were philanthropists 
who saw the iniquity of artificially main- 
taining the price of food when wages were 
low and employment uncertain. They 
recruited their supporters to a great 
extent among the starving operatives of 
the North and Midlands. But the funds 
ior the Free Trade campaign were largely 


their own prospective ruiii. Th:' working 
classes, however, were no'tr^^nvmcQd by 
the Chartist doctriiK'. and .if 

bread were eliea|)er life would b(?^-’^asie*r. 
An Irish famine completed the conversion 
of the Conservative leader, Sir Robert 
Peel, who had alrc'ady tHaai agitating his 
party for Free Trade measures and the 
removal or reduction of duties protecting 
British industries. He took a number of 
his colleagues with him, but not the party 
as a whole. Peelites and Whigs together 



QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT TO THE CITY OF LONDON 
The first official visit of Queen Victoria to the City of London was on Lord Mayor’s Day, November 0th, is:5 7, and in 
this picture her carriage is seen passing Temple Bar on the way to the Guildhall. The picture is interesting not only 
on account of its historic value, but also by reason of the glimpse which it gives of a part of London now entirely altered. 


mpplied by manufacturers. There was no 
thought of giving to the masses the 
franchise as a means of self-protection. 
A.ccordingly, the extreme Chartists hated 
the Free Traders, and openly opposed their 
propaganda, on the ground that the 
charter would secure to the people all, 
and more than all, that was hoped from 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. The class 
character of the Free Trade agitation 
was a source of weakness, because the 
working-class agitators did not believe 
that the labouring class would benefit by 
it ; while the landed interest saw in it 


carried the repeal of the Corn Laws, but 
had hardly done so when the Protectionists 
and extreme Radicals combined to defeat 
the Ministry, and Peel’s cart'er as Prime 
Minister was closed. The Whigs, sup- 
ported by Peelites, assumed the govern- 
ment, and were presently combined in 
the Liberal party. 

('olonia.1 d('\'elopment has l)e('n (Uedt with 
in detad elsew here' ; but ( ertain points must 
here be noticed. During the ])eriod under 
consideration nearly the whole of the 
Indian peninsula passed under the British 
dominion as a result of the great Mahratta 
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war ; while the first Burmese war added 

territories beyond the Bay of Bengal. 

Under Bentinck’s rule, progress was made 

in the organisation of administration and 

the develo])ment of education. On the 

north-west, however, the aggression of 

Persia, more or less under the aegis of 

Russia, produced British 

intervention in the affairs " - - 

of Afglianistan, with dis- 

astrous consequences, of ' 

which the evil effects were 

at any rate diminished by 

the skilful operations of W 

Pollock and Knott. In th(‘ Tk 

same decade, however, the WL 

British supremacy was 

challenged by the Sikh 

army of the Punjab. Beaten 

in the first struggle, the 

Sikhs were renewing their J 

challenge in 1848, when ^ 

Lord Dalhousie arrived in 

India to take up the gage 

of battle and extend the prince 


in North America, with tlu* exception of 
Newfoundland, as states of the Canadian 
Dominion. The foundation was laid for 
that system under which the colony was 
no longer to be treated as a subordinate 
section of the empire, but was to receive 
full responsible government — a govern- 
ment, that is, in which the 
Ministers are responsible to 
^ the representative assem- 
, blies as Ministers in England 
A are responsible to Parlia- 
\ 'j ment ; to become, in fact, 
I '""k ' miUaiis mutandis, a coiinter- 

€ ; partof the United Ivingdom, 

])ractically independent ex- 
gV , I cept in matters affecting 
- J war and peace. Camula, 
indeed, did not immediately 
achieve this status even 
I after the Act of Reunion ; 

but that Act may be re* 
garded as initiating the 
change which has since 
been carried out in nearly 


01 nattie anci extena tne prince albert been carried out m nearly 

British dominion, in 1849, The younger son of the Duke of Saxe- all the British coloihcswhere 
oyer the Land of the Five Queen^ictorU in ism Th^eyfefHn^ov^,^ white ])opulation has 
Rivers up to the mountain and were married in i§4o, the Prince then ceased to bear the character 
passes, thus completing the t^e title of Royal Highness, ^ garrison. Of the 


ring-fence of mountain and ocean girdling 
the British Empire in India. 

In Australia the settlements, wdiich at 
first had been penal in character, were 
assuming the form of true colonies, but 
were not yet emancipated. In South 
. Africa, transferred to Great 
of a result of the Napo- 

Coionies war, a part of the Dutch 

population — partly in conse- 
quence of the abolition of slavery — began 
during the fourth decade of the century to 
remove itself beyond the sphere of British 
interference, and to found the com- 
munities which developed into the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Republic. 

It was, however, almost at the moment 
of 'Queen Victoria’s accession that dis- 
satisfaction with the existing system in the 
colonies of Upper and Lower Canada, 
which had been established in the time of 
the, younger Pitt, reached an acute stage, 
issuing in insurrection and in the dispatch 
of the epoch-making commission of Lord 
Durham. The report of the commissioner 
was the starting-point virtually of a new 
theory of colonial relations. It led 
directly to the Act of Reunion of 1842, 
which was gradually followed by the 
federal union of all th- British colonies 


religious movements in this period some 
account will be found in a later chapter 
of this section. But we have still to review 
here a development of English literature 
which has no parallel except in the Shake- 
spearean era, for the beginnings of which 
we must go back to the Revolution epoch. 

During three-fourths of the eighteenth 
century, classicalism had dominated prose 
and poetry alike. In place of poems, 
satires, epigrams, admirable essays and 
dissertations in verse had been produced 
in abundance in strict accord with rigid 
conventions ; no scope had been granted 
to the lyrical utterance of passion, and 
spontaneity had been repressed as barbaric 
or at least impolite. But the spirit which 
was rousing itself to a stormy attack 
on social and political conventions was 
not to spare the conventions of literature. 

_ . . These were, indeed, set at 

The Genius caught by the lyrical genius 

B L 4 n of Robert Burns, whose first 

Robert Burns , r 1 • 

volume of poems appeared in 
1786. Burns, however, was not a pioneer 
in the true sense — consciously promul- 
gating a new theory. Essentially his 
work was the most splendid expression 
of a poetical type which had always 
flourished in Scotland outside the realms 
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of polite literature. But its power and 
fascination arrested attention, and carried 
the conviction that subjects forbidden 
by the critics as vulgar were capable of 
treatment which was undeniably poetical. 
He demonstrated anew that the poet’s 
true function is to appeal to the emotions 
of men, and that this may be done through 
the medium of language which is not at 
all cultured. Unlike Burns, however, the 
so-called “ Lake School ” of Wordswortli 
and Coleridge were conscious exponents of 
a theory which defied the crit- 
of Great dogmas of the day. But 

Poets^ Coleridge’s practice contra- 
dicted a part of his own theory, 
and when Wordsworth acted upon it in its 
entirety, he did not write poetry. Their 
revolt against artificial language and 
artificial restrictions of subject led them 
virtually to affirm that the best poetry 
may treat of commonplace matters in 
commonplace language. 

The paradox becomes obvious when we 
perceive that Coleridge is never common- 
place, and that it is precisely when he is 
not commonplace that Wordsworth is 
great, though unfortunately he never 
recognised that truth himself. The familiar 


fact must yield the unfamiliar thought ; 
the familiar terms must combine in the 
unfamiliar phrases which stamp themselves 
upon the mind. The current criticism erred, 
not in condemning the commonplace, but 
in identifying the commonplace with tl.e 
su|)erfirially familiar, and treating con- 
ventions as fundamental laws of art. 
That these wane errors was conclusively 
proved by tlu! practice rather than by the 
critical ex])()sitions of the Lak(' school. 
The volume of “ Lyrical Ballads,” which 
contained “ Tintern Abbey ” and the 
” Ancient Mariner,” was a sufficient 
refutation of the orthodox doctrines. 

The poetical work which was produced 
in the twenty-six years which passed 
between the publication of the ” Lyrical 
Ballads,” 1798, and the death of Byron, 
1824, travelled far enough from the 
standards of the eighteenth century. 
Within that period Sir Walter Scott 
adapted the old ballad form to metrical 
narrative, and turned men’s minds back 
to revel in the gorgeous aspect of the 
Middle Ages, somewhat forgetful of their 
^ugly side. Byron burst upon the public, 
an avowed rebel, whose tragic ])oses w'cre 
unfortunately only too easy of nn'Oition 



A ROYAL ROMANCE : THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1840 
Ttie interesting ceremony represented in the above picture took place at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on February 
10th, 1840 , Queen Victoria was then in her twenty-first year, while Prince Albert was three months her junior. 
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by a host of sclf-conscious rhymesters, and 
gave vice a morbid picturesqueness ; but 
redeemed himself by the genuineness of 
his passion for liberty, and died at Misso- 
longhi fighting for the 
liberation of Greece . 

Shelley, a rebel of another 
kind, shocked the world 
by his Promethean defi- 
ance of an unjust God, of 
tyranny in every form, 
but was, in fact, the 
prophet not of atheism 
and materialism, but of 
an intensely spiritual 
pantheism ; the most 
ethereal, most intangible, 
most exquisite among tlu‘ 
masters of song. John 
Keats died when he was 
only five-and-twcnty, but 
he had already lived long 
enough to win for him- | 
self a secure place in the 
elysium of “poets dead 
and gone.” His poetry 
is the practical expression 
of his own dictum : 

“ Beauty in truth, truth beauty ; that is 
all ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know.” Among great English poets there 
is no other whose work 
is so devoid of all ethical 
element, none in whom 
the sense of ])urc beauty 
is so overmastering or its 
rendering more perfect. 

Among the poets whom 
we have named, Byron’s 
influence alone was Euro- 
pean ; but that influence 
pales by the side of 
Walter Scott’s in the 
realm of prose romance. 

There w(‘re novelists 
before Scott, but it was 
he wlio gave to the novel 
that literary predomin- 
ance which at one time 
characterised the drama. 

Practically it was he who 
revealed the capacities of 
prose romance for the 
portrayal of character and 
of picturesque incident, 
through the amazing achievement of the 
series of “ Waverley Novels,” whereof the 
first appeared in 1814. Before the close of 
our period, the genius of Charles Dickens 


RICHARD COBDHN 

“The Apostle of Free Trade, ” he denounced 
as iniquitous artificially to maintain the price 
of food when wages were low and employ- 
ment uncertain, and to his labours was largely 
due the abolition of the Corn Laws in 1S4C 


JOHN BRIGHT 

Along with Cobden and others in the agitation 
against the Corn Laws, John Bright used 
his great eloquence both in Parliament and on 
the public platform to further the cause of Free 
Trade. He held office in later Ministries. 


had already developed a new type of the 
novelist’s art, in the “ Pickwick Papers ” ; 
but his great contemporary and rival, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, had not 
yet achieved fame in this 
field. The Bronte sisters, 
liowever, with “ Wiither- 
ing Heights” and “Jan^ 
Eyre,” 1847, just 

given convincing proof, 
if any were needed after 
Jane Austen, Scott’s con- 
temporary, that the novel 
is a literary instrument 
which woman can handle 
as successfully as man. 
By that time all the great 
])octs of the Revolution 
tra had passed away, 
save Wordsworth, whO| 
was all but an octo-^ 
genarian ; but the stars 
of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing had already appeared 
above tlie horizon. 

The time of ferment 
which jiroduccd this out- 
burst of literary activity 
was also res])onsil)]e for two new movements 
of English thought, the utilitarian and the 
idealist. Utilitarianism is the sceptical 
and inductive spirit of 
such eighteenth - century 
thinkers as David Hume, 
applied to tlio siudv of 
morals and social institu- 
tions. The movenicnl 
l)egan with the Frencli 
Encyclopaedists : it came 
to England through 
Jeremy Bentham, 1748- 
1832, than whom no man 
has exercised a more far- 
reaching influence on the 
thought or government of 
modern England. Most 
of the social and political 
reforms which charac- 
t(‘rise the early Victorian 
c‘i-a were suggested by 
Bentham. His two great 
works, the “Fragment on 
Government,” 1776, and 
the “ Principles of Morals 
and Legislation,” 1789, 
belong chronologically to the age of the 
Revolution ; but it was only in later life 
that Bentham became a prophet among 
his own people. His greatest disciple was 



THE CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN 1840 
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CHRISTENING THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE PRESENT KING EDWARD, IN 1841 
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DOMESTIC EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
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Wi.Ham Wordsworth, 1770-1H50 


S. T. Colerkigf', - :i 


Jaoe Auston, 177iV1817 


R B. Shei%, 1792-1882, 


Lord Byron, 1788-1824 


Lord I,-;o '.■.i 


Thomas Carlyle, 1795^1881 




Charles Dickens, iHi'i 70 


GREAT MEN AND WOMEN jOF LETTERS FROM BURNS TO CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
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John Stuart Mill, 1806-1873, whose versa- 
tile genius never showed to more advantage 
than when he was handling social questions 
in Bentham's spirit. Mill was not so 
rigorous a thinker as Bentham ; but the 
moral enthusiasm of the younger man, his 
power of exposition, and his suscepti- 
bility to the best ideas of his time, gave 
him the respectful attention of all thought- 
ful minds. What Bentham did for the 
theory of legislation, Mill did for the 
theory of wealth. Mill’s “Political Eco- 
nomy,” 1848, although largely based 
upon the investigations of Adam Smith, 

Ricardo, and Malthus, marks an era in 
the history of that science. Mill was the 
first to define with accuracy the proper 
limits of economic study. 

He originated a number 
of new theories. He 
diagnosed the economic 
evils of his time and sug- 
gested practical remedies. 

Above all, however, he 
was the first to see the 
parts of economic science 
in their true proportions 
and to connect them as 
an ordered whole. The 
tendency of modern 
thought is to belittle the 
deductive school of econo- 
mists which Mill repre- 
sents ; but his claim to 
be regarded as the classic 
of that school has never 
been disputed. Similarly, . ^ * are unconscious of theii 

, 1 . 1 , • , • ^ As poet and novelist Scott occupies a unique , i i • 

by his later writings on place among the world’s twrlters. From nis (ICOt tO him. 

“Liberty,” 1859, and wTh' Carlyle’s chmact eristics 

“ Representative Govern- revealing a creative genms unmatched since Can hardly b(' lirought out 
ment,” i860, he became Shakespeare. Born in 1771 , he died in 1 « 32 . 



trade of the Tractarians. whose attempt 
to imbue Anglican dogmas with a new 
significance and to destroy the insularitv 
of the Established Church is the most 
remarkable phenomenon in the religious; 
history of modern England. The idealists 
found a powerful though erratic ally in 
Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1881. In literature 
a romantic of the most lawless sort, 
unequalled in power of j)hrase, in pictorial 
imagination, and in dramatic humour, but, 
totally deficient in architectonic skill, 
Carlyle wrote one. history, “ The l^iaaich 
Revolution,” 1837, and two biograpliies, 

“ Cromwell,” 1S45, “ Frederick tin* 

Great,” 1858-1865, of siiri)assing interest. 
But his most characteristic utterances 
are to t)e found in “ Sartor 
Resartus,” 1833, and 
“ Heroes and Hero- 
Woi'ship,” 1841, the first 
a biting attack ui)on 
formalism and dogma, the , 
second a vindication of 
the importance of indi- 
vidual genius in maintain- ; 
ing and in reforming the 
social fabric. Carlyle’s 
gos])el of labour and 
silence, and his pri'lenuicc 
for the guidance of instinct 
as opposed to that of > 
conscious refloctiou. have 
exercised a grcid. though 
indeterminate, iulluence 
upon many thinkers wiio 


the accredited exponent of English 
Liberalism ; while his essay on “ Utili- 
tarianism,” 1861, by giving a larger and 
less material interpretation to Bentham’s 
formula, “ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” did much to bring out 
the common basis of belief on which 
Liberals and idealists have conducted 
their long controversy- 
The idealist movement begins with 
Coleridge, whose philosophic writings, 
notably the “ Aids to Reflection,” pub- 
lished in 1825, although fragmentary and 
unsystematic, arc the first sign of a 
reaction among English ' metaphysicians 
against Hume’s disintegrating criticism. 
In a diluted and theological form the new 
tenets formed the intellectual stock in 


placing his work beside that of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, no idealist, but a 
typical Whig, whose clear-cut ant it helical 
style made him the past-master of popular 
exposition, and the still prevalent model 
for the essayist and the historian. 

Finally, we note the a])pearance of John 
Ruskin, whose “ Modern Painters ” began 
to appear in 1842. Entering the literary 
field primarily as a critic of the arts of 
painting and architecture, Ruskin extended 
his criticism, constructive and destructive, 
to literature and economics, the essential 
characteristic of his teaching being insist- 
ence on the ethical basis of all human 
energies : teaching expressed with unsur- 
passed eloquence. 

H. W. C. Davis; A. D. Innes 
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THE REACTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

AND THE ASCENDANCY OF METTERNICH 

^HE Austrian state, totally elisor- Theresa and Joseph II. His chief defect 
^ .iL,ainjs(‘(l 1)\' 11 k“ [H iiodof the French was his love of trilling details, which de- 
Revolution and Napoleonic wars, had prived him of any comprehensive view of 
nevertheless succeeded in rounding off a subject ; and his constant interl ei c la e 
its territories at the Congress of Vienna, with the business of the Council of State 
In int('rnal affairs Francis I. and Metter- pr(‘vented any systematic conduct of affairs. 
ni('li tried as far as possi))le to ])reserve Austria’s Francis owed it to Metternich 

the old order of things; they wished for HiV^osition Austria once more held 

an absolute monarchy, and favoured the Euro *e highest ])osition in 

privileged classes. There was no more wfop Europe ; he was therefore glad 

tenacious supporter of what was old, no to entrust him with the manageuK'nt of 
more persistent observer of routine than foreign policy while he contented himself 
the good Emperor Francis. He was an with internal affairs. Metternich was the 
absolute ruler in the spirit of conservatism, centre of European diplomacy ; but he 
He saw a national danger in any move- was only a diplomatist, no statesman like 
ment of men’s minds which deviated from Kaunitz and Feli.x Schwarzenlieig. He 
the letter of his ('ommands, hated from did not consolidate the new Austria lor the 
the first all innovations, and ruled his future, but only tried to check tin- wlu'i'l 
peo])le from th(' Cabinet. He delighted to of progress and to hold the reins with 
travel through his dominions, and receive the assistance of his henchman (lentz ; 
^^he joyful greetings of his loyal subjects, everydhing’ was to remain stationary, 
since he laid the highest value on ] opu- Th r police* zealously helped to main- 
Th Vi i notwithsbmding all his tain tins piinuple of government, and 

« am ol)S(Tvation and prosecuted every free-thinker as sus- 

industry, he possessed no pected of democracy. Austria was in 
rancis pjg EvCn Metter- the fullest sense a country of police ; 

nich was none too highly gifted in this it supported an army of “ mouchards ” 
respect. Francis machv at the most, only and informers. The post-office officials 
negative use of the alumdance of his disregarded the privacy of letters, spies 
supreme ])ower. Those who served him watched teachers and students in the 
w('r(' bound to obey him blindly : but he academies ; even such loyal Austrians as 
lacked the vigour and strength of character Grillparzer and Zedlitz came into ( ollision 
for great and masterful actions ; liis with the detectives. The censorshi|< was 
thoughts and wishes WTre those of a blindly intolerant and ])ushcd its inter- 
permanent el'heial. Like h'n'deric William ference to extremes. lhd)lie education, 
HI., he loatlu'd independent characters, from the. university down to the village 
men of ])('rsonal \it‘ws, and he therefore school, suitered under the suspicious 
treated his brothers Charles and John tutelage of tlie authorities ; school and 
with unjustified distrust. ^ Church alike wa'ie unprogres- 

The only member of his family really sive. The provincial ( states, 

acceptable to him was his youngest Espiol'a newly-acapiiied 
brother, the narrow-minded and character- * and in the recovered Crown 

less Lewis. On the other hand, Francis lands, were insignificant, leading, as a 
was solicitous for the spread of beneficial matter of fact, a shadowy existence, 
institutions, and for the regulation of the which reflected the depressed condition of 
legal system ; in i8tt he introduced the fhe population. But Hungary, which, 
“ Universal Civil '^'o<l(\” and in so doing since the linu* when Maria Theresa was 
completed the task begun by Maria hard pressed, had insisted on its national 
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indcpondcnce, was not disposed to descend 
from its hi'ight to the general insignificance 
of the other Crown lands, and the Archduke 
Pahiliiu', Jos:*])li, thoroughly shared this 
id. a. Il was tlieii fore certain that soon 
tlieie would l)e an cmlhttcred struggle with 
_ , . , . the government at Vienna, 

Szechenyi the wished to render the 

.. constitution of Hungary as 

.heHung.nans Camiola 

and Tyrol. The indignation found its 
expression chiefly in the assemblies of 
tile counties, \\lii(h boldly contradicted 
the arbitiaiy and stereotyped commands 
li'om \o( nna. while a grou]> oi the nobility 
itself su])porti (l the view ihat I lie people, 
hitherto excluded from political life, 
should share in the movement. In the 
Ki'iehstag of 1825 fhis group spoke very 
distinctly i g.iinst the exclu- 
sive rule ol th* nobility. 

Th ‘ violent onslaught of the 
Reichstag against the Govern- 
nunt led, it is true, to no 
result; the standard-bearer of 
that group was Count Steiihen 
S5ica'henyi, whom his antago- 
nist, Kossuth, called ‘‘ thi 
greatest of the Hungarians.” 

The Archduke Rainer, to 
whom tlie viceroyalty of the 
Italian iiosscssions had been 
enlrusti'd, was animated by 
lh‘ b(st intention of pro- 
mot irg the happiness of the francis i. 
Lombard-Vc'netian kingdom. He succeeded h 
and of familiarising the 

, . . . . . in 1 804 he renc 


both there and in Germany, as ouhNinies 
of the revolutionary spirit. Yet the hopes 
of the nations on both sides of the Alps 
were not being realised ; the ” Golden 
Age ” had still to come. 

The condition of the Austrian finances 
was deplorable. Since the year 1811, 
when Count Joseph Wallis, the Finance 
Minister, had devised a system which 
reduced by one-fifth the nominal vahu' of 
the paper money — which had risen to the 
amount of 1,060,000,000 gulden— per- 
manent bankruptcy had p)re vailed. Silver 
disappeared from circulation, the national 
credit fell very low, and the revenue was 
considerably less fhan the expenditure, 
which was enormously increased by the 
long war. In the year 1814 • Count 
Stadion, the former Minister of the 
Interior, undertook the thank- 
less duties of Minister of 
Finance. He honestly exerted 
himself to improve credit, 
y introduce a fixed monetary 
standard, create order on a 
consistent plan, and with 
I competent colleagues to de- 
velop the economic resources 
I of the nation. But various 
V financial measures were neces- 
sary before the old paper 
money could be withdrawn 
en bloc, and silver once more 
put into circulation. New 
. loans had to be raised, which 


Italians with 


FRANCIS I. OF AUSTRIA wiiiv-ii 

He succeeded his father, Leopold increased the burden of ill- 

terest, m the years i8r0 _t<, 


Austrian German-Roman Emperor, retain- l 823 > fl'Om (),000,000 gulcleu 
nninprpH of Emperor of Austria. . nnnnnl 


rule ; but he was so hampered 
by instructions from Vienna that he could 
not exercise any marked influence on the 
Government. The Italians would hear 
nothing of the advantage’s of the Austrian 
rule, o])})osed all ” Germanisation,” and 
pi idl'd till mselves on their old nationality. 
IJlcratiiit', the Pi t ss, and secret societies 
aimed at national objects and encouraged 
independence, while Metternich thought 
of an Italian confederation on the German 
model, and under the headship of Austria. 

It was also very disastrous that the 
leading circles at Vienna regarded Italy 
as the chief support of the whole policy 
ol tile eni])ir( . and yet failed to understand 
the great di\ersity of social and political 
conditions in the individual states of the 
peninsula. Metternich, on the other hand, 
employed every forcible means to oppose 
the national wishes, which he regarded, 
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ror o! Austria. 24,000,000, and the annual 
expenditure for the national debt from 
12,000,000 to 50,000,000. The National 
Bank, opened in 1817, afforded efficient 
help. If Stadion did not succeed in 
remodelling the system of indirect taxes, 
and if the reorganisation of the land- 
tax proceeded slowly, the attitude of 
Hungary greatly added to the difficulties 
of the position of the great Minister of 
reform, who died in May, 1824. The state 
Tk D • ^ Emperor Francis was 

Land °'**^** naturally the Promised Land 
„ ^ of custom-house restrictions 

and special tariffs ; industry 
and trade were closely barred in. In 
vain did clear-headed politicians advise 
that all the hereditary dominions, ex- 
cepting Hungary, should make one 
customs district ; although the Govern- 
ment built commercial roads and canals, 
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still the trade of the empire with foreign its opponents, although the old tutelage 

countries was stagnant. Trieste never of the Church under the supreme bishop 

became for Austria that which it might of the country still continued to be felt, 

have been ; it was left for Karl Ludwig and Frederic William, both in the secular 

von Bruck^ of Elberfeld^ to ^^ua it, in and spiritual domjii, profeped aji abso- 

a cold scepticism, which and therefore entered 

contrasted sharply with metternich in later life into negotiations with 
the patriotic fire and self. the Cyia, which were 

devotion of his people, prominently in the history of the period. He COnduCtcd by the am* 
His main object was to was the centre of European diplomacy, but he baSSador Barthold G. 
secure tranquillity ; the only a diplomatist and not a statesman, ^iebulir, a great historian 
storm of the war of liberation, so foreign but weak diplomatist. Niebuhr and Alten- 

to his sympathies, had t)lown over, and stein, the Minister of Public Worship, made 

he now wished to govern his kingdom too many concessions to the Curia, and 

in peace. Religious (|uestions interested were not a match for Consalvi, the 


him more than 
those of politics ; 
he was a positive 
Christian, and it 
was the wish of 
his heart to 
amalgamate the 
Lutheran and 
the Reformed 
Churches, an at- 
tempt to which 
the spirit of the 
age seemed very 
favourable. 
When the ter- 
centenary of the 
Reformation was 
commemorated 




josepli Szeclienyi 

LEADERS OF HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE 
Insisting: on its national independence, Hungary was unwilling to 
descend to the insignificance of the other Crown lands under Austria, 


Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State. 
On July i6th, 
1821, Pope Pius 
VI I . issued the 
Bull, “ De salute 
a u i m a r u m," 
which was fol- 
lowed by an ex- 
planatory brief, 
“Quod de tide- 
lium.” The king 
confirmed the 
agreement by an 
order of the Cabi • 
net ; Cologne and 
Posen became 
archbishoprics, 


in the year 1817, andboththe Archduke Palatine, Joseph, and Count Stephen SztJehenyi TrcVCS, Miinstcr, 
he appealed for assisted the movement in assemblies and elsewhere. Szecht^nyi was de- Padcrbom, BreS- 
the union of the scribed by his antagonist Kossuth as “the greatest of the Hungarians." KullU, and 

two confessions, and found much response. Ermeland bishoprics, each with a clerical 
The new Liturgy of 1821, issued with his seminary. The cathedral chapters 
own concurrence, found great opposition, were conceded the right of electing 
especially among the Old Lutherans ; its the bishop, who, however, had neces- 
second form, in 1829, somewhat conciliated sarily to be a persona grata to the king. 
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The truce did not, indeed, last long , 
the question of mixed marriages led to 
renewed controversy. Subsequently to 
1803, the principle held good m the 
eastern provinces of Prussia that the 
childien in disputed cases should follow 
the religion of the lather, a view that 
conflicted with a Bull of 1741 , now, after 
'Tk D ki 1825, the order of 1803 was to 
f ti- be valid for the Rhine province, 

® *** which was for the most part 

arriages ('^^^holic But the bishops of the 
districts appealed in 1828 to Pope Leo XII 
He and his successor, Pius VIII , con- 
ducted long negotiations with the Prussian 
ambassador, Bunsen, who, steeped m the 
spirit of romanticism, saw the suiest pro- 
tection against the revolution in a close 
adheience between national governments 
and the Curia 

Pius VIII , an enemy of liberal move- 
ments, finally, by a brief of 1830, permitted 
the celebration of mixed marriages only 
when a promise was given that the children 
born from the union would be brought 
up m the Catholic faith , but the Prussian 
Government did not accept the brief, and 
matteis soon came to a dispute between 
the Cuiia and the Archbishop of Cologne 

It was excessively difficult to foim the 
new Prussian state into a compact unity 
of a firm and fl:‘xible type Not merely 
its elongated shape, its geogiaphical mco- 
herency, and the position of Hanover as an 
excrescence on its body, but above ever y- 
thing its composition out of a hundred 
territorial fragments with the most divei- 
sified legislatures and the most rooted 
dislike to centralisation, the aversion of 
the Rhenish Catholics to be included in the 
state winch was Protestant by history and 
chaiacter, and the^ stubbornness of the 
Poles in the countiies on the Vistula, quite 
counterbalanced a growth in population, 
now more than doubled, which was welcome 
m itself By unobtrusive and successful 
labour the greatest effoits were made to- 
wards establishing some degree 
Prussian^ of unity The ideal of unity 
S t could not be universally realised 

in the legal system and the ad- 
ministration of justice The inhabitants, 
therefore, of the Rhenish districts were con- 
ceded the Code Napoleon, with juries and 
oral procedure, but the larger part of the 
monarchy was given the universal common 
law The narrow-minded and meddlesome 
system of the excise and the local variations 
of the land-tax system were intolerable 


The root idea of the universal duty of 
bearing aims, that pillar of the monarchy, 
was opposed on many sides This institu- 
tion, which struck deeply into family life, 
met with especial opposition and discon- 
tent in the newly acquired provinces In 
laige circles there prevailed the wish that 
there should no longer be a standing army 
But finally the constitution of the army 
was adhered to , it cemented togethei the 
different elements of the country The 
ultimate form was that of three years’ 
active service, two yeais’ seivice in the 
leserve, and two peiiods of service m the 
militia, each of seven years The fact 
that the universal duties of bearing aims 
and defending the country weie to be 
peimanent institutions made Frederic 
William suspicious His narrow-minded 
but influential brothei-m-law, Duke 
Chailes of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the swoin 
opjxment of the lefoim legislation of Stem, 
Hardenberg, and Scharnhorst, induced him 
to believe that a 1 evolutional y party, 
whose movements weie obscuie, wantecl 
to employ the militia against the tin one, 
and advised, as a counter piecaution, that 
the militia and troojis of the 
russia should be amalgamated 

Divided mfo oiiginator ot the law 

roviAces defence, the Minister of 

War, Heimann von Boyen, lesolutely 
opposed this blissful necessity An 01 dur- 
ance ot Apiil 30th, 1815, divided Piussia 
into ten jirovmces , but since East and 
West Prussia, Lowei Rhine and Cleves- 
Berg were soon united, the number was 
ultimately fixed at eight, which weie 
subdivided into administrative districts 
Loids-lieutenant were placed at the 
head of the piovmces instead of the 
foimer provincial Ministiies Their ad- 
ministrative sphere was accurately defined 
by a Cabinet older of November 3rd, 1817 , 
they represented the entire Government, 
and fortunately these lesponsible posts 
were held by competent and occasionally 
prominent men The amalgamation of the 
new territories with Old Prussia was 
complete, both externally and internally, 
however difficult the task may have been 
at first in the province of Saxony and 
many other parts, and however much 
consistency and resolution may have been 
wanting at headquarters, in the immediate 
vicinity of Frederic William But the 
struggle with the forces of local particu- 
larism was long and obstinate. The 
great period of Prince Hardenberg. 
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Chancellor of State, was over. He could 

no longer master the infinity of work 

which rested upon him, got entangled in 

intrigues and escai)ades, associated with 

despicable companions, and immediately 

lost influence with the king, himself the soul 

of honour ; his share in the 

reorganisation of Prussia after 

the wars of liberation was , 

too small. On the other hand, 

he guarded against Roman en- ^ 

croachment, and assiduously 

worked at the question of the 

constitution. His zeal to 

realise his intentions there' 

too frequently left the field 

open to the reactionaries in 

another sphere. Most of the 

higher civil servants admired I 

the official liberalism of the 

chancellor, and therefore, like 


order to recommend themselves to the 
(Governments as saviours of the Ihrcii'ened 
society. The indignation at tlieii false- 
hoods was genend ; there a])pt‘ar('d 
numerous refutations, the most striking of 
which proceeded from the j)en of Schleier- 
maclur and Niebuhr. 'Fhe 
Prussian and Wiii-tcml)('rg 
Governments, howexcr. stood 
on the side of Sehinalz and 
liis eonipanions, and r<‘\vard<'d 
his falsa] lood with a, decoi'a- 
RIV tion and acknowlc'dgnu'nt. 

: \ h'radcrie W’illi.i in ! 1 1 indeed, 
strictly forbade, in Janiiai'y, 
t8i 6, any further hte'rary 
controversy a])oiit si'eret 

same time la'iiewed tlu.' pro- 
hibition on such soeietic's, at 
which great rejoicings l)roke 
11-l.iam III. out in Vienna. He also lor- 


Hardenberg and Stein, ap- fredeRiv. vvii-l.iam hi. out in Vienna. He also lor- 
peared to the reactionaries He ascended the throne of Prussia Padc the further a])pearanee 
as patrons of the extravasant of tl'o “ l^henisli Merrury,” 


as patrons of the eyravagant of the “Khenish Mereury,” 

enthusiasm find Teutonrs- did much to further the union of the which deniaiuk'd a (onstitu- 
ing ” agitation of the youth — Lutheran and Reformed Churches, tioil and liberty f)l llu' PieSS. 
as secret democrats, in short. Boyen was Gneisenau was remox'ed from the gt'iu'ial 
the closest supporter of Hardenberg ; the command in Coblenz. Wittgenstein’s 


Finance Minister, Count Biilow, formerly 
the distinguished Finance Minister of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, usually supported 
him, while the chief of the War Office, 
Witzleben, the inseparable 
counsellor of the king, who 
even ventured to work counter 
to the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
was one of the warmest advo- 
cates of the reform of Stein 
and Hardenberg. The re- 
actionaries, under Marwitz 
and other opponents of tlie 
great age of progress relied on 
the Ministers of the Interior 
and of the Police, the over- 
cautious Schuckmann and 
Prince William of Wittgen- 
stein. The latter was a bitter 




spies were continually active. The 
emancipation of the Jews, m contradiction 
to the royal ('diet of 1812, lost ground 
The Act for the n'gulal ion of landed i)ro- 
|)erty ])roclainu'd in Septem- 
ber, 1811, was “explained” 
in 1816, in a fashion which, 
favoured so greatly the pro- 
[K'rty of tiu' nolJes at tlu 
cost of the property of the 
j)easants that it \irtually re- 
p('aled tlu' Regukdion Act. 

In tlu' conise ot tlu' last 
dt'Cacfe theia^ had been Ire- 
(jiu'nt talk of a (ieneral 
('oiincil. St('in’s ])rogranime 
of iSoS pro]K)sed that lh(' 
Council of State, should be the 
highest ratifying authority for 
. HISTORIAN fts «'■ legislation. Hurden- 
L historian. Bar- ^ovg. o» the otlicr hand, leap. 


enemy of (jcrman patriotism Niebuhr the historian k'gislation. Harden- 

and the constitution, and the Distinguished as a historian, Bar- ho'g. Oil the othcf hand, tear- 

best of the tools of Metter- thoid Niebuhr in i82:i took up Hig foi' liis own siijiremacy, 

nich at the court of Berlin, ins residence at Bonn, and gave liad Contemplated in 1810 

The reaction which naturally Mrie“cwre^s^^ giving the council a tar more 

followed the exuberant love of -s '’t ‘hat -‘y- role. But neithn 

freedom shown in the wars of liberation scheme received a trial ; and in many 


was peculiarly felt in Prussia. Janke, 
Schmalz, the brother-in-law of Scharn- 
horst, and other place-hunters clumsily 
attacked in pamphlets the “ seducers of 
the people ” and tlu' ” demagogues/’ in 


quarters a Council of State was only 
thought of with apprehension. When, 
then, finallv tliu ordinaiict' of iMarch 20tli, 
1817, established the Council ot Stati', it 
was merely the highest advisory authority, 
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the foremost counsellor of the Crown, and 
Stein’s name was missing from the list of 
those summoned by the king 

The first labours of the Council of State 
were directed to the reform of the taxa- 
tion, which Count Bulow, the Finance 
Minister, wished to carry out in the spirit 
of modified Free Trade His schemes were 


The Aggressive 
Schemes of 
Count Bulow 


very aggressive, and aimed at 
freedom of inland commerce, 
but showed that, considering 
the financial distress of the 


moment, the state of the national debt. 


which in i8i8 amounted to 217,000,000 
thalers, £33,000,000, the want of credit, 
and the deficit, no idea of any remission 
of taxation could be entertained In 


fact, Billow demanded an increase of the 
indirect taxes, a proposal which naturally 
hit the lower classes very hard Humboldt 
headed the opponents of Bulow, and a bitter 
struggle broke out The notables convened 
m the provinces to express their views re- 
jected Bulow’s taxes on meal and meat but 
pronounced m favour of the direct personal 
taxation, graduated according to classes 
Bulow was replaced as Finance Minister 
at the end of 1817 by Klewitz — the extent 
of whose office was, however, much dim- 
inished by all sorts of limitations — and 
received the newly created post of Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. In Altenstem, 
who between 1808 and 1810 had failed to 


distinguish himself as Finance Minister, 
Prussia found a born Minister of Public 


Worship and Education 

In spite of many unfavourable conditions 
he put the educational system on a sound 
footing , he introduced m 1817 the pro- 
vincial bodies of teachers, advocated uni- 
versal compulsory attendance at school, 
encouraged the national schools, and was 
instrumental m uniting the University of 
Wittenberg with that of Halle, and m 
founding the University of Bonn in 1818. 
Bulow, a pioneer m his own domain, 
not inferior to Altenstem m the field of 


Bulow't 
Hand on the 
Customs 


Church and school, adminis- 
tered the customs department, 
supported by the shrewd 
Maassen The first preparatory 


steps were taken in 1816, especially m 
June, by the abolition of the waterway 
tolls and the inland and provincial 
duties A Cabinet Order of August ist, 
1817, sanctioned for all time the principle 
of free importation and Maassen drew 


up the Customs Act, which became law 


on May 26th. 1818, and came into force 
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at the beginning of 1819, according to 
Treitschke ‘‘ the most liberal and matured 
politico-economic law of those days ”, it 
was simplified m 1821 to suit the spirit 
of Free Trade, and the tolls were still more 
lowered An order of February 8th, 1819, 
exempted from taxation out of the list 
of inland products only wine, beer, brandy, 
and leaf tobacco , on May 30th, 1820, a 
graduated personal tax and corn duties 
were introduced 

Thus a well-organised system of taxation 
was founded, which satisfied the national 


economy for some time All social forces 
weie left with free power of movement and 
scope for expansion It mattered little if 
manufacturers complained, so long as the 
national prosperity, which was quite 
shattered, revived Prussia gradually 
found the way to the German Customs 
Union No one, it is true, could yet 
predict that change , but, as if with a 
presentiment, complaints of the selfish- 
ness and obstinacy of the tariff loan were 
heard beyond the Prussian frontiers 
What progress had been made with the 
constitution granting provincial estates 
„ . . and popular representation, 

TrZZr by the kmg by the 

edict of May 22nd, 1815^ 
The commission promised for 
this purpose was not summoned until 
March 30th, 1817 Hardenberg directed the 
proceedings since it had assembled on July 
7th in Berlin, sent Altenstem, Beyme, and 
Klewitz to visit the provinces in order to 
collect thorough evidence of the existing 
conditions, and received reports, which 
essentially contradicted each other 

It appeared most advisable that the 
Ministers should content themselves with 


establishing provincial estates, and should 
leave a constitution out of the question 
Hardenberg honestly tried to make pro- 
gress in the question of the constitution 
and to release the royal word which had 
been pledged , Fiederic William, on the 
contrary, regretted having given it, and 
gladly complied with the retrogressive 
tendencies of the courtiers and supporters 
of the old regime He saw with concern 
the contests in the South German chambers 


and the excitement among the youth of 
Germany , he pictured to himself the 
horrors of a revolution, and Hardenberg 
could not carry his point 
The Federal Diet, the union of the princes 
of Germany, owed its existence to the 
Act of Federation of June 8th, 1815, which 
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could not possibly satisfy the hopes of a 
nation which had conquered a Napoleon 
Where did the heroes of the wars of 
liberation find any guarantee for their 
claims ^ Of what did the national rights 
consist, and what protection did the whole 
Federation offer against foreign countries > 
Even the deposed and mediatised piinces 
of the old empire were deceived in their 
last hopes , they had once more dreamed 
of a revival of their independence But 
they were answered with cold contempt 
that the new political organisation of 
Germany demanded that the princes and 
counts, who had been found already 
mediatised, should remain incoiporated 
into other political bodies or be incorpor- 
ated afresh , that the Act of Federation 
involved the implicit recognition of this 
necessity The Act of Federation pleased 
hardly anyone, not even its own designers 
The opening of the Fedeial Diet, con- 
vened for September ist, 1815, was 
again postponed, since negotiations were 
taking place in Pans, and there weie 
various territorial disputes between the 
several federal states to be decided 
Austria was scheming for Salz- 
r*r'*/* burgand the Breisgau,Bavaiia 

States Palatinate, 

* the two had come to a mutual 

agreement at the cost of the House of 
Baden, whose elder line was dying out, 
and Baden was confronted with the 
danger of dismemberment The two chief 
powers disputed about Mainz until the 
town fell to Hesse-Darmstadt, but the 
right of garrisoning the important federal 
fortress feH to them both Baden only 
joined the Federation on July 26th, 1815, 
Wurtemberg on Septembei ist Notwith- 
standing the opposition of Austiia and 
Prussia permission was given to Russia, 
Great But am, and France to have am- 
bassadors at Frankfort, while the Federa- 
tion had no peimanent repiesentatives at 
the foreign capitals Many of the South 
German courts legarded the foreign am- 
bassadors as a support against the leading 
German powers , the secondary and petty 
states were most afraid of Prussia 

Finally, on November 5th, i8i6, the 
Austrian ambassador opened the meeting 
of the Federation in Frankfort with a 
speech transmitted by Metteinich On 
all sides members were eager to move 
resolutions, and Metternich warned them 
against precipitation, the very last fault, 
as it turned out, of which the Federal Diet 


was likely to be guilty On the question 
of the domains of Electoral Hesse, with 
regaid to which many piivate persons 
took the part of the elector, the Fedei ation 
sustained a complete defeat at his hands 
The question of the militaiy organisation 
of the Federation was veiy inadequately 
solved When the Baibary States in 1817 
extended their raids in 
® ° . search of slaves and booty as 

Ik T*"*" J far as the North Sea, and 
Abandoned attacked merchantmen, the 

Hanseatic towns lodged complaints before 
the Federal Diet, but the mattei ended in 
words The ambassadoi of Baden, lecallmg 
the glorious past history of the Hansa, in 
vain counselled the federal states to build 
their own slnps The Federation remained 
dependent on the favoiii of foreign mari- 
time Powers , the question of a Geiman 
fleet was dropped Nor was moie done 
foi trade and commerce , the mutual 
exchange of food-stuffs was still fettered 
by a hundred restiictions 

How did the matter stand with the per- 
foimance of the aiticle of the Act of 
Federation, which promised diets to all 
the federal states ^ 

Charles Augustus of Saxe-Weimar had 
granted a constitution on May 5th, 1816, 
and placed it undei the guaiantee of the 
Federation, which also guaranteed the 
Mecklenburg constitution ot 1817 The 
Federation generally lefiained from inde- 
pendent action, and omitted to put into 
practice the inconvenient article empower- 
ing them to sit in judgment on “ the Vv^is- 
dom of each federal government " Austiia 
aqd Piiissia, like most of the federal 
governments, rejoiced at this evasion , 
it mattered nothing to them that the 
peoples weie deceived and discontented 
The same evasion was adopted in the 
case of Article XVIII , on the liberty 
of the Pi ess The north of Germany, 

which had hitherto lived apparently 
undistuibed, and the south, which was 
^ _ seething with the new constitu- 

S stem '* ficinal ideas, were somewhat 
abruptly divided on this point 
.. Hanover the feudal system, 

which had been very roughly handled by 
Westphalian and French rulers, returned 
cautiously and without undue haste out of 
its lurking-place after the restoration of the 
House of Guelph In the General Landtag 
the landed interest was enormously m the 
preponderance Count Munster-Leden- 
burg, who governed the new kingdom 
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from London, sided with the nobility ; the Charles insulted Kinp: (ieoree IV., and 
constitution imposed in 1814 rested on challenged Miinster to a duel. Finally, 
the old feudal ]'rin('i|)les. The estates the Federal Diet intervened to end the 
solemnly announced on January 17th, mismanagement, and everything grew ripe 
1815, the union of the old and new terri- for the revolution of 18 ;o. 
tories into one whole, and on December In the kingdom of Saxony, so reduced 
7th, 1819, Hanover received a new con- in territory and population, matters re- 
stitution on the dual-chamber system, and turned to the old footing. Frederic Au- 
with complete equality of rights for the gnstus 1 . the Just maintained order in the 
two chaml)ei s. The nobility and the ])eculiar sense in which he understood the 
official class pnalominant. There word. Only quite untenable conditions 

was no trace of an organic development were reformed, otherwise the king and 
of the commonwealth : the nobility con- the Minister, Count Einsit'del. considered 
ceded no reforms, and the people took little that the highest political wisdom was to 
interest in the proceedings of the chambers, persevere in the old ordor of things. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN OF BREMERHAVEN, FOUNDED IN 1827 


Fhe preponderance ' of the nobility was 
less oppressive in Brunswick. George IV. 
acted as guardian of the young duke, 
Charles IT, and Count Munster in London 
conducted the affairs of state, with 
the assistance of the Privy Council of 
Brunswick, and promoted the material 
intcK'sts of the state, and the country 
received on April 25th in the “ renewed 
system of states ” a suitable constitution. 
Everything went on as was wished until 
Charles, in Octobeax 1823, himself assumed 
the government and declan^d war on the 
constitution. A regime of the most de- 
spicable caprice and licence now began ; 

•1832 


Industries and trade were fettered, and 
there was a total absence of activity. . The 
officials were as narrow as the statesmen. 
In the Federation Saxony always sided with 
Austria, being full of hatred of Prussia ; 
Saxony was only important in the (h x'elo])- 
ment of art. Even under King Anthony, 
after May, 1827, everytliing remained in 
the old position. Einsiedel’s statesman- 
ship was as powerful as b(' forex and the 
discontent among the jie'ople grew. 

The two Meu'kh'nbiii'gs remained feudal 
states, in which the middle class and the 
peasants were of no account. hAcn (he 
orgcinic constitution of 1817 for Schwerin 


Chides ii. 


Fiedetic Augustus 


William i. 


REACTIONARY RULERS OF EUROPEAN STATES 
Assuming the government of Brunswick in 1823, Charles II. declared war on the constitution, and a regime of the most 
despicable caprice and licence went on until the Federal Diet intervened to end the mismanagement. Known as the Just, 
Frederic Augustus I. of Saxony followed in the old order of things, and thus the country was stunted in its industries. King 
of Wiirtemberg, William I. promised a liberal representative constitution, but did not fulfil his pledges ; he died in 1821. 

made no alteration in the feudal power great advances, esjiecially in Hamburg and 
prevailing since 1755 ; the knights were Bremen. The founding of IbenK'rhaven 
still, as ever, supreme in the country. The by the burgomaster Johann Sinidt, a 
Sternberg Diet of 1819 led certainly to the clever j)olitician, ()}H'ned fresh paths of 
abolition of serfdom, but the position of world commerce to Ihenien. 
the peasants was not imjiroved by this The Elector William 1. , w ho had returned 
measure. Emigration became more com- to Hesse-Cassel, wished to bring every- 
mon ; trades and industries were stagnant, thing back to the footing of i.Sot). when he 
Even Oldenburg was content with “ poli- left his countn^ ; he diM'hued the ordin- 
tical liibiMiiation.” Frankfort-on-Main ances of “his administrator Jereinu' “ not 
received a constitution on October i8th, to be binding on him, recognised the sale 
1816, and many obsolete customs were of domains as little as the advancement 
abolished. In the Hansa towns, on the of Hessian ofheers, but wished to make the 
contrary, the old patriarchal conditions- fullest use of that part of the Wh^stidialian 
were again in full force ; the council ruled ordinances which brought him ])ersonal 
absolutely. Trade and coinnKace made advantages Hi' |')roinis<'(l. indeed, a liluMai 
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lepresentative constitution, but trifled of the blame attached to this policy might 
with the Landtag, and contented himself seem to be unjustified His most danger- 
with the promulgation of the unmeaning ous opponents were the Crown Prince 
family and national law of March 4th, Lewis, with his leaning towards roman- 
1817. When he died, unlamented, m ticism and his “ Teutonic ” sympathies 
1821, the still more capricious and worth- and hatred of France, and Field-Marshal 
less regime of William II began, which Count Wrede While Montgclas wished not 
was marked by debauchery, family quar- to hear a syllable about anew constitution, 
P rels, and public discontent the ciown prince deliberately adopted a 

th«*Gr*nd more edifying was the state constitutional policy, m order to prepare 
Duke ?ewis things in Hesse-Darmstadt, the downfall of the hated Frenchman 

where the Grand Duke, Lewis Montgelas’ constitution of May ist, 1808, 
I , although by inclination attached to the had never properly seen the light He 
old regime, worked his best for reform, and intended national representation to be 
did not allow himself to be driven to re- nothing but a sham The ciown piince 
action after the conference at Carlsbad He wished, in opposition to the Minister, that 
gave Hesse on December 17th (March i8th), Bavaria should be a constitutional state, 
1820, a representative constitution and was a model to the whole of Geiniany Mont- 
an enlightened ruler, as is shown, among gelas was able to put a stop to the intended 
other instances, by his acquiescence m the creation of a constitution m 1814-1815, 
efforts of Prussia tow ard a customs union while his scheme of an agreement with the 

The most unscrupulous an%ong the Curia was hindered by an increase in the 
princes of the Rhenish Confederation, claims of the lattei He fell on February 
Frederic of Wurtemberg, readily noticed 2nd, 1817 a result to which the court at 
the increasing discontent of his subjects, Vienna contributed, and Bavaria spoke 
and wished to meet it by the proclamation only of his defects, without being in a 
of January iith, 1815, that ever since position to replace Montgelas’ system by 
1806 he had wished to give his country a another The Concordat of 

constitution and representation by estates , CoastituTion of signified a 

but when he read out his constitution to ‘ ^ complete victory of the Curia, 

the estates on May 15th, these promptly and was intolerable m the 

rejected it The excitement m the coun- new state of Bavarian public opinion , the 
try increased amid constant appeals to '‘kingdom of darkness'* stood beside the 
the “ old and just right ” Frederic died door The Crown met the general dis- 
in the middle of a dispute on October 30th, content b}/ admitting into the constitution 
1816 Under his son, William I , who was some provisions guaranteeing the rights 
both chivalrous and ambitious, a better of Protestant‘S, and thus naturally fur- 
time dawned for Wurtemberg But the nished materials for further negotiations 
estates offered such opposition to him that with the Curia On May 26th, 1818, 
the constitution was not formed until Bavaria finally received its constitution, 
September 25th 1819 , but the first diet of in spite of deficiencies and gaps it was full 
1820-1821 was extremely amenable to the of vitality, and is still m force, although 
government William was very popular, m the interval it has required to be altered 
although his rule showed little liberalism in many points 

Bavaria, after the dethronement of its Bavaria thus by the award of a liberal 
second creator, Napoleon, had recovered constitution had anticipated Baden, 
the territory on the left bank of the Rhine, which was forced to grant a similar one m 
Bavar* 's formed out of it the order to influence public opinion in its 

Recovered Palatinate whose favour Prospects of the Baden Rhenish- 

Territory population remained for a long Palatinate were opened up to Bavai la by 
time as friendly to France as arrangements with Austria The ruling 
Bavaria itself was hostile “ Father Max " House of Zahrmgen, except for an ille- 
certainly did his best to amalgamate the gitimate line, was on the verge of extme- 
inhabitants of the Palatijiate and Bavaria, tion, and the Grand Duke Charles could 
and his premier, Count Montgelas, effected never make up his mind to declare the 
so many profitable and wise changes for counts of Hochberg legitimate At the 
this kingdom, which had increased to more urgent request of Stem and the Tsar 
than thirteen hundred square German Alexander, his brother-in-law, Charles, had 
miles, with four million souls, that much already announced to Metternich and 
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Hardenberg m Vienna on December ist, 
1814, that he wished to introduce a repre- 
sentative constitution in his dominions, 
and so anticipated the Act of Federation 
Stem once more implored the distrustful 
man, “ whose indolence was boundless/' to 
carry out his intention , but every appeal 
rebounded from him, and he once again 
postponed the constitutional question 
The Bavarian craving for Baden terii- 
tory became more and more threaten- 
ing A more vigorous spirit was felt m 
the Baden Ministry after its reorganisa- 
tion At last, on October 4th, Charles, 
by a family law, proclaimed the indivisi- 
bility of the whole state and the rights of 
the Hochberg line to the succession 
It was foreseen that Bavaria would not 
submit tamely to this German public 
opinion, and even Russian influence were 
brought to bear in favour of a constitution 
Baden was forced to try to anticipate 
Bavaria in making this conces^^ion Even 
the Emperor Alexander opened the first 
diet of his kingdom of Poland on the 
basis of the constitution of 1815, and took 
the occasion to praise the blessing of 
P . liberal institutions Then Ba- 
. varia got the start of Baden 

in I era Jettenborn and Reitzenstem 
Germany to Charles that 

Baden must make haste and create a still 
more liberal constitution, which was finally 
signed by Charles on August 22nd, 1818 
It was, according to Barnhagen, “the 
most liberal of all German constitutions, the 
richest in germs of life, the strongest m 
energy ” It entirely corresponded to the 
charter of Louis XVIII The ordinances 
of October 4th 1817 were also contained 
m it and ratified afresh The rejoicings 
m Baden and liberal Germany at large 
were unanimous In Munich there was 
intense bitterness The Crown Piince 
Lewis m particular did not desist from 
trying to win the Baden Palatinate, 
and we know now that even Lewis II 
in the year 1870 urged Bismarck to obtain 
it for Bavaria Baden ceded to Bavaria m 
1819 a portion of the district of Wertheim, 
and received from Austria Hohengerold- 
seck The congress at Aix-la-Chapelle had 
also pronounced in favour of Baden in 1818 
Nassau, before the rest of Germany, had 
received, on September 2nd, 1814, a 
constitution, for which Stem was paitly 
responsible But the estates were not 
summoned until the work of reorganising 
the duchy was completed Duke William 


opened the assembly at la^^t on March 3rd, 
1818, and a tedious dispute soon broke 
out about the Crown lands and state 
property The Minister of State, Bieber- 
stem, a particulanst and reactionary of 
the purest water, adopted Metternich’s 
views In popular opinion the credit of 
the first step was not given to Nassau, 
.. because it delaj^ed so long to 

nru y ^ Second If Mettermch 

th<r*Dietir towards Prussia, he saw 

the king m his element, and 
Hardenberg m continual strife with Hum- 
boldt , if he turned his eyes to South 
Germany, he beheld a motlev scene, 
which also gave him a hard problem to 
solve In Bavaria the hist diet led to 
such unpleasant scenes that the king con- 
templated the repeal of the constitution 
In Baden, where Rotteck and Baron 
Liebenstem were the leaders, a flood of 
proposals was poured out against the 
rule of the new Giand Duke, Lewis I ; 
the dispute became so bitter that Lewis, 
on July 28th, 1819 prorogued the chambers 
In Nassau and m Hesse-Darmstadt there 
was also much disorder in the diets. 

The reaction saw all this with great 
pleasure It experienced a regular triumph 
on March 231 d, 1819, through the bloody 
deed of a student, Karl Ludwig Sand 
It had become a rooted idea in the limited 
brain of this fanatic that the dramatist 
and Russian privy councillor, August von 
Kotzebue, was a Russian spy the most 
dangerous enemy of German freedom 
and German academic life , he therefore 
stabbed him in Mannheim While great 
and general sympathy was extended to 
Sand, the governments feared a con- 
spiracy of the student associations where 
Sand had studied 

Charles Augustus saw that men looked 
askance at him and his steps for the pre- 
servation of academic liberty were unavail- 
ing Mettermch possessed the power, and 
made full use of it, being sure of the assent 
. ... of the majority of German 

ni^rsi les governments, of Russia, and of 
the Hotbeds 7' i. to x x t- 

, , . Great Britain , even from r ranee 

approval was showered upon 
him. Frederic William III , being com- 
pletely ruled by Prince Wittgenstein and 
Kaunitz was more and more overwhelmed 
with fear of revolution, and wished to abolish 
everything which seemed open to suspicion. 

The universities, the fairest ornaments 
of Germany, were regarded by the rulers 
as hotbeds of revolutionary intrigues ; 
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they required to be freed from the danger 
The authorities of Austria and Piussia 
thought this to be imperatively necessary, 
and during the season for the waters at 
Carlsbad they wished to agree upon the 
measures Haste was urgent, as it seemed, 
for on July ist, i8ig, Sand had alieady 
found an imitator Karl Loning, an apothe- 
caiy’s apprentice, attempted 
The roa assassinate at Schwalbach 

an in j^^rl von Ibell, the piesident 
russia Nassau Govcinment, 

whom, in spite of his libeial and excellent 
administration, the crackbrained Radicals 
loudly proclaimed to be a i eactionary The 
would-be assassin committed suicide aftei 
his attempt had failed In Prussia steps 
weie now taken to pay domiciliary visits, 
confiscate papers, and make arrests Jalm 
was sent to a fortress, the papers of the 
bookseller Reimet were put under seal, 
SchleieimacheTs sermons were subject to 
police surveillance, the houses of Welckei 
and Arndt in Bonn weie carefully seaiched 
and all wntings earned off which the 
bailiffs chose to take Piotests weie futile 
Personal fieedom had no longer any pro- 
tection against the tyranny of the police 
The privacy of letters was constantly 
infringed, and the Government issued falsi- 
fied accounts of an intended revolution 
On July 29th Frederic William and 
Metternich met at Toplitz Metternich 
strengthened the king’s aversion to grant 
a genei al constitution, and agitated against 
Hardenberg’s projected constitution On 
August ist the Contract of Tophtz was 
agreed upon, which, though intended to 
be kept secret, was to form the basis of the 
Carlsbad conferences , a censorship was 
to be exeixised over the Press and the uni- 
versities, and Aiticle 15 of the Act of 
Federation was to be explained in a corre- 
sponding sense Metternich triumphed, for 
even Hardenberg seemed to submit to him 
Metternich returned with justifiable self- 
complacency to Carlsbad, where he found 
• k’ selected body of diplo- 
e erme s heads of 


Metternich*s 

Reactionary 


^ ^ the Federal Diet he discussed 

easures representatives of a 

quarter of the governments, from August 
6th to 31st, reactionary measures of the 
most sweeping character Gentz, the secre- 
tary of the congress, drew up the minutes 
on which the resolutions of Carlsbad were 
mainly based Metternich wished to grant 
to the Federal Diet a stronger influence on 
the legislation of the several states, and 
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through it indirectly to guide the govern- 
ments, unnoticed by the public The inter- 
pretation of Article 13 of the Act of 
Federation was deferred to ensuing con- 
ferences at Vienna, and an agreement was 
made first of all on four mam jioints A 
veiy stringent j:)ress law for five years 
was to be enforced in the case of all papers 
appealing daily or in numbers, and of 
pamphlets containing less than twenty 
pages of pi intcd mattei , and evci y federal 
state should be allowed to increase the 
stringency of the law at its own discretion 
The universities were placed under the 
stiict sujiervision of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the soveieigns, dangeious 
professors were to be deprived of then 
office, all secret societies and the universal 
student associations weie to be prohibited, 
and no member of them should hold a 
public post It was enacted that a central 
commission, to which members were sent 
by Austiia, Piussia, Bavana, Hanover, 
Baden, Hesse-Daimstadt, and Nassau, 
should assemble at Mainz to investigate the 
treasonable revolutionaiy societies which 
had been disco veied , but, by the distinct 

r... ^ declaiation of Austria, such 

The Te Deum 1111 

commission should have no 

„ . judicial power Apieliminarv 

executive older, to teimiiiate 
aftei August, 1820, was intended to secure 
the carrying out of the resolutions of the 
Fedeiation for the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity, and m given cases military 
foice might be employed to effect it 
On Sej^tcmbei ist the Carlsbad con- 
fciences ended, and the j^aity of leaction 
sang then Te Deum Austiia ajijieaied to 
be the all-jiowerful luler of Gcimany “ A 
new era is dawning,” Metteinich wiote to 
London The Fedeial Diet accepted the 
Cailsbad lesolutions with unusual haste 
on September 20th, and they were pro- 
claimed in all the federal states Austria 
had stolen a march over the others, and 
the Federal Council expressed its most 
humble thanks to Francis therefor All 
free-thinkers saw in the Carlsbad resolu- 
tions not merely a check on all freedom and 
independence, but also a disgrace , never- 
theless, the governments, in spite of the 
indignation of men like Stein, Rotteck, 
Niebuhr, Dahlmann, Ludwig Borne, and 
others, carried them out in all their harsh- 
ness The central commission of inquiry 
hunted through the Federation in search 
of conspiracies, and, as its own reports 
acknowledge, found nothing of importance, 
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but unscrupulously interfered with tlie life 
of the nation and the individual. Foreij^n 
countries did not check this policy, 
although many statesmen, Capodistrias at 
their head, disapproved of the reaction. 
The Students’ Association was officially 
■ dissolved on November 26th, 1819, but 
was immediately reconstituted in secret. 

There was no demagogism in Austria ; 
Prussia was satisfied to comply with the 
wishes of the court of Vienna, and even 
Hardenbergwas 
prepared for any 


Fiedcric William had never been seriou;>. 
1 [ardriilxM'g and Humboldt were ])c‘i- 
jH'tually (|ua,n(‘lling ; Humboldt attacked 
the exagg(‘raled j)ower oi tlu; ebaiaa'llor, 
who was uol {'ompeteut loi’ bis post ; 
Hardenberg laid a new plan ot a constitu- 
tion before the king on .August nth, 1,8 K). 
The king, in this disputtg look the side of 
Hardenberg, and the dismissal of Boyen 
and Grolman was followed, on l)('ccmber 
31st, 1819, by that of Humboldt and 

Count Heyme. 

]VI('lt(‘rnicb vv- 


step which Met- 
t e r n i c h pre- 
scribed. Every 
suspected per- 
son was re- 
garded in Berlin 
as an imported 
conspirator. 
The edict of 
censorship of 
1819, dating 
from the day 
of liberation, 
October i8th, 
breathed the 
unholy spirit 
of W ollner ; 
foreign journals 
were strictly 
supervised. The 
reaction was 
nowhere more 
i r r e c o n c ilable 
than in Prussia, 
where nothing 
recalled the say- 
ing of Frederic 
the Great, that 
every man 
might be happy 
after liis own 



joiced ; Hum- 
boldt, the 
“thoroughly 
bad man,” was 
put on oiu; side 
a n d t b e n c e- 
forth lived for 
science. 

Hardenberg’s 
position was 
o n c c m o r e 

st re ngtbeiH'd ; 

his cbit'l objcH't 
was to carry (be 
revenue and tm- 
ance laws. On 
January 17th, 
1820, the ordi- 
nance as to the 
condition of the 
national debt 
was issued, from 
which the 
Liberals re- 
c e i v e d the 
comforting as- 
surance lliat the 
Crown would 
not be able to 
raise new loans 
except under 


fashion. The a group of distinguished Germans the joint 


gymnasia were 
as relentlessly 
persecuted as 
the intellectual 


Entering: the service of Prussia in 1780 , Baron von Stein worked for pro- guarantee of 
gress and laid the foundations of Prussia’s subsequent greatness, CjCODOSed 

Rotteck, a professor at Freiburg, was eminent as a historian and publicist ; 

famous as a naturalist and traveller, Humboldt explored unknown assembly of the 
lands, while Eichhorn was a prominent Prussian statesman and jurist. ^ ^ ] 


exercises of university training ; nothing 
could be more detestable than the way in 
which men like Arndt, Gneisenau, and 
Jahn were made to run the gauntlet, 
or a patriot like Justus Gruner was 
ill-treated on his very deathbed, or 
the residence of Gorres in Germany ren- 
dered intolerable. This tendency obviously 
crippled the fulfilment of the royal promise 
of a constitution — a promise in which 


that the trustees of the debt would liii iiish 
the assembly with an annual statement of 
accounts. Shipping comj>anies and l)aiiks 
were remodelled ; tlu‘ cajuted account 
was to be published ('xc'ry three years. 
Hardenberg then l)rought liis revenue 
laws to the front, and in spite of many 
difficulties these laws, which, Ihougli 
admittedly imperfect, still demanded 
attention, were passed on May 20th, 1820. 
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In accordance with the agreement made 
m Carlsbad, the representatives of the 
inner federal assembly met in Vienna, and 
deliberated from November 25th, 1819, 
‘to May 24th, 1820, over the head of the 
Federal Diet , the result, the final act of 
Vienna of May 15th, 1820, obtained the 
same validity as the Federal Act of 1815 
, In the plenary assembly of June 
Idlll * Federal Diet pro- 

- . moted it to be a fundamental 

® law of the Federation Particu- 

larism and reaction had scored a success, 
and the efficiency of the Federal Diet was 
once more crippled The nation was 
universally disappointed by the new 
fundamental law, which realised not one 
of its expectations , but Metternich 
basked m the rays of success. 

The question of free intei course between 
the federal states had also been discussed 
in Vienna, and turned men’s looks to 
Prussia’s efforts towards a customs union 
The Customs Act of May 26th, 1818, was 
unmercifully attacked , it was threatened 
with lepeal at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but weathered the storm, and 
found protection from Johann Friedrich 
Eichhorn In the field of material interests 
Eichhorn had a free hand , he was a hero 
of unobtrusive work, who with inde- 
fatigable patience went towards his goal — 
the union of the German states to Prussia 
by the bond of their own interests In 
1819 he invited the Thunngian states 
which formed enclaves m Prussia, to a 
tariff union, and on October 25th in that 
year the first treaty for accession to the 
tariff union was signed with Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen , since this was extiemely 
advantageous to the petty state, it 
served as a model to all further treaties 
with Prussian enclaves 

The German Commeicial and Industrial 
Association of the traders of Central and 
Southern Germany was founded in Frank- 
fort during the April Fair of 1819, under 
, the presidency of Professor 
The General Ynednch List of Tubingen 
Commeretal i r .u ° 

. .. The memorial of the associa- 

Association . 1 t , ^ 

tion, drawn up by List and 

presented to the diet, pictured as its 
ultimate aim the universal freedom of 
commercial intercom se between every 
nation , it called for the abolition of the 
inland tolls and existing federal tolls on 
foreign trade, but was rejected List now 
attacked the several governments, scourged 
m his journal the faults of German 
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commercial policy, was an opponent of the 
Prussian Customs Act, and always recurred 
to federal tolls Far clearei were the 
economic views of the Baden statesman 
Karl Friedrich Nebenius, whose pamphlet 
was laid before the Vienna conferences 
He too attacked the Piussian Customs Act , 
but his pamphlet, m spite of all its merits, 
had no influence on the development of the 
tariff union J ohann Friedrich Benzenberg 
alone of the well-known journalists of the 
day spoke for Prussia Indeed, the hos- 
tility to Prussia gave rise to the abortive 
separate federation of Southern and 
Central Germany, formed at Darmstadt in 
1820 Such plans were foredoomed to 
failure All rival tariff unions failed in the 


same way 

Hardenberg’s influence over Fredeiic 
William III had been extinguished by 
Metternich, and the Chancellor of State 
was pohtically dead, even betoie he closed 
his eyes, on November 26th, 1822 A 
new constitution commission under the 


presidency of the Crown Prince Frederic 
William (IV ), who was steeped in roman- 
ticism, consisted entirely of Hardenberg’s 


Reaction 

Again 

Triumphant 


opi^onents, and would only be 
content with charters for the 
seveial provinces The king 
consented to them After 


Hardenberg’s death the king could not 
consent to summon Wilhelm von Hum- 


boldt, but abolished the presidency in the 
Cabinet The king contented himself 
with the law of June 5th, 1823, to the 
regulation of provincial estates 

Bureaucracy and feudalism celebrated 
a joint victory in this respect Austria 
could be contented with Prussia’s aversion 


to constitutional forms, and, supported 
by it, guided the Federal Diet, m which 
Wurtemberg, owing to the frankness 
and independence of its representative, 
Wangenheim now and again broke 
from the trodden path. Wangenheim 
suggested the plan of confronting the great 
German powers with a league “ of pure 
and constitutional Germany,” under the 
leadership of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, 
pioposing to create a triple alliance But 
the Vienna confeiences of January, 1823, 
ai ranged by Metternich, soon led to 
Wiirtembeig’s complia.nce Want^enheim 
fell in July The Carlsbad resolutions 
were renewed m August, 1824, and the 
Federal Diet did not agitate again, after it 
had quietly divided the unhappy Central 
Enquiry Commission at Mainz in 1828. 



THE RESTORED FRENCH MONARCHY 

REACTION TRIUMPHANT IN THE LATIN STATES 

"THE restored Bourbon monarch of but he did not succeed in checking tlie 
France foundhimself man exceedingly “ White Terror,” the outbieak of royalist 
difficult position At his first restoration violence in Southern France In Mar- 
in 1814, he had been disposed to maintain seilles, Avignon, Nismes, Toulouse, and 
the attitude of absolutism, and had con- other places disorders broke out, m 
sented to grant a constitution in the form which religious fanaticism also played 
of a concession bestowed by the benevo- its part Bonapaitists and Piotestants 
lence of the Crown This “Chaita” had “Wht murdered wholesale, 

established two Chambeis one of peers, Xerror” * ^ ^rriong them Marshal Brune, 
nominated by the Crown, the other of Generals Lagarde and Ramel , 

repiesentatives elected under a high courts and local authorities 

franchise But the Royalists even then Weie powerless to check the outrages 
had shown a zeal which Louis had not Fouche drew up the proscription-lists 
lestiamed foi the recovery of old rights against those who were privy, 01 sus- 
and of the old supremacy The masses pected of being privy, to the Hundred 
of the people had theieby been alienated Days, but prudently forgot to put himself 
Louis recognised his erior, and was now at the head of the list , and while the 
determined to abide by his constitution , executions of General La Bedoyere and 
but the Royalists saw only that their side Marshal Ney, accompanied by the horrors 
was uppermost Like the English Cavaliers in Lyons and Grenoble, were bound to 
when Charles II came back to ” enjoy make the position of the king impossible, 
his own again,” they hoped to get back all and while the foremost men of France were 
that they had lost with interest driven out of the country, he was conspir- 
th*”^Fr h English Cavaliers mg with the Duke of Orleans, being also 

c rcnc leaint veiy promptly to anxious to overthrow Talleyrand 

oya IS s lecognise that the old order Fouche was attacked, never tireless, 
had gone never to return, the Fiench on all sides, was compelled to resign 
Royalists weie not equally capable of the Ministry of Police in September, 
reconciling themselves to that doctrine 1815, and was expelled, in 1816, as a 
More loyalist than the king, they made relapsed regicide His dismissal was 
haste to seek to impose their views upon followed closely by that of his rival, 
Vim Socially, the democratising of France Talleyiand, who was appointed High 
had not been swept away under the Chamberlain, and replaced, to the satis- 
Empiie, though it had been so politically faction, and indeed at the wish, of Russia, 
The political centralisation of the Empire by the former governor-general in Odessa, 
was only modified by the Charta , but the Duke of Richelieu, an emigre quite 
the Royalists aimed at reversing the social unacquainted with French affairs Louis, 
democratisation as well Their head- who could not exist without 

quarters were naturally established in the favourites, had given his heart 

entourage of Artois, the king’s brother, French Km former secretary of 

and the circle became known from his *'**^*^ Madame Mere, D6cazes As 

residence as the Pavilion Marsan Fouch^’s successor, he sided with the 

Louis, both from calculation and from Pavilion Marsan, passed sundry capri- 
grasp of the situation, held fast to his con- cious and arbitrary measures to main- 
stitution, and was involved in continued tain order, but was still far too mild 
conflict with his brother and the Royalists for the ultra-Royalists, who exercised a 
” quand meme,” the party of no com- sort of secondary government, and pro- 
promise. He had promised an amnesty, cured Talleyrand’s help against him, 
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The violence of this exti erne section had 
found its warrant in the fiist election to 
the Chamber of Deputies in which it had 
effected an electioneering victory But 
when the Pavilion Maisan and the deputies 
wished to cap the repressive measures of 
D^cazes by making a farce of the very neces- 
sary amnesty foi their political opponents, 
Th K Louis found it necessary to 


dissolve the Chambeis, and 


Dissolves the ,, , , 

- the Royalist successes weie 

Chambers , x. j x. x-i 

not repeated at the new 

election The majoiity weie supporteis 
of the model ate Richelieu, while D6cazes 
was, compai atively speaking, a progressive 

The new Chambers passed theElectoial 
Law of 1817, which seemed powci to the 
middle-class, in whom the ultra-Royahsts 
saw then stiongest opponents, and the piin- 
ciple adopted, that one-hfth of the deputies 
should letiie annually, in fact assuied an 
annual increase in what may be called the 
existing Libeial majority The Royalists 
then tuincd then efforts to procuring a 
very much lowei franchise, in the belief 
that the peasantiy would be much moie 
amenable to the influence of cleiicals and 
landowners than the now dominant classes 

Richelieu soon found himself alaimed 
by what appealed to be the levival of 
the 1 evolutional y spirit, emphasised at 
the elections of 1818 by the appeal ance 
among the new deputies of Lafayette and 
Benjamin Constant His jiosition seemed 
stiengthened by the success of Fiance at 
the Confeience of Aix-la-Chapelle, whete 
he lepiesented her in jierson and prociiied 
the immediate withdrawal of the allied 
'garrisons Neveitheless, his lepiesenta- 
tions that the electoral law must be modi- 
fied to check the democratic movement 
failed to convince the king, and Richelieu 
retiied in Decembci,' 1818 

The Ministry of Dessoles, which now 
took the lead, was dominated by Riche- 
lieu’s rival, Decazes, who became Minister 
of the Interior An arrangement was 
V t A A effected with the Curia on 
L\ert.« Allgust 23rd, 1819. Freedom 
in France Press was encouraged, 

and the extraordinary laws 
against the liberty of the subject were 
repealed The Ministry, however, at one 
time inclined to the Constitutionalists, at 
another to the ultra-Royahsts, and thus 
forfeited the confidence of all, and depended 
on the personal and vacillating policy of 
the king, while the intensity of party 
feeling was increased Even a great 
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batch of new peers m March, 1819, did not 
give the Clown the hojied-for jiaihamen- 
tary suppoit An alteiation of the elec- 
toral law seemed imperative , it was 
essential to show fight against the Left 
On November 20th 1819, the country 
learnt that Dessoles was dismissed and 
Decazes had become first Minister The 
vacillating policy of Decazes quickly 
estranged all parties, and they only 
waited for an opportunity to get rid of 
him On Febiuaiy 13th, 1820, the king’s 
nejihew, Charles Ferdinand, Duke of 
Berry, the only diiect descendant of 
Louis XV from whom children could be 
expected, was stabbed at the oj-teia, and 
the ultias daied to utter the he that 
Decazes was the accomjilice of Louvel the 
murdeier The loyal family implored the 
king to dismiss his favoiiiite, and Louis 
dismissed Decazes on Febiuary 21st, 1820 
Richelieu became fust Miitistei once 
moie Decazes went to London as 
ambassadoi, and received the title of 
duke This comjmlsory change ot minis- 
teis seemed to the king like his owm 
abdication Exceptional legislation 
against jieisonal fieedorn was indeed 
^ necessary, but it me leased the 

.bitterness of the Radicals, who 
p w^ere alieady luiioiis at the men- 
in ans the Electoral Law of 1817 

Matters came to bloodshed m Pans m 
June, 1820 , the Right, howevei, earned 
the introduction of a new electoral law 
The abandonment of France to the noisy 
emancijiatiomsts standing on the exticme 
Left was happily diverted Richelieu adnnn- 
istei ed the country in a sti ictly monai chical 
spirit, but never became the man ot the 
ultra-Royahsts of the Pavilion Maisan 
The disturbed condition of the Iberian 
Peninsula gave the leaders of the leaction 
a new justification for their j:)ohcy and a 
new op}:>ortunity of applying it F'er- 
dinand VII , the king so intensely desired 
by the Spaniards, had soon shown himself 
a mean despot, w^hose whole government 
was marked by depravity and faithlessness, 
by falsehood and distrust He abolished 
m May, 1814, the constitution of 1812, 
which was steeped in the spirit of the 
French Constituent Assembly, dismissed 
the Cortes, and with a despicable party or 
camarilla of favourites and courtiers 
persecuted all liberals and all adherents of 
Joseph Bonaparte He restored all the 
monasteries, brought back the Inquisition 
and the Jesuits, and scared Spam once 
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more into the deep darkness of the Middle 
Ages ; he destroyed all benefits of govern- 
ment and the administration of justice, 
filled the prisons with innocent men, and 
revelled with guilty associates. Trade 
and commeice were at a standstill, and in 
spite of all the pressure of taxation the 
treasury remained empty. The Ministries 
and high officials continually changed 
according to the caprice of the sovereign, 
and there was no pretence at pursuing' a 


the influence of the Powers, particularly 
of Russia, Ferdinand was rudely awakened 
from the indolence into which he had fallen. 
Better days seemed to be dawning for Spain ; 
but the reforming mood soon passed away. 

Regiments intended to be employed 
against the rising in South America had 
been assembled at Cadiz, but at this 
centre a conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment in Madrid broke out. On New 
Year’s Day. 1820, the colonel of the regi- 
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systematic policy. Such evils led to the 
rebellions of discontented and ambitious 
generals, such as Xaverio Mina, who paid 
the penalty of failure on the scafiold or 
at the gallows. Even the loyalty of the 
South American colonies wavered ; they 
were evidently contemplating defection 
from the mother country, in spite of all 
counter measures ; and the rising world 
power of the United States of North 
America was greatly strengthened. By 

E 


ment of Asturia, Riego, proclaimed in 
Las Cabezas de San Juan on the Isla de 
Leon the constitution of 1812, arrested at 
Arcos the commander-in-chief of the ex- 
peditionary force together with his staff, 
drove out the magistrates, and joined 
Colonel Antonio Quiroga, who now was 
at the head of the undertaking. The 
attempt to capture Cadiz failed ; Riego’s 
march through Andalusia turned out 
disastrously, and he was forced on March 
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nth to disband his followers at Bien- 
venida. Quiroga also achieved nothing. 
But the cry for the constitution of 1812 
found a responsive echo in Madrid 
Galicia, Asturia, Cantabria, and Aragon 
revolted The royal government com- 
pletely lost heart, since it had too evil a 
conscience The king, always a coward, 
P capitulated with undignified 

e»c ion alacrity, declared himself ready 
rump nnt gratify “ the universal wish 
in Spam people,” and on 

March gth took a provisional oath of 
adherence to the constitution of 1812 
The whole kingdom was at the meicy 
of the unruly and triumphant Left It 
was headed by Quiroga and Riego, and 
the Government was obliged to confer upon 
both these mutineers the rank of field- 
marshal. Quiroga was the more moderate 
of the two, and as Vice-president of the 
Cortes, which met on July gth, endea- 
voured to organise a middle party Riego 
preferred the favour of the mob , at 
Madrid he received a wild ovation, 
August 30th to September 6th, and 
a hymn composed in his honour and 
called by his name was in everybody’s 
mouth Although his arrogance pi oduced 
a temporary reaction, the party which he 
led was in the end triumphant As cap- 
tain-general of Galicia and Aragon, Riego 
became master of the situation, and the 
Court was exposed to fresh humiliations 
The spirit of discontent had also 
seized Portugal, where the reorganiser of 
the army, Field-Marshal Lord Beresford, 
conducted the government for King John 
VL, who was absent in Brazil A national 
conspiracy against the British was quickly 
suppressed in 1817 , but the feeling of 
indignation smouldered, and when Beres- 
ford himself went to Rio Janeiro for 
commands, secret societies employed his 
absence to stir up fresh sedition The 
rebellion broke out on August 24th, 1820, 
under Colonel Sepulveda and Count 
p , Silveira in Oporto, and Lisbon 
or uga s followed suit on September 

® 15th. The juntas instituted in 

Uiicontent amalgamated into 

one provisional government on October ist, 
and when Beresford returned on October 
loth, he was not allowed to land The 
Cortes of 1821 drew up, on March gth, the 
preliminary sketch of a constitution which 
limited the power of the Crown, as it had 
already been limited in Spain All the 
authorities swore to it ; Count Pedro 


Palmella, the foremost statesman of the 
kingdom, advised John VL to do the same 
John appeared in Lisbon, left his eldest 
son Dom Pedro behind as regent in Brazil, 
and swore to the principles of the consti- 
tution on July 3rd, 1821 

In Italy, meanwhile, there was a strong 
movement on foot in favour of republi- 
canism and union But few placed their 
hopes on Piedmont itself, for King Victor 
Emmanuel I was a bigoted, narrow- 
minded ruler, who sanctioned the most 
foolish retrogressive policy, and, like 
William I at Cassel, declared everything 
that had occuried since iy 8 g to be simply 
null and void There was no prospect of 
freedom and a constitution while he con- 
tinued to 1 eign His prospective successor, 
Charles Felix, was as little of a Liberal as 
himself The nobility and the clergy alone 
felt themselves happy The hopes of bettei 
days could only be associated with the 
head of the indirect line of Caiignan, 
Charles Albert, who in Piedmont and 
Sardinia played the lole of the Duke of 
Orleans in France, and represented the 
future of Italy for many patriots even 
beyond the frontiers of Piedmont In 
p Modena, Duke Francis IV of 

eacc u Austrian house did away 

Rule of Duke the institutions of the 

Ferdinand , , j j 

revolutionary period and 

bi ought back the old regime The Society 
of Jesus stood at the helm Modena, on 
account of the universal discontent, 
became a hotbed of secret societies 

In the papal states the position was the 
same as in Modena , it was hardly better 
in Lucca, or in Parma, where Napoleon’s 
wife, the Empress Mane Louise, held sway 
In Tuscany, the Grand Duke Ferdinand III 
reigned without any spirit of revenge , he 
was an enemy of the reaction, although 
often disadvantageously influenced from 
Vienna The peace and security which his 
rule assured to Tuscany promoted the 
growth of intellectual and material culture 
His was the best administered state in the 
whole of Italy , and when he died, in 1824, 
his place was taken by his son Leopold II , 
who continued to govern on the same 
lines and with the same happy results 
Pius VII and his great Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Consalvi, had indeed the 
best intentions when the States of the 
Church were revived , but the upas-tree of 
bureaucracy blighted all prosperity Not 
a vestige remained ot the modern civilised 
lay state, especially after Consalvi was 
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The Duke of Richelieu, an emigre* and formerly governor-general at 
Odessa, was appointed to succeed Tall^rand as High Chamberlain 
French affairs, while D6cazes, 


removed and Leo XIL, 1823-1829, 
assumed the reins of government. Secret 
societies and conspiracies budded, and 
brigandage took a fresh lease of life. The 
secret society of the Carbonari, having 
become too large for Neapolitan soil — 1808 
—maintained re- 
lations with the 
Freemasons, who 
had influence in 
tl:ie Italian dis- 
putes, and with 
Queen Mary 
Caroline of 
Naples. Later, 
the Government 
vainly tried to 
suppress the 
Carbonari, who, 
though degraded 
by the admission 
of the most no- 
torious criminals 
had gained ahold 
on every stratum 
of society. 

The misgovernment of Naples and Sicily 
gave a plausible excuse for revolutionary 
agitation. King Ferdinand IV., a phleg- 
matic old man, full of cunning and trea- 
chery, licentiousness and cruelty, had not 
fulfilled one of the promises which he had 
given on his return to the 
throne, but had, on the con- 
trary, secretly promised the 
Court of Vienna that he would 
not grant his country a con- 
stitution until Austria set 
him the example. On Dec- 
ember nth, 1816, he united 
his states into the “ Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies,” and 
assumed the title of Ferdinand 
1. ; and, although he left in 
existence many useful reforms 
which had been introduced 
during the French period, he 
bitterly disappointed his 
Sicilian subjects by abolishing 
the constitution which Lord 


was powerless against them. The newly 
revived citizen militia was immediately 
infected by the Carbonari, which tempted 
it with the charm of a ” constitution.” 

Guglielmo Pepe, an ambitious general, 
but fickle character, became the soul of 
the Carbonari in 
theSicilianarmy, 
and gave them a 
considerable de- 
gree of military 
efficiency. He 
contemplated in 
1819 the arrest 
of the king, the 
Emperor and 
Empress of Aus- 
tria, and Met- 
ternich, at a 
review. The 
plan was not 
executed, but the 
spell of the 
Spanish insur- 


though he was quite unacquainted with 1 , , _ . 

who supported the Bourbon restoration, became a great favourite of rCCtlOn and tllC 
the king. He was dismissed in 1820 , and went to London as ambassador, Constitution 

ensnared him and his partisans. On July 
2nd, 1820, two sub-lieutenants raised the 
standard of revolt at Nola, and talked 
foolishly about the Spanish constitution, 
which was totally unknown to them. On 
the 3rd this was proclaimed in Avellino. 

Pepe assumed the lead of the 
movement, which spread far 
and wide, and marched upon 
Naples. The Ministry changed. 
Ferdinand placed the govern- 
ment temporarily in the hands 
of his son Francis, who was 
detested as the head of the 
t'alderari, and the latter 
accepted the Spanish consti- 
tution on July 7th, a policy 
which Ferdinand confirmed. 
On the 9th, Pepe entered 
Naples in triumph, with 
soldiers and militia ; and 
Ferdinand, with tears in his 
eyes, took the oath to the 
constitution on the 13th, in 
the palace chapel. Tlie 
Bourbons began to wear the 
the Carbonari. Pepe, as 
commander-in-chief and captain-general 
of the kingdom, was now supreme ; but 
Ferdinand hastened to assure the indig- 
nant Metternich that all his oaths and 
promises had been taken under com- 
pulsion and were not seriously meant. 
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Riego was at the head of the Madrid 
rising of 1820; his march through 
Andalusia turned out disastrously, 


Bentinck had given them in and he disbanded Ws followers, 
i8i2. The police and the ” ' 

judicial system were deplorably bad ; colours 
the Minister of Police was the worst 
robber of all, and the head of the Cal- 
derari, a rival reactionary society. The 
army was neglected. Secret societies and 
bands of robbers vied with each other in 
harassing the country, and the Government 


of 
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Sicily no longer wished to be treated as was condemned by the British nation. It 
a dependency of Naples, and claimed to was Metternich’s primary object that the 
receive back the constitution of 1812. congress should approve the march of an 
Messina revolted, and Palermo followed Austrian army into Naples, and he induced 
the example on July 14th ; on the i8th the congress to invite Ferdinand to 
there was fighting in the streets of Palermo. Troppau. Alexander always clung closer 
The governor, Naselli, fled, and the mob to the wisdom of Metternich, and the latter 
ruled ; immediately afterwards a provisional skilfully used the report of a mutiny among 
Flight of government was installed. The the Semenoff guards as an argument to 
the Governor independent action of Sicily overcome the Liberalism of the tsar. 
Naselli aroused great discontent in Alexander saw before his own eyes how 
Naples. General Florestan the Spanish and Italian military revolts 
Pepe was despatched to Sicily with an excited imitation in the Russian army, 
army, and he soon made himself master of Frederic William w’as equally conciliatory 
the island. But the Crown repudiated the to Metternich, and was more averse than 
treaty concluded by him with tlie n iseis ever to granting a constitution on the 
on October 5th, and saciiiuud Pei)e to model of Hardenberg’s schemes. In the 
the clamour of the Neapolitan Parliament ; protocol of November 19th, Austria, 
the gulf between the two parts of the Prussia, and Russia came to an agreement, 
kingdom became wider. Met- behind the back of the two 

Western Powers, as to the 
]X)sition which they would 
adopt towards revolutions, 
and as to the maintenance 
of social order ; but France 
and Great Britain rejected the 
idea of changing the principles 
of international law. Fer- 
dinand took fresh oaths to his 
people and set out for Troppau. 
After Christmas the con- 
gress closed at Troppau, but 
was continued in January, 
1821, at Laibach. Most of 
the Italian governments were 
represented. Metternich again 
took over the presidency. 
Ferdinand was at once ready 
to break his word, and 
Upper Italy, and stated, in a circular to declared that his concessions were extorted 
the Italian courts, that Austria, by the from him. The King of France at first 
treaties of 1815, was the ai>pointed guar- hesitated. A miracle seemed to have been 
dian of the peace of Italy, and wished for i^erformed on behalf of the French Bour- 
an immediate armed interference in the l)ons : the widow of Berry gave birth, on 
affairs of Naples ; but he encountered vScqnember 29th, 1820, to a son, the Duke 
strong opi)osition in Paris and in St. Henry of Bordeaux, who usually appeared 
Petersburg. Alexander, whom Metternich later under the name of Count of Cham- 
actually suspected of Carbonarism, advised . „ bord. The legitimists shouted 

a conference of sovereigns and Ministers ; for joy, talked of the miracu- 

the conference met on October 20th, lous child who would console 

1820, at Iroppau. Alexander brought with his mother for the death of 

him Capodistrias, an enemy of Metternich ; Hector, “the stem of Jesse when nearly 
Francis 1. brought Metternich and Gentz ; withered had put forth a fresh branch.” The 
Frederic William III. was accompanied by child was baptised with water which Chat- 
Hardenberg and Count Giinther von Bern- eaubriand had drawn from the Jordan. The 
storff ; the Count de la Ferronays appeared Spanish Bourbons looked askance at the 
on behalf of Louis XVIII. ; and Lord birth ; they were already speculating on the 
Stewart represented the faint-hearted future succession to the throne,and the Duke 
policy of his brother Castlereagh, which of Orleans secretly suggested in the English 
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tcrnich had been unmoved by 

the tidings of the Spanish 

agitation, but he was only 

the more enraged when he 

heard what had occurred in ^ ^ 

the Two Sicilies. He put all 1 

blame on the secret societies, : 

and ])raised the good in- ! 

tontions^ of Ferdinand’s 

The insurrection in Spain ' - 
had made such an impression ' 
on Alexander that in a cir- 
cular of May 2nd, 1820, he 

invoked the spirit of the Portugal 

Holy Alliance, and emphasised mother, “he“s"fcceededto"he ttrone • 
the danger of illegal constitu- a rebellion broke out in and 
tions. Metternich strength- agreed to a constitution 

ened the Austrian forces in 
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Press suspicions of the legitimacy of the 
child. Louis successively repressed several 
military revolts, but had constantly to 
struggle with the claims of the ultras, who 
embittered his reign. Although in his 
heart opposed to it, he nevertheless as- 
sented at Laibach to the ])rogramnu‘ of 
the Eastern Powers. 

Austria sent an army iindcM' 

Frimont over the Po, and 
upheld the fundamental idea 
of a constitution for the Two 
Sicilies. Ferdinand agreed to 
everything which Metternich 
arranged. France did not, 
indeed, at first consent to 
that armed interference with 
Spain which Alexander and 
Metternich required. On Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1821, the deli- 
berations of the congress 
terminated. The Neapolitan 
Parliament, it is true, defied 
the threats of the Eastern 
Powers, and declared that 
Ferdinand was their prisoner, 
and that therefore his resolu- 
tions were not voluntary* 
preparations for resistance were so de- 
fective that the Austrians had an easy 
task. The Neapolitan army broke up 
after the defeat of Guglielmo Pepe at Rieti 
on March 7th, 1821, and on March 24th 
Frimont’s army marched into 
Naples with sprigs of olive in 
their helmets. Pepe fled to 
Spain. In Naples the re- 
action perpetrated such ex- 
cesses that the Powers inter- 
vened ; the victims were 
countless, while the Austrians 
maintained order. 

In Piedmont the revolu- 
tion broke out on March 
loth, 1821 ; Charles Albeit 
of . Carignan did not keej) 
aloof from it. The tricolour 
flag, red, white, and green, of 
the Kingdom of Italy was 
hoisted in Alessandria, and a 
provisional junta on the 
Spanish model was assembled. 

Turin proclaimed the parlia- 
mentary constitution on March nth, and 
the Carbonari seized the power. Victor 
Emmanuel 1 . abdicated on March 13th in 
favour of his brother Charles Felix. Charles 
Albert, a vacillating and untrustworthy 
ruler, who was regent until the latter’s 


VICTOR EMMANUEL I 
King of Sardinia from 1811, he was 
a bigoted, narrow-minded ruler. 
His retrogressive policy led to a 
rising in and he abdicated in 
favour of his brother Charles Felix. 


But their 


GUGLIELMO PEPE 
An ambitious general, but fickle 
character, he became the soul of 
the Carbonari in the Sicilian army, 
and in 1820 he assumed supreme 
power as commander- in -chief. 


arrival, accepted, contrary to liis inward 
conviction, the new constitution, aiul swore 
to it on March T5th. Charles fn lix. how- 
ever, considered every administrative 
measure null and void wlii( li had not 
emanated from himself. C harles Albert 
was panic-stricken, resigned the regency, 
and left tlie coiintr\’. Alex- 
andci- and Met ternieh agi'eed 
th.it there was i ed of armed 
intervention in Piialmont. 
Austria feared also the corruj)- 
tion of her Italian provinces, 
andke|)t a careful watch uj)on 
those friends of fretalom who 
had not yet been arrested. 

At Novara, on A])i il (Sth. the 
Im})ei ialists under Marshal 
Bubna, won a \iciory ov'er 
the Piedmontese insurgcmts, 
which was no less d('cisi\'e 
than that of Rieti had l)een in 
Na])lcs. Piedmont was occu- 
pied by the imperial army; the 
junta resigned, and Victor 
Emmanuel renewed his abdica- 
tion on April 19th, at Nice. 
Charles Ftdx tlien first assumed the royal 
title and decreed a criminal inquiry. On 
October i8th he made his entry into Turin 
amid the mad rejoicings of the infatuated 
mob, suppressed every sort of ])olitical 
party, and ruled in death-like quiet, being 
supi)orted by the bayonets 
01 Austria and by the do- 
minion of the Jesuits in 
Church, school, and State. 
The Austrians did not leave 
his country until 1823. On 
May I2th, 1821, a proclama- 
tion issued from Laibach by 
the Eastern Powers announced 
to the world that they had 
rescued Europe from tht* 
intended general revolution, 
and that tlieir wea]X)ns alone 
served to uphold the cause 
of right and justice. 

Metternich, promoted by 
the emperor to the office of 
Chancellor of State, stood at 
the zenith of his success when, 
on May 5th, 1821, Nai)oleoii L, 
the man who had contested his importance 
and had ruled the world far more than Met- 
ternich, died at .St. Helena. The black and 
yellow flag waved from Milan to Palermo ; 
princes and peopli'S bowed bcdore it. 
Legitimacy had curlied the revolutionary 
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craving, and Italy was further from a modern statesman from national neces- 
unification than ever The apostles of sity,’* broke with the absolutist -reactionary 
freedom and unity, men like Silvio Pellico, principles of the Holy Alliance, and entered 
disappeared in the dungeons of the the path of a national independent policy, 
Spielberg and other fortresses in Austria thus dealing a heavy blow at Mettemich 
Russia was now on the most friendly and Austria Mettemich and Alexander 
terms with Austria The lesult was soon stood the more closely side by side 
seen when the monarchs and Ministers, still The congress of sovereigns and Ministers 
. _ at Laibach, received tidings at Verona was certainly the most bril- 

n ra o disorders m the Danubian liant since that of Vienna In October, 
aiur^n‘'rch Principalities and m Greece, and 1822, came Alexander, Francis, and Fre- 
an narc y undei Mettermch’s in- dene William , most of the Italian rulers, 

fluence, repudiated the Gieek leader, Ypsi- Mettemich, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Borgo, 
lanti, who had built on the theory that he Bernstorff, and Hardenberg , France was 
could reckon on the warm support of Ru«^sia represented by Chateaubriand, the Duke 
In Spam the Liberals made shameless of Laval-Montmorency, Count La Ferro- 
misuse of their victoiy, and limited the nays, and the Marquis of Caraman , 
powei of the king to sucli a degree that he (heat Britain by Wellington and Viscount 
naturally tiled to effect a change His Strangford Entertainments were on as 
past was a guarantee that Ferdinand VII rnagnihcent a scale as at Vienna Metter- 
would not be at a loss for the means to nich wished to annul the Spanish and 
his end He com ted the intervention of Portuguese revolution, and with it the 
the Continent , but Louis XVIII and extorted constitution , the Eastern Powers 
Richelieu preferred neutrality The ultra- and France united for the eventuality of 
Royalists, howevei, became moie and more further hostile or revolutionary steps 
arrogant in France The Pavilion Marsan being taken by Spam , Great Britain 
expelled Richelieu m December, 1821, excluded itself from their agreements, 
and brought m the Mimstiy of VilEle, while Chateaubriand's romanticism m- 
the reaction felt itself fully victorious, and ^ toxic ated the tsar When the 

the cleigy laised their demands The jhe^Potvers congiess sought 

Carbonari was introduced fiom Italy, Verona help against the Turks, they were 

and secret societies were formed New ^ coldlv lefused On the other 

conspiracies of republican or Napoleonic hand, an understanding was arrived at 
tendency followed, and led to executions about the gradual evacuation of Pied- 
The power of the ultras became gradually mont by the Austrians, the army of 
stronger m the struggle , party feeling occupation m the Two Sicilies was reduced , 
increased, and even Count VilLle was not and good advice of every sort was given to 
royalist enough for the ultras Fercli- the Italian princes The Eastern Powers 
nand VII , on the contrary, favoured the and France saw with indignation that 
Radicals, m order to employ them against Great Britain intended to recognise the 
the laberals Riego became President of separation of the South American colonies 
the Cortes of 1822 A coup de mam of from Spam, and their independence, ac- 
the Guards to recover for Ferdinand the cording to the example given by the 
absolute power faile'd m Julv, 1822, and United States of North America, m March, 
Ferdinand surrendered those who had sacri- 1822 The Congress of Verona ended 
ficed themselves for him In the north toward the middle of December 
guerrilla bands spread in every direction Chateaubriand, now French Minister 
The Tra ic behalf , m Seo de Urgel of Foreign Affairs, urged a rupture with 

a regency for him was estab- Spam, at which Louis and Villele still 
Castlereagh August 15th, and an hesitated The threatening notes of the 

alliance entered into with Powers at the Verona congress roused a 
France. At the preliminary deliberations storm of passion m Madrid, while the 
for the congress intended to be held at diplomatists m Verona had set themselves 
Verona, Mettemich reckoned upon his the question whether nations might put 
“ second self,” Castlereagh, now the kings on them trial, as Dante does m his 
Marquess of Londonderry , but the latter Divine Comedy, and whether the tragedy 
diedby his own hand on August 1 2th, 1822 of Louis XVI should be repeated with 
His successor m the Foreign Office, George another background in the case of Ferdi- 
Canning, a “Tory from inward conviction, nand VII The Spanish nation revolted 
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aj^'ainst the arrogance of foreign interfei eiK e. 
The rupture was made ; the ambassadors 
oi Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France 
left Spain in January, 1823. The adven- 
turous George Bessitres ventured on an 
expedition to Madrid ; but the Spanish 
hope of British help against France, 
which was intended to carry 
out the armed interference, 
was not fulfilled. 

Louis XVIII. placed his 
ne])hew, Duke Louis of 
Angouleme, at the head of 
an army of 100,000 men, 
which was to free Ferdinand 
from the power of the 
Liberals and put him once 
again in possession of 
despotic power. In the 
Chamber at Paris the 
Liberals, indeed, loudly de- 
cried the war, and trembled 
at the suppression of the 
Spanish revolution, although 
Canning openly desired the 
victory of the Spanish 
people. Ferdinand and the 
Cortes went to Seville. Angouleme crossed 
the frontier stream, the Bidassoa. on April 
7th, and found no traces of a popular rising ; 
nevertheless, he advanced, without any 
opp>osition, was hailed as a saviour, and 
entered Madrid on May 24th. He apiK)inted 
a temporary regency, and in 
order not to hurt the national 
pride, avoided any inter- 
ference in internal affairs, 
although the reactionary zeal 
of the regency caused him 
much uneasiness, and only re- 
tained the supreme military 
command. But the Cortes in 
Seville relieved the king of the 
conduct of aifairs and carried 
him off to Cadiz. Victory 
followed the French flag. 

The Spaniards lost heart, and 
were defeated or capitulated. 
Angouleme made forced 
marches to Cadiz, and on the 
night of August 31st stormed 
Fort Trocadero, which was 
considered impregnable. An 
expedition of Riego to the Isla de Leon 
ended in his arrest, and on September 28th 
the Cortes, in consequence of the bombard- 
ment of Cadiz, abandoned their resistance. 
Ferdinand VI 1 . voluntarily promised a 
complete amnesty and made exten^^ive 
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professions. He was accorded a state 
reception by Angouleme on October ist, 
and was |>roclaimed as absolute monarch 
by a large party among the Spaniards. 
But hardly was he free before the perjurer 
began the wildest reaction. Many members 
of the Cortes and the regency fled to 
England to escape the 
gallows, and Ferdinand 
exclaimed: “The wretches 
do well to fly from their 
fate ! “ The Powers of 
Europe viewed his action 
with horror. Angouleme, 
whose warnings had been 
scattered to the winds, left 
Madrid in disgust on Nov- 
ember 4th. Riego was 
hanged at Madrid on 
November 7th, 1823 ; on 
the 13th Ferdinand returned 
triumphant, only to reign 
as detestably as before. 


tician supported the Restoration mon- 
archy from 1814 till 1824. He was created 
a vicomte, and for two years repre- 
sented France at the British Court. 


This eminent French^writer and poli- Talleyrand Called the War 
^ intervention the begin- 

ning of the end; the result of 
it was that Spain floundered 
further into the mire. The ultras tormented 
the country and Ferdinand himself to 
such a degree that he began to weary of 
them. The colonies in South America 
were irretrievably lost ; all the subtleties 
of the congress* at Verona and of Chateau- 
briand could not change that 
fact. At Canning’s proposal 
the British Government, on 
January ist, 1825, recognised 
the independence of the new 
republics of Buenos Ayres, 
Colombia, and Mexico. This 
was a fresh victory over the 
principle of legitimacy, which 
had been always emphasised by 
Austria, Spain, and France, as 
well as by Russia and Prussia. 
The Spanish insurrection 
naturally affected the neigh- 
bouring country of Portugal. 
The September Constitution 
of 1820, far from improving 
in favour of his daughter, but when matters there, had actually 
introduced new difficulties, 
father, and was restored m 1884 , Constitutioualists and absO- 
lutists were quarrelling violently with each 
other. Dom Pedro, son of John VL, who 
had been appointed regent in Brazil, saw 
himself compelled by a national party, 
which wished to make Brazil an indepen- 
dent empire, to send away the Portuguese 



UUNA MAKIA 11. JJA ULUKIA 
The crown of Portugal was re- 
nounced by Pedro I V., of Brazil, 
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troops. He assumed in May, 1822, the 
title of permanent protector of Brazil, 
and convened a national assembly at 
Rio de Janeiro, which on August ist and 
on September 7th announced the inde- 
pendence of Brazil, and proclaimed him, 
on October 12th, 1822, Emperor of Brazil, 
under the title of Dom Pedro 1 . The 
Portuguese were furious, but were never 
able to reconquer Brazil. 

Queen Charlotte, wife of John and 
sister of Ferdinand VI L, a proud and 


on March loth, 1826, reigned for a short 
period over his native country as Pedro IV. 
Then, on May 2nd, Pedro renounced the 
crown of Portugal in favour of his daugh- 
ter, Dona Maria II. da Gloria. On June 
25th, 1828, Dom Miguel proclaimed him- 
self king, favoured by the British Tory 
Cabinet of Wellington. His niece, Maria da 
Gloria, was forced to return to her father 
in Brazil. 

The victory of Trocadero, which was 
audaciously compared by the French 


artful woman, refused to take the oath to ultras to Marengo and Austerlitz, was of 


the Portuguese constitution, to which John 
swore, and, being banished, conspired 
with her younger son, Dom Miguel, the 
clerg3^ and many nobles, to restore the 
absolute monarchy. A counln re- 
volution in February, 1823, 
failed, it is true, but Dom 
Miguel put himself at its head, ^ 

and Lisbon joined his cause. ^ ^ 

The weak John sanctioned 
this, and cursed the consti- ^|| 

tut ion ; the Cortes were 
dissolved. John promised a 
new constitution, and trium- 
phantly entered Lisbon with 
his son on June 5th. Por- 
tugal was brought back to 
absolutism. John was amere 


extraordinary advantage to the Govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII. “ It was not 
merely under Napoleon that victories were 
won ; the restored Bourbons knew this 
secret ’ ; and the “hero of Trocadero’' 
I was hailed as their “ cham- 

k I pion ’’ by the king on 

S ^ December 2nd, 1823. The 

I , elections to the Chambers of 

f ^ 1824 were favourable to them; 

I and a law in June of the same 

y^"ur prolonged the existence 
of the Second Chamber to 
seven years, which might 
seem some check on change 
and innovation. VilL'le 
stood firm at the helm, 
P»Tp, overthrew Chateaubriand, 


auauiuiiain. j uiui was aiiicir: DOM MIGUEL v c i l ii i c w v^iiatcauui laiiu, 

cipher ; but Miguel and Char- He became regent of Portugal on and guided Baron Damas, 

lotte ruled, and did not uimidhimseff 

shrink even from the king. When Maria recovered the Foreign Office. But Chateau- 

murder of opponents. Miguel Miguei withdrew to Italy, revenged himself by 


headed a new revolt against his father 
on April 30th, 1824, order to depose him. 
But John made his escape on May 9th 
to a Biitish man-of-war. The diplomatic 
body took his side, and at the same time 
the pressure brought to bear by the British 


the most bitter attacks in the Press.^ 
Louis thereupon, at the advice of Villele,* 
revived the censorship on political journals 
and newspapers, August i6th, 1824. The 
much- tried man was nearing his end. He 
warned his brother to uphold the Charta 


Government compelled Miguel to throw 
himself at his father’s feet and to leave 
Portugal on May 13th. An amnesty was 
proclaimed. The return of the old Cortes 
which had sat before 1822 was promised, 
and by British mediation the Treaty of Rio 
was signed on August 29th, 1825, in which 
the independence and self-government of 
Brazil were recognised. On April 26th, 
1826, Portugal received a Liberal Constitu- 
tion by the instrumentality of Dom Pedro 
1 . of Brazil, who after his father's death. 


loyally, the best inheritance which he 
bequeathed ; if he did so, he too would 
die in the palace of his ancestors. 

Louis XVIII. died on September i6th, 
1824. France hailed Monsieur as 
Charles X., with the old cry, “ Le roi est 
mort, vive le roi." But Talleyrand had fore- 
bodings that the kingdom of Charles would 
soon decay ; and, with his usual coarseness 
of sentiment, he said over the corpse of 
Louis: “I smell corruption here!" 

Arthur Kleinschmidt 





THE CROSS AND THE CRESCENT 
REVOLT AND OPPRESSION IN RUSSIA 
AND THE LIBERATION OF GREECE 

VJ^Ehaveseen that the Tsar Alexander I., church officials abolished. Schools and 
™ when he ascended the throne of Russia, universities wik^ lounded, and the empire 
was full of liberal ideas. If he wavered was divided into six educational districts, 
between antagonism to Napoleon and In place of the old boards dating from the 
alliance with him, it was, in part at least, days of Peter, real Ministries and a Council 
because Napoleon’s own career bore a of State were created for the first time, 
double aspect ; if he was an aggressive Alexander thus reigned “according to the 
conqueror who sought to impose his own principles and after the heart of Catharine “ 
will on Europe regardless of international until 1812, when he suddenly 

law, he was also the incarnation of anti- pes^tore the changed his views. The ene- 
feudalism. It was not until after the Order freedom, tlie Church 

Congress of Vienna and the Peace of Paris once more at their head, 

that the change came over the tsar strained every nerve to overthrow Sper- 
which made him a force in Europe hardly anskij, and restore the old order of things, 
less reactionary than Metternich himself. Even the great historian, Nikolaj Karam- 
But it is with his domestic policy, his sin, recommended serfdom and autocracy 
policy within the borders of his. own in his memoir on “ Ancient and Modern 
empire, that we are here concerned ; his Russia.” Others also recommendrd the 
foreign policy has already appropriated a same policy. Speranskij was overthrown 
conspicuous share of earlier chapters, from a “ wounded feeling of disappointed 
„ , On his accession, then, he inclination ” ; Count Alexej Araktshejev, 

Desirc^for ^ liberal spirit, and an apostle of slavery, as an all-powerful 

ReVo^rnTs suiTOunded himself with men of favourite, guided the affairs of government. 

the same views; among them Alexander did, indeed, make the attempt, 
his Secretary of State, Michael Speranskij, to which he had always been attracted, of 
was conspicuous. Magnanimous plans giving his reconstructed Poland a constitu- 
were proposed, and the emperor himself tion ; but Poland was incapable of working 
spoke of the buiden of an absolute a constitution. Another of his experiments 
monarchy. There was a wish to introduce was that of establishing military colonies 
reforms on the English model, or, as Sper- all over the empire. The theory was that 
anskij suggested, an imitation of the the soldiery, i)lanted on the soil, would 
French Constitution. People talked, as maintain themselves by agriculture, and 
Catharine had once done, of “ the rights of would at the same time provide centres 
the subjects, and the duty of the Govern- Foim recruiting and for military 

ment,” and of the abolition of serfdom ; of^Rus^Un training. Tlie practical cifcct, 
and a sum of a million roubles yearly ^ ression merely the a])pli- 

was laid aside in order to buy estates cation of a new form of oppres- 

with serfs for the Crown. sion to the already sufficiently oppressed 

The German nobility of Esthonia, Cour- peasantry. The latter years of Alexander’s 
land, and Livonia took the first step by life were embittered by a sense of the 
the emancipation of the Lettic and ingratitude of mankind. Conscious of his 
Esthonian serfs. The coercive measures own high purposes, he found his own 
were repealed, the frontier opened, the people, instead of recognising their nobility, 
“ Secret Chancery ” as w'ell as corporal still murmuring and discontented, infected 
punishment for nobles, citizens, priests, and even by the mutinous spirit cl the Latin 
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peoples. He expressed repeatedly a 
desire to abdicate, and when he died at 
Taganrog in December, 1825, it was with 
no reluctance that he escaped from the 
cares of sovereignty. 

He left no children. Constantine, as 
the elder of his brothers, would have had 
the next claim to the throne had he not 


attention was given to the publication of 
the legal code'. His government aimed 
at “ stopping the rotation of the earth,” 
as Lamartine aptly puts it. He recognised 
no peoples or nations, only cabinets and 
states. The Press was therefore once more 
gagged, ])rinting-offices were watched and 
s('liools w('re placed under strict super- 


formally renounced it in 1820 
and 1822, in order to be able 
to marry a Polish countess, 
J ohanna Grudzinska. The 
idea that bis brother Nicholas 
had learnt nothing of this 
before the memorable Decem- 
ber days of the year 1825 no 
longer tenable. The homage 
paid by the younger brother 
to Constantine, who was stay- 
ing in Warsaw, was a rash act 
chietiy due to Count Milorado- 
vitch, the military Governor- 
General of St. Petersburg at 
that time, and it cost trouble 



vision. The Government’s 
mistrust of education was so 
great that all lecture courses 
on philosophy were entrusted 
to the clergy. Even the Church 
was watched, and the em- 
peror’s adjutant, Protassev, 
a general of hussars, was 
attached to the Holy Synod 
as Procurator-General, and 
for twenty years conducted 
the business of the Church 
on a military system. But 
the movement towards civilisa- 
tion and liberty did not fail 
to have some influence even 


enough to cancel it in the days 
between December 9th and 
24th, 1825. There is accord - 


The son of Paul I., he succeeded 
to the throne in 1825, on the death 
of his brother, Alexander I. He 
aimed at absolute despotism but 


on this iron despot, for he 
advocated throughout his 
whole life the abolition of 


ingly no need to suppose a ^on the affection of his subjects, serfdom, and allowed even the 


noble contest of magnanimity between the jieasants to acquire property. Such was 
two brothers. But the idea of freedom had the autocrat whose iron hand was to rule 


already struck root so deeply under Alex- 
ander I. that the supporters of a constitu- 
tion, who had been secretly organised since 
1816, especially in the corps of officers, 
wished to use the opportunity of placing 
the liberal-minded Constantine on the 
P throne. The rumour was spread 

Crushed^b Constantine’s renunciation 

r fictitious ; that he was 

ic o as . pgjng kept a prisoner at Warsaw. 
The troops shouted : “ Long live Constan- 
tine!” and when the cry “Long live the 
Constitution ! ” mingled with it, the 
troops thought that it was the name of 
the wife of Constantine. 

Nicholas 1 . crushed the rebellion on 
December 26th, 1825, with great firmness. 
Several “ Decabiists ” were executed and 
many exiled. Possibly that was one of 
the reasons why Nicholas was throughout 
his whole reign a sworn enemy of popular 
liberty. A man of iron strength of character 
and energy, he was, with his immense 
stature and commanding presence, the 
personification of absolutism. But he 
was fully alive to the duties and respon- 
sibilities which his great position threw 
upon him, and he devoted all his powers 
to the affairs of the country. His first 


Russia for thirty years after his accession. 

In taking up the thread of the history 
of the Ottoman Empire, we must note 
certain events in the Napoleonic period 
which have hitherto passed unrecorded, 
as standing outside the general course of 
our account of Europe. The movement, 
which has by degrees turned one after 
another of the provinces into practically 
if not completely independent states, was 
initiated in 1804 by a Servian revolt, 
caused by the violent methods of the 
Turkish J anissaries, and headed by George 
Petrovitch, otherwise known as Czerney, or 
Karageorge. The insurrection broke out 
locally at Sibnitza, Deligrad, Stalatz, and 
Nish. Before long, Russian influence 

The Turks support the 

n f K ^reek Hospodars, or provincial 
thl S* \s ^ administrators of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, Constantine Murusiv 
and Constantine Ypsilanti. The flame 
spread, and in 1806 and 1807 Serbs 
inflicted defeats on the Turks at Shabatz 
and Ushitze, under the command of Milos 
Obrenovitch, captured Belgrade, and estab- 
lished the popular assembly, or Skuptskina. 
Shortly before this, however, the Sultan 
Selim had set himself to overthrow the 
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dangerous power of the Janissaries by 
means of a reorganisation of the army, 
“ Nisan Jedid.” A further movement in 
the same direction in 1807 brought 
disaster. The Janissaries rose ; Selim was 
deposed and murdered. The outcome of 
a brief and bloody period of struggle was 
that the one surviving prince of the royal 
family, Mahmud, found himself placed on 
the throne, and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in the hands of the Janissaries, who 
had proved themselves to be the masters 
of the situation. Hence the first act of 


Mahmud was to recognise these 
of^tZ Pi*3etorians in a solemn Hatti- 
^ sherif, issued on November i8th, 

cw u an firmest support of the 

throne. The army and the population 
greeted the one surviving descendant 
of the Ottoman house with enthusiasm, 
and the Chok yasha Sultan Mahmud! ” 
resounded from thousands of throats in the 


mosques and on the public squares. The 
Ottoman dynasty had been saved as by a 
miracle. The sultan, who was then twenty- 
three years of age, was confronted by two 
dangerous opponents, the Serbs and Rus- 
sians. The latter were sujDporting the 
Serbs and also the Montenegrins against 
the Turks and the French in Dalmatia. 


Polish rising prevented further enterprise. 
After the death of Kamenskii, Kutusoff, 
who was sixty-live years of age, utterly 
defeated the Turks on October 12th, 1811, 
at Slobodse and Rustchuk. This victory 
decided the war. The British fleet made 
a demonstration before the Dardanelles to 
prevent the sultan agreeing to the Conti- 
nental embargo of Napoleon. 

The Peace of Bucharest, May 12th, 1812, 
reconfirmed the conventions of Kiitchuk- 
Kainarje and Jassy, ceded Bessarabia to 
Russia, and gave the Serbs an amnesty, 
greater independence, and an extension 
of territory. The brothers Murusi, the 
sultan's Phanariot negotiators, were ex- 
ecuted upon their return home on 
account of the extravagance of the 
concessions made by them to the tsar. 

The Russians had secured an influence 
in Servia, which Austria had obstinately 
disdained. When, however, in May, 1813, 
the Russians appeared on the Oder and 
Elbe the Turkish army again advanced 
into Servia ; George Petrovitch fled to 
Russia by way of Austria. The Ottomans 
exacted a bitter vengeance upon the coun- 
try, but on Palm Sunday, April nth, 
1815, Milos Obrenovitch appeared with 
the ancient banner of the voivodes. The 


However, the war upon the Danube was people as a whole flocked to the standard, 


continued with 
no great vigour. 
It was not until 
the Peace of 
Fred erikshamn, 
of September 
17th, 1809, when 
Russia acquired 
Finland from 
Sweden and 
secured a guaran- 
tee from Napo- 
leon that the 
Polish kingdom 
should not be 
restored, that 





and tlic dhirks 
W'cre U'tt in pos- 
session only of 
their fortresses. 
On November 
()th, 1817, Milos 
was recognised 
by the bishop, 
the Kneses and 
people as voi- 
V ode ; w' h i 1 e 
Karageorge, w'ho 
had returned to 
the country to 
ally himself with 
the Greek 


icbLUicu, Luai the sultans SELIM III. AND MAHMUD II. ^ i c v. r. 

the Turkish War Sultan of Turkey, Selim III. made an effort to overthrow the Hetseria, WaS 

o fro in trirvL n dangerous power of the Janissaries, but the attempt ended in A1 

again IOOK a disaster, Sefim being deposed and assassinated in I 8 O 8 . He was sue- murcierea. /\1- 

prominent place ceeded on the throne by Mahmud II., during whose reign Greece estab- mOSt C O U t e m- 

in Russian Mahmud suppressed the janissary troops, poparvwith the 


policy. In 1810 Prince Bagration was 
replaced by Count Kamenskii as supreme 
commander over 80,000 men. He im- 
mediately crossed the Danube, and on 


suppressea rne janissary rroops. 

Society of the Philomusoi, which was 
founded in Athens in 1812, arose in Greece 
the secret confraternity of the “ philiki,” 
whose energies after some years brought 


June 3rd captured Bazarjik, which was about the oj^en struggle for freedom. Three 
followed by the conquest of Silistria, young Greeks — Skuphas of Arta, Tzaka- 
Sistova, Rustchuk, Giurgevo, and Nico- loph of Janina, and Anagnostopulos of 
polis. The fear of Napoleon and of a Andritzena — founded the new Hetaeria at 
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Odessa in 1814, and swore to arrive at 
a decision between themselves and the 
enemies of their countiy only by means of 
fire and sword Oaths of appalling solem- 
nity united this growing band of comrades. 
It aimed at complete separation from 
Turkey, and the revival of the old Byzan- 
tine Empire This yearning for liberation 
proceeded from and was sus- 

u, * - , tamed by an intellectual renas- 

Frc^doin of r xi, x ^ ^ 


The Greeks 


cence of the nation From the 


time of the conquest of Byzan- 
tium by the Turks the Greeks had been 
deprived of all political freedom But under 
the ecclesiastical protection of their patri- 
arch m Phanar and in monasteries, at 
Athos and Janina in Epirus, and in the 
theological school of the Peloponnese at 
Dimitzaiia, the spark of culture and 
fieedom had glowed amongst the ashes, 
and was kept alive in the language of the 
Church and the Gospel 

As was the case with the Armenians and 
the Jews, superior intelligence and dexter- 
ity secured the highest positions for the 
Greeks in the immediate proximity ol 
the Padishah After the position of first 
interpreter of the Porte had fallen into 
their hands, at the end of the seventeenth 
centuiy, all negotiations concerning foreign 
policy were carried on through them , they 
were prefeired for ambassadorial posts in 
foreign courts, and from the eighteenth 
centuty the Porte made a practice of 
choosing from their numbers the hospodars 
of Moldavia and Wallachia 

The opinion of an English diplomatist 
upon these “ Phanariots,” shortly befoie 
the outbreak of the Greek Revolution, is 
well known “ Under the oppression 
exercised by Turkish despotism with a 
daily increasing force, the Greek character 
acquired a readiness for subterfuge and a 
perversity of judgfhent on questions of 
morality, which a continuance ot servitude 
gradually developed to an habitual double 
dealing and treacheiy, which strikes 
p the foreigner from the fiist 

r e e c e nioment ” However, the Greeks 

B^^Enemies anxiously to Russian 

* champions and liberators, not- 
withstanding all the appaient privileges 
leceived from the Porte, from the time of 
the Peace of Posharevatz, when the whole 
of Morea fell into the possession of the 
Turks In the devastation which Russia’s 
attempt to liberate the Morea had brought 
down upon Greece in 1770, when Hellas 
and Peloponnese suffered inhuman devas- 
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tation from the Albanians whom the Tuiks 
called in, Athens and the islands had been 
spared , in 1779 Tuiks found them- 
selves obliged to send Hasan Pasha to 
destroy the unbridled Albanians at Tripo- 
litsa In the Peace of Kutchuk-Kainarje 
in 1774, Russia had again been obliged to 
abandon the Greeks to the Ottomans, 
though the Turkish yoke became lighter 
as the power of the Porte grew feebler. 

The Hellenes enriched themselves by 
means of commeice , the sails of the 
merchantmen sent out by the islands 
coveied the Mediterranean During the 
French Revolution almost the entire 
Levant trade of the Venetians and the 
French fell into their hands The number 
of Greek sailois was estimated at ten 
thousand In then stiuggles with the 
pirates their ships had always sailed pie- 
pared foi war, and they had pioduced a 
1 ace of wan lors stout-hearted and capable, 
like the Aimatolcs, who seived in the 
aimies of Euiope In the mountain 
langes of Mania, of Albania, and Thessaly 
still suivived the independent spiiit of the 
wandering shepherds, or “ klephts,” who 
F nevei bowed to the Otto- 

Of*a Greek The children of the 

P a t r 1 o*t merchants who ti aded with 

^ the coasts of Europe studied 

in Western schools, and readily absorbed 
the flee ideals of the Ameiican Union and 
the Fiench Revolution In the year 179b, 
Constantine Rhigas of Pherae sketched in 
Vienna a plan for the rising of his nation, 
and secured an enthusiastic suppoit for 
his aims, which he sang m fiery ballads 

When he was planning to enter into 
relations with Bonaparte, whom he le- 
garded as the hero of freedom, he was 
ariested in Trieste in 1798, and handed 
over by the Austrian police, with five of his 
companions, to the Pasha of Belgrade, 
who executed him He died the death of a 
hero, with the words “ I have sown the 
seed, and my nation will reap the sweet 
fruit ” Adamantios Korais, 1748-1833, 
of Smyrna was working in Pans, together 
with his associates, before the fall of 
Napoleon, to bring about the intellectual 
renascence of the Greeks, the ‘ Palin- 
genesia ” The only thing wanting to these 
associations was a leader, as was also the 
case with the Serbs 

This leader was eventually provided by 
Russia Alexandei Ypsilanti, born of a 
noble Phanariot family, was a grandson of 
the hospodar of Wallachia of the same 
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name who had been murdered by the 
Turks in 1805 at the age of eighty , he was 
a son of that Constantine Ypsilanti who, 
having supported the Servian insurrection, 
had been deposed from the post of hospodar 
of .Wallachia, and had fled into exile As 
the tsar’s adjutant during the Vienna 
Congress, he had inspired that monarch 
with enthusiasm for the Hetaeria 

Relying upon the silent consent of his 
mastei , he went to Kishineff , in Bessarabia, 
in September, 1820, with the object of 
communicating with the leaders of the 
fedeiation in the Danubian principalities, 
in Constantinople, and upon the mainland 
Availing himself of the difficulties caused 
to the Porte by the revolt of Ah Pasha 
of Janina, Alexander Ypsilanti, accom- 
panied by his brother Constantine and 
Piince Cantakuzenos, ciossed the Pruth 
on Maich 6th, 1821, entered Jassy, sent 
a repoit on the same night to the tsar, 
who was awaiting the result of the con- 
gress at Laibach, and forthwitli issued 
an appeal to the Gieek nation On 
Maich I2t]i he staited foi Wallachia , 


not until Apiil 9th did he leach Bucharest 


How the Tsar 
Regarded 
The Greeks 


with 5,000 men But fiom 
that moment the movement 
pioved unfoitunate The 
tsai, whose hands weie tied 


by the Holy Alliance and the influence 
of legitimist theoiies, declaied the Gieeks 
to be lebels, and the Russian consul in 
Jassy openly disappioved of the Phanaiiot 
enteipiise It now became manifest how 
feeble was the populai ity of these leadei s on 
the Danube They weie opposed by the 
Boyars, the peasants fell away fiom them, 
the Serbs held back, and tieachery reigned 
m their own camp To no purpose did the 
“ Sacred Band ” display its heroism at 
Diagashani, in Little Wallachia, on June 
19th, 1821, against the supeiioi foices of 
the Pasha of Silistria and Braila 


On June 26th, Ypsilanti escaped to 
Austrian tcnitoiy, where he spent the 
V)est yeais of his life at Munkacs and 
Theresienstadt in soi rowful impiisonment , 
his health bioke down, and he died shortly 
after his hbeiation on Januaiy 31st, 1828 
The last of the ill-fated band of heioes. 


Georgakis, the son of Nikolaos, blew 
himself up on September 20th, in the 
monastery of Sekko, Moldavia The 
fantastic ideal of a greater Greece, em- 
bracing not only the classic Hellas, but 
also the Danube states of Byzantine 
Greece, thus disappeared for ever The 


Morea was already in full revolt against 
the Turks On April 4th, 1821, the 
insurgents took Kalamate, the capital of 
Messenia, and Patras raised the flag of the 
Cross The fire of revolt spread on every 
side, and destruction raged among the 
Moslems The insuirection was led by 
the national hero, Theodore Kolokotroni, 

. a bold adventurer and able 

A #k general, though his followers 

Agamst the ^ 

ns tans islands did 

excellent service The successes of the 
Greeks ai oused boundless fury in Constanti- 
nople Intense 1 cligious hatred was kindled 
in the Divan, and at the feast of Easter, 
April 22nd, the Patriaich Gregory of 
Constantinople and three metropolitans 
were hanged to the doois of then churches 
In Constantinople and Asia Minor, m the 
Moiea, and on the islands, Islam wieaked 
its fury on the Chiistians 

Enthusiasm for the Greek cause spiead 
thioughout the whole of Europe The 
noblest minds championed the cause of the 
wan 101s, who were mspnied by then noHe 
past with the piide of an indestructible 
nationality, and were defending the Cross 
against the C i csccnt Since the occupation 
of Athens by the Venetians m 1688, the 
eyes of educated Euiope had turned to the 
city of Athene The Venetian engineers, 
Veimada and Felice, had then diawn up 
an accurate p)lan of the Aciopolis and of 
the town, which was published by Fian- 
cescoFanelh in his “ Atene Attica,” 1707 
Du Cange wiote his ” Histoiy of the 
hlmpiie of Constantinople under the 
Fiankish Empeiors ” in 1657, and in 1680 
his ” Histoiia Byzantina ” Since the 
days of George, Duke of Buckingham, 
1592-1628, and Thomas, Eail of Arundel, 
1586 1646, a taste for the collection of 
examples of Gieek art had been increas- 
ing m England Wealthy peers sent 
then agents to Greece and the East, 
or journeyed thither themselves, as did 

Lord Claremont, who com- 
Greek Art j^jssjoned Richard Dalton to 

“ - make sketches of the Greek 

Fashion , , i 

monuments and works ot ait in 

1749 James Stewart and Nicholas Revet t 
published sketches of ” The Antiquities of 
Athens ” in 1751 In 1776 appealed 
Richard Chandler’s “ Travels m Greece ” 
In 1734 the Society of Dilettanti had been 
founded m London with avowedly Phil- 
hellenic objects In 1764 appeared Wme- 
kelmann’s “ History of Ancient Art,” and 
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m 1787 Edward Gibbon completed his Kolokotroni had invested the Arcadian 

“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” fortress of Tnpolitza since the erd of 

From 1812 onwards Beethoven’s opera, April, 1821 All Turkish attempts to 

“ The Rums of Athens," had aroused tears relieve the garrison proved futile, while 

and sympathy m every feeling heart the militia had been drilled into efficient 

Numberless memories and recollections soldiers, and on October 5th, 1821, Tn- 

now carried away the sympathies of politza fell The Greeks perpetrated gross 

Europe, which had only ]ust shaken off barbarities Demetrius Ypsilanti, Alexan- 

_ the yoke of the Corsican con- der’s brother, who also had hitherto 

I '**’**Sh queror In 1821 Philhellenic served in Russia, had been " Archistra- 

Oreek^So/s v/eve formed upon all tegos " since June of that year , but he 

rec ongs support the “ heroes of possessed little reputation ard could not 

Marathon and Salamis " with money and prevent outrages The continued quarrels 

arms The banker, Eynard of Geneva, the and jealousy between the leaders of the 

Wurtemberg General Norman, the French- soldiers and of the civilians crippled the 

man Comte Har court, the United States, power of the insurgents Alexander Mav- 

England King Lewis I of Bavaria, an rogordato, a man of far-reaching imagina- 

artistic enthusiast, and the j:)ainter Hei- tion, undertook, together with Theodore 

degger sent money, arms, and ships, or Negri, the task of giving Hellas a fixed poll t- 

volunteer bands The populations of Europe ical system In November, 1821, Western 

weremspiredby the Greek songs of Wilhelm and Eastern Hellas, and m December the 

Mtiller and the verses of Lord Byron Morea, received constitutions 

" The mountains look on Marathon, and The National Assembly summoned by 
Marathon looks on the sea," and later by Demetrius Ypsilanti to Argos was trans- 

his heroic death, April 19th, 1824, at ferred to Piadha, near the old Epi- 

Missolonghi Even Goethe, the pi nice of dauros, and proclaimed on January 13th, 

poets, with all his indiffeience to politics, 1822, the independence of the Hellenic 

was fascinated by the fervour of the Greek nation and a provisional con- 

and Servian popular songs, and cast his seat*of ^ stitution, which prepared the 

mighty word into the scale of humanity Government ^ monarchy While 

The Russian people had felt ever since v^rnm broke with the Hetaeria, it ap- 
the beginning of the Hellenic wai of in- pointed Mavrogordato as Proedros (presi- 

dependence the warmest sympathy for dent) of the executive council to be at the 

their oppressed brethren, and after the head of affairs, and m an edict of January 

horrors of April 22nd the Government 27th it justified the Greek msunection m 

could no longer resist the exasperation felt the eyes of Europe. Corinth became the 

against the Turks , a storm of indignation seat of government But the old discord, 

sw'ept through the civilised world selfishness, and pride of the several leadeis 

The Russian ambassador, Baron Stroga- precluded any prospect of a favourable 

noff, a Philhellene, spoke vigorously for issue to the insurrection Kurshid Pasha, 

the Christians, and suspended relations after the fall of Ah Pasha of Janina, 

with the Porte in June , and Capodistrias whichfreedtheTurkisharmy of occupation 

announced to the world, in his Note of m Albania, subjugated the Suhotes 

June 28th, an ultimatum to Turkey that As a result of the objectless instiga 
the Turks were no longer entitled to re- tion of Chios to revolt, a fleet landed 

mam in Europe A mood very unpleasmg in April under Kara Ah, and the island 

to Mettermch had come ov6r the fickle was barbarously chastised Indignation 

Metternich Cabinets of Vienna at the Turkish misrule once more filled 

and St James saw with astonish- the European nations, and they hailed 

Fickle Tsar Stroganoff left Con- with joy the annihilation of Kara Ah’s 

stantmople in August Metter- fleet by Andreas Miaouh and Constantine 

nich once more laid stress on the fact Kanari on June 19th In July a large 

that the triumph of the Greek revolution Turkish army under Mahmud Dramah 

was a defeat of the Crown, while Capodi- overran Greece from Phocis to Attica and 

stnas was for the support of the Greeks Argos. The Greek Government fled from 

and for war against Turkey The Porte, Corinth. In spite of all the courage of 

well aware of the discord of the Euro- Mavrogordato and General Count Nor- 

pean Cabinets, showed little willingness mann-Ehrenfels, famous for the attack 

to give way and agree to their demands on Kitzen, Suli was lost, owing to the 
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defeat at Peta on July 16-17, and Western 
Hellas was again threatened. The bold 
Markos Botzaris fell on August 21st, 1823, 
with his Suliotes, in the course of a sortie 
against the besiegers of Missolonghi. 

In his necessity the sultan now sum- 
moned to his aid his most formidable 
vassal, Mehemet Ali of Egypt, He first 
sent his son Ibrahim to Candia for the 
suppression of the revolt, in command of 
his troops, who had been trained by 
French officers. This leader then ap- 
peared in the Morea, February 22nd, 
1825, where the bayonet and his cavalry 
gave him a great superiority over the 
Greeks, who, though brave, were badly 
disciplined and armed. None the less the 
Greeks vigorously pro- 
tested against the protocol 
of peace, which was issued 
by the Powers, of August 
24th, 1824, recommending 
them to submit to the 
Porte and promising the 
sultan’s pardon, after 
almost the whole popula- 
tion of the Island of Psara 
had been slaughtered on 
July 4th. Three parties 
were formed amongst the 
Greeks themselves, one 
under Mavrogordato 
leaning upon England, 
that of Capodistrias lean- 
ing upon Russia, and that 
of Kolettis leaning upon 
France. British influence 
prevailed. On December 
2ist, 1825, the Tsar Alex 


The Sultftn 
in n 

New Guise 



BYRON AS A GREEK SOLDIER 
1 I'” 1 T- brave fight for independence made by 

ander died at 1 aganrog, Greece gainst the Turks stirred the enthusi 
nl asM of Europe. That he might assist the 


help given to the Greeks at that time by 
Lord Cochrane and General Church, by 
Colonels Fabvier, Vautier, and Heydeck, 
did not stop the Turkish advance. On 
June 5th, 1827, the Acropolis again capitu- 
lated, and with it the whole of Greece was 
once again lost to the Hellenes. 
However, a bold attack de- 
livered at a most unexpected 
point shook the throne of the 
sultan. On May 28th, 1826, Mahmud 
II. issued a Hatti-sherif concerning the 
reform of the Janissaries. Upon the 
resistance of these latter they were met 
on the Etmeidan by the well-equipped 
imperial army, supported on this occasion 
by the Ulemas and the people, and were 
mown down with grape- 
shot. The sultan forth- 
with began the formation 
of a new corps upon 
European models. It 
was an event of the most 
far-reaching importance 
for the empire when 
Mahmud first appeared 
at the head of the faithful 
in an overcoat, European 
trousers, boots, and a red 
fez instead of a turban. 
His triumph, however, 
was premature, his armji 
was momentarily weak- 
ened, and the reforms 
were not carried out, 
The invader was alread;y 
knocking once again at 
the door of the empire. 
On October 6th, 1826, his 


plenipotentiaries signed 
and the youthful Nicholas Gr«ks^lepTt‘ Byron an agreement at Akker- 

I. ascended the throne, on January 4th, 1824, and died on April 19 th. mail, agreeing Oil all points 
He quickly suppressed a military revolution to the Russian demands for Servia and the 


in St. Petersburg, and showed his deter- 
mination to break down the influence of 
Metternich. Canning, whose whole sym- 
pathies were with the Greeks, now sent the 
Duke of Wellington to St. Petersburg, and 
on April 4th, 1826, Great Britain and Russia 
signed a protocol, constituting 
Greece, like Servia, a tributary 
vassal state of the Porte, with 
a certain measure of indepen- 
dence. Charles X. of France agreed to 
these proposals, as his admiration had been 
aroused by the heroic defence of Misso- 
longhi, where B5n*on had fallen. Austria 
alone secretly instigated the sultan to 
suppress the Greek revolt. Even the 


The Heroic 
Death of 
Lord Byron 


Daiiubian principalities, but refusing that 
for Greek freedom. In vain did the 
sultan send an ultimatum to the Powct '’ 
on June roth, 1827, representing that 
the right of settling the Greek problem 
was his alone. On April nth, 1827, 
Capodistrias became President of the free 
state of Corfu, under Russian influence, 
and Russia, Britain, and France deter- 
mined to concentrate their fleets in 
Greek waters on July 6th, a month before 
the death of Canning, which filled Greece 
with lamentation. The result of the 
movements was the battle of Navarino, 
October 20th, one of the most murderous 
naval actions in the whole of history ; in 
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four hours nearly I20 Turkish warsliips 
and transports were destroyed. This 
“ untoward event,” as Wellington called 
it — to the wrath of all Canningites — 
implied a further triumph for Russian 
policy, which had already acquired Grusia, 
Imeretia — Colchis, i8ii, and Gulistan, 
1813, Asia, and had secured its rear 
in Upper Armenia by the acquisition of 
Etchmiadzin, the centre of the Armenian 
Church, in the Peace of Turkmancliai, 
1828. Capodistrias, elected to the presi- 
dency of Greece, entered on that office in 
January.. However, the sultan proved 
more obstinate than ever. In a solemn 


Hatti-sherif he proclaimed in all the 
mosques his firm intention to secure his 
independence by war with Russia, 
” which for the last fifty or sixty years 
had been the chief enemy of the Porte.” 
He was without competent officers, and his 
chief need was an army, which he had 
intended to create had he been granted 
time. Thus the main power of the Porte, 
as at the present day, consisted in the 
unruly hordes of Asia, whose natural 
impetuosity could not replace the lack oj 
European discipline and tactical skill. 
” Pluck up all your courage,” Mahmud 
then wrote to his Grand Vizir at the 



THE “MURDEROUS” NAVAL BATTLE OF NAVARINO ON OCTOBER 20tu, U27 
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military headquarters, “ for tlu' daiif^er is 
great.” On May 71 li tlie Russians caossed 
the Pruth in Kiiro])e, and on June 4th, tlie 
Arpatchai in Asia. Ivan Paskevitch con- 
quered th(‘ district of Kars and Achal- 
zich, V)('t\vt'(‘n the Upper Kur and Araxes, 
and secured a- firm base of operations 
against Erzeroum. The Russians on the 

'Tk r' A Danube advanced more slowly. 

The Grand 

• Hraila, on Tune 17th, and of 

*^**«*'‘ Varna, on October nth, 1828, 
that they vent ured to attack the natural 
fortress ol t lu' llalkans. But the approach 
of winter suspeauh'd the indecisive struggle. 

A second campaign wavs tluaeforc' 
necessary to secaii e a decision. In Iwistoi n 
Roumelia tli(' l\ussians seized the haibour 
of Sizebolu, February 15th, 1829, in order 
to provision their army. On FebruaiA' 
24th, Diebich took over the 
suprt'ine command, crossed 
the Danube in May, and on 
June nth defeated and put 
to flight, by means of his 
superior artillery, the army of 
the Gran d Vizir Reshid 
M e h e m e d , at K ul e vc ha . 

Silistria tlitai surrendered, 

June 26th, and in thirttaai 
days, July I4th-2bth, Dicbich 
crossed the Balkans with two 
army corps; wliile on July 
7th Paskevitch had occiqiied 
Erzeroum in Asia. The 
passage of this mountain 
barrier, which was regarded 
as impregnable, la'oduccd 
an overwhelming impression 
upon the Turks, many of 
whom regarded the Russian success as a 
deserved punishment for the sultan’s 
reforms. Diebich ” Sabalkanski ” ad- 
vanced to AdrianoplC. However, Mustafa, 
Pasha of Bosnia, was already advancing. 
Fearful diseases devastated the Russian 
army, which was reduced to 20,000 men. 
None the less Diebich joined hands witli 
Sizebolu on the Black Sea, and with 
Enos on the Ai)gcan Sea, although the 
British fleet appeared in the Dardanelles 
to protect the capital, from which the 
Russians were scarce thirty miles distant. 

Both sides were sincerely anxious for 
peace. However, the sultan’s courage 
was naturally shaken by the discovery of 
an extensive conspiracy among the old 
orthodox party. The Peace of Adrianople, 
secured by the mediation of the Prussian 
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A Russian field marshal, he fought 
in many campaigns, and in the 
■nurkish war of 1821 ) was given the 
surname of "Sabalkanski, ” which 
signifies " Grosser of the Balkans.” 


general, on September 14th, offered con- 
(litions sufficiently severe. Before the 
war the tsar had issued a manifesto 
promising to make no conquests. Now, 
in August, 1828, he demanded possession 
of the Danube islands, of the Asiatic 
coast from Kuban to Nikola] a, the 
fortresses and districts of Atzshur, 
Achalzich, and Achalkalaki, with new 
])rivileges and frontiers for Moldavia, 
Wallacliia, and Sei via. The sultan, under 
pressure of lu'cessity, confirmed the 
London Convention of July bth, 1821, 
in lh(‘ tenth article of the peace. . The 
president, ('apodistrias, received new sub- 
sidies, and loans from the Powers; more- 
over, on July 19th, 1828, the Powers in 
London determined nj)ori an expedition 
to the Morea, the conduct of which was 
entrusted to France. Ibrahim retired, 
while General Maison oc- 
cupied the Peninsula, 
September 7tli The Greek 
army, composed of Palikars, 
troops of the line, and 
Philliellenes, was now armed 
with European weapons ; it 
won a series of victories at 
the close of 1828 at 
Steveniko, Martini, Salona, 
Lutraki, avid Vonizza, and 
b}^ May, 1829, captured 
Lepanto, Missolonghi, and 
Anatoliko. In 1828 the 
Cretan revolt again broke 
out, with successful results. 
On July 23rd, 1829, the 

National Assembly, tired of 
internal dissensions, which 
had repeatedly resulted in 
conferred dictatorial powers 
president. The Peace of 
was concluded on September 
i^th, 1829 ; this extended Russia’s terri- 
tory in Asia, opened the Black Sea to 
Russian trade, and obtained for Greece a 
recognition of its independence from the 
Porte. The Western Powers 
did not at all wish it to become 
a sovereign Power under Rus- 
sian influence, and it was 
finally agreed, on February 3rd, 1830, 
that the independent state should be con- 
fined to as narrow limits as ]'>ossible, from 
the mouth of tbr As])! opot arnos to the 
mouth of the Sperclieias, the Porte 
assenting on April 24th. 

VlADIMIR MiLKOWICZ 

Heinrich Zimmerer 
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FALL OF THE BOURBON MONARCHY 

LOUIS PHILIPPE “KING OF THE FRENCH” 


'^HE French were the first nation to put 
^ an end to the weak j)olicy of the 
Restorations. Their privileg.'d position 
as the “ pioneers of civilisation ” they 
used with that light-hearted energy and 
vigour by which their national character 
is peculiarly distinguished, w'hile main- 
taining the dexterity and the distinction 
which has invariably marked tlieir public 
action. The cup of the Bourbons was 
full to overflowing. It was not that their 
powers of administration were in any 
material degree inferior to those of other 
contemporary royal houses ; such a view 
of the situation would be entirely mistaken. 

They were, however, in no direct con- 
nection with their people, and were 
unable to enter into relations with the 


ruling society of Paris. The restored 
emigres, the descendants of the noble 
families of the period of Louis XV. and 
XVI., whose members had lost their lives 

The Le nc knife of the guillo- 

tine, were unable to appreciate 
o ® . the spirit which animated the 
trance ot e^apolcon Bona- 
parte. This spirit, however, had availed 
itself of the interim which had been granted 
definitely to establish its jwsition, and 
had become a social power which could no 
longer be set aside. Family connections in 
a large number of cases, and the ties of 
social intercourse, ever influential in 
France, had brought the Bonapartists into 
direct relations with the army, and with 
the generals and officers of the emperor 
who had been retired on scanty pensions. 

The floating capital, which had grown to 
an enormous extent, was in its hands, and 
was indispensable to the Government if it 
was to free itself from the burden of a 


foreign occupation. By the decree of 
April 27th, itS25, the reduced noble 
families whose goods had ])een confiscated 
by the nation were' H'lit'ved l>y the grant 
of 5^40,006,000. The decree, however, did 
not imi)ly their restoration to the social 
position they had formerly occupied ; the 


emigrant families might be the pensioners 
of the nation, but could no longer be the 
leading figures of a society which thought 
them tiresome and somewhat out of date. 
Louis XVIIL, a well-disposed monarch, 
and not without ability, died on September 
rK I Y 1824, and was succeeded 

Oharies A. brother Charles X., who 

Of France Count of Artois, in- 

curred the odium of every Euro- 
pean court for his obtrusiveness, his 
avowed contempt for the people, and for 
his crotchety and inconsistent character ; 
he now addressed himself with entire 
success to the task of destroying what 
remnants of popularity the Bourbon family 
had retained. He was, however, tolerably 
well received upon his accession. The 
abolition of the censorship of the Press had 
gained him the enthusiastic praise of Victor 
Hugo, but his liberal tendencies disappeared 
after a short period. Jesuitical priests 
played upon his weak and conceited mind 
with the object of securing a paramount 
position in France under his protection. 

The French, however, nicknamed him, 
from the words of Beranger, the bold 
song writer, “ Charles le Simple ” when he 
had himself crowned in Rheims after the 
old Carolingian custom. His persecution 
of the liberal Press increased the influence 
of the journalists. The Chambers showed 
no hesitation in rejecting the law of censor- 
ship introduced by his Minister, Villele. 
When he dissolved them, barricades were 
again raised in Paris and volleys fired upon 
citizens. Villele could no longer remain at 
the helm. Martignac, the soul of the new 
Ministry which entered on office 

• January 5th, 1828, was a 
Ministry in / 1 j 11 

Power honour, and especially 

adapted to act as mediator. 
His clear intellect raised him a head and 
shoulders above the mass of the' Royalists. 
He wished for moderation and progress, 
but he never possessed Charles’s affection, 
and was no statesman. Charles opposed 
Martignac’s diplomacy with the help of his 
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confidants, Polignac and others ; and Charles had issued in June, 1828, relating 
while Martignac seemed to the king to be to religious brotherhoods and clerical 
“ too little of a Villele,” public opinion education. Martignac’s government, he 
accused him of being “ too much of a said, demoralised society, and the moment 
Villcde.” His laws as to elections and the was near in which the oppressed people 
Press seemed too liberal to Charles ; his must have recourse to force, in order to 
interference in the Church and the schools rise up in the name of the infallible Pope 
roused the fury of the Jesuits; and the against the atheistic king. Martignac’s 
Abbe Lamennais, who had been won back Cabinet could claim an important foreign 
by them, compared the king with Nero and success when the Marquis de Maison, who 
Diocletian. Lamennais attacked the led an expeditionary corps to the Morea, 
Gallican Church of “atheistic” France, compelled the Egyptians, under Ibrahim 
called the constitutional monarchy of Pasha, to retreat in August, 1828, and 
Charles the most abominable despotism thwarted Metternich’s plan of a quadruple 
which had ever burdened humanity, and alliance for the forcible pacification of 
scathingly assailed the ordinances which Russia and Turkey. But when Martignac 



CHARLES X., KING OF FRANCE 

On the death of Louis XVIII. in 1824, his brother, Charles X., succeeded to the throne. Prior to that, the direction of 
affairs had been largely in his hands owing to the weakness of the king, and by his obtrusiveness and his avowed 
contempt for the people he had incurred the odium of every European court. Though he was fairly well received upon 
his accession, he quickly alienated the sympathies of his people, and he was compelled to abdicate in 1830. 
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THREE NOTABLE MINISTERS OF FRANCE UNDER CHARLES X. 

The rapidly-growing unpopularity of the French king, Charles X., was shared by the Ministry of Vill61e, which was 
defeated at the polls. Martignac, the soul of the new Ministry, which entered office on January Oth, aimed at 
moderation and progress and met with opposition from Charles. When Martignac withdrew, in 1820, his place was 
taken by Polignac, but his position as head of the Bourbon Ministry did not commend itself to the people of France, and 
the revolt against the rule of Charles soon drove that monarch from the throne, thus ending the Bourbon regime. 

wished to decentralise the French admini- commanded him to cut off the head of the 


stration, and brought in Bills for this pur- 
pose in February, 1829, he was deserted 
by everyone. The extreme Right allied 
itself with the Left ; Martignac withdrew 
the proposals in April, and on August 8th, 
1829, Polignac took his place. 

The name of Jules Polignac seemed to 
the country a presage of coups d’etat and 
anti-constitutional reaction. The new 
Ministry included not a single popular 
representative amongst its members. A 
cry of indignation was heard, and the Press 
made the most violent attacks on the new 
Minister. The Duke of Broglie placed 
himself at the head of the society formed to 
defend the charter, called “ Aide-toi, le ciel 
t’aidera”; republicans, eager for the fray, 
grouped themselves round Louis Blanqui, 
Etienne Arago, and Armand Barb's. 

The newspaper, “ National,” began its 
work on behalf of the Orleans family, 
for whom Talleyrand, Thiers, Jacques 
Lafhte the banker, and Adelaide, the 
sister of Duke Louis Philippe, cleared 
the road. Even Metternich, Wellington, 
and the Emperor Nicholas advised that no 
coup d’etat should be made against the 
Charta. Charles, however, remained the 
untaught emigrant of Coblenz, and did not 
understand the new era; he 
Of^th *^*^”'**^ saw in every constitutionalist 
o * .. a supporter of the re volution- 

ary party and a Jacobin. 
Polignac was the dreamer of the restora- 
tion, a fanatic without any worldly wisdom, 
whom delusions almost removed from the 
world of reality, who considered himself, 
with his limited capacity, to be infallible. 
The Virgin had appeared to him and 


hydra of democracy and infidelity. 

Polignac, originally only Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, became on November 
17th, 1829, President of the Cabinet 

Council. In order to gain over the nation, 

. . which was hostile to him, he 

f l^ried to achieve foreign suc- 
. ^ V cesses for it. He laid stress on 
e renc principle of the freedom of 

the ocean as opposed to Great Britain’s 
claims to maritime supremacy, and 
sketched a fantastic map of the Europe 
of the future ; if he could not transform 
this into reality, at all events military 
laurels should be won at the first oppor- 
tunity which presented itself. 

The Dey of Algiers had been offended by 
the French, and had aimed a blow at their 
consul, Deval, during an audience. Since 
he would not listen to any remonstrances, 
France made preparations by land and 
sea. In June, 1830, the Minister of War, 
Count Bourmont, landed with 37,000 
men near Sidi-Ferruch, defeated the Al- 
gerians, sacked their camp, and entered 
the capital on July 6th, where he cap- 
tured much treasure. He banished the 
Dey, and was promoted to be marshal 
of France. Algiers became French, but 
Charles and Polignac were not destined 
to enjoy the victory. 

The new elections, for which writs were 
issued after the Chamber of Deputies had 
demanded the dismissal of Polignac, proved 
unfavourable to the Ministry and forced 
the king either to change the Ministry 
or make some change in the constitution. 
The Jesuits at that time had not yet 
adequately organised their political system, 
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and were in France more obscure than in 
Belgium and Germany. However, they 
thought themselves sure of their ground, 
and advised the king to adopt the latter 
alternative, notwithstanding the objections 
of certain members of his house, including 
the dauphine Marie Ther 'se. 

Meanwhile, the Press and the parties 
in opposition became more confident ; 
Royer-Collard candidly assured Charles 
that the Chamber would oppose every one 
of his Ministrie s. Charles, however, only 
listened to Polignac’s boastful confidence, 
and at the opening of the Chambers on 
March 2nd, 1830, in his speech from the 
throne he threatened the opposition in 
such unmistakable terms that doctrinaires 
as well as ultra-Libera^.s detected the un- 
sh athing of the royal sword. Pierre 
Antoine Berryer, the most brilliant orator 
of legitimacy, and perhaps the greatest 
French orator of the century, had a lively 
passage of arms in the debate on the 
address with Francois Guizot, the clever 
leader of the doctrinaires, and was de- 
feated ; the Chamber, by 221 votes against 
181, accepted on March i6th a peremp- 
tory answer to the address, which in- 
formed the monarch that his Ministers 
did not possess the confidence of the nation 
and that no harmony existed between the 
Government and the Chamber. Charles, 
however, saw that the monarchy itself 
was at stake, declared his resolutions 
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unaltera1)le, and insisted that he would 
never allow his Crown to be humiliated. 
He prorogued the Chambers on March 
19th until September ist, and dismissed 
prefects and officials ; whereupon the 
221 were feted throughout France. Charles 
in some perturbation then demanded from 
his Ministers a statement of the situation. 
But Polignac’s secret memorandum of 
April 14th lulled his suspicions again. 

It said that only a small fraction of the 
nation was revolutionary and could not be 
dangerous ; the charter was the gospel, 
and a peaceful arrangement was easy. 
Charles dissolved the Chambers on May 
i6th, and summoned a new one 
for August 3rd. Instead of 
recalling Villele, he strengthened 
the Ministiy by followers of 
On May 19th De Chantelauze 
and Count Peyronnet came in as Minister 
of Justice and Minister of the Interior. 

The appointment of Peyronnet was, in 
Charles’ own words, a slap in the face for 
public opinion, for there was hardly an 
individual more hated in France ; he now 
continually advised exceptional measures 
and urged a coup d’etat against the 
provisions of the Charta. In order to 
facilitate the victory of the Government 
at the new elections, he explained in his 
proclamation to the people on June 13th 
that he would not give in. But the 
society “ Aide-toi, le ciel t’aidera ” secured 


The King’s 
Defiance of 
the People 

Polignac. 
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the re-election of the 221 ; the opposition 
reached the number of 272 ; the ^Iinistry, 
on the other liand, had only 145 votes. 

Disorders were visible in the whole of 
France. Troops were sent to quiet them, 
but the Press of every shade of opinion 
fanned the flame. Charles saw rising 
before him the shadow of his brother, 
whom weak concessions had brought to 
the guillotine ; spoke of a dictatorship ; 
and, being entirely under Polignac’s 
influence, inclined towards the plan of 


adopting exceptional measures and re- 
asserting his position as king. On July 
2bth live royal ordinanre s were pul)lislied. 
In th se the freedom of the Press as 
establish; (1 l)y law was grc'atly limited ; 
the (hambers of Dei)utics, though 
only just elected, were again dis- 
solved ; a new law for reorganising the 
elections was proclaimed, and a chamber 
to be chosen in accordance with this 
method was summoned for Sepi< inl)> r 
28th. In other words, war was dt e Ian d 



iMii e/Vi-iUKtL ue IMfc. MUliiL JJt, VILLfc. BY THE CITIZENS UF PARIS 
The Paris Revolution of 1830 was brief but decisive, ending in the dethronement of Charles X. For three days — from 
July 23th till the 29th— Paris was in a state of revolution. The populace attacked the H6tel de Ville and the Tuileries, 
the capture of the former, after a spirited defence by the National Guard, being shown in the above picture. 
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LEADERS IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 18:i0 
The best known political writer in France at the time, Adolphe Thiers, wrote the “ Histciredela Rt'volutioi Fran^aise,” 
which obtained a rapid popularity. An opponent of the Polignac administration, he declared for a change of dynasty, 
and in his liberal policy was supported by the financiers Jacques Laffitte, and Casimir Ptirier, who had a large 
following, enjoying unlimited influence among the property-owning citizens, who were joined by some of the nobility. 


upon the eonstitution. According to para- 
graph 14 of the charter, the king “ is chief 
head of the state. He has command of 
the military and naval forces ; can declare 
war, conclude peace, alliances, and com- 
mercial treaties ; has the right of making 
appointments to every office in the public 
service, and of issuing the necessary 
regulations and decrees for the execution 
of the laws and the security of the state.” 
Had the king, as indeed was maintained 
by the journals supporting the Ministry, 
ventured to claim the power 
of ruling through his own 
decrees, for which he alone 
was responsible, then all 
regulations as to the state of 
the legislature and the sub- 
ordination of the executive 
would have been entirely 
meaningless. Paris, desiring 
freedom, was clear upon this 
point, and immediately set 
itself with determination to 
the task of resistance. The 
first day began w^ith the 
demonstrations of the 
printers, who found their 
occupation considerably re- 
duced by the Press censor: 
ship. This movement was accompanied 
by tumultuous demonstrations of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the general 
public in the Palais Royal, and the 
windows of the unpopular Minister’s 
house were broken. On the morning of the 
second day the liberal newspapers appeared 
without even an attempt to gain the 
necessary authorisation from the autho- 
rities. They contained a manifesto couched 
in identical language and including the 
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following sentence : “In the present state 
of affairs obedience ceases to be a duty.” 
The author of this composition was 
Adolphe Thiers, at that time the best 
known political writer in France, born in 
Marseilles, April 15th, 1797, and practising 
as advocate in Aix in 1820. In 1821 he came 
to Paris and entered the office of the 
“ Constitutionnel,” and co-operated in the 
foundation of several j^eriodicals, writing 
at the same time his “ Histoire de la 
Revolution Fran^aise,” in ten volumes, 
1823-1827. This work was 
rather a piece of journalism 
than a scientific history. It 
attained rapid popularity 
among the liberal bourgeois 
as it emphasised the great 
successes and the valuable 
achievements of the Revolu- 
tion, while discountenancing 
the aberrations of the lament- 
able excesses of an anarchical 
society ; constitutionalism and 
its preservation were shown 
to be the results of all the 
struggles and sacrifices which 
France had undergone to 
secure freedom and power of 
self-determination to nations 
at large. Thiers also supported the view 
of the members that the charter of 1814 
provided sufficient guarantees for the 
preservation and exercise of the rights 
of the people. These, liowever, must be 
retained in their entirety and protected 
from the destructive influences of malicious 
misinterpretation. Such protection he 
considered impossible under the govern- 
ment of Charles X. He was equally dis- 
trustful of that monarch’s son, the Duke 



LAFAYETTE 

Author of the “Rights of Man' 
theory, and the patriarch of the 
Revolution, he commanded the Na- 
tional Guard in the rising of 1830. 
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of Angouleme, and had already pretty 
plainly declared for a change of dynasty 
and the deposition of the royal line of the 
House of Bourbon in favour of the 
Orleans branch. Thiers and his journal- 
istic friends were supported by a number 
of the advocates present in Paris, in- 
cluding the financiers Jacques Laffitte 
and Casimir Perier. They also possessed 
a considerable following and enjoyed 
unlimited influence among the property- 
owning citizens, who were again joined 
by the independent nobility excluded 
from court. They gave advice upon 
the issue of manifestoes, while Marmont, 
the Duke of Ragusa and military com- 
mander in Paris, strove, with the few 
troops at his disposal, to suppress the noisy 
gatherings of the dis- 
satisfied element, which 
had considerably in- 
creased by July 27th. 

Paris began to take up 1 j 

arms on the following 

night. On the 28th, 

thousands of workmen, 

students from the poly- 

technic schools, doctors, 

and citizens of every 

profession, were fighting 

behind numerous barri- 

cades, which resisted all 

the efiorts of the troops. 

Marmont recognised his " 

inability to deal with the 
revolt, and advised the 
king, who was staying 

. .P’ , . f -1 1 After the Revolution 

with his family and Charles X. from the 
Ministers in Saint Cloud, the eldest son of Ph 
to withdraw the ordi- crown, and und. 
nances. Even then a 
rapid decision might have caused a 
change of feeling in Paris, and have 
saved the Bourbons, at any rate for the 
moment ; but neither the king nor 
Polignac suspected the serious danger 
confronting them, and never supposed 
that the Parisians would be able to stand 
against 12,000 troops of the line. This, 

. . indeed, was the number that 

ans in Marmont may have concen- 
the^Kin*^**'** trated from the garrisons in 
^ theimmediateneighbourhood. 

In view of the well-known capacity of the 
Parisians for street fighting, their bravery 
and determination, this force would 
scarce have been sufficient, even granting 
their discipline to have been unexception- 
able, and assuming their readiness to 


support the king’s cause to the last. The 
troops, however, were by no means in 
love with the Bourbon liierarchy, and no 
one felt any inclination to risk his life on 
behalf of such a ridiculous coxcomb as 
Polignac, against whom the revolt appeared 
'rt c ij- chiefly directed. The regi- 
Detert to ments advancing upon Paris 

from the neighbouring ])ro- 

the Revolters i u 1 • 11 

Vinces halted in ( 1 h* subui bs. 

Within Paris itself two regiments of tlie 
line were won over by the brother (d 
Laffitte, the financier, and deserted to the 
revolters. During the forenoon of July 
29th, Marmont continued to hold the 
Louvre and the Tuileries with a few thou- 
sand men. In the afternoon, however, a 
number of armed detachments made their 
way into the Louvre 
through a gap caused by 
i the retreat of a Swiss 

[ battalion, and Marmont 

was forced to retire into 
the Champs Elysees. In 
the evening the marshal 
rode off to Saint Cloud 
with the news that the 
movement in Paris could 
imilllllln^ no longer be su])pressed 

by force, and that the 
king’s only course of 

of the revolt. Marmont 
had done all he could for 
the Bouii)ou luonarchv 
"f V tlie very iiiad(‘quale 

>f 18 : 10 , which drove , ^ i • L i* i 

irone, Louis Philippe, lOlCC at lllS dlSpoSal, and 


Paris in 
Arms against 
the King 


with tlie very iiuidequare 

After the Revolution of 18 : 10 , which drove , .1 u 

Charles X. from the throne, Louis Philippe. at lllS dlSpoSal, and 

the eldest son of Philip “ EgalittS" received waS nOW foi'Cecl to eildure 
the crown, and under her “citizen king” Uie aspcrsioilS of treachery 
France regained some cf her old prosperity, 

ave caused a Angouleme before the guard. This member 
iris, and have of the Bourbon family, who had been 
ny rate for the none too brilliantly gilted Vy Prox idence, 
the king nor was entirely s])oiled l^y the uli i ;i legitimist 
serious danger rulers and pi ii*sts, who pi ais('d his Siiauish 
aever supposed campaign as a brilliant militaiy achieve- 
Lie able to stand ment, ami compart'd llu' attack 011 the 
:he line. This, Trocadero to Marengo and Austeiiitz. A 
le number that prey to the many illusions eiuanatiiig from 
y have concen- the brain of the “ sous of Saint Louis,” 
he garrisons in it was left to his somewhat nobler and 
! neighbourhood, larger-minded father to inform him that 
capacity of the even kings might condescend to return 
g, their bravery thanks, at any rate to men wlio had risked 
5 force would their lives in their defence, 
t, even granting Marmont was, moreover, mistaken in 
en unexception- his idea that Charles could retain his 
ir readiness to throne for his family by negotiations, by 
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the dismissal of Poli;;uac, by the rocogni- visited almost (‘very country in Europe, 

tion of recent elections. ()i even by abdica- and in Nortli Anu rica had enjoyed the 

tion in favour of liis grandson Henry, oppoi tiimty ol bi coiniiig ac(|uainted with 

afterwards Count of Chainbord. The fate of tlu* denioei atie state' and its powers of 

the Bourbons was decided on July doth, solving the greatest tasks without the 

and the only question for solution was sup})oi ( of princes or standing armies, 

whether their place should be taken by Consequently upon his return to France 
a republic or by a liberal constitutional lie was considered a Eilieral, was both 
monarchy under the princes of Orleans. • hated and h'ared by th(‘ royal family, 
Louis Philip])e, son of the Duke' of and Ix'canu' highly [lopular with the 

Orleans and of the Princess Louise Marie ])(‘()pU‘, the more so as he liv('d a very 

Adelaide of Penthi(''Vre. had been given simpk' life not wit hstanding his regained 

on his birth, October t)th, 1.77^, the tith' wealth; lie associated with thi' citizens, 

of the Duke of Valois, and afterwards of invited their children to play with his 

Duke of Chartres. During the Revolution sons and daughters, and in wet weather 



THE DEPUTIES OFFERING THE LIEUTENANCY OF FRANCE TO THE DUKE OF ORLEANS 
Meeting at the Bourbon Palace on July .‘lOth, 1830, the deputies offered the “ lieutenancy of the kingdom ” to the Duke 
of Orleans, who had become popular with the people. He at first hesitated, but on the following day, acting, it is said, 
on the advice of Talleyrand, accepted the office. Reading from left to right, the figures in the above picture are : 
Aug. P<5rier, Aug. Hilarion de Keratry, Berard, Baron B. Delessert, Duke of Orleans, General Sebastiani, A. de St. 
Aignan, Charles Dupin, Andr^ Gallot, Dugas-Montbel, Duchaffaud, General Count Mathieu Dumas, Bernard de Rennes. 

he had called himself General Egaliti?, would put up his umbrella and go to the 

and Duke of Orleans after the death of his market and talk with the saleswomen, 

father, the miserable liliertine who had He had become a veiy capal>](' man of 

voted tor till' (leatli of Louis XVI. As business, and was highly esti'i'ined in 

he had been supported by Dumouriez the financial waiiid. Complicity on Ins 

in his candidature for the throne, he was part in the overthrow of his n la fives 

obliged to leave Fi anct' after the flight of cannot be proved - such action was indeed 

that leader. He had then l)een forced unnecessary ; but there can be no doubt 

to lead a \ ery wandering life, and even to that he (h'siii'd their fall, and turned it to 

earn his la ead in Switzerland as a school- his own advantage. In bis retreat at 

master. Forgiveness for his father’s sins Rainey at Neuilly he received the message 

and for his own secession to the revolters of Laflitte and the information from 

had long been withheld by the royal house, Tliiers in jx'rson tliat the (;iiam 1 )er would 

until he was at length recognised as apjioint him lieuttmant-gcneral to the 

the head of the House of Orleans. He had king and invest him with full power. 
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The Doom of 
the Bourbon 


He then returned to Paris, and was there 
entrusted by Charles X. with that office 
in his own name and as representative 
of Henry V., who was still a minor. 
He conformed his further procedure to 
the spirit of these commands 
as long as he deemed this 
^ . course of action favourable to 

I* ♦. . jL 

his own interests. As soon as 
he became convinced that the king’s word 
was powerless, he announced the monarch’s 
abdication, but kept silence upon the fact 
tliat he had abdicated in favour of his 
grandson. No doubt the representations 
ot his adherents that he alone could save 
Fi ance from a republic largely contributed 
to the (k'lermination of his decision. 

Oil July 31st it was definitely decided 
that France should be permanently re- 
lieved of the Bourbons who had been 
imposed upon her ; however, concerning 
the future constitution widely divergent 
opinions prevailed. The decision lay with 
the MaKiucss of Lafayette, the author of 


the “ Rights of Man ” theory, the patriarch 
of the Revolution, who had already taken 
over the command of the National Guard 
on the 29th, at the request of the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Republicans, who had 
been responsible for all the work of 
slaughter, and had inspired the people to 
take up arms, reposed full confidence in 
him as a man after their own heart, and 
entrusted him with the office of dictator. 
The rich bourgeoisie, and the journalists 
in connection with them, were, however, 
afraid of a Republican victory and of the 
political ideals and social questions which 
this party might advance for solution. 
France’s liberalism which first 

“StiVen became a political force in 
‘ France is distinguished by a 

tendency to regulate freedom in 
proportion to social rank, and to make the 
exercise of political rights conditional 
upon education and income. The financial 
magnates of Paris expected to enter 
unhindered into the inheritance of the 



inn MAK«..n ur inn JNAIIUMAL LfUAKU TU KAMBOUILLiil 
Realisino: that the nation was at last tired of the Bourbon dynasty, Charles X. abdicated in favour of his young 
grandson Henry V . ; but France preferred Louis Philippe, and he was called to the throne. He naturally wished to have 
his inconvenient cousin out of the country, and to hasten his departure a march of the National Guard to Rambouillet, 
where Charles was at that time residing, was organised. The march was more like a holiday procession than an 
intimidating movement, being joined by crowds of people, some on vehicles and others on foot, singing the Marseillaise 
and shouting “ Vive la liberty ! ’’ The movement, however, had the desired result, Charles leaving France for England. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE TAKING THE OATH OF THE CONSTITUTION ON AUGUST »TH, \m0 
Before a brilliant assembly of the Chambers, as shown in the above picture, Louis Philippe took the oath 
of the Constitution on August 9th, 1830, and from that time entitled himself “The King of the French.” 


Legitimists, and permanently to secure 
the powers of government so soon as peace 
had been restored. For this purpose they 
required a constitutional king of their 
own opinions, and Louis Philippe was 
their only choice. He probably had no 
difficulty in fathoming their designs, but he 
hoped when once established on the 
throne to be able to dictate his own terms 
and address himself forthwith to the task 
of reducing the Republican party to 
impotence. He proceeded in a solemn 
procession to the town hall, with the object 
of winning over Lafayette by receiving 
the supreme power from his hands. The 
old leader considered this procedure 
entirely natural, constituted himself pleni- 
potentiary of the French nation, and 
concluded an alliance with the “ citizen- 
king,” whom he introduced, tricolour in 
hand, to the people as his own candidate. 

In less than a week the new constitution 
had been drawn out in detail. It was to 
be “ the direct expression of the rights 
• , of the French nation ” ; the 
France s became head of the state 

national will, and was to 
Constitution observe the constitu- 

tion upon his accession. The two Chambers 
were retained ; an elected deputy was 
to sit for five years, and the limits of age 
for the passive and the active franchise 
were fixed respectively at thirty and 
twenty-five years. The right oi giving 


effect to the different tendencies which 
were indispensable to the existence of a 
constitutional monarchy as conceived by 
liberalism was reserved for the legislature. 
Such were the provisions for trial by 
jury of offences against the Press laws, for 
'Tk v !.• the responsibility of Ministers, 
CharleV liberty to teachers, for 

n I . compulsorv education in the 

Rambouillet ^ ^ \ ^ t .i 

elementary schools, for the 

yearly vote of the conscription, and so 
forth. The deputies chosen at the last 
election passed the proposals by a large 
majority, 219 against 38. Of the peers, 
eighty-nine were won over to their side ; 
eigliteen alone, including Chateaubriand, 
the novelist of the romantic school, 
suf)ported the rights of Henry V. 

In the meantime, Charles had retired 
from Saint Cloud to Rambouillet, retaining 
the Guards and certain regiments which 
had remained faithful ; he once again 
announced his abdication, and that oi 
Angouleme, to the Duke of Orleans, and 
ordered him to take up the government 
in the name of Henry V. To this demand 
Louis Philippe sent no answer ; he con- 
fined his efforts to getting his incon- 
venient cousin out of the country, which 
he already saw at his own feet. When his 
representations produced no effect in this 
direction, his adherents organised a march 
of the National Guard to Rambouillet, a 
movement which, though more like a 
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holiday procession than aft intimidating 
movement, brought about the desiied 
result The Bourbons and then pkrasites 
showed not a spark of knightly spiiit , 
not the smallest attempt was made to 
teach the insolent Parisians a lesson, or 
to let them feel the weight of the “ Legiti- 
mist sword With ostentatious delibeia- 
'Tk n ^ move was made from 

® Rambouillet to Cherbourg 

Charles X awakening the smallest 

sign of sympithy Charles X 
betook himself for the moment to England 
On November 6th, 1836, he died in Gorz, 
where the Duke of Angouleme also p issed 
away on June 3rd, 1844 To the Duchess 
Mane Caioline of Berry, the daughter of 
Francis I of Naples, remained the task of 
Stirling up the loyalists of La Vendee 
against the government of the treacherous 
Duke of Orleans, and of weaving, at the 
risk of her life, intrigues for civil war 111 
France In spite of her captuie, Novem- 
ber 7th, 1832, at Nantes, she might have 
been a source of serious embarrassment to 
Louis Philippe, and peihap^ have turned 
his later difiiculties to the advantage of 
her son, if she had not fallen into disfavour 
with her own family, and with the ai rogant 
legitimists, on account of her secret mar- 
riage with a son of the Sicilian piince of 
Campifranco, the Conte Ettoie Carlo 
Lucchesi Palli, to whom slie bore a son, 
the later Duca della Giazia, while in 
captivity at Blaye, near Bordeaux Her 
last son by hei first marriage, the Count 
of Chambord, contented himself through- 
out his life with the pioud consciousness 
of being the legal King of Fiance, 
however, the resources of the good Henry 
were too limited for him to become 
dangerous to any government 
France had thus relieved herself of the 
Bourbons at little 6r no cost , she was 
now to try the experiment of living under 
the House of Oi leans, and under a con- 
stitutional monarchy The Republicans 
_ were surprised at their deser- 

„ tion by Lafayette , they could 
observe that the mass 
^ ^ of people who were insensible 

to political conviction and accustomed to 
follow the influences of the moment, hailed 
with acclamation the new constitution 
adjusted by the pi osperous Liberals For 
the moment they retired into private life 
with ill-concealed expressions of dissatis- 
faction, and became the nucleus for a 
party of malcontents which was speedily 
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reinforced by recruits from every direction. 
“ The King of the French,” as the Duke 
of Orleans entitled himself from August 
9th, 1830, at the very outset of his govern- 
ment stirred up a dangerous strife, and by 
doing so undermined his own position, 
which at first had seemed to be founded 
upon the national will He ought to have 
honourably and openly enforced the 
“Republican institutions” which, upon 
Lafayette’s theoiy, weie meant to be the 
enviionment of his royal pjwei , he ought 
to have appeared as representing the will 
of the nation, and should in any case have 
left his fate exclusively in the hands of 
the people He attempted, however, to 
secure his recognition fiom the great 
Powers, to assei t his claims to considera- 
tion among the othei dynasties of Euiope, 
and to gam their confidence for himself 
and France Prince Metternich supported 
him m these attempts as soon as he ob- 
served that the influences of the Left had 
been nullified, and that the new king was 
making a serious effort to sujipress that 
party The Austrian chancelloi fully re- 
cognised that Louis Philippe, m pi eventing 
the foimation of a Republic 
omC***"*** by his Intel vention, had done 
n . good seivice to the cause of 
our ons ^ eactioii , he readily thanked 
him for his election of a constitutional 
till one, wheieby the monai clues had been 
spaied the necessity of again taking the 
field against a Republican Fiance The 
Bonapartists had pioposed to bung for- 
ward an opposition candidate to Louis 
Philippe in the person of the highly gifted 
and ambitious son of Napoleon I , “le fils 
de rhomme,” and the Aichduchess Mane 
Louise, who had been brought up under the 
care of his grandfather in Vienna 

The untimely death of the excellent Duke 
of Reichstadt, who succumbed to a gallop- 
ing consumption on July 22nd, 1832, which 
was not, as often stated, the result of 
excessive self-indulgence, freed “the ci tizen- 
king ” from a danger which had threatened 
to increase with eveiy year At the end 
of August England lecognised uncon- 
ditionally and without reserve the new 
government in France , her example was 
followed by Austria and Piussia, to the 
extreme vexation of the Tsai Nicholas I 
The House of Orleans might thus far con- 
sider itself at least tolerated as the successor 
of the French Bourbons 
Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
Arthur Kleinschmidt 




THE NEW REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 

NATIONALIST AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
MOVEMENTS IN THE ’THIRTIES 


'^HE. events of i8 jo in Paris introdviced were therefore too weak to exclude a 

a new revolutionary period in Europe nat ion Iroiii the exercise of its natural 

which was to produce far more compre- right of. self-government when that nation 

hensive and in'i inanent transformations was ready to stake its l)lood and treasure 

than the Revolution of 1789. From that on the issue. Other peoi)les living under 

date was broken the spc'll of the reaction- conditions apparently or actually intoler- 

ary theoiy whicli foii)ade all efforts for the ^ able might l)e tcm])t('d to follow 

identification of monarchical and popular of^NMional example and to revolt, 
rights, and demanded blind submission to Frictio*n ^ weight of a foreign yoke, 
the decrees of the government. a term implying not only the 

This tyranny had been abolished by the rule of a conqueror king, l)ut also that 

will of a people which, notwithstanding of a foreigner legally in possession of the 

internal dissensions, was united in its op- throne, is more than ever galling if not 

position to the Bourbons. Thirty or forty supported u])on a community of interests, 

thousand men, with no military organisa- The strong aversion wliich springs from 
tion and without [)reparation of any kind, the contact of characters fundamentally 

had defeated in street fighting twelve discordant can never be overcome oven by 

thousand troops of the line, under the consideration of the mutual advantages 

command of an exj)erienced general, a to be gained from the union, however great 

marshal of the Grand Army of Napoleon I. these advantages may be. Repugnance 

Though gained l)y bloodslied, the victory and animosity, purely sentimental in their 

was not misused or stained by atrocities origin, and impossible of suppression by 

France of any kind; at no time was any any process of intellectual exercise, arc 

Undc/a New made to introduce influences as important in national as in 

D n St a condition of anarchy. Upon individual life. Irritated ambition, exag- 

^ the capture of the Louvre by gerated pride, the under and over estima- 

bands of armed citizens, little damage had tion of defects and advantages, arc so 

been done, and the artistic treasures of the many causes of national friction, with 

palace had been safely removed from the tremendous struggles and political con- 

advance of the attacking party. In the vulsions as their consequence, 

course of a fortnight a new constitution . To prefer national sentiment to political 
had been organised by the joint action of necessity is naturally an erroneous doctrine, 

th(' k'ading citizens, a new regime had been because contrary to the fundamental laws 

established in every branch of the adminis- of civilisation, which define man’s task as 

tration, and a new dynasty had been the conquest of natural forces by his in- 

entrusted with supieme power. It had tellectual j)ower for his own good. Yet 

been shown that revolutions did not , such a doctrine is based at 

necessity imply the destruction of social upon the ascertained 

order, but might also become a means to vitaUt* ^ notwithstanding 

the attainment of political rights. * » » y intellectual ]')rogress, 

Proof had thus been given that it was instinct is more powirful than n ason, and 

possible for a people to impose its will that the influences of instinct must be 

upon selfish and misguided governments, remembered both by nations and indiN- id uals 

even when protected by armed force. in the pursuit of their several needs. 

The so-called conservative Great Powers In nineteenth-century Europe the de- 

were not united among themselves, and velopment of inherent national powers was 
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entirely justified, if only because for 
centuries it had been neglected and 
thwarted, or had advanced, if at all, by a 
process highly irregular Many European 
countries had developed a political vitality 
under, and as a consequence of, monarchical 
government , and if this vitality was to 
become the realisation of the popular will 
^ . it must first gam assurance of 

c a ions value and importance. 

Or n7ua«on acquire the light of self- 

rganisa ion 

tested in a series of trials which would prove 
its vital power and capacity, or would at least 
determine the degree of dependency which 
should govern its relations to other forces 
Hence it is that national revolutions aie 
the substratum of European political 
history after the Vienna Congress Hence 
it IS that cabinet governments were 
gradually forced to undertake tasks of 
national importance which had never 
before even attracted their notice Hence, 
too, such nations as were vigoious and 
capable of development must be organised 
and tested before entering upon the 
struggle for the transformation of society — 
a struggle which ultimately ovei shadowed 
national aspirations and became itself the 
chief aim and object of civilised endeavour 
The oppression of an alien rule to which 
Europe had been forced to submit was, 
if not entirely overthrown, at any rate 
shaken to its foundations The tyranny 
undei which the Chiistian inhabitants of 
the Balkan countries had groaned since 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
which had entirely checked every tendency 
to progress, was now in process of dissolu- 
tion Among the Slav races of the Balkans 
the Servians had freed themselves by their 
own power, and had founded the begin- 
nings of a national community With 
unexampled heroism, which had iisen 
almost to the point of self-immolation, the 
Greeks had saved their nationality, and 
had united a considerable portion of their 
Greek numbers into a self-contained 
XI 1* state In Germany and Italy the 
N.no«.hty movement, together 

With the political, had been 
crushed m the name of the conservative 
Great Powers and their “ sacred alliances , 
m this case it was only to be expected that 
the influence of the French Revolution 
would produce some tangible effect It was, 
however, in two countries, where systems 
unusually artificial had been created 
by the arbitrary action of dynasties 
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and diplomatists, that these influences 
became earliest and most permanently 
operative m the new kingdom of the 
United Netherlands, and m Poland under 
the Russian protectorate 

In 1813 and 1815, the Dutch had taken 
an honourable share m the general struggle 
for liberation from the French yoke , they 
had formed a constitution which, while 
providing a sufficient measure of self- 
government to the nine provinces of their 
kingdom, united those nine into a uniform 
body politic They had abolished their 
aristocratic republic, which had been 
leplaced by a limited monarchy , the son 
of their last hereditary stadtholder. Prince 
William Frederic of Orange, had been 
made king, with the title of William I , 
and so far eveiy thing had been done that 
conseivative diplomacy could possibly 
desire Conservatism, however, declined 
to allow the Dutch constitution to continue 
its couise of historical development, and 
proceeded to rum it by the artificial 
addition of Belgium — a proceeding which 
may well serve as an example of the in- 
competent bureaucratic policy of Prince 
g . Metteinich The Orange king 
UmoiTwith legardcd this unex- 

Holland pected accession of teiiitory as 
a iccognition of his own high 
capacity, and considered that he could best 
serve the interests of the Great Powers by 
treating the Belgians, whom he considered 
as Frenchmen, as subjects of mfeiioi rank 
Many disabilities were laid upon them by 
the administration, which was chiefly in 
the hands of Dutchmen Dutch tiade had 
begun to levive, and Belgian industries 
found no support in Holland Day by day 
it became clearer to the Belgians that 
union with Holland was for them a disas- 
trous mistake, and they proceeded to 
demand separation Not only by the 
Catholic Conservative party, but also by 
the Liberals, the difference of religious 
belief was thought to accentuate the opposi- 
tion of interests The attitude of hostility 
to their Protestant neighbours which the 
Catholic provinces of the Netherlands had 
adopted during 150 years of Spanish 
government had never been entirely given 
up, and was now resumed, after a short 
armistice, with much secret satisfaction 
Without any special preparation, the 
ferment became visible on the occasion of 
a performance of the “ Revolution Opera ” 
completed in 1828, “ The Dumb Girl of 
Portici,” by D F. E Auber, on August 25th, 
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1830. Personal intervention might even 
then perhaps have saved the political union 
of the Netherland countries. The king, 
however, made no honourable attempt to 
secure the confidence of the Belgians, and 
any possibility of agreement was removed 
by the attempt to seize Brussels, which he 
was persuaded to make through Prince 
Frederic, who had 10,000 men at his 
command. On November loth, 1830. the 
National Congress decided in favour of the 
introduction of a constitutional monarchy, 
and for the exclusion of the House of Orange 
in favour of a new dynasty. Here, also, the 
expression of popular will feiiled to coincide 
with the hopes of the Revolution leaders, 
who were inclined to republicanism. 

The Liberal coteries, who were forced 
in Belgium to act in concert with the 
Church, preferred government under a 
constitutional monarchy ; if 
a republic were formed, an 
ultramontane majority would 
inevitably secure tyrannical 
supremacy, and all freedom of 
thought would be impossible. 

A royal family, if not so intel- 
lectually incapable as the 
Bourbons, would never consent 
to bind itself hand and foot to 
please any party, but, while 
respecting the rights of the 
minority, would unite with 
them in opposition to any at- 
tempted perversion of power. 

The ready proposal of the 
Belgians to accept a monarch- 
ical government was received 
with satisfaction by the Great 
Powers, who were reluctantly 
considering the necessity of opposing the 
Revolution by force. The Tsar Nicholas 
had already made up his mind to raise his 
arm against the West ; his attention, how- 
ever, was soon occupied by far more press- 
ing questions within his own dominions. 
Metternich and Frederic William III. were 
disinclined, for financial reasons, to raise 
contingents of troops ; the 
scanty forces at the command 
of Austria were required in 
Italy, where the Carbonari 
were known to be in a state of ferment. 
Louis Philippe decided the general direction 
of his policy by declining to listen to the 
Radical proposals for a union of Belgium 
with France, and thereby strengthened 
that confidence which he had already 
won among the Conservative cabinets. 
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Declaration 
of Belgian 
Independence 


WILLIAM I. OF HOLLAND 
On the readjustment of European 
affairs that followed the fall of 
Napoleon, Belgium and Holland 
were united under one sovereign, 
William I., who abdicated in 1840. 


Adjusting the 
Dutch-Belgian 
D i ff i c u It y 


The British proposal to call a conference 
at London for the adjustment of the 
Dutch-Belgiaii difficulty was received 
with general approbation. On December 
20th the independence of Belgium was 
recognised by this assembly, and the 
temporary government in Brussels was 
invited through ambassadors 
to negotiate with the confer- 
ence. The choice of the new 
king caused no great difficulty; 
the claims of Orange, Orleans, and 
Bavarian candidates were considered and 
rejected, and the general approval fell 
upon Prince Leopold George of Coburg, 
a widower, who had been previously 

married to Charlotte of England. On 

June 4th, 1831, the National Congress 
appointed him King of the Belgians, and 
he entered upon his dignity in July. 

It proved a more difficult 
task to induce the King 
of Holland to agree to an 
acceptable compromise with 
Belgium and to renounce his 
claims to Luxemburg. In 
the session of October 15th, 
1831, the conference passed 
twenty-four articles, propos- 
ing a partition of Luxemburg, 
and fixing Belgium’s yearly 
contribution to the Nether- 
land national debt at 8,400,000 
gulden. On two occasions it 
became necessary to send 
French troops as far as Ant- 
werp to protect Belgium, a 
weak military power, from 
reconquest by Holland ; and 
on each occasion diplomatic 
negotiation induced the Dutch to retire 
from the land which they had occupied. 

It was not until 1838 that peace between 
Belgium and Holland was definitely 
concluded ; King William had fruitlessly 
strained the resources of his state to 
the utmost, and for the increased severity 
of the conditions imposed upon him he 
had merely his own obstinacy to thank. 
Belgium’s share of the payment towards 
the interest due upon the common national 
debt was ultimately fixed at 5,000,000 
gulden. On August 9th, 1832, King 
Leopold married Louise of Orleans, the 
eldest daughter of Louis Philippe ; though 
not himself a Catholic, he had his sons 
baptised into that faith, and thus became 
the founder of a new Catholic dynasty in 
Europe, wliich rapidly acquired importance 
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through the politic and dignified conduct 
of Leopold I What the Belgians had 
gained without any unusual effort Poland 
was unable to attain in spite of the 
streams of blood which she poured forth 
in her struggle with Russia She had 
been a nation on an equality with Russia, 
with a constitution of her own , 
j j her resistance now reduced 
FuiluV to the position of a 

Oppression Province of the empire, cle- 
prived of all political rights, 
and subjected to a government alike 
despotic and arbitrary The popular will 
was unable to find expiession, for the 
nation which it inspired had been warped 
and repressed by a wholly unnatural 
course of development , there was no 
unity, no social organism, to support 
the expansion of classes and professions 
Theie were only two classes struggling 
for definite aims — the great territoiial 
nobility, who were attracted by the 
possibility of restoring their exaggerated 
powers, which had depended on the 
exclusion of their inferiors from legal 
nghts , and the small party of intelligent 
men among the Schlactha, the petty 
nobility, civil officials, military officers, 
teachers, etc , who had identified them- 
selves with the principles of democracy, 
and were attempting to secure their 
realisation Though its purity of blood 
was almost indisputable, the Polish race 
had sunk so low that the manufacturing 
and productive element of the population, 
the craftsmen and agricultural workers, 
had lost all feeling of national union and 
had nothing to hope from a national state 
Averse from exertion, incapable of 
achievement, and eaten up by preposter- 
ous self-conceit, Polish society, for centuries 
the sole exponent ol national culture, was 
inaccessible to the effect of any deep moral 
awakening, hence national movement in 
the true sense of the term was impossible 
At the outset the Polish Revolution was 

The Poles some display of 

Strike for ^^^olution and enthusiasm It 
Freedom however, a movement 

animated rather by ill-feeling 
and injured pride than originating in the 
irritation caused by intolerable oppression. 
It IS true that the government was for the 
most part in the hands of the Russians, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it 
was in any way more unjust or more cor- 
rupt than the monarchical republic that 
had passed away It cannot be said that 
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the Russian administration prevented the 
Poles from recognising the defective re- 
sults of their social development, from 
working to remove those defects, to relieve 
the burdens of the labouring classes, and 
to found a community endowed with some 
measure of vitality, the advantages of 
which were plainly to be seen m the neigh- 
bouring Prussian districts The moderate 
independence which Alexander I had 
left to the Polish National Assembly was 
gi eater than that possessed by the Piussian 
provincial assemblies The Poles possessed 
the means for relieving ther legislature 
of the arrogance of the nobles, whom no 
monarchy, however powerful, had been 
able to check, and thus freeing the people 
from the weight of an oppression far 
more intolerable than the arbitrary rule 
of individuals, officials, and commanders 
Yet, was thei e ever a time when the much- 
lauded patriotism of the Poles attempted 
to deal with questions of this nature ? 
So long as they failed to recognise their 
duty in this respect, their patriotism, 
founded u]:)on a vanity which had risen 
to the point of monomania, was valueless 
^ f nation at large Events 

Pohsk*^ ^ proved that the struggle be- 
Revoluiion tween Poland and Russia 
cannot be described as pui pose- 
less The revolutionary party had long 
been quietly working, and when the pro- 
gress of events 111 France became known, 
was immediately inflamed to action Its 
first practical steps were geneially attended 
with a high measure of success 

After the stoiming of the Belvedere, 
November 29th, 1830, occupied by the 
governor, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
that peisonage was so far intimidated as 
to evacuate Warsaw with his troops On 
December 5th, 1830, a provisional govern- 
ment was alieady in existence On 
January 25th, 1831, the ssembly declaied 
the deposition of the He use of Romanoff, 
and in Febiuaiy a Polish aimy of 78,000 
men was confionting 100,000 Russians, 
who had been concentrated on the fron- 
tiers of Old Poland under Diebitsch- 
Sabalkanski, and his general staff officer, 
Karl Fiiednch, Count of Toll These 
achievements were the unaided work of 
the nobility , their militai y organisation 
had been quickly and admirably successful 
Their commander-in-chief. Prince Michael 
Radziwill, who had served under Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko and Napoleon, had several 
bold and capable leaders at his disposal. 
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If at the same time a popular rising had 
taken place throughout the country, and 
a people's war in the true scaist' ol tlie word 
had been begun, it is imp:)ssil)lc to (‘stimale 
the extent of the difficulties with whicli 
the Russian Government would have had 
to deal. Notwithstanding the victories of 
Bialolenka and Grochow, February 24th 
and 25th, 1831, Diebitsch did not dare to 
advance upon Warsaw, haring to be 
blockaded in that town ; he waited for 
reinforcements, and even began negotia- 
tions, considering his position extremely 
unfavourable. However, Volhynia and 
Podolia took no serious part in the revolt. 
The deputies of the Warsaw government 
found scattered adherents in every place 
they visited ; but the spirit of enterprise 
and the capacity for struggle disappeared 
upon their departure. It 
was only in Lithuania 
that any public rising on an 
extensive scale took place. 

On May 26th, Diebitsch, 
in spite of a heroic defence, 
inflicted a severe defeat at 
Ostrolenka upon the main 
Polish army under Jan 
Boneza Skrzynecki. Hence- 
forward the military advan- 
tage was decidedly on the 
side of the Russians. The 
outbreak of cholera, to 
which Diebitsch succumbed 
on J une loth , might perhaps 
have produced a turn of 
lortune favourable to the 
Poles. Count Ivan Feod- 
vitch Paskevitch-Erivanski, 
who now assumed the chief 
command, had but 50,000 
men at his disposal, and would hardly 
have dared to advance from Pul tusk if 
the numerous guerrilla bands of the 
Poles had done their duty and had been 
properly supported by the population. 
Never, however, was there any general 
rising ; terrified by the ravages of the 
cholera, the mob declined 
Poland obey the authorities, and 

nvage y patriotism was not proof 
® against their panic. Skrzynecki 

and his successor, Henry Dembinski, 
had 50,000 men under their colours 
when they attempted to resist the 
advance of Paskevitch upon Warsaw ; 
but within the capital itself a feud had 
broken out between the aristocrats and 
the democrats, who were represented 


End of the 
Polish Dream 
of Freedom 



KING OF THE BELGIANS 
When the independence of Belgrium was 
recognised, the choice of a new king fell 
upon Prince Leopold George of CoBurg, 
and on July 4th, IS.ll, the National Con- 
gress appointed him King of the Belgians. 


among the five members of the civil 
government by the historian Joachim 
la‘lc\'(‘l, alter the dictalorslii]) ot Josi'ph 
('lilopicki had not only abolislicd but 
utterly shattered the supremacy of the 
nobles. The government, at the head of 
which was the senatorial jircsident, Prince 
Adam Georgr* ('zartoryiski, 
was forced to resign, and the 
]Hire!y democratic adininis- 
tiation which succ'eeded tell 
into general disrepute. Military ojierations 
suffered from lack of concert id UskUm ship. 
The storming of Warsaw on September ()t li 
and 7th, carried out by Paskevitch and 
Toll, with 70,000 Russians against 40,000 
Poles, decided the struggle. The smaller 
divisions still on foot, under the Genoese 
Girolamo Ramorino, Mathias Rybinski, 
Rozyeki, and others, met 
with no support from the 
population, and were 
speedily forced to retreat 
beyond the frontier. 

The Polish dream of free- 
dom was at an end. The 
Kingdom of Poland, to 
which Alexander I. had 
granted nominal indepand- 
< lice, became a Russian 
province in 1832 by a 
• institutional edict of Feb- 
ruary 2()th ; hi'iiceforward 
its history was a liistory of 
oppression and stern and 
cruel tyranny. However, 
the consequent sufh'riiig 
failed to produce any puri- 
fying effect upon the nation, 
though European liberal- 
ism, with extraordinary 
unanimity, manifested a sympathy wliich, 
in Germany, rose to the point of ridicu- 
lous and hysterical sentimentalism. 

It was by conspiracies, secret unions, and 
political iiitrigiu'S of evei y kind, by degrad- 
ing mendicaiK'y and sp onging, tliat tliese 
“ jiatriots " thought to recover iKH'doiii 
and iiidepeiideuce for their native land. 
Careless of the consequences and untaught 
Viy suffering, in 1846 they instigated 
revolts in Posen and in the little free state 
of Cracow, which was occupied by Austria 
at the request of Russia, and eventually 
incorporated with tlic province of Galicia. 
The peasant revolt, which was charac- 
terised by unexampled ferocity and 
cruelty, made it ])lain to the world at 
large that iL was not the Russian, the 
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SJkr^Kynecki 


Paskevitch 


Constantine 


IX, THE POLISH - RUSSIAN WARS 

General Jan Boncza Skrzynecki was in command of the main Polish army at Ostrolenka, where it Smicicu uciccii. , 
Count Ivan Feodvitch Paskevitch-Erivanski commanded the Russian troops opposed to Skrzynecki and Dembinski, 
crushing the Poles and taking Warsaw ; while the Grand Duke Constantine, brotherofthe Tsar of Russia and governor 
of Warsaw, after the storming of the Belvedere on November “Jllth, 1830, was so far intimidated as to evacuate Warsaw. 


Austrian, or the Prussian whom tlie 
Polish peasant considered his deadly 
enemy and oppressor, but the Polish noble. 

The revolutionary party in connection 
with the Revolution of July brought 
little to pass in Italy except abortive 
conspiracies and a general state of disturb- 
ance. The nation as a whole was inspired 
by no feeling of nationalism ; the mo'derate 
party kept aloof from llio intrigues of tlie 
Carbonari, who 
continued their 
activities in 
secret after tlu' 
subjugation of 
Piedmont and 
Naples by the 
Austrians in 
1821. The chief 
Austrian adher- 
ents were to be 
found in the 
Church states ; 
there, however, 
an opposition 
union, that of 
the “Sanfedists,” 
had been formed, 
with the counten- 
ance of the 
papacy. While striving for the maintenance 
of the papal power and the strengthen- 
ing of religious feeling, the party occu- 
pied itself with the persecution of all 
Liberals, and rivalled the Carbonari in the 
use of poison and dagger for the attain- 
ment of its ends. Cardinal Consalvi had 
availed himself of the help of the Sanfe- 
dists ; but he allowed their power to extend 
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only so far as it might be useful for the 
furtherance of his political objects. How- 
ever, under the government of Pope Leo 
XII., i 823-'I829, the influence of tlu* 
party increased considerably, and led llu' 
Cardinal Rivarola, the legate of Ravenna, 
to perpetrate cruelties upon the Carbonari 
in Faenza, a policy which contributed to 
increase the general ill-feeling with which 
Italy regardc'd the futile administration 
of the papacy. 
Pius VIII., 
1829-1830, and 
Cardinal Albani 
supported the 
union of the San- 
fedists ; their 
continued at- 
tempts at aggran- 
disement resulted 
in the temporary 
success of the 
revolution in 
Bologna. This 
movement had 
been long pre- 
pared, and broke 
out on February 
4th, 1831, when 
Menotti in Parma 
gave the signal for action. The Duke of 
Modena, Francis IV., imprisoned Menotti 
in his own house ; feeling himself, however, 
too weak to deal with the movement, he fled 
into Austrian territory with his battalion 
of soldiers, and hastened to Vienna to 
appeal to Metternich for help. His example 
was followed by Pope Gregory XVL, 
elected on February 2nd, 1831, formerly 



OF BRUNSWICK KING OF HANOVER 
When Charles, Duke of Brunswick, proved his incompetence, his 
brother William, at the request of Prussia, offered himself for the high 
office and was received with acclamation. King of Hanover, Ernest 
Augustus exhibited a weak narrow-mindedness by refusing the con- 
stitution between the nobility and the representatives of the peasants. 
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Bartolommeo Cappelleri, general of the 
Camaldulensian Order, whose supremacy 
was no longer recognised by the Umbrian 
towns which had broken into revolt, by the 
legation, or by the Marks. 

The Austrian chancellor thought it advis- 
able to maintain at any cost the protec- 
torate exercised by the emperor in Italy ; 
notwithstanding the threats of France, who 
declared that she would regard the advance 
of Austrian troops into the Church states 
as a casus belli, 
he occupied 
Bologna, March 
2 1st, after seizing 
F e r r a r a and 
Parma in the 
first days of 
March. Ancona 
was also forced 
to surrender ; in 
this town the 
provisional 
government of 
the R o m a g n a 
had taken refuge, 
together with 
Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, son 
of the King of 
Holland and of 
Hortense Beau- 
harnais, who first 
came into con- 
nection with the 
revolutionary 
party at this 
date. The task 
of the Austrians 
was then brought 
to completion. 

On July 15th 
they retired from 
the papal states, 
but were obliged 
to return on 
January 24th, 

1832, in conse- 
quence of the new revolt which had been 
brought about by the cruelties of the 
jmpalini, or papal soldiers. Louis Philippe 
attempted to lend some show of support 
to the Italian Liberal party by occupying 
Ancona at the same time, February 22nd. 
Neither France nor Austria could oblige 
th(' Po]>e to introduce the reforms which 
he liad piomised into his administration. 
The ruling powers of the Curia were a])])re- 
hensive of the reduction of their revenues, 


and steadily thwarted all measures of 
reorganisation. When Gregory XVI . en- 
listed two Swiss regiments for the main- 
tenance of peace and order, the foreign 
troops evacuated his district in 1838. 

In Germany the effects of the July 
Revolution varied according to differences 
of political condition, and fully represented 
the divergences of feeling and opinion 
prevailing in the separate provinces. 
There was no uniformity of thought, nor 
had any tendency 
to nationalist 
movement be- 
come apparent. 
Liberal and Radi- 
cal groups were 
to be found side 
by side, divided 
by no strict fron- 
tier line ; more- 
over, operations 
in common were 
inconceivable; for 
no common ob- 
ject of endeavour 
had yet been 
found. In par- 
ticular federal 
provinces si)ecial 
circumstances 
gave rise to re- 
volts intended to 
produce a change 
in tlie relations 
subsisting be- 
tween the rulers 
and the ruled. 

Brunswick was 
a scene of events 
as fortunate for 
that state as they 
were rapid in 
development. 
Charles, Duke of 
Brunswick, who 
had begun his 
rule in 1823 as 
a youth of nineteen years of age, 
showed himself totally incompetent to 
fulfil the duties of his high position. He 
conducted himself towards his relations 
of England and Hanover with an utter 
want of tact ; and towards his subjects, 
whose constitutional rights he declined 
to recognise, he was equally haughty and 
dictatorial. After the events ot July he 
had returned home from Paris, wliere lu* 
had spent his time in the grossest i)leasnres, 
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A GROUP OF NINETEENTH CENTURY POPES 
During the restless period in the first half of last century, St. Peter’s 
Chair was occupied in turn by the Popes whose portraits are given 
above. Pius VII, died in and was succeeded by Leo XII. At his 
death, Pius VIII. became Pope, ruling only from March, 1829, till 
November, 18:{(). He was followed by the reactionary Gregory XVI. 
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and immediately opposed the nobles and 
the citizens as ruthlessly as ever Dis- 
turbances broke out in consequence on 
September 7th, 1830, and so {lightened 
the cowardly libertine that he evacuated 
his capital with the utmost possible speed 
and deserted his province At the lequest 
of Prussia, his brother William, who had 
taken over the piincipahty of 
Dttke of” offered himself to the people 

n'* * . of Brunswick, who received 

runswic acclamation Not- 

withstanding the opposition of Metteinich 
in the diet, the joint action of Prussia and 
England secured William’s recognition 
as duke on December 2nd, after Chailes 
had made himself the laughing-stock of 
Europe by a desperate attemjH to cross 
the frontier of Brunswick with a small 
body of armed lufiians 

The people of Hesse forced their elector, 
William II , to summon the representatives 
of the Oiders in September, 1830, and to 
assent to the constitution which they 
speedily diew up On January 8th, 1831, 
the elector, in the presence of the Crown 
Prince Fredeiic William, signed the docu- 
ments and handed them to the Orders , 
however, the people of Hesse were unable 
to secure constitutional government ' They 
declined to allow the elector to leside 
among them in Cassel, with his mistress, 
Emilie Ortlopp, whom he made Countess 
of Reichenbach in 1821, and afterwards 
Countess of Lesson itz , they forced him to 
withdraw to Hanover and to appoint the 
Crown Prince as co-iegent, September 
30th, 1831, but found they had meiely 
fallen out of the frying-pan into the fire 
In August, 1831, Frederic William I 
married Gertrude Lehmann, n6e Falken- 
stein, the wife of a lieutenant, who had 
been divorced by her husband m Bonn, 
made Countess of Schaumburg in 1831, 
and Princess of Hanau in 1853 , as a 
result he quarrelled with his mother, the 
Pimcess Augusta of Prussia and with 
The T rant estates, who espoused the 
Fredenc^*'* cause of the injured electicss 
He was a malicious and stub- 
‘ born tyrant, who broke his 

plighted word, deliberately introduced 
changes into the constitution through his 
Minister, Hans Daniel von Hassenpflug, 
whom he suj:>ported m his stiuggle with 
the estates until the Minister also insulted 
him and opposed his efforts at unlimited 
despotism Hassenpflug left the service 
of Hesse in July, 1837, first entering the 
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civil service in Sigmarmgen, November, 

1838, then that of Luxemburg, June, 

1839, ultimately taking a high place in the 
public administration of Prussia, 1841. 

The people of Hesse then became con- 
vinced that their position had rather 
detei located than otherwise , the Landtag 
was continually at war with the govern- 
ment, and was lepeatedly dissolved The 
Liberals went to great ti ouble to claim their 
1 ights in endless appeals and proclamations 
to the Federal Council, but were naturally 
and invariably the losers m the struggle 
with the unscrupulous regent, who became 
elector and gained the enjoyment of the 
revenues from the demesnes and the trust 
property by the death of his father on 
November 20th, 1847 The Liberals were 
not anxious to lesort to any violent 
steps which might have provoked the 
Pederal Council to interference of an un- 
pleasant kind , they were also unwilling 
to act m concert with the Radicals 

Even more helpless and timorous 
was the behaviour of the Hanoverians 
when their king, Ernest Augustus, who 
had contracted debts amounting to 
^ sevei al million thalers as Duke 

e rave Cumberland, was so 

Professors of j j x x 

.. narrow-minded as to reject 

uoitmgea constitution which had 

been arranged after long and difficult 
negotiations between the nobility and the 
representatives of the peasants Seven 
piofessois of Gottingen, Jakob and Wil- 
helm Giimm, Dahlmann, Weber and 
Geivinus, Ewald and Albrecht, protested 
against the jmtent of November ist, 1837, 
winch absolved the state officials from 
their oaths of fidelity to the constitution. 

The state prosecution and merciless dis- 
missal of these professors aroused a general 
outcry throughout Germany against the 
effrontery and obstinacy of the Guelphs , 
none the less, the estates, who had been 
deprived of their rights, were too timid 
to make a bold and honourable stand 
against the j^owers oppressing them. A 
number of the electors consented, m 
accordance with the decrees of 1819, which 
were revived by the king, to carry through 
the elections for the General Assembly of 
the estates, thereby enabling the king to 
maintain that m form at least his state 
was constitutionally goveined m the spirit 
of the Act of Federation. In vain did that 
indomitable champion of the popular 
rights, Johann Karl Tertern Stuve, burgo- 
master of Osnabruck, protest before the 
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Federal Council against the illegal imposi- 
tion of taxes by the Hanoverian govern- 
ment. The prevailing disunion enabled the 
faithless ruler to secure his victory ; the 
compliance of his subjects gave a fairly 
plausible colouring to his 
arbitrary cx|)lanation of 
these unconstitutional 
acts ; his policy was in- 
ter])reted as a return to 
the old legal constitution, 
a return ado])ted, and 
therefore ratified, by the 
estates themselves. 

The Saxons had 
displayed far greater in- 
clination to riot and con- 
spiracy ; however, in that 
kingdom the transition 
from class privilege to 
constitutional govern- 
ment was completed 
without any serious rup- 
ture of the good relations 
between the people and 
the government ; both 
King Anthony and 
his nephew Frederic 
Augustus II., whom he 
had appointed co-regent, possessed suffi- 
cient insight to recognise the advantages 
of a constitution ; the co-operation of 
large sections of the community would 
define the distribution of those burdens 
which state ne- 
cessities inevit- 
ably laid upon 
the shoulders of 
individuals. 

They supported 
the Minister 
Bernhard August 
of Lindenau, one 
of the wisest 
statesmen in 
Germany undi-r 
the old reaction- 
ary regime, when 
he introduced the 
constitution of 
September 4th, 

1831, which ])ro- 



tendencies proved incompatible with the 
favour which the Saxon Court attempted 
to show the Catholic Church, the two 
princes considered in 1843 that they were 
able to dispense with his servi( ( s. 'the 
great rise in jMosprrity 
manifested in every de- 
partment of jniblic life 
under his govH'rnnicnt w:is 
invariably ascribed to his 
wise statesmans h i p 
and his great capacity. 

Not entirely discon- 
nected are those political 
phenomena which 
occurred in Baden, Hesse- 
D a r m s t a d t, and the 
Bavarian Palatinate, as 
results of the changes 
which had been brought 
to pass in France. In 
these provinces it became 
plain that liberalism, and 
the legislation it promoted, 
iHt UK.MM wcfc incapablc of satisfv- 

Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, two prominent ing the pCOplC aS a whole, 
educationists of Gottingen, were among the nr of rrpafin/r a hndv 
professors dismissed in 1837 for protesting 

against the absolution of state officials from politic Sufficiently StrOIlg 
their oaths of fidelity to the constitution. progress 

of sound economic development. Nowhere 
throughout Germany was the parlia- 
mentary spirit so native to the soil 
as in Baden, where the democrats, under 
the leadership of the Freiburg professors 
Karl von Rotteck 
and Karl Theodor 
W e 1 c k e r, the 
Heidelberg jurist 
Karl Joseph 
Mittermayer, and 
the Mannheim 
high justice 
Johann Adam 
von Itzstein, had 
become pre- 
dominant in the 
Second Chamber. 
The constitu- 
tions of Bavaria 
and Hesse-Darm- 
gave full 
licence to the 



AUGUST OF LINDENAU KARL THEODOR WELCKER 
"One of the wisest statesmen in Germany,” Bernhard August of cf irit 
Lindenau introduced the constitution of September 4th, 1831, which 
provided a sufficient measure of representation for the citizen classes. 


vided a sufficient and protected the peasants. Karl Theodor Welcker was one of the CXprCSSioil of 
measure of repre- P^reiburgprofessors who became predominant in the Second chamber, 0])inion ill 

sentation for the citizen classes, and thcPressandatpublicmeetings. Ihitliln ral- 
protected the peasants from defraudation ; ism was inijaessed with tlu' insuflirit iK y of 
they continued their support as long the means jaovided for the expiessu)!! and 
as he possessed the confidence of the execution of the popular will ; it did not 
Second Chamber. When his progressive attempt to create an administrative policy 
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which might have brought it into line 
with the practical needs of the poorer 
classes. It hoped to attain its political 
ends by unceasing efforts to limit the 
power of the Crown and by extending the 
possibilities of popular representation. 
The result was distrust on the part of the 
!>• * 4 dynasties, the government 

Discontent officials, and the classes in im- 

K mediate connection with them, 

y e ress discontented classes, 

who w'ere invariably too numerous even 
in districts so blessed by Nature as these, 
were driven into the arms of the Radical 
agitators, who had immigrated from 
P'rance, and in particular from Strassburg. 

The very considerable freedom allowed 
to the Press had fostered the growth of a 
large number of obscure publications, 
which existed only to preach the rejection 
of all governmental measures, to discredit 
the monarchical party, and to exasperate 
the working classes against their more 
prosperous superiors. The numerous 
Polish refugees who were looking for some 
convenient and exciting form of occupation 
requiring no great expenditure of labour 
were exactly the tools and emissaries 
required by the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement, and to them the general 
sympathy with the fate of Poland had 


invectives against every form of modera- 
tion, emanating from those crapulous 
scribblers who were transported with 
delight at finding in the works of Heinrich 
Heine and Lewis Baruch Bdrnes induce- 
ments to high treason and anti- monarch- 
ical feeling, inflamed minds only too 
accessible to passion and excitement. As 
vintage advanced feeling grew higher, and 
attracted the students, including the 
various student corps which had regained 
large numbers of adherents, the remem- 
brance of the persecutions of the ’twenties 
having been gradually obliterated. 

At Christmas-time, 1832, an assembly of 
the accredited representatives of these 
corps in Stuttgart was induced to accede 
to the proposal to share in the forthcoming 
popular rising. The result was that after 
the emeute set on foot by the democrats 
in Frankfort-on-Main on April 3rd, X833, 
when an attempt was made to seize the 
federal palace and the bullion there stored, 
The Terrible Students who chiefly 

Fate of their irrespon- 

•heyadents and lack of common 

sense ; the measures of intimi- 
dation and revenge undertaken by the 
German Government at the demand of 
Metternich fell chiefly and terribly on the 
heads of the German students. No dis- 


opened every door. The first disturbances 
broke out in Hesse -Darmstadt at the end 


of September, 1830, as the result of incor- 
poration in the Prussian Customs Union, 
and were rapidly suppressed by force of 
arms ; the animosity of the mob was, how- 
ever, purposely fostered and exploited by 
the chiefs of a democratic conspiracy who 


The Germans 
Preparing for 
Revolution 


were preparing for a general 
rising. In May, 1832, the Radi- 
cals prepared a popular meet- 
ing at the castle of Hambach 


near Neustadt on the Hardt. No disguise 
was made of their intention to unite the 


people for the overthrow of the throne and 
the erection of a democratic republic. The 
unusual occurrence of a popular mani- 
festation proved a great attraction. The 
turgid outpourings, seasoned with violent 


tinction was made between the youthful 
aberrations of these corps, which were 
inspired merely by an overpowering sense 
of national feeling, and the bloodthirsty 
designs of malevolent intriguers — for ex- 
ample, of the priest Friedrich Ludwig 
Weidig in Butzbach — or the unscrupulous 
folly of revolutionary monomaniacs, such 
as the Gottingen privat-dozent Von 
Rauschenplat. 

Hundreds of young men were consigned 
for years to the tortures of horrible and 
pestilential dungeons by the cold-blooded 
cruelty of red-tape indifferentism. The 
punitive measures of justice then enforced, 
far from creating a salutary feeling of 
fear, increased the existing animosity, 
as is proved by the horrors of the Re- 
volution of 1848. 



THE GERMAN FEDERATION AND 
THE GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION 


P\URING the period subsequent to the 
^ Congress of Vienna a highly import- 
ant modification in the progress of German 
history took place, in spite of the fact 
that such expressions of popular feeling as 
had been manifested through the existing 
constitutional outlets had effected but 
little alteration in social and political life. 
This modification was not due to the diet, 
which, properly speaking, existed to pro- 
tect the common interests of the German 
states collectively. It was the work of 
the Prussian Government, in which was 
concentrated the keenest insight into the 
various details of the public administration, 
and which had therefore become a centre 
of attraction for minds inclined to political 
thought and for statesmen of large ideals. 
In Germany the political movement had 
been preceded by a period of economic 

^ . progress ; the necessary pre- 

Economic f- • \ ^ i 

p liminary to such a movement, 

. a certain level of prosperity 

in ermany financial power, had thus 
already been attained. This achievement 
was due to the excellent qualities of most 
of the German races, to their industry, 
their thrift, and their godliness. The capi- 
tal necessary to the economic development 
of a people could only be gradually re- 
covered and amassed after the enormous 
losses of the French war, by petty land- 
owners and the small handicraftsmen. 

However, this unconscious national co- 
operation would not have availed to break 
the fetters in which the economic life of 
the nation had been chained for 300 years 
by provincial separatism. Of this oppres- 
sion the disunited laces were themselves 
largely unconscious ; what one considered 
a burden, his neighbour regarded as an 
advantage. Of constitutional forms, of the 
process of economic development, the 
nation severally and collectively had long 


since lost all understanding, and it was 
reserved for those to spread such know- 
ledge who had acquired it by experience 
and intellectual toil. These two qualifi- 
cations were wanting to the Austrian 
Government, which had formed the German 


The Ignorance 
of Prince 
Metternich 


Federation according to its 
own ideas. Even those who 
admire the diplomatic skill of 
Prince Metternich must admit 


that the Austrian chancellor displayed sur- 
prising ignorance and ineptitude in dealing 
with questions of internal administration. 

His interest was entirely concentrated 
upon matters of immediate importance to 
the success of his foreign policy, upon the 
provision of money and recruits ; of the 
necessities, the merits, and the defects of 
the inhabitants of that empire to which 
he is thought to have rendered such 
signal service, of the forces dormant in 
the state over which he ruled, he had 
not the remotest idea. 


The members of the bureaucracy whom 
he had collected and employed were, with 
few exceptions, men of limited intelligence 
and poor education ; cowardly and subser- 
vient to authority, they were so incompe- 
tent to initiate any improvement of 
existing circumstances that the first pre- 
liminary to any work of a generally 
beneficial nature was the task of breaking 
down their opposition. The Archduke 
John, the brother of the Emperor Francis, 
... a man fully conscious of the 
John as ^ ^^^'ces at work beneath the sur- 

Reformer ^ Steady and persis- 

tent energy, suffered many a 
bitter experience in his constant attempts 
to improve technical and scientific training, 
to benefit agriculture and the iron trades, 
co-operative enterprises, and savings banks. 
The Emperor Francis and his ])()wertul 
Minister had one aversion in common, 
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which implied unconditional ()pposition to coiiipartHl witli tli 
every form of human endeavour — an increased se\'erity 
aversion to pronounced ability. Metter- Press, and tlu' sii 
nich’s long employment of Gentz is to be students and tla'ii 
explained by the imperative need for an Student interh 
intellect so pliable and so reliable in its is utterly unne( 
operations, and also by the fact that Gentz be a source of m 
would do anything for money ; for a and his school 
position of independent activity, for a the fact that sue] 
chance of realising his own 
views or aims, he never had 
any desire. Men of indepen- 
dent thought, such as Johann 
Philipp of Wessenberg, were 
never permanently retained, 
even for foreign service. This 
statesman l)elonged to the 
little band of Austrian officials 
who entertained theories and 
proffered suggestions upon the 
future and the tasks before 
the Hapsburg monarchy, its 
position within the Federation, 
and upon further federal 
developments. His opinion Frederic william iv. pectat 
upon questions of federal frowned King of Prussia at 

K A , . - , , Komgsberg m 1840, he promised ^ 

reform was disregarded, and the introduction of reforms, which 1815; 
he fell into bad odour at the were not carried out. Becoming state, 
London conference, when his ‘"s^ne in 1857, he died in 1861. i-^pcl 
convictions led him to take an independent onslaught, but 1 

position with reference to the quarrel and composed ( 

between Belgium and Holland. fragments of terri 

The fate of the German Federation lay in its existing forrr 

entirely in the hands of Austria, and in Germany. P 

Austria is exclusively responsible for the conscious of her 

aa . ultimate fiasco of the Federa- wholly spellbouiK 


1 




. e c.mc s which she eventually de- 
serted. The form and character 
* * of this alliance, as also its after 
development, were the work of Metter- 
nich. People and Government asked for 
bread, and he gave them a stone. He 
conceived the state to be merely an insti- 
tution officered and governed by police. 
When more than twenty millions of 
Germans declared themselves a commercial 
corporation with reference to the world at 
large, with the object of equalising the 
(.HHulitioiis of commercial competition, of 
preventing an overwhelming influx of 
foreign goods, and of opening the markets 
of the world to their own producers — 
in that mcinorable year of 1854 the 
Austrian GoverniiK iit. after inviting the 
federal represc'ntal i\('s to months of con- 
ferences in X’ieima, (ould tind nothing of 
more pressing imi)ortanee to bring forward 
than proposals for limiting the effec- 
tiveness of the provincial constitutions as 
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coiiiparetl with the stati' governments, for 
increased se\’erity in tlie eensorship of the 
Press, and the surveillanee of imiversity 
students and tlu'ir [political activity. 

Student interference in political life 
is utterly unne('('ssar\', and d an only 
be a source of mischief ; but Ah tternich 
and his school were unable to grasp 
the fact that such intia ference ceases so 
soon as political action takes a 
practical turn. If Austria 
were disai)p()inte(l in her ex- 
i pectations of the ( icrman 
fedi'ral states, her feelings 
originated only in the fact that 
Prussia, together with Bava- 
ria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and 
Baden, entertained loftier 
views than she herself upon the 
nature of State existence and 
the duties attaching thereto. 

The kingdom of Prussia had 
by no means developed in 
accordance with the ex- 
iLLiAM IV. pectations entertained by 

of Prussia at Mettcmich ill 1813 anJ 
10, he promised ^ -i.. 

f reforms, which 1815 ; it was a iTiilitarji 
mt. Becoming state. Strong enough to 
le died in 1861. ^uy ]iossible Russian 

onslaught, but badly “ rounded off,’' 
and composed of such heterogeneous 
fragments of territory that it could not 
in its existing form aspire to predominance 
in Germany. Prussia was as yet un- 
conscious of her high calling ; she was 
wholly spellbound by Austrian federal 
policy, but none the less she had com- 
])leted a task incomparably the most im- 
jiortant national achievement since the 
attainment of religious freedom — the foun- 
dation of the pan-Germanic Customs Union. 

Cotta, the greatest German book and 
newspaper publisher, and an able and 
important business man, had been able to 
shield the loyal and thoroughly j)atriotic 
views of Lewis I. of Bavaria from the in- 
roads of his occasionally violent paroxysms 
_ of personal vanity, and had 

secured the execution of the 

of ^ Federal ^ 

Customs Union ... i- ' ^ ^ i 

vidmg tor a commercial 

treaty between Bavaria-Wiirtemberg and 
Prussia with Hess('-1 )armstadt, the first 
two states to join a fnlci al customs union. 
The ('ommunitv of inlcn sls l)etwecn North 
and South (iermnny. in whicli only far- 
seeing men, .sucli as Friedrich List, the 
national economist, had Ixdieved, then 
became so incontestable a fact that the 
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commercial treaty took the form of a 
customs union, im])lying an area of uni- 
form economic interests. 

The “Central German Union,” which was 
intended to dissolve the connection between 
Prussia and South Germany, and to neu- 
^ , tralise the advantages thence 

the Central derived, rapidly collapsed. It 
fy ,, • became clear that economic 
interests are stronger than 
political, and the dislike amounting to aver- 
sion of Prussia entertained by the Central 
Gerrruin governments became friendliness 
as soon as anything was to be gained by a 
cliange of attitude — in other words, when 
it seemed possible to fill the state ex- 
chequers. The electorate of Hesse had 
taken the lead in opposing the Hohen- 
zollern policy of customs federation ; as 
early as 1831 she recognised that her 
policy of commercial isolation spelt ruin. 

A similar process led to the dissolution of 
the so-called “ Einbeck Convention ” of 
March 27th, 1830, which had included 
Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and the 
electorate of Hesse. Saxony joined Prussia 
on March 30th, as did Thiiringen on May 
nth, : on May 22nd, 1833. tli<* 


Bavarian-Wurtemberg and the Prussian 
groups were definitely united. On 
January ist, 1834, union included 

1‘igliteen German states, with 23,000.000 
inhabitants ; in 1840 these numliers laid 
risen to twenty-three states with 27,000,000 
inhabitants. In 1841 the union was 
joined by Biainswick. and by Luxemburg 
in 1842 ; Hanover did not come in until 
S('ptenibcr 7th, 1851, when she ( (Msed to 
be an o])en market lor Ihilish goods, d'he 
(c\4>enses of administration and of guard- 
ing the frontiers wc'i e met from a common 
fund. The profits wen' divided among the 
states within the union in ])roportion 
to their ])o})ulation. In 1834 the profits 
amounted to fifteen silver groschen, one 
shilling and sixpence per head ; in 
1840, to more than twenty silver 
grosclien, two shillings. 

In tlie secondary and petty states 
public opinion had been almost entirely 
opposed to such unions. Prussia was 
afraid of the Saxon manufacturing indus- 
tries, and Leipzig foresaw the decay of her 
great markets. The credit of completing 
this great national achievement belongs 
almost exclusively to the governments 



THE STATELY COLOGNE CATHEDRAL Photochromy 

The foundations of this magnificent structure, regarded as one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture extant were 
laid in 124B ; the work was renewed in IHli, and in issothe building was completed according to the original plan 

^883 
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and to the expert advisers whom they 
called m Austria now stood without 
the boundary of German economic unity 
Mettermch recognised too late that he 
had mistaken the power of this union 
Proposals were mooted for the junction of 
Austria with the allied German states, 
but met with no response from the 
Tk A industrial and manufacturing 
of PoliHc»r ^^terests The people imagined 

« that a process of division was 

Separation A i u u 

even then beginning which 

was bound to end in political separation , 
but the importance of Prussia, which 
naturally took the lead in conducting the 
business of the union, notwithstanding 
the effoits of other members to preserve 
their own predominance and independence, 
became obvious even to those who had 
originally opposed the conclusion of the 
convention The Wurtemberg deputy 
and author, Paul Pfizer, recognised the 
necessity of a political union of the 
Geiman states under Prussian hegemony, 
and saw that the separation of Austria 
was inevitable 

In 1845, in his “ Thoughts upon Rights, 
State and Church,” he expounded the 
programme which was eventually adopted 
by the whole nation, though only after 
long struggles and severe trials ” The 
conditions,” he theie said, ” of German 
policy as a whole seem to point to a national 
alliance with Piussia and to an inter- 
national alliance with the neighbouring 
Gei manic states and with Austria, which 
IS a fiist-class Power even apart from 
Germany There can be no question of 
abolishing all political connection between 
Germany and Austria In view of the 
danger threatening Germany on the east 
and west, nothing would be more foolish , 
no enemy or rival of ' Germany can be 
allowed to become paramount in Bohemia 
and Central Germany But the complete 
incorporation of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Austria, together with that of the Tyiol, 
Prussia's Carinthia, and Styria, would 

» 1 ^ ... be less advantageous to Ger- 

Q many than the retention of 

^ these countries by a power 

connected with her by blood relationship 
and an offensive and defensive alliance, a 
power whose arm can reach beyond the 
Alps on the one hand, and to the Black 
Sea on the other ” 

It was now necessary for Prussia to come 
to some agreement with the German 
people and the State of the Hapsburgs 
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For more than three centuries the latter 
had, in virtue of their dynastic power, 
become the representatives of the Romano- 
German Empire Their historical position 
enabled them to lay claim to the leader- 
ship of the federation, though their power 
in this respect was purely external 
Certain obstacles, however, lay in the way 
of any settlement It was difficult to 
secure any feeling of personal friendship 
between the South Germans and the 
Prussians of the old province Some 
measure of political reform was needed, as 
well for the consolidation of existing powei s 
of defence as for the provision of security 
to the individual states which might then 
foim some check upon the severity of 
Prussian administration 

Finally, there was the peculiar tempera- 
ment of Frederic William IV , who had 


succeeded to the government of Piussia 
upon the death of his father, Fiederic 
William III , on June 7th, 1840 In 
respect of creative power, artistic sense, 
and warm, deep feeling, his chai actor 
can only be described as brilliant He 
was of the ripe age of forty-five, and his 
first measures evoked general astonish- 


The Brilliant 
Frederic 
Willium IV 


ment and enthusiasm But he 
did not possess the strong gi asp 
of his gieat ancestors and 
their power of guiding the 


ship through critical dangers unaided 


He had not that inward consciousness of 


strength and that decisiveness which 
shrink from no responsibility , least of all 
had he a true appreciation of the time and 
the forces at work 


Piussia’s gieat need was a constitution 
which would enable her to send up to 
the central government a lepiesentative 
assembly from all the provinces, such 
assembly to have the power of voting taxes 
and conscriptions, of supervising the 
finances, and of legislating in conjunction 
with the Crown On May 22nd, 1815, 
Fiedenc William III had made some 


promises in this direction , but these 
remained unfulfilled, as the government 
could not agi ee upon the amount of powei 
which might be delegated to an imperial 
parliament without endangering the posi- 
tion of the executive. Such danger un- 
doubtedly existed 

The organisation of the newly- formed 
provincial federation was a process 
which necessarily affected private interests 
and customs peculiar to the individual 
areas which had formerly been in depen- 
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dent sections of the empire, and 
were now forced into alliance with other 
districts with which little or no connection 
had previously existed The conflicting 
views and the partisanship inseparable 
from parliamentary institutions would 
have checked the quiet, steady work of the 
Piussian bureaucracy, and would in any 
case have produced a continual and un- 
necessary agitation The improvements in 
the financiwi condition created by the 
better regulation of the national debt, by 
the limitation of military expendituie, and 
the introduction of a graduated system of 
taxation, could not have been more 
successfully or expeditiously carried out 
than they were by such Ministers as 
Bulow and Klewitz 

So soon as the mam part of this trans- 
formation of the Prussian state had been 
accomplished, prosperity began to return 
to the peasant and citizen classes, and the 
result of the customs regulations and the 
consequent extension of the market began 
to be felt The citizens then began to feel 
their power and joined the inheritors of 
the rights formerly possessed by the 
numerous imperial and provincial orders m 
a demand for some share m 
the administration It was 

c ges o found possible to empliasise 

Prussian King xu j i r ^ ^ 

these demands by reference to 

the example of the constitutional govern- 
ments existing in neighbouimg territories 
The speeches delivered by Fiedeiic William 
IV at his coi onation m Konigsberg on Sep- 
tembei loth, 1840, and at his reception of 
homage m Berlin on October 15th, 1840, m 
which he displayed oratorical powers 
unequalled by any previous prince, 
appeared to point to an immediate fulfil- 
ment of these desires 

The king was deeply moved by the out- 
burst of national enthusiasm m Germany 
which was evoked by the unjustifiable 
menaces directed against Germany by 
France m the autumn of 1840 during the 
Eastern complications. The Minister, 
Thieis, who had been m office since March 
1st, suddenly broke away from the Great 
Powers during the Turco-Egyptian war, 
and initiated a policy of his own m favour 
of Egypt — a short-sighted departure which 
obliged Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia to conclude the quadruple alliance 
of July r5th, 1840, with the object of com- 
pelling Mehemet Ah to accept the con- 
ditions of peace which they had arranged 
With a logic peculiarly their own, the 


French considered themselves justified 
in secunng their immunity on the 
Continent, as they were powerless against 
England by sea The old nonsensical 
argument of their right to the Rhine 
frontier was revived and they proceeded to 
mobilise their forces The German nation 
made no attempt to disguise their anger at 
T'k » I insolent an act of aggres- 

he Reia ions showed all readiness 

® suppoit the proposals for 

an ranee lesistance Nikolaus 

Becker composed a song against the 
French which became extiemely popular 
For free and German is the Rhine, 

And German shall remain, 

Until Its waters overwhelm 
The last of (jernian name 
The nation were united m suppoit of 
their pnnees, most of whom adopted a 
dignified and determined attitude towards 
France Then was the time foi Frederic 
William IV to step forward Supported 
by the warlike temper of every German 
race, with the exception of the Austrians, 
who weie m financial difficulties, and by the 
popularity which his speeches had gamed 
for him, he might have intimidated 
France both at the moment and for the 
future However, he confined himself 
to the introduction of leforms m the 
federal military constitution at Vienna, 
and thus spared Austiia the humiliation 
of openly confessing her weakness The 
lesult of his efforts was the introduction 
of a regular inspection of the federal 
contingents and the occupation of Ulm 
and Rastatt as bases for the concentration 
and movements of future federal aimies 
Thus was lost a most favourable op- 
portunity for seeming the federal pre- 
dominance of Piussia by means of her 
military powei, for she could have con- 
centrated a respectable force upon the 
German frontier more quickly than any 
other member of the Federation More- 
over, the attitude of Prussia at the London 
conference was distinctly modest and m no 
p way such as a Great Power 

should have adopted The king’s 

Failurr ^ ^^^^ds at the laying of the 

ai are foundation stone of Cologne 

Cathedral on September 4th, 1842, produced 
no deception as to his lack of political 
decision Whenever a special effort was 
expected or demanded m an hour of crisis, 
Frederic William’s powers proved unequal 
to the occasion, and the confidence which 
the nation reposed in him was deceived. 

Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
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A fter the Porte had given its consent 
to the protocol of February 3rd, 1830, 
the Great Powers of E^urope addressed 
themselves to the task of reorganising the 
Greek kingdom. Thessaly, Epirus, Mace- 
donia, even Acarnania, remained under 
Turkish supremacy ; but a consideral)le 
portion of the Greek people, forming a 
national entity, though limited in extent, 
was now able to begin a new and free 
existence as a completely independent state. 

This success had been attained by 
the remarkable tenacity of the Greek 
nation, by the continued support of 
Great Britain, and, above all, by the 
pressure which the Russian co-religionists 
of the Greeks had brought to bear upon 
the Turkish military power. The work 
of lil)eration was greatly hindered by the 
diplomacy of the other Great Powers, and 
particularly by the su])port given to the 
. , Turks, the old arch enemies of 
us ria s f hy Catholic Aus- 

theTurkr Austria it is due that 

the Greek question has remained 
unsolved to the present day ; that 
instead of developing its inherent strength 
the Greek nation is still occupied with 
the unification of its different tribes, and 
that the Turkish state, which was hostile 
to civilisation, and has justified its ex- 
isU'nc(‘ only by means of the bayonets of 
Anatolian rcgiincnts, still exists on sutfer- 
ance ;is a tnreign luxly within tlu' ])olitical 
system ot Isurotu'. Once again the ob- 
stacle to a thorough aiul comprehensive 
reform ol tlu^ ])olitical conditions within 
the Balkan Ptminsula was the puerile fear 
of the powc i inherent in a self-determining 
nation, and, in a secondary degree, a desire 
for tlie maint( nance or extension ot inllu- 
ence which might Ix' usetnl in the juminsula. 

The true basis of such intkience was not 
as yet understood. It is not the stati's- 
inanship of ambassadors and attaches 
which gives a nati(m inthience abio;id. Imt 
its power to arsert its will when its interest 


so demands. National influence rests 
upon the forces which the state can com- 
mand, upon the industry of its traders,- 
the value and utility of its products, the 
creative power of its labour and capital. 
The Greeks were now confronted with 
Greece difficult task of concen- 

trating their forces accommo- 
dating themselves to a new 
political system, and making 
their inde])endence a practical reality ; for 
this pur])ose it was necessary to create 
new administrative machinery, and for 
this there w’as an entire dearth of the 
necessary material. The problem was 
further complicated by the fact that a 
desperately contested war had not only un- 
settled the country, but reduced it almost 
to desolation. The noblest and the la avc^st 
of the nation had fallen upon the battle- 
fields or under the attacks of the Janissaries 
and Albanians, or had been slaughtered 
and hurled into the flames of burning 
towns and villages, after the extortion 
of their money, the (U'struction of their 
property, and the ruin of their prosperity. 

The contribution of tlie European 
Powers to facilitate the work of recon- 
struction consisted of a king under age 
and 2,400,000 pounds at a high rate 
of interest. Prince Leopold of ( ()l)urg, 
the first candidate for the Greek thrt)ne, 
had unfortunately renonnt'ed his ]aoiect ; 
he would have provtal a ('a|)al)k' and 
beruwailent ruler, and would peiiiaps have 
ada})(ed himself to llit' ]:)ecnliar cliaracfta - 
istics ot Greek life and thought, with the 
eventual result of providing a 
start ing-}:)oint for tlu' introduc- 
tion of more civilised and more 
modern methods. In coiisi'- 
ns retirement, the pinsiilency 
of ('a]>odistrias continued foi some lime, 
until tln‘ murder of this statesman, who 
had deser\’t'(l wadi of his j)eople. on ( tctolna' 
()th, uS’i ; then followaal tlu' short reign 
of his brother Augustine, wdio did not enjoy 
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the recognition of the constitutional party, 
the Syntagmatikoi Ultimately, by work- 
ing on the vanity of King Lewis of 
Bavaria, Euiopean diplomacy persuaded 
this monarch to authorise his son Otto, 
born on June ist, 1815, to accept the 
Greek thione The government was to 
be carried on by three Bavarian officials 
Q until the youth attained his 
® - majority This settlement was 
mg o about by the London 

reece “Quadruple Convention” on 
May 7th, 1832, and is one of the most 
ill-considered pieces of work ever per- 
formed by the statesmen of the old school 
Of the young prince’s capacity as a 
ruler not even his father can have had 
the smallest idea , yet he was handed 
over to fate, to sacrifice the best years of 
his life m a hopeless struggle for power 
and recognition The Greeks were fooled 
with promises impossible of fulfilment, 
and inspired with mistiust and hatred 
for their “ benefactors ” King Otto and 
his councillors had not the patience to 
secure through the National Assembly a 
gradual development of such conditions 
as would have made constitutional 
government possible , they would not 
devote themselves to the task of supeiin- 
tendence, of pacification, of disentangling 
the various complications, and restraining 
party action within the bounds of legality 
The Bavarian officials, who might 
perhaps have done good service m 
Wurzburg or Amberg, were unable to 
accommodate themselves to then Greek 
environment , their mistakes aroused a 


passionate animosity against the Germans, 
resulting in then complete expulsion fiom 
Hellas in 1843. On March i6th, 1844, 
King Otto was obliged to agiee to the in- 
troduction of a new constitutional scheme, 
the advantages of which were hidden to 
him by the fact that it meiely aroused 
new party struggles and parliamentary 
discord Consequently he did not obsei ve 


The Greeks 
Dismiss 
Their King 


this constitution with sufficient 
conscientiousness to regain the 
national respect Disturbances 
in the East and the Crimean 


War proved so many additional obstacles 
to his efforts, which were ended by a 
revolt in October, 1862, when the Greeks 
declined to admit their king within the 
Piraeus as he was returning from the 
Morea, and thus unceremoniously dis- 
missed him from their service In 1830, 
Greece was definitively separated from 
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Turkey , and at the same time the 
insolence of the Dey of Algiers, hitherto 
under the Ottoman suzerainty, gave the 
Bourbon monarchy the chance of trying 
to recover its prestige with the nation 
by the seizure of Algeria The piratical 
activity of the Barbary States was bi ought 
to an end In Turkey also that move- 
ment was now beginning, which will be 
consideied later, the literary and political 
revolution of the Young Turkish paity 
The indefatigable Mahmud, however, 
again resumed his efforts to secure the 
unity of the empire But he was forced 
to give way to his Pasha of Egypt, Mehe- 
met All, one of the most important rulers 
whom the East had produced for a long 
time He was born in 1769 at Kavala, in 
Roumelia, opposite the island of Thasos 
He had gone to Egypt in 1800 with some 
Albanian mercenaries , in the stiuggle 
with the French, English, and Mamelukes 
he had raised himself to supremacy, had 
conquered the Wahabites, subjugated 
Arabia and Nubia, and cieated a highly 
competent army by means of militaiy 
reform upon a lai ge scale When Mahmud 
II declined to meet his extensive demands 
P in return foi the help he had 

uasian i-gndeied against the Cireeks, 
* T Ibrahim, an adopted son of Me- 
hemet, a geneial of the highest 
class, invaded Syria in 1831, defeated the 
Turks on three occasions, conqueied Akka, 
1832, and advanced to Kiutahia, in Asia 
Minor, in 1833 Mahmud appealed to 
Russia for help Russia ioithwith sent 
15,000 men to the Bosphoius, whilst the 
fleets of France and England jealously 
watched the Dardanelles Mehemet Ah was 
obliged to make peace on May 4th, 1833, 
and was driven back behind the Taurus 
The most important result of these 
events, however, was the recompense 
which the Sultan was induced to give 
to the Russians for their help He liad 
been shown the letters of the French 
Ambassador, •which revealed the intention 
of the Cabinet of the Tuileries to replace 
the Ottoman dynasty by that of Mehemet 
The result was the convention of Hunky ar- 
Skalessi, the imperial staiis on the Bos- 
phorus, July 8th, or May 26th, 1833 In 
this agreement the terrified Sultan made 
a supplementary promise to close the 
Dardanelles in future against every Power 
that was hostile to Russia When this 
one-sided convention, concluded in defi- 
ance of all international rights, became 
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known, the Western Powers were naturally 
iriitated, and Prince Metternich wittily 
designated the sultan as “ le sublime 
portier des Dardenelles au service du 
tsar ” The naval Powers withdrew their 
fleets from the Dardanelles, after entering 
a protest against this embargo Mean- 
while, the will of the tsar was supreme 
wk ♦k Athens and Stamboul 

ere ® Obeying his instructions, 
sar was refused to allow the 

upreme Austrians to blast the locks 
on the Danube at Orsova, or to permit 
his subjects to make use of the ships of 
the Austria-Hungarian Lloyd Company, 
founded in Trieste in 1836 , notwith- 
standing this prohibition the company 
was able to resume with success the old 
commercial relations of the Venetians 
with the Levant The Russian ambas- 
sador discountenanced the wishes of the 
grand vizir and of the seraskier, who 
applied to the Prussian ambassador. 
Count Konigsmark, with a request for 
Prussian officers to be sent out, in view of 
a reorganisation of the army, which was in 
fact carried out under the advice of Moltke 
In 1837 bridge over the Golden 

Horn was built, between Unkapau and 
Asabkapusi , not until 1845 and 1877 was 
the new bridge constructed which is 
known as the Valide, after the mother of 
Abd ul-Me]id On August i6th, 1838, 
the British ambassador Ponsonby secured 
the completion, in the house of Reshid 
Pasha at Balta-Nin on the Bosphoius, of 
that treaty respecting trade and customs 
duties, which has remained the model of 
all succeeding agreements By way of 
recompense the British fleet accompanied 
the Turkish fleet during all its manoeu- 
vres in the Mediterranean, until its seces- 
sion to Mehemet All War was declared 
upon him by Sultan Mahmud in May, 
1839, when the Druses had revolted against 
the Syrian authorities in the Hauran 
However, the sultan died on July xst, 
before he could receive the 


Death of 


news of the total defeat of his 


Mah^*^ A Nisib on June 24th, 

and the desertion of his fleet in 
Alexandria on J uly 14th At a later period, 
after his return to the Sublime Porte, 
Moltke vindicated the capacity which Hafiz 
Pasha had shown m face of the lack of dis- 


cipline prevailing in his army, although 
the seraskier had treated the suggestions 
of the Prussian officers with contempt 
Ibrahim did not pursue his master’s troops, 
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as his own soldiers were too exhausted 
to undertake any further movements 
Mahmud II died a martyr to his own 
ideas and plans , even his greatest reforms 
remained in embryo. However, his work 
lives after him , he was the founder of a 
new period for Turkey, as Peter the Great, 
with whom he liked to be compared, had 
been for Russia The difficulty of the 
jxilitical situation, the incapacity of his 
predecessors, the slavery imposed by the 
domestic government and court etiquette, 
were the leal source of those obstacles which 
often caused him such despondency that 
he sought consolation m drunkenness, to 
the uttei destruction of his powers 

Abd ul-Me]id, 1839-1861, the son of 
Mahmud, undertook at the age of sixteen 
the government of a state which would 
irrevocably have fallen into the jiower of 
the Pasha of Egypt had not the ambitious 
plans of France been thwarted by the 
conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance on 
July 15th, 1840, between England, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia The mtei fei ence of the 
alliance forced the victorious Pasha Mehemet 
Ah to evacuate Syi la , after the conclusion 
of peace he obtained the Island of Thasos, 
'Tk c u • cradle of his lace, fiom the 
e tt an s appanage of the 

theP.sh> Viceroys of Egypt, in whose 
possession it still remains 
An important advance is denoted by the 
Hatti-shcrit of Gulhane on November 31 d, 
1839, which laid down certain principles, 
on which were to be based fuither special 
decrees The refoimation proclaimed as 
law what had m fact long been customary, 
the theoretical equality of the subjects of 
every nation, race, and leligion befoie the 
law It must be said that m the execution 
of this praiseworthy decree certain prac- 
tical difficulties came to light Reshid 
Pasha, the creator of the “ hat,” was not 
inspired by any real zeal for reform, but 
was anxious simply to use it as a means for 
gaining the favour of the Christian Powers 
As early as 1830, for example, a census 
had been undertaken, the first throughout 
the whole Turkish Empire, the results of 
which were valueless No official would 
venture to search the interior of a Moslem 
house inhabited by w^omen and children. 
It was, moreover, to the profit of the 
le venue officials to represent the number 
of houses and families m their district as 
lower than it really was, with the object 
of filling their pockets with the excess. 
The Porte, unable to secure the obedience 
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of the Syrians by a strong government 
like the military despotism of Ibrahim, 
was equally unable to win over the 
country by justice and good administra- 
tion, for lack of one necessary condition, 
an honest official service. It was not to the 
‘‘ hat ” of Giilhane of 1856, nor yet to the 
later Hatti-humayun, that reform was 
due, but to the European Powers associ- 
ated to save the crescent. These Powers 
suggested the only permanent solution 
by su])plying the watchword “A la 
franca" ; and urged the Turks to acquire 
a completer knowledge of the \\^est, to 
learn European languages and sciences, 
to introduce the institutions of the West. 

Literature also had to follow this 
intellectual change. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, a poet endowed 
with the powers of the ancient East had 
appeared in Ghalib, and a 
court poet in the unfortunate 
Selim III. Heibet ullah Sul- 
tana, a sister of the Sultan 
Mahmud II., and aunt of the 
reforming Minister Fuad, also 
secured a measure of popu- 
larity. These writers were, 
however, unable to hinder the 
decay of old forms, or rather 
the dawn of a new period, 
the Turkish " modern age." 

The study of the languages of 
Eastern civilisation became 
neglected in view of the need 
of the study of the West. 

The new generation knew 
more of La Fontaine, Mont- 
esquieu, and Victor Hugo 
than of the Moslem classics. The politiciil 
need of reform made men ambitious to 
secure recognition for the drafting of a 
diplomatic note rather than for the com- 
position of a Kassited, or of a poem with 
a purpose. In the East as well as in the 
West mediaeval poetry became a lost art. 
By the Dardanelles Convention, which 
. , was concluded with the Great 

ussia s Powers in London on July 

^ 13th, 1841, the Porte consented 
to keep the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus closed io foreign ships of wnr 
in the time of peace. By this act the 
Turkish Government gave a much desired 
support to Russian aims at predominance 
in the Black Sea. In the same year it was 
necessary to suppress revolts wLich had 
broken out in Crete and Bulgaria. In 
consequence of the incursions of Mehmet 
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SULTAN ABD UL-MEJID 
In 1841 he concluded peace with 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt, and in 
J853 his resistance to Russia’s 
claims to a protectorate over his 
subjects led to the Crimean war. 


Shah into the Arabian Irak, Suleimanieh, 
Bagdad, Kerbela, and Armenia, a war 
with Persia was threatened, and the dis- 
pute was only composed with difficulty by 
a peace commission summoned to meet 
at Erzeroum. Within the Danubian 
principalities the sovereign rights of 
the Porte were often in conflict with 
the protectorate poweis of 
Russia. In Servia, Alexan- 
der Karageorgevitch was 
solemnly appointed bashbeg, 
or high prince of Servia, by the Porte on 
November 14th, 1842 ; Russia, however, 
succeeded in persuading Alexander 
voluntarily to abdicate his position, 
which was not confirmed until 1843 by 
Russia, after his re-election at Topchider, 
near Belgrade. The Roman Catholic 
— uniate — Armenians, who had already 
endured a cruel persecution in 
1828, secured toleration for 
their independent Church in 
1835 and a representative of 
their own. A similar per- 
secution, supported by Russia 
from Etshmiadsin, also broke 
out against the Protestant 
Armenians in 1845. It was 
not until November, 1850, 
that their liberation was 
secured by the energetic am- 
bassador, Stratford Canning. 
Even more dangerous was the 
diplomatic breach between the 
Porte and Greece, 1847. This 
young state had grown insolent; 
sujiported by the Russian 
party which dominated the 
Chamber of Deputies, Greece had availed 
herself of the helplessness of the Porte 
against Mehemet Ali, at the time when Abd 
ul-Mejid began his reign, to send help to 
the Cretans. The Prime Minister, Kolettis, 
1844-1847, had repeatedly demanded the 
union of the Greeks. Continued friction 
ended in 1846 with a collision between 
the Turkish ambassador and the Greek 
king, with the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations, and with a revenge taken by 
the sultan upon his Greek subjects, which 
iniglit almost have ended in war between 
Greece and Turkey, England and France. 
Not until September, 1847, was an under- 
standing between the two neighbours 
secured, by the intervention of the tsar 
on the personal appeal of King Otto. 

Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
Heinrich Zimmerer 
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*THE great revolutions which had taken 
* place in the political world since 1789 
were not calculated to produce satisfac- 
tion either among contemporaries or 
posterity Disillusionment " and fear of 
the degeneration of human nature, distrust 
of the capacity and the value of civic and 
political institutions, were the legacy from 
these movements As men lost faith in 
political movement as a means of amelior- 
ating the conditions of life or improving 
morality, so did they yearn for the con- 
tentments and the consolations of religion 
“ Many believe, all would like to believe,” 
said Alexis de Tocqueville of France 
after the July Revolution However, 
the germs of piet^', ” which, though un- 
certain in its objects, is jicwerful enough 
in its effects,” had already sprung to life 
during the Napoleonic period Through- 
out the nineteenth century there is a 
general yearning for the restoration of true 
Christian feeling It was a desire that 

ReMored Power attempts at the for- 

of the mation of religious societies, 

CethoHc Church ^ very extiaordin- 

ary nature, without attain- 
ing any definite object , on the other hand, 
it opened the possibility of a magnificent 
development of the power of Catholicism 
The progress of the movement had made 
it plain that only a Church of this nature 
can be of vital miporlance to the history 
of the woild, and that the revival of 
Christianity can be brought about upon no 
smaller basis than that which is held by 
this Church The force of the movement 
which resulted m the mtensificatic n of 
papal supremacy enables us to estimate the 
power of reaction which was bound to 
occur, though the oppression of this 
supremacy will m turn become intolerable 
and the foundations of ultramontamsm 
and of its successes be shattered. 

The restoration of power to the Catholic 
Church was partly due to the Jesuit Order, 
which had gradually acquired considerable 
and potent influence over the papacy , 
and the success it attained was by no 
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means artificial Jesuitism has ideals ; 
for it, religion is more than a department 
of politics By the creation of a hieraichy 
\Mthin a tempoial state it hopes to secuie 
full scope for the beneficent activity of 
Christian doctrine confined within the 
discipline of the Chuich Foi this puipose 
Jesuitism can employ any and every form 
of political government It 
Polic of special preference for 

.heJ«»h. monarchy, though it simu- 
lates such a preference for 
dynasties which it can use for its own pur- 
poses , it IS equally ready to accommodate 
itself to the conditions of republican and 
parliamentaiy government Materialism is 
nohmdiance to the fulfilment of its task, 
the steady increase of the priestly j)ower , 
foi the giossest inatenahsm may be accom- 
panied by the most smceie faith, and 
this latter is one of its most valuable 
weapons While fostering education and 
devotion, it shares in the hobVaes of science, 
criticism and reseai eh One maiden marked 
with the stigmata may seem of gi eater 
value to society than the well-meaning 
efforts of a hundied leained fatheis 
On August 7th, 1814, Pope Pius VII 
issued the encyclical Solhutndo ommmn, 
leconstitutmg the Society of Jesus, which 
letained its original constitution and 
those piivileges which it had acquired 
since its foundation At the Congress of 
Vienna Cardinal Consalvi had succeeded 
in convincing the Catholic and Protestant 
princes that the Jesuit Order would prove 
a means of support to the Legitimists, and 
I •# o ^ would, m close connection 
^hc papacy, undeitake 
the P.pl!cy the mtert^sti of the royal 
houses — a device successfully 
employed even at the present day This 
action of the papacy, a step as portentous 
for the destinies of Europe as any of those 
taken during the unhappy years of the 
first Peace of Pans, appeared at first com- 
paratively unimportant The new world 
power escaped notice until the highly gifted 
Dutchman, Johann Philip of Roothaan, 
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took over the direction on July 9th, 1829, 
and won the Germans over to the Order. 
The complaisance with which the French 
and the Italians lent their services for the 
attainment of specific objects deserves ac- 
knowledgment. But even more valuable 
than their diplomatic astuteness in the 
struggle .against liberal free thought were 
the blind unreasoning obedience and the 
strong arms of Flanders, Westphalia, the 
Rhine districts and Bavaria. At the 
outset of the thirties the society possessed, 
in the persons of numerous young priests, 
the implements requisite for destroying 
that peace between the Churches which was 
founded upon religious toleration and 
mutual forbearance. By the same means 
the struggle against secular governments 
could be begun, where such powers had 
not already submitted by concordat to 
the Curia, as Bavaria had done in 1817. 

The struggle raged with 

special fury in Prussia, though 
this state, considering its 
very modest pecuniary re- 
sources, had endowed the 
new-created Catholic bishop- 
rics very handsomely. The 
Jesuits declined to tolerate 
a friendly agreement in things 
spiritual between the Catholics 
and Protestants in the 
Rhine territories, to allow 
the celebration of mixed 
marriages with the “passive 
assistance” of the Catholic 
pastor ; they objected to the 
teaching of George Hermes, 
professor in the Catholic faculty at the 
new-created university of Bonn, who 
propounded to his numerous pupils the 
doctrine that belief in revelation neces- 
sarily implied the exercise of reason, and 
that the dictates of reason can not therefore 
be contradicted by dogma. 

After the death of the excellent Arch- 
bishop Ferdinand of Cologne on August 2nd, 
1835, the blind confidence of 
the government elevated the 
prebendary Klemens August 
Freiherr von Droste-Vischer- 
Rhenish archbishopric. He 
had been removed from the general vicar- 
iate at Munster as a punishment for his 
firmness. In defiance of his previous 
|)romiscs, the ambiguity of which had 
passed unnoticed by the Minister Alten- 
sleiii, the archbishoj) arbitrarily off 

the agreement concerning mixed marriages 


Catholic 
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ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE 
Archbishop Ferdinand worthily 
fulfilled the duties of his high 
office and died on August 2nd, 1835. 


The Defiant 
Archbishop 
of Cologne 

ing to the 


arranged by his predecessor. His repeated 
transgression of his powers and his treat- 
ment of the Bonn professors obliged the 
Prussian Government to pronounce his 
deposition on November 14th, 1837, 
forcibly to remove him from Cologne. 

The Curia now protested in no measured 
terms against Prussia, and displayed 
a galling contempt for the 
Prussian ambassador, bunsen, 
who had exchanged tlie profes- 
sion of archaeology for that of 
diplomacy. Prince Metternich had for- 
merly been ready enough to claim the 
good services of the Berlin Cabinet when- 
ever he required their support ; bis 
instructive diplomatic communications 
were now withheld, and with some secret 
satisfaction he observed the humiliation 
of his ally by Roman statecraft. The 
embarrassment of the Prussian adminis- 

tration was increased both by 

the attitude of the Liberals, 
who, with doctrinaire short- 
sightedness, disputed the 
right of the government to 
arrest the bishop, and by the 
extension of the Catholic 
opposition to the ecclesiast- 
ical province of Posen-Gnesen, 
wliere the insubordination and 
disloyalty of the archbishop, 
Martin von Dunin, necessi- 
tated the imprisonment of 
that prelate also. Those 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who 
were under Jesuit influence 
proceeded to persecute such 
supporters of peace as the prince-bishop 
of Breslau, Count Leopold of Sedlnitzky, 
in 1840, employing every form of inter- 
collegiate pressure which the labours of 
centuries had been able to excogitate. 
In many cases congregations were ordered 
to submit to tests of faith, with which 
they eventually declined compliance. 

A more vigorous, and in its early 
stages a more promising, resistance 
arose within the bosom of the Church 
itself. This movement was aroused by 
the exhibition in October, 1844, of the 
” holy coat ” in Treves, a relic sup- 
posed to be one of Christ’s garments, 
an imposture which had long before 
been demonstrated ; an additional cause 
was the disorderly pilgrimage thereto 
promoted by Bishop Arnoldi. The 
<'liaplaiu, Kdiigr. diaracterised the 
exhil>iti()u as a scandal, and denounced 
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the ** idolatrous worship of relics ” as one 
of the causes of the spiritual and political 
humiliation of Germany He thereby 
became the founder of a reform move- 


ment, which at once assumed a character 
serious enough to arouse hopes that 
the Catholic Church would now undergo 


the necessary process of purification and 
c . separation, and would break 
j „ Serioui away from the prevalent in- 
n ftuence of Jesuitism About 

two hundred German 


Catholic congregations were formed in 
the year 1845, and a Church council was 
held at Leipzig from March 23rd to 26th, 
with the object of finding a common basis 
for the constitution of the new Church 


However, it proved impossible to 
arrange a compromise between the 
insistence upon free thought of the one 
party and the desire for Catholic dogma 
manifested by the other What was 
wanted by the freethinkers was a new 
idea, brilliant enough to attract the uni- 
versal gaze and to distract attention from 
established custom and its separatist 
consequences Great and strong characters 
were wanting, though these were indispen- 
sable for the direction and organisation of 
the different bodies who were attempting 
to secure their liberation from one of the 


most powerful mliuences that has evci 
imposed disciplinary authority upon an 
intellectually dormant humanity. As long 
as each party went its own way, pro- 
claimed its own war-cry to be the only 
talisman of victory, and adopted new 
idols as its ensign, so long were they over- 
powered by the determined persistency of 
the Society of J esus. 

Within the Protestant Churches also a 


movement for intellectual independence 
arose, directed against the suppression of 
independent judgment, and the subjuga- 
tion of thought to^ the decrees of the 
“ Superiors " The movement was based 
upon the conviction that belief should be 


Diseoveriea 
of Scientific 
Criticism 


controlled by the dictates of 
reason and not by ecclesiast- 
ical councils The Piussian 
Government limited the new 


moveiuent to the utmost of its power , at 
the same time it was so far successful that 


the authorities avoided the promulgation 
of decrees likely to excite disturbance and 
practised a certain measure of toleration 
The discoveries made by the scientific 
criticism of the evangelical school gave a 
further impulse in this direction, as these 
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results were utilised by Strauss in his “ Life 
of Jesus,” 1835, and his “Christian Dogma, 
explained in its Historical Development 
and in Conflict with Modern Science,” 
1840-1841, works which made an epoch 
in the literary world, and the importance of 
which remained undiminished by any 
measures of ecclesiastical repression 

Among the Romance peoples religious 
questions were of less importance than 
among the Germans In Spain, such ques- 
tions were treated purely as political 
matters , the foundation of a few Protest- 
ant congregations by Manuel Matamoros 
exercised no appreciable influence upon 
the intellectual development of the Span- 
iards The apostacy of the Roman prelate 
Luigi Desancti to the Waldenses and the 
appearance of scattered evangelical socie- 
ties produced no effect upon the position 
of the Catholic Church m Italy In France, 
the liberal tendencies introduced by La- 
martine and Victor Hugo remained a 
literary fashion , the efforts of Lacordaire 
and Montalembert to found national free- 


dom upon papal absolutism were nullified 
by the general direction of Roman policy 
There was, however, one phenomenon 
- deserving a closer attention 

rr.Tcr.“ 1 Pl-nomenon of higher 
# *1: i> importance than any dis- 

played by the various 
attempts at religious reform during the 
nineteenth century, for the reason that its 
evolution displays the stages which mark 
the process of liberation from Jesuitism 
Lamennais began his priestly career 
as the fiery champion of the papacy, 
to which he ascribed infallibility He 
hoped to secure the recognition of its 
practical supremacy over all Christian 
governments Claimed by Leo X as the 
“ last father of the Church,” he furiously 
opposed the separatism of the French 
clergy, which was based on the “ Galilean 
articles ”, he attacked the government 
of Charles X as being “ a horrible 
despotism,” and founded after the July 
Revolution a Christian-revolutionary 
periodical, “ L’ Avenir,” with the motto, 
“ Dieu et Libert^ — le Pape et le Peuple ” 
By his theory, not only was the Church 
to be independent of the State , it was also 


to be independent of State support, and 
the clergy were to be maintained by the 
voluntary offerings of the faithful 
This demand for the separation of Church 


and State necessarily brought Lamennais 
into connection with political democracy ; 
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hence it was but a step to the position that 
the Church should be reconstructed upon 
a democratic basis. This fact was patent 
not only to the French episcopate, but 
also to Pope Gregory XVI., who con- 
demned the doctrines of the “ father of 
the Church,” and, upon his formal sub- 
mission, interdicted him from issuing any 
P . further publications. Lamen- 

En *h!nd like Arnold of Brescia or 

j c *1 j Girolamo Savonarola in earlier 
and Scotland recognised that this 

papacy was incompetent to fulfil tlic lofty 
aims with which he had credited it ; he 
rejected it in his famous “Paroles d’un 
Croyant” in 1834, and found his way to 
that form of Christianity which is based 
upon brotherly love and philanthropy 
and aims at procuring an equal share for 


greatly prized possession was, howev^er, 
threatened by the system of the Estaldisl led 
Church, which forced upon the congrega- 
tions ministers who were not to their 
liking ; but this was in itself merely 
incidental to the more important and 
comprehensive fact that the “ establish- 
ment ” was subject to civil control, and 
that questions affecting it might be 
rarri('d for decision to a court which was 
Scottish only in the sense that it contained 
a Scottish element — the House of Peers. 

The view rapidly gained ground that in 
matters regarded as spiritual the Church 
ought to be subject to no authority save 
its own ; in other words, that it ought to 
be free from state control. But that view 
was not general, nor was the state pre- 
pared to recognise it. It only remained. 



Newman Keble Pusey 

LEADERS OF THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT 
Inspired by the desire to “ awaken into new life a ChUrch which was becoming torpid by a revival of mediaeval ideals 
and mediaeval devotion.” and with the aim of counteracting the “ danger to religion arising from a sceptical criticism,” 
the Tractarian movement in England had as its most notable champions Newman, Keble, and Pusey. Their 
teachings were in many quarters regarded as nothing but barely veiled “ Popery," a view that was strengthened 
when Cardinal Newman went over to the Church of Rome, whither he was followed by many of his discipJ.es. 


men in the enjoyment of this world’s goods. 
But in England and in Scotland there 
was considerable ferment on religious 
questions during the Thirties and ’forties. 
German rationalism indeed would hardly 
have been permitted to obtain a foothold 
in either country ; when respectability 
was at its zenith, German rationalism 
was not regarded as respectable. In 
Scotland the crucial question was not one 
of theology, but of Church government ; 
in that country the national system of 
education combined with the national 
combativeness of character to make eveiy 
cottar prepared to support his own religi- 
ous tenets with a surprising wealth of 
scriptural erudition; and “spiritual iiidi- 
pendence ” was fervently cherished. That 


therefore, for the protesting portion of the 
community to sever itself from the state 
by departing from the Establishment and 
sacrificing its share in the endowments 
and privileges thereto pertaining. In the 
great Disruption of 1843 hundreds of 
ministers resigned their manses and 
ehurches rather than their principles ; 
and the Free Church took its place side 
by side with the Established Church as a 
self-supporting religious body, although in 
point of doctrine there was no distinction 
l)etween the two communities, which were 
both alike Calvinist in theology and 
Presbyterian in system. 

The Tractarian movement in England 
was of a different type. On the one side, 
it was inspired by the desire to awaken 
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into new life a Church which was becoming 
torpid, I)y a revival of mediaeval ideals and 
mediaeval devotion, to be attained through 
insistence on mystical doctrines, on the 
apostolic character of the priesthood, on 
the authority of the fathers of the Church 
as against the miscellaneous unauthorised 
and ignorant interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures, and on the 
historic and 
aesthetic attrac- 
tions of elaborate 
ceremonial. On 
another side it 
sought especially 
to counteract 
the danger to 
religion arising 
from a serptical 
critic ism, and 
from the attacks 
of the scientific 
vspirit which de- 
clined to legard social rlformli 




and resulting in a movement which soon 
affected every nation. The great revolu- 
tion had accomplished nothing in this 
direction. The sum total of achievement 
hitherto was represented by certain dismal 
experiences of “ State help ’’ in the dis- 
trilmtion of bread and the subsidising of 
bakers. The jihrase inscribed in the 
“Cahiers” of the 
deputies of the 
Third Estate in 
1789 had now 
H'cn realised in 
fact : “ The voice 
>t freedom has 
10 message for 
lu' heart of the 
goor who die of 
iiunger.” Babeuf, 
the only French 
iemocrat who 
professed coiur 
inunistic views, 
n\A/wM AMT^ was not undcr- 



SOCIAL RLFORMLRS OWLN AND FOURIFR 

convictions in the large spinning-works at New Lanark in Scotland, of which he StOOd by the 
Q rl rl r»n was manager, Robert Owen put into practice his socialistic theorif s, nnrl Viic 

dciop le a on experiment was not permanently successful. Equally futile “l^SSCS, clllQ lllb 

authority as be- and unsatisfactory was Charles Fourier’s project of the “Phalan- martyrdom, OUC 
ing knowledge. having all things in comn on. 


The “Tracts for the Times,” from which 
the movement took its name, the teaching 
of John Henry Newman, of Keble, and of 
Pusey, who were its most notable cham- 
pions, alarmed (lie ])o|)ular Protestantism 
— lli(‘ mort' w'lieii Newman hiinsell w<‘nt 
over to the Cliurch of Rome, whither he 
was followed by many of his disciples ; 
and “ Puseyism ” was commonly regarded 
as nothing but barely veiled “ Popery.” 
Newman would have had many more 
imitators if the greatest of his colleagues 
had not maintained their view that the 
(l(»et l ines of “ The Church ” are those of 
the Angiienn Clmrch, and refused to sever 
themseh'es irom her. They remained, 
and it will [iiol lal )ly l'>e admitted that while 
their movement inspired the clerical body 
— not only their adherents, but their 
oppoiKMits also— to a renewed activity at 
the time, it had the further effect ulti- 
mately, though not till after a consider- 
able lapse of time, of attacViing to itself a 
majority of the most energetic and the 
most intellectual of the clergy. 

That (hristian socialism to which 
Lamennais liad been led by reason and 
('Xj>erieia'e was a l)y-product of the 
numerous attcMiipts to settle the ])ressing 
question of social rolonii, alhMii|)ts begun 
simultaneously in France and iMigland, 
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necessary political murders of the Direc- 
tory, had aroused no movement among 
those for whom it was undergone. 

The general introduction of machinery 
in many manufactures, together with the 
more distant relations subsisting between 
employer and workman, had resulted in 
an astounding increase of misery among 
the journeymen labourers. The working 
classes, condemned to hoi)eless poverty 
and want, and threatened with the de- 
privation of the very necessaries of exist- 
ence, broke into riot and insurrection ; 
factories were repeatedly destroyed in 
England at the beginning of the 
Rfots *in ^^^riTury ; the silk weavers of 
IP* - Lyons in 1831 and the weavers 

*** “** of Silesia in 1844 rose against 
their masters. These facts aroused the 
consideration of the means l:)y which 
the appalling miseries of a fate wholly 
undeserved could be obviated. 

Among the wild theories and fantastic 
aberrations of Saint-Simon were to be 
found many ideas well worth considera- 
tion which could not fail to act as a 
stimulus to further thought. The 
l)amphlet of 1814, “ Reorganisation de 
la Societc EuroptVnne,” had received no 
eonsidiM'ation from ( he Congress of Vienna, 
for it maintained that congresses were not 
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the proper instrument for the permanent 
restoration of social peace and order. 
It was, however, plainly obvious that 
even after the much- vaunted “ Restora- 
tion ” the lines of social cleavage had 
rapidly widened and that the majority 
were oppressed with crying injustice. 

Not wholly in vain did Saint-Simon 
repeatedly appeal to manufacturers, in- 
dustrial potentates, business men, and 
financiers, with warnings against the 
prevailing sweating system ; not in vain 
did he assert in his “ Nouveau Chris- 
tianisme,” 1825, that every Church in exist- 
F « .V - ’ . had stultified its Chris- 

Social tianity by suppressing the 

Development loftiest teaching of Christ the 
doctrine of brotherly love. 
No immediate influence was exerted upon 
the social (le\(‘l()])ment of Europe by 
Barthelemy Pros[KT Constantin's pro- 
posals for the emancipation of the flesh, 
and for the foundation of a new ‘‘theo- 
cratic-industrial state," or by Charles 
Fourier’s project of the " Phalanstere," a 
new social community having all things in 
common, or by the Uto])ian dreams of 
communism expounded by Etienne Cabet 
in his " Voyage cn Icarie." Such theorising 
merely cleared the way for more far-seeing 
thinkers, who, from their knowledge of 
existing institu- 
tions, could de- 
monstrate t h e i r 
capacity of trans- 
formation. 

In Britain, 

Robert O w e n , 
the manager of 
tb(' great spin 
Ming-works a 
New Lanark, ii 
Scotland, was tli 
first to attemp 
the p r a c t i c a 
realisation of 
p h i 1 o s o }:> h i c a . 
social s y s t e m . 

Owen’s Iheoric'S 
m a y 1) e p r o - 
nounced a de- 
finite advance, as demonstrating that 
capitalism as a basis of economics veas 
not founded upon any law of Nature, 
but must be considered as the result of 
an historical development, and that 
competition is not an indisiiensabk* 
stimulus to ])roduction, but is an obstaf U* 
to the tnu‘ utilisation of labour. The 


facts thus ascertained were worked into 
a socialist system by the efforts of 
a German Jew, Karl Marx, born in 1818 
at Treves, a man fully equipped with 
Hegelian criticism, and possessed by an 
extraordinary yearning to discover the 
causes which had brought existing con- 
ditions of life to pass, a characteristic 
due, according to Werner Sombart, to 
‘‘ hypertrophy of intellectual energy." 

He freecl the social movement from the 
revolutionary spirit which had been its 
leading characteristic hitherto. He placed 
one definite object before the movement, 
the “ nationalisation of means of pro- 
duction," the method of attaining this e nd 
being a vigorous class struggle. Kxj)elle(l 
from German soil by the Prussian police, 
he was forced to take up residence in 
Paris, and afterwards in London. There 
he gained an accurate knowledge of the 
social conditions of Western Europe, de- 
voting special attention to the important 
developments of the English trades-union 
struggles, and thus becanje specially 
qualified as the founder and guide of an 
international organisation of the prole- 
tariat, an indispensable condition of victory 
in the class struggle he had |)roclaimed. 
In collaboration with Friedrich Ihigel of 
Elberfeld he created the doctrine of 
socialism, which 
remained the 
basis of the 
socialist move- 
ment to the end 
of the nineteenth 
('cnturw That 
movement chief- 
ly centred in 
(krmany, after 
Ferdinand Las- 
salle had assured 
its lrium])h in 
the sixties. The 
social movement 
exerted but little 
political in- 
fluence upon the 
events arising 
out of the July 
Revolution ; its influence, again, upon the 
revolutions of the year 1848 was almost 
inappreciable. It became, however, a 
modifying factor among the democratic 
parties, who were looking to })olitical 
revolution for some transformation of ex- 
isting ])nhlic rights, and for some alteration 
ol the proprietary system in their favour. 
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PIONEERS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
The founder and guide of an international organisation of the pro- 
letariat, Karl Marx, a German Jew, freed the social movement 
from its revolutionary spirit and placed before it the definite object 
of nationalisation of means of production. Ferdinand Lassalle was 
also a prominent worker in the cause of social democracy in Germany. 



THE SPREAD OF LIBERALISM 

AND THE COLLAPSE OF METTERNICH’S SYSTEM 


^HE lack of initiative displayed by the 
^ King of Prussia was a valuable help to 
Metternich in carrying out his independent 
policy The old chancellor in Vienna had 
become ever more profoundly impressed 
with the insane idea that Providence had 
specially deputed him to crush i evolutions, 
OM. 9 support the sacred thrones 

f • K. of Europe, Turkey included, 

, ,, and that he was the dis- 

coverer of a political system 
by which alone civilisation, morality, and 
religion could be secured The great 
achievement of his better years was one 
never to be forgotten by Geimany — the 
conversion of Austiia to the alliance 
formed against the great Napoleon, and 
the alienation of the Emperor Francis 
from the son-in-law whose power was 
almost invincible when united with that 
of the Hapsburg emperor At that time, 
however, Metternich was not the slave of 
a system , his action was the expression 
of his will, and he lelied upon an accurate 
judgment of the peisonalities he employed, 
and an accurate estimation of the forces 
at his disposal 

As he grew old his self-conceit and 
an exaggerated estimate of his own 
powers led him blindly to follow those 
principles which had apparently deter- 
mined his earlier policy in every 
political question which arose during the 
European supremacy which he was able 
to claim for a full decade after the Vienna 
Congress His belief in the system — a 
belief of deep import to the destinies 
^ _ of Austria — was materially 

e strengthened by the fact that 

convert of Alexander I, who had long 

been an opponent of the 
system, came over to its support before 
his death and recognised it as the 
principle of the Holy Alliance. The 
consecjuence was a degeneration of the 
qualities which Metternich had formerly 
developed in himself His clear appre- 
ciation of the situation and of the mam 
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interests of Europe in the summer oi 
1813 had raised Austria to the most 
favourable position which she had occupied 
for centuries Her decision determined 
the fate of Europe, and so she acquired 
ppwer as great as it was unexpected 
This predominance was the work oi 
Metternich, and so long as it enduied 
the prince was able to maintain his 
influence He, however, ascribed that 
influence to the superiority of his own 
intellect and to his incomparable system 
neglecting the task of consolidating and 
securing the power already gained Those 
acquisitions of territoiy which Metternicl 
had obliged Austria to make weie a source 
of mischief and weakness fiom the verj 
outset The Lombard- Venetian kingdom 
implied no increase of power, and it* 
administration involved a constant dram 
of money and troops The troops, again 
which were drawn from an unwarlike 
D th f population, proved unreliable 

^ The possession itself neces 

sitated interference in Italiar 
affairs, and became a constani 
source of embarrassment and of useles* 
expense Valuable possessions, moreover 
in South Germany already in the hands o 
the nation were abandoned out of con 
sideration for this kingdom, and acquisi 
tions likely to become higlily profitable 
were declined. Within the kingdom j 
state of utter supineness prevailed ir 
spite of the supervision bestowed upon it 
and the incompetence of the administra 
tion condemned tl e state and its grea 
natural advantages to impotence. 

Far from producing any improvement 
the death of the Emperor Francis I., 01 
March ist, 1835, caused a marked dete 
noration in the condition of the country 
The Archdukes Charles and John wen 
unable to override the supremacy o 
Metternich As hitherto, they were unabl 
to exercise any influence upon the govern 
ment, which the ill-health and vacillatioi 
of Ferdinand I , the successor, ha< 
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practically reduced to a regency Franz 
Anton, Count of Kolowrat-Liebsteinsky, 
attempted to breathe some life into the 
Council of State, but his efforts were 
thwarted by Metternich, who feared the 
forfeiture of his own power 

The Tsar Nicholas upon his visit to 
Toplitz and Vienna, in 1835, had remarked 
that Austria was no longei capable of 
guaranteeing a successful policy, and that 
her “system" could not be maintained in 
practice, remarks which had done no good 
It was impossible to convince Metternich 
that the source of this weakness lay in 
himself and his determination to repiess 
the very forces which should have been 
developed The Archduke Lewis, the 
emperor’s youngest uncle and a membei 
of the State Confeiencc, was averse to 
any innovation, and therefore inclined to 
uphold that convenient system which laid 
down the maintenance of existing institu- 
tions as the first principle of statesmanship 

Within Austria herself, however, the 
state of affairs had become intolerable 
The government had so far decayed as to 
be incapable of putting forth that eneigy, 
the absence of which the Tsai 

Rouse'a to observed The exchequei 

owse o accounts betrayed an annual 

^ deficit of thirty million gulden, 

and the government was forced to claim 
the good offices of the class representa- 
tives, and, what was of capital importance, 
to summon the Hungaiian Reichstag on 
different occasions In that assembly the 
slumbering national life had been aroused 
to consciousness, and proceeded to supply 
the deficiencies of the government by 
acting in its own behalf Count Szechenyi 
gave an impetus to science and art and 
to other movements generally beneficial 
Louis Kossuth, Franz Pulszky, and 
Franz Deak espoused the cause of con- 
stitutional reform 

A flood of political pamphlets pub- 
lished abroad, chiefly in Germany, ex- 
posed in full detail the misgovernment 
prevailing in Austria and the Crown 
territories European attention was 
attracted to the instability of the 
conditions obtaining there, which seemed 
to betoken either the downfall of the 
state or a great popular rising Austria’s 
prestige among the other Great Powers had 
suffered a heavy blow by the Peace of 
Adrianople, and now sank yet lowei. 
Metternich was forced to behold the growth 
of events, and the accomplishment of 


deeds utterly incompatible with the 
fundamental principles of conservative 
statesmanship as laid down by the Con- 
gresses of Vienna, Carlsbad, Troppau, 
Laibach, and Verona 
The July Revolution and the triumph of 
liberalism in England under William IV 
caused the downfall of Dom Miguel, “ king ’’ 
- . j of Portugal, who had been 
ng mduced by conservative diplo- 
PortVar abolish the constitu- 

tional measures introduced by 
his brother, Dom Pedro of Brazil To 
this policy he devoted himself, to his own 
complete satisfaction The revolts which 
broke out against him were ruthlessly 
suppressed, and thousands of Liberals 
were imprisoned, banished, or brought 
to the scaffold Presuming upon his 

success and relying upon the favour of 
the Austrian court, he earned his aggran- 
disements so far as to oblige Britain and 
France to use force and to support the 
cause of Pedro, who had abdicated the 
throne of Brazil in favour of his son, Dom 
Pedro II , then six yeais of age, and was 
now asserting his claims to Portugal 
Pedro I adhered to the constitutionalism 
which he had recognised over-seas as 
well as in Poitugal, thus securing the 
support not only of all Portuguese Liberals, 
but also of European opinion, which had 
been aroused by the bloodthirsty tyranny 
of Miguel The help of the Biitish 
admiial, Charles Napier, who annihilated 
the Portuguese fleet at Cape San Vincent 
on ]uly 5th, 1833, enabled Pedro to gain a 
decisive victory over Miguel, which the 
latter’s allies among the French legitimists 
were unable to avert, though they hurried 
to his aid His military and political 
confedeiate, Don Carlos of Spam, was 
equally powerless to help him 

In Spam, also, the struggle broke out 
between liberalism and the despotism 
which was supported by an uneducated 
and degenerate priesthood, and enjoyed 
. , the favour of the Great Powers 
pftin s Eastern Europe The con- 

Prielthooa* flagration began upon the death 
of King Ferdinand VII , on 
September 29th, 1833, the material cause 
being a dispute about the hereditary right 
to the throne resulting from the introduc- 
tion of a new order of succession The 
decree of 1713 had limited the succession 
to heirs in the male line , but the Prag- 
matic Sanction of March 20th, 1830, trans- 
ferred the right to the kmg’s daughters, 
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and his 
Portugal, 

Rebel 
Movement 
in Spnin 


Isabella and Louise, by his marriage with 
Maria Christina of Naples Don Carlos 
declined to recognise this arrangement, 
and on his brother's death attempted to 
secure his own recognition as king 
After the overthrow of Dom Miguel 
consequent retirement from 
Don Carlos entered Spain in 
person with his adherents, 
who were chiefly composed of 
the Basques fighting for their 
special rights, “ fueros,” and 
the populations of Catalonia and Old 
Castile, who were under cleiical influence 
The Liberals gathered lound the queen 
regent, Maria Christina, whose cause was 
adioitly and successfully upheld by the 
Minister, Maitinez de la Rosa Tiie ioices 
at the disp:>sal of the government were 
utterly inadequate, and then fleet and 
ai my were in so impoverished a condition 
that they could make no head against tlie 
rebel movement Under the leadership 
of Thomas Zumala-Cariegui the Carhsts 
won victory after victory, and would 
probably have secured possession of the 
capital had not the Basque general 
received a moi tal wound before Bilbao 
Even then the victoiy of the “ Cnstmos" 
was by no means secure The Radicals 
had seceded fiom the Libcials upon the 
question of the leintroduction of the 
constitution of 1812 The 1 evolution of 
La Granja gave the Radicals complete 
influence over the queen legent , they 
obliged hei to accept their own nominees, 
the Ministry of Calatiava, and to lecognise 
the demociatic constitution of June 8th, 
1837 Their power was overthrown by 
Don Baldomeio Espaitero, who com- 
manded the queen’s troops in tlie Basque 
provinces Aftei a series of successful 
movements he forced the Basque general, 
Maroto, to conclude the capitulation of 
Vergara on August 2qth, 1839 The party 
of Don Carlos had lost greatly both in 
numbers and strength, owing to the care- 
^ . lessness and pettifogging 

Forced spirit of the pretender and the 

* j. A dissensions and domineering 
spirit of his immediate ad- 
herents, who seemed the very incarnation 
of all the legitimist foolishness in Europe 
When Carlos abandoned the country on 
September 15th, 1839, General Cabrera 
continued fighting in his behalf , however, 
he also retired to Fiench terntoiy in July, 
1840 The queen regent had lost all claims 
to respect by hei intrigues with one of 
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her body-guard, and was forced to abdicate 
on October 12th Espartero, who had 
been made Duke of Vittona, was then 
entrusted by the Cortes with the regency 
The extreme progressive party, the 
Exaltados, failed to suppoit him, although 
he had attempted to fall in with their views. 
They joined the Moderados, or moderate 
party, with the object of bringing about 
Ills fall Queen Isabella was then de- 
clared of age, and ascended the throne 
Under the Ministry of Don Ramon Maria 
Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, the constitu- 
tion was changed in 1837 to meet the 
wishes of the Moderados, and constitutional 
government in Spam was thus abolished 
Though his tenure of office was lepeatedly 
interrupted, Narvaez succeeded in main- 
taining peace and ordei m Spain, even 
dm mg the years of revolution, 1848-1849 
Tlie moial suppoit of the Great Powers 
and the invasion of the French aimy 
under the Duke of Angouleme had been 
powerless to check the aibitrary action of 
the Bourbons and clergy m Spain No 
less tiansitoiy was the effect of the 
Austrian victories in Italy , the Italian 

risen to full 
, consciousness of the disgrace 
National buidcn of a 

Disgrace 

indeed, had been lighter under Napoleon 
and his repiesentatives than under the 
Austrians The governments of Murat and 
Eugene had been careful to presei ve at least 
a sliow of national feeling, then mihtaiy 
power was diawn fiom the country itself, 
and consisted of Italian regiments otficei ed 
with French, 01 with Italians who had 
served in French legiments The French 
had been highly successful in their effoits 
to accommodate themselves to Italian 
manners and customs, and were largely 
helped by their common origin as Romance 
peoples The Geimans, on the other 
hand, with the Czechs, Magyars, and Croa- 
tians, who formed the sole support of 
the Austrian supremacy in the Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom, knew but one mode of 
intercourse with the Italians— >that of 
mastei and servant , any feeling of mutual 
respect or attempt at mutual accommo- 
dation was impossible 

A small number of better-educated 
Austrian officers and of better-class in- 
dividuals in the rank and file, who were 
preferably composed of Slav regiments, 
found it to their advantage to maintain 
good relations with the native population , 
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])ut the domineering and occasionally 
brutal behaviour of the troops as a whole 
was not calculated to conciliate the 
Italians. The very difference of their 
uniforms from all styles previously known 
served to emphasise the foreign origin 
of these armed strangers. Ineradicable 
was the impression made by their language, 
which incessantly outraged the delicate 
Italian ear and its love of harmony. 

Of any exchange of commodities, of any 
trade worth mentioning between the 


to the papacy its duty of founding {\\r 
unity of the Italian nation. Mastai 
Ferretti, Bishop of Imola, now Popc‘ 
Pius IX., the successor of (^regory XVL, 
who died June ist, 1846, was in full 
sympathy with these views. To the 
Italians he was already known as a zealous 
patriot, and his intentions 

, j . were yet more definitely 

Disappointed in 1 1 ^1 1 r 

.. Z announced by th(' decree of 

the Papacy ^ amnesty issued July 17th, 
1846, recalling 4,000 political exiles to tlie 


Italian provinces and the Austrian Crown Church states. Conservative statesmen 


lands, there was not a trace. The newly 
acquired land received nothing from its 
masters but their money. Italian con- 
sumption was confined to the limits of the 
national area of production ; day by day 
it became clearer that Italy had nothing 
whatever in common with ^ 

Austria, and was without 
inclination to enter into 1^ . 

economic or intellectual rela- 
tions with her. The sense of 
nationalism was strengthened 
by a growing irritation against 
the foreign rule ; this feeling rTgS 

penetrated every class, and 
inspired the intellectual life J i||K 
and the national literature. SEK 

Vittorio Alfieri, the con- ^j| 

temporary of Napoleon, was 
roused against the French ’’C 
yoke by the movement for 
liberation. His successors, 


Iiberati6n Hi^s successors, succeedi^fws of surprise need be 

Ugo Foscolo, Silvio PelllCO, Sardinia, he pursued a policy of felt at the aCtlOll Of that 
Giacomo Leopardi, created aga1nsfA°usiria“nis4s,hu'he^oiiw^ repentant sinner, Charles 
a purely nationalist enthusi- ing year he abdicated the throne. Albei t of Sardinia. Formerly 


in general, and the Austrian Government 
in particular, had granted the Catholic 
Church high privileges within the state, 
and had looked to her for vigorous support 
in their suppression of all movement 
towards freedom. What more mortifying 
^ situation for them than tlie 

state of war now subsisting 

H between Austria and papal 

Italy! The Cabinet of Vienna 
M was compelled to despatch 

n reinforcements for service 

against the citizen guards 
HEjl^ wliich Pius IX. had called 

into existence in his towns, 
aid therefore in Ferrara, 
which was in the occupation 
of Austrian troops. 

^ When Christ’s vicegerent 

upon earth took part in the 
revolt against the “legitimist” 


asm. Their works gave passionate expres- 
sion to the deep-rooted force of the desire 
for independence and for equality with 
other free peoples, to the shame felt l>y 
an oppressed nation, which was groaning 
under a yoke unv/orthy of so brilliantly 
gifted a people, and could not tear itself 
free. Every educated man felt and wept 
with them, and was touched with the 
purest sympathy for the unfortunate 
, , \'ictims of policy, for the con- 
spirators who were languishing 
f I Austrian fortresses. 

‘ ^ Highly valuable to the import- 
ance of the movement was the share taken 
by the priests, who zealously devoted 
themselves to the work of rousing the 
national spirit, and promised the support 
and practical help of tlie Catholic Church 
for the realisation of these ideals. It was 
Vhneenzo Gioberti who first demonstrated 


involved with the Carbonari, he had grown 
sceptical upon the advantages of liberalism 
after the sad experiences of 1821. He 
now renounced tliat goodwill for Austria 
whicli he liad hypocritically simulated 
since the beginning of his rcigii in 1831. 

Turin had also become a centre of revo- 
lutionary intrigue. Opinion in that town 
pointed to Sardinia and its military 
strength as a better nucleus than the 
incapable papal government for a nation 
resolved to enter upon a war of liberation. 
Count Camillo Benso di Cavonr, born 
August xoth, x8io, the editor of the 
journal “ II Risorgimento,” strojigly re- 
commended the investment of ( harles 
Albert and his army with the military 
guidance of the revolt. The Milan no- 
bility were influenced by the court of 
Turin, as wtae the more youthful nation- 
alists and the numerous secret societies 
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which the July Revolution had brought 
into existence throughout Italy, by 
Giuseppe Mazzmi, one of the most highly 
gifted and most dangerous leaders of 
the democratic party m Europe. 

Austria was therefore obliged to make 


preparations for defending her Italian 
possessions by force of arms The ad- 
ministration as conducted by 
p'***’* the amiable Archduke Rainer 
re^r ng Without power or influence. 

On the other hand, Count 


Radetzky had been at the head of the 
Austrian forces in the Lombard-Venetian 


kingdom since 1831 He was one of the 
first strategists of Europe, and no less 
distinguished for his powers of organisa- 
tion , in short, he fully deserved the 
high confidence which the court and the 
whole army reposed in him. He was 
more than eighty years of age, for he had 
been born on November 4th, 1766, and 
had been present at the deliberations of 
the allies upon their movements in 1813 > 
yet the time was drawing near when this 
aged general was to be the mainstay of the 
Austrian body politic, and the immutable 
corner-stone of that tottering structure 
A very appreciable danger menacing 
the progress ot nations toward self-govern- 
ment had arisen within the Swiss Con- 


federation, where the Jesuit Order had 
obtained much influence upon the govern- 
ment in several cantons By the con- 
stitution of 1815 the federal members had 
acquired a considerable measure of inde- 
pendence, sufficient to permit the adoption 
of wholly discordant policies by the 
different governments The J esuits aimed 
at the revival of denominational institu- 


tions to be employed for far-reaching 
political objects, a movement which 
increased the difficulty of maintaining 
peace between the Catholic and the 
reformed congregations Toleration 111 
this matter was provided by the consti- 


The Jesuits 
in the Swiss 
Confederation 


tution, but its continuance 
natui ally depended upon the 
abstention of either party 
fiom attempts at encroach- 


ment upon the territory of the other. In 


1833 an unsuccessful attempt had been 


made to reform the principles of the 
federation and to introduce a uniform 


legal code and system of elemental y 
education. The political movement then 
spread throughout the cantons, where the 
most manifold party subdivisions, ranging 
from conservative ultramontanists to 
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radical revolutionaries, were struggling for 
majorities and predominance. In Aargau 
a peasant revolt led by the monks against 
the liberal government was defeated, and 
the Church property was sold in 1841, while 
in Zurich the Conservatives were upper- 
most, and prevented the appointment of 
David Frederic Strauss to a professorship 
at the univeisity 

In Lucerne the ultramontanists stretched 
their power to most inconsiderate extremes, 
calling in the J esuits, who had established 
themselves in Freiburg, Schwyz, and 
Wallis, and placing the educational system 
m their care, October 24th, 1844 Two 
democratic assaults upon the government 
weie unsuccessful, December 8th, 1844, and 
March 30th, 1845, but served to increase the 
excitement in the neighbouring cantons, 
where thousands of fugitives were nursing 
their hatred against ithe ultramontanes, 
who were led by the enei getic peasant Peter 
Leu The murder of Leu intensified the 


existing ill-feeling and ultimately led to 
the formation of a separate confederacy, 
composed of the cantons of Lucerne, 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Freiburg, 
„ and Wallis, the policy being 

• under Jesuit control. Thil 

CantoAs i. 3 


o « ««« great hopes among conserva- 
tive diplomatists Could it be sti engthened, 
it would probably become a permanent 
counterpoise to the liberal cantons, which 
had hitherto been a highly objectionable 
place of refuge to those peace-breakers 
who were hunted by the police of the Great 
Poweis At the Fedeial Assembly the 
liberal cantons were in the majority, and 
voted on July 20th, 1847, for the dissolu- 
tion of the separate federation, and on Sep 
tember 3rd for the expulsion of the J esuits 
from the area of the new federation 


Catholic federation raised 


At Metternich’s proposal, the Great 
Powers demanded the appointment of a 
congress to deal with the situation 
However, the diet, distrusting foreign 
interference, and with good reason, de- 
clined to accede to these demands, and 
proceeded to put the federal decision into 
execution against the disobedient can- 
tons Thanks to the careful forethought 
of the commander-in-chief, William Henry 
Dufour, the famous cartographer, who 
raised the federal military school at Thun 
to high distinction, and also to the 
rapidity with which the overwhelming 
numbers of the federal troops, 30,000 
men, were mobilised, the “ Sonderbund 
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war was speedily brought to a close 
without bloodshed. Austrian help proved 
unavailing, and the cantons were eventu- 
ally reduced to a state of impotence 
The new federal constitution of Septem- 
ber I2th, 1848, then met with unanimous 
acceptance The central power, which was 
considerably strengthened, now decided 
the foreign policy of the country, peace 
and war, and the conclusion of treaties, 
controlling also the coinage, and the postal 
and customs organisation, and maintaining 
the cantonal constitutions. The theories 
upon the nature of the Federal State pro- 
pounded by the jurist professor. Dr J ohann 
Kaspar Blunt schli, were examined and 
adopted with advantageous results by the 
radical-liberal party, which possessed a 
majority in the constitutional diet. 

Bluntschli had himself espoused the 
conservative-liberal cause after the war 
of the separate federation, which he had 
vainly tried to prevent Forced to retire 
from the public life of his native town, he 
transferred his professional activities to 
Munich and Heidelberg The develop- 
ments of his political philosophy were not 
it • k* Without their influence upon 
e ernic s ^hose fundamental principles 
which have given its special 
o ourage character to the con- 

stitution of the North German Federation 
and of the modern German Empire The 
Swiss Confederation provided a working 
example of the unification of special 
administrative forms, of special govern- 
mental rights, and of a legislature limited 
in respect of its sphere of action, in 
conjunction with a uniform system of 
conducting foreign policy Only such a 
government can prefer an unchallenged 
claim to represent the state as a whole 
and to comprehend its different forces 
Metternich and the King of Prussia were 
neither of them courageous enough to 
support the exponents of their own prin- 
ciples in Switzerland Prussia had a special 
inducement to such action in the fact of 
her sovereignty over the principality of 
Neuenburg, which had been occupied by 
the Liberals in connection with the move- 
ment against the separate federation, and 
had been received into the confederation 
as an independent canton In the aris- 
tocracy and upper classes of the population 
Frederic William IV had many faithful 
and devoted adherents, but he failed to 
seize so favourable an opportunity of 
defending his indisputable rights by occu- 


pying his principality with a sufficient 
force of Piussian troops His vacillation 
m the Neuenburg question was of a piece 
with the general uneasiness of his temper, 
which had begun with the rejection of his 
draft of a constitution for Prussia and the 
demands of the representatives of the 
estates for the institution of some form of 
V f constitution more honourable 
aci a ing consonance with the 

of plusftia people. But rarely 

have the preparations for im- 
perial constitution been so thoroughly made 
or so protracted as they were m Prussia 
From the date of his accession the 
king had been occupied without cessa- 
tion upon this question The expert 
opinion of every adviser worth tiusting 
was called in, and from 1844 commission 
meetings and negotiations continued un- 
interruptedly The pioposals submitted to 
the king emanated, m full accordance with 
conservative spirit, from the estates as 
constituted , they provided for the reten- 
tion of such estates as were competent, 
and for the extension of their lepresenta- 
tion and sphere of action in conjunction 
with the citizen class , but this would not 
satisfy Frederic William 
The constitution drafted In 1842 by 
the Minister of the Intel lor, Count 
Ainim, was rejected by the king in con- 
sequence of the clauses jiroviding for 
the legal and regular convocation of the 
constitutional estates The king abso- 
lutely declined to recognise any rights 
appertaining to the subject as against the 
majesty of the ruler , he was therefore by 
no means inclined to make such rights a 
leading principle of the constitution By 
the favour of the ruler, exerted by him in 
virtue of his divine right, the representa- 
tives of the original constitutional estates 
might from time to time receive a sum- 
mons to tender then advice upon questions 
of public interest. As the people had 
every confidence in the wisdom and con- 
Fr d ri scientiousness of their ruler, 
agreements providing for their 

HU Peo le wholly super- 

is eop e ** 'Ho power on earth,” 

he announced in his speech from the 
throne on April nth, 1847, ‘‘ would ever 
induce him to substitute a contractual 
form of constitution for those natural 
relations between king and people, which 
were strong, above all in Prussia, by reason 
of their inherent reality Never under any 
circumstances would he allow a written 
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paper, a kind of second providence, 
governing by paragraphs and ousting the 
old sacred faith, to intervene between 
God and his country.” 

Such was the residuum of all the dis- 
cussion upon the Christian state and the 
” hierarchical feudal monarchy of the 
Middle Ages,” which had been the woik of 
p . the Swiss Lewis von Haller 
e rwihn successors, the Berlin 

ff* if ? •** author Adam Muller, the Halle 

professor Hienrich Leo, and 
Frederic Julius Stahl, a Jew converted to 
Protestantism, whom Frederic William IV 
had summoned from Erlangen to Berlin in 
X840 By a wilful abuse of history the 
wild conceptions of these theorists were 
explained to be the proven facts of the 
feudal period and of feudal society Con- 
stitutional systems were propounded as 
actual historical precedents which had 
never existed anywheie at any time 
The object of these effoits as declared 
by Stahl was the subjection of reason to 
revelation, the reinti oduction of the Jewish 
theocracy into modern political life 
Frederic William had allowed himself to be 
conv need that such was the Gei manic 
theory of existence, and that he was for- 
warding the national movement by making 
his object the application of this theoiy to 
the government and administration of Ins 
state He was a victim of the delusion 
that the souice of national strength is 
to be found in the admiration of the 
intangible precedents of past ages, whereas 
the tiuth IS that national strength must at 
every moment be employed to cope with 
fresh tasks, unknown to tiadition and 
unprecedented Notwithstanding the 
emphatic protest of the heir presumptive 
to the throne, Prince William of Prussia, 
to the Ministry, at the head of which was 
Ernest von Bodelschwingh, and though no 
single Minister gave an unqualified assent 
to the pioject, the king summoned the 
eight provincial Landtags to meet at Berlin 
^ as a united Landtag for Apiil 

Hth,x847 Even before the open- 
mg of the assembly it became 
* manifest that this constitutional 
concession, which the king considered 
a brilliant discovery, pleased nobody The 
old Orders, which retained their previous 
rights, were as dissatisfied as the citizens 
outside the Orders, who wanted a share in 
the legislature and administration The 
speech from the throne, a long-winded 
piece of conventional oratory, was marked 


in part by a distinctly uncompromising 
tone Instead of returning thanks for the 
concessions which had been made, the 
Landtag proceeded to draw up an address 
demanding the recognition of their rights 
The wording of the address was extremely 
moderate m tone, and so far mollified the 
king as to induce him to promise the 
convocation of another Landtag within 
the next four years , but further negotia- 
tions made it plain that both the repiesen- 
tatives of the nobility and the city deputies, 
especially those from the industrial Rhine 
towns, were entirely convinced that the 
Landtag must persevere in demanding 
further constitutional concessions 

The value to the state of the citizen class 


was emphasised by Vmcke of Westphalia, 
Beckeiath of Krefeld, Camphausen of 
Cologne, and Hansemann of Aix-la- 
Chapelle These were capitalists and em- 
ployers of labour, and had theiefore every 
light to speak They weie at the head of 
a majority which declined to assent to the 
foimation of an annuity bank foi lelieving 
the peasants of foiced laboui, and to the 
pioposal for a lailway fiom Berlin to 
. Konigsberg, the ground of 
Dissension being that then assent 

^ ® was not recognised by the Crown 

Mmisteis as necessary for the 
ratification of the loyal pioposals, but was 
regal ded meiely as advice lequested by 
the government on its own initiative 
The Landtag was then lequested to pro- 
ceed with the election ot a committee to deal 


with the national debt Such a committee 


would have been superfluous it financial 
authority had been vested m a Landtag 
meeting at regular intervals, and on this 
question the libeial majoi ity sjilit asunder 
The party of Vincke-Hansemann declined 
to vote, the paity of Camphausen-Becke- 
rath voted under piotest against this en- 
cioachment upon the lights of the Landtag, 
while the remamdei , 284 timorous Liberals 
and Conservatives, voted unconditionally 
The conviction was thus forced upon 
Liberal Germany that the King of Prussia 
would not voluntarily concede any measure 
of constitutional refoi m, for the reason that 


he was resolved not to recognise the rights 
of the people Prussia was not as yet 
capable of mastering that popular upheaval, 
the beginnings of which could be felt, and 
using its strength for the creation of a Ger- 
man Constitution to take the place of the 
incompetent and discredited Federation. 

Hans von Zwiedineck-Si denhorst 
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THE FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 


AND ITS EFFECTS THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


'^HE monarchy of Louis Pliili))i)e of 
* Orleans had become intolei ai)le l)y 
reason of its dishonesty. The French can- 
not be blamed for considering the Orleans 
rulers as lieurlions in disguise. This scion 
of the old royal family was not a nourishing 
offshoot ; rather was it an excrescence, 
with all the family failings and with none 
of its nobler qualities. Enthusiasm for 
such prudential, calculating, and unim- 
passioned rulers was impossible, whatever 
their education or their claims. Their bad 
taste and parsimony destroyed their credit 
as princes in France, and elsewhere their 
position was acknowledged rather out of 
politeness than from any sense of respect. 

The “ citizen- king ” certainly made 
every effort to make his government 
popular and national. He showed both 
jealousy for Fi ench interests and gratitude 
to the Liberals who had placed him on the 
throne ; be sent troops unsparingly to 
save the honour of France in Algiers. 
After seven years’ warfare a completion 
was made of the conquest, which the 
Frencli regarded as an extension of their 
power. The bold Bedouin sheikh, Abd el 
Kader, whose career has been described 
elsewhere, was forced to surrender to La- 
moricicre on December 22nd, 1847. Louis 
Philippe imprisoned this 
noble son of the desert in 
France, although his son 


The Bedouin 
Prisoner of 


Louis Phihppe Dukeof Aumale, had 

promised, as Governor-general of Algiers, 
that he should have his choice of residence 
on Mohammedan territory. The king also 
despatched his son, the Due de J oinville, 
to take part in the war against Morocco, 
and gave him a naval position of equal 

1 


importance to that which Aumale held in 
the army. He swallowed the insults of 
Lord Palmerston in order to maintain the 
“ entente cordiale " among the Western 
Powi rs. He calmly accepted the defeat of ' 
his diplomacy in the Turco-Egyptian 
quarrel, and surrendered such 
®*'®'**’ ° influence as he had acquired ' 
with Mehemet Ali in return 
apo eon paramountcy in the Mar- 

quesas Islands and Tahiti. He married 
his son Anton, Duke of Montpensier, 
to the Infanta Louise of Spain, with 
some idea of reviving the dynastic con- 
nection between France and Spain. 

While thus resuming the policy of Louis 
XIV., he was also at some pains to con- 
ciliate the Bonapartists, and by careful 
respect to the memory of Napoleon to 
give his government a national character. 
The remains of the great emperor were 
removed from St. Helena by permission of 
Britain and interred with great solemnity 
in the Church of the Invalides on 
DoremlxT 15th, 1840. Louis Bonaparte, 
tin' uepln w, had contrived to avoid cap- 
ture by the Austrians at Ancona, and had 
proposed to seize his inheritance ; twice 
he appeared within the French frontiers, 
at Strassburg on October 30th, 1836, and 
at Boulogne on August 6th, 1840, in 
readiness to ascend the throne of France. 

He only succeeded in making himself 
ridiculous, and eventually paid for his 
temerity by imprisonment in the fortress 
of Ham. There he remained, condemned 
to occupy himself with writing articles 
upon the solution of the social question, 
the proposed Nicaraguan canal, etc., until 
his faithful follower. Dr. Conneau, 
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smuggled him into 
England under the name 
of Maurer Badinguet. 
Thus far the reign of 
Louis Philippe had been 
fairly successful; but the 
French were growing 
weary of it. They were 
not entirely without sym- 
pathy for the family to 
which they had given the 
throne, and showed sotne 
interest in the princes, 
who were usually to be 
found wherever any small 
success might be achieved. 
Tiie jniblic sorrow was 
unfeigned at the death 
of the eldest prince, 
Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
who was killed by a fall 
from a carriage on July 



QUEEN OF THE FRENCH 
The daughter of Ferdinand I., King of Naples 
and later of the Two Sicilies, Marie Amelie 
was married to Louis Philippe in the year 1809. 


13th, 1842. These facts, 
liowever, did not produce 
any closer ties between 
the dynasty and the 
nation. Parliamentary 
life was restless and 
Ministries were constantly 
changing. Majorities in 
the Chambers were se- 
cured by artificial means, 
and by bribery in its 
most rei:)rehensible forms. 
Conspiracies were dis- 
covered and suppressed, 
and plots for murder were 
made the occasion of the 
harshest measures against 
the Radicals ; but no one 
of the great social groups 
could be induced to link 
its fortunes permanently 
with those of the House 



THE ROYAL HOUSE OF ORLEANS: LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS FIVE SONS 
in this picture, from the painting by Horace Vernet, Louis Philippe i* shown with his sons, the Duke of Orleans, the Duke 
of Nemours, the Duke of Joinville, the Duke of Aum&le, and the Duke of Montpensier, leaving the Palace of Versailles. 
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of Orleans. Unfortunately for himself, the 
king had reposed special conftdencc in the 
historian Guizot, the autlior of histories of 
the English revolution and of the French 
civilisation, who had occupied high offices 
in the state since the Restoration. He had 
belonged to the first Ministry of Louis 
Philippe, together with the Due de 
Broglie ; afterwards, he had several times 
held the ])()st of Minister of Education, 
and had l)eeii iu Lou.doii during the quarrel 
with the British ambassad(>r. After this 
affair, which brought him no credit, he 
returned to 
France, and on 
the fall of Thiers 
in October, 1840, 
became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 
with practical 
control of the 
foreign and dom- 
estic policy of 
France, subject 
to the king’s 
personal iriter- 
vention. His 
doctrinaire ten- 
dencies had grad- 
u a 1 1 y brought 
him over from 
the liberal to the 
conservative side 
and thrown him 
into violent op- 
position to his 
former col- 
leagues, Thiers in 
particular. The 
acerbity of his 
character was 
not redeemed by 
his learning and 
his personal up- 
rightness ; his 
intellectual arro- 
gance alienated 
the literary and political leaders of Parisian 
society. The Republican party had under- 
gone many changes since the establishment 
of the July monarchy ; it now exercised a 
greater jiower of attraction upon youthful 
talent, a (juality which made it an even 
more dangerous force than did the revolts 
and conspiracies which it fostered from 
1831 to 1838. These latter severely tested 
the capacity of the army for street warfare 
on several occasions. It was twice 
necessary to subdue Lyons, in November, 


1831, and July, 1834, and the barricades 
erected in Paris in 1834 rejxdled the 
National Guards, and only fell before the 
regiments of the line under General Bu- 
geaud. The Communist revolts in Paris 
.under Armand Barbes and Louis Auguste 
Blanqui, in May, 1839, were more easily 
suppressed, though the Hotel de Ville and 
the Palais de Justice had already fallen 
into the hands of the rebels. 

These events confirmed Louis Philippe 
in his intention to erect a circle of fortifi- 
cations round Paris, for protection against 
enemies from 
within rather 
than from with- 
out. Homicidal 
attempts were 
no longer perpe- 
trated by indivi- 
dual desperadoes 
or bloodthirsty 
monomaniacs, 
such as the Corsi- 
c a n Joseph 
Fieschi, on July 
28th, 1835, whose 
infernal machine 
killed eighteen 
people, including 
Marshal Mortier. 
They were under- 
taken in the 
service of repub- 
lican propa- 
gan d i s m , and 
were repeated 
with the object 
of terrorising the 
ruling classes, 
and so providing 
an occasion for 
the abolition of 
the monarchy. 
The doctrines 
of communism 
were then being 
disseminated throughout France and 
attracted the more interest as stock- 
exchange speculation increased ; fortunes 
were made with incredible rapidity, and 
expenditure rose to the point of prodi- 
gality. Louis Blanc, nephew of the Cor- 
sican statesman Pozzo di Borgo, went a 
step further towards the transformation 
of social and economic life in his treatise 
“ L’Organisation du Travail,” which urged 
that collectivist manufactures in national 
factories should be substituted for the 
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efforts of tlie individual employer. The 
rise of communistic societies among the 
Ucpul)li('ans obliged the old-fashioned 
Deiuociats to organise in their turn; they 
at((in])t('d and lasily secured an under- 
standing with llu' advanced Liberals. 

rii(“ “ dynast ic o})]')osition/’ led by 
Odilon Bai l ol, to whicli 'bhiers occasionally 
ga\'e a lu'lping hand when he was out of 
oUkh', sti aim'd ('\'ery nerve to shake the 
pul)lic faith in the permanence of the July 
dynasty. The republican party in the 
vS('cond Chamber 
was led by Alex- 
andre Rollin 
a fter tlie death of 
Ltienne (iarnier- 
Pagcs and of 
Armand Carrel, 
the leaders dur- 
ing the first 
decade of the 
( )rk'ans m o ii - 
archy. A dis- 
tingnishc'd law- 
yer and lirilliaiil 
orator, Rollin 
soon over 
shadowed ah 
other ])oliticians 
who had aroiised 
any enthusiasm 
in the Parisians. 

His comparativ(‘ 
wealth enabltHl 
him to embark 
in journalistic 
e n t u r e s ; his 
pa[)er “ La R 6 - 
forme ” pointed 
consistently and 
unhesitatingly to 
reiaiblieanism as 
the only possilde 
form of govern- 
ment after the 
n ( ) w 

downfall of tlie 
J uly monarchy. The action of the majority 
now^ destroyed such credit as the Chamber 
had possessed ; they rejected proposals 
from the opposition forbidding deputies to 
accept posts or preferment from the 
Government, or to have an interest in 
manufacturing or commercial companies, 
the ol)ject being to put a stop to the un- 
disguised corruption then rife. Constitu- 
tional members united with Republicans 
in demanding a fundamental reform of the 


electoral system. Louis Blanc and Rollin 
raised the cry for universal suffrage. Ban- 
quets, where vigorous speeches were made 
in favour of electoral reform, were ar- 
ranged in the autumn of 1847, and con- 
tinued until the Government proliibited 
the banquet organised for February 22nd, 
1848, in the Champs Elysees. However, 
Ch. M. Tannegui, Count Duchatel, was 
induced to refrain from ordering the 
forcible dispiersion of the meeting, the 
liberal opposition on their side giving up 
the projected 
banquet. A great 
crowd collected 
on the appointed 
day HI the Place 
Madeleine, 
whence it had 
been arranged 
that a procession 
should march to 
the Champs 
Elysees. The re- 
publican leaders 
invited the crowd 
to march to the 
Houses of Par- 
liament, and it 
became neces- 
sary to call out 
a regiment of 
cavalry for the 
dispersion of the 
rioters. This task 
was successfully 
accomplished, 
but on the 23rd 
the disturbances 
were renewed. 
Students and 
workmen pa- 
raded the streets 
arm in arm, 
shouting not only 
“Reform!” but 
also “ Down with 
Guizot ! ” These 
cries were taken up by the National 
Guard, and the king, who had hitherto 
disregarded the movement, began to con- 
sider the outlook as serious ; he dismissed 
Guizot and began to confer with Count 
Louis Matthieu Mole, a leader of the mod- 
erate Liberals, on the formation of a new 
Ministry. Thus far the anti-dynastic party 
had been successful, and now began to 
hope for an upright government on a purely 
constitutional basis. In this they would 



THE DUKES OF ORLEANS AND AUMAlE 
The sons of Louis Philippe, they held commands in the army, and, 
like their brothers, “were usually to be found wherever any small 
imminent success might be achieved.” There was much public sorrow when 
the Duke of Orleans was killed by a fall from a carriage in 1S42. 


' 0 ui 
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have been entirely deceived, for upright- 
ness was not one ot the king’s attributes. 
Hut on this point he was not to be tested. 

On the evening of February 23rd the 
crowds which thronged the boulevards 
gave loud expression to their delight at 
the dismissal of Guizot. Meanwhile, the 
republican agents were busily collecting 
the inhabitants of the suburbs, who had 
been long prepared for a rising, and 
sending them forward to the more excited 
quarters of the city. They would not, in 


of those incidents which are always possible 
when troops are subjected to the threats 
and taunts of the people, and in such a 
case attempts to apportion the blame are 
futile. The thing was done, and Paris 
rang with cries of “ Murder ! To arms ! ” 
About midnight the alarm bells of Notre 
Dame began to ring, and thousands flocked 
to raise the barricades. The morning of 
February 24th found Paris in revolution, 
ready to begin the struggle against the 
people’s king. “ Louis Philippe orders his 



THE RECEPTION OF NAPOLEON’S BODY AT THE CHURCH OF THE INVALIDES 
At the Church of the Invalides the body of Napoleon was received by Louis Philippe, the royal family, the archbishop 
and all the clergy of Paris. The sword and tne hat of the emperor were laid on the coffin, which was then placed 
on a magnificent altar in the centre of the church, and after an impressive funeral service was lowered into the tomb. 


all probability, have been able to trans- 
form the good-tempered and characteristic 
cheerfulness which now filled the streets of 
Paris to a more serious temper had not an 
unexpected occurrence filled the mob with 
horror and rage. A crowd of people had 
come in contact with the soldiers stationed 
before Guizot’s house. Certain insolent 
youths proceeded to taunt the olhcer in 
c ommand ; a shot rang out, a volley 
lollowed, and numbers of the mockers lay 
weltering m their blood. It was but one 
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trooj)s to fire on the people, like Charles X. 
Send him after his predecessor ! ” This 
l)roposal of the “Reforme” became the 
republican solution of the question. 

The monarchy was now irrevocably 
lost ; the man who should have saved it 
was asking help from the Liberals, who 
were as powerless as himself. A would-be 
ruler must know liow to use his power, 
and must believe that his will is force in 
itself. When, at his wife’s desire, the 
king appeared on horseback before his 


THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON AT THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES IN PARIS 
The mag:nificent tomb erected to Napoleon at the Hdteldes Invalides is a fitting memorial of the man who made Europe 
tremble and whose genius raised him to the pinnacle of power. A circular crypt, surrounded by twelve colossal figures 
symbolising his victories, contains the sarcophagus, which was hewn out of a single block of Siberian porphyry* 
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THE FLIGHT OF LOUIS PHILIPPE FROM PARIS IN isiH 
Events in Paris had again been leading up to a revolution, and on P'ebriJary i^ltli, Isis, the capital of France was once 
more the scene of a people’s rising against the monarchy. Alarmed at the course of affairs, the king abdicated in 
favour of his grandson, the Count of Paris, and went off to St. Cloud with the queen, afterwards escaping to England. 


regiments and the National Guard, lie kiu‘\v 
within himself that he was not capable of 
rousing the enthusiasm of his troops. 
Civilian clothes and an umbrella would 
have suit('(l liini better than sword and 
epaulettes. Louis Philippe thus abdicated 
in favour of his grandson, the Count of 
Paris, whom he left to the ^ 

caic of Charles, Duke of ^ 

Nemours, took a portfolio of B 

such papers as were valuable, 
and went away to St. Cloud ^ 

with his wife. The bold ,, 

daughter of Mecklenburg, , 
Henriette of Orleans, brought 
her son, Louis Philippe, who 
was now the rightful king, 
into tlie Chamber of Deputies, 
wluM'e Odilon Barrot, in true 
knightly fashion, broke a l|f 

lance on behalf of the king’s ' . ' ^ 

rights and of constitutional- 
ism. But the victors in the 


Alphonse de ' Lamartine, whose “ His- 
tory of the Girondists ” in eight volumes 
with its glorification of ])olitical murder 
had largely contributed to advance the 
revolutionary spirit in France. Though 
the electoral tickets had fallen into tlie 
greatest confusion, he contrived to produce 
a list of names which w(‘re 
backed by a strong body of 
supporters; these included 
b. Louis Garnier-Pagr s, half- 

brother of the deceased 
Ftienne, Ledru-Rollin, the 
asti'onomer Dominique Fran- 
<;^ois Arago, the Jewish lawyer 
* isak Cremieux, who was 

largely responsible for the 
abdication of Louis Philippe, 
end Lamartine himself. The 
^ , Ir.t was approved. The body 
^ tlnis elected effected a timely 

junction with the party of 
HISTORJAN Blanc, who was given 


ism. But the victors in the the historjan j Blanc, who was given 

street fighting had made their became chief adviser to Louis Piu- a place in the government 
wav into the hall, their com- with torn rei.iil.licaii consulta- 


W'lv into tVio Ivill fltoir rom hope on the dismissal of Thiers, anc 
way mio me nail, lluil com- iJs reactionary policy did much to 

rades were at that moment bring about the revolution of 1848 . 

invading tlie Tuika ies, and Legitimists and possession 

Democrats joined in deposing the House the official 

of Orleans and demanding tlie appoint- of the peop 

ment of a jirovisional government. The February : 

question was (U'alt with by the “Chris- the membe 

tian moralist,” poet, and diplomatist, unmenacer 

gCI2 


cy did much to l e] nihl icii 11 ( onsulta- 

oiution of 1848. tivc members. 11 u y t hen took 
possession of the Hotel de Ville, filli'd up 
the official posts, and with the coiicnrreiice 
of the people declared France a republic on 
February 25th. The dethroned king and 
the members of his house wcmc able, if not 
unmenaced, at any rate witlioul (laiiger. 
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to reach the coasts of England and 
safety, or to cross the German frontier. 
The new government failed to satisfy 
the Socialists, who were determined, after 
definitely establishing the right of la- 
•bour,” to insist npor^the right of the wage 
they desired. The installation of state 
factories and navvy labour at two francs 
„ a day was not enough for 

of * them ; * they formed hundreds 
- .... of clubs under the direction of 
9oeiaiitts ^ central bureau, with the 

object of replacing the government for the 
time being by a committee of public safety, 
which should proceed to a general redis- 
tribution of property Ledru-Rolhn was 
not inclined to accept the offer of the presi- 
dency of such an extraordinary body , he 
and Lamartine, with the help of General 
Changarnier and the National Guards, 
entirely outmanoeuvred the hordes which 
had made a premature attempt to storm the 
town hall, and forced them to surrender 
Peace was thus assured to Pans for 


Giovine Europa and La Jeune Suisse 
were as short-lived as the “ Giovine Italia,” 
published at Marseilles in 1831 , but they 
incessantly urged the duty of union upon 
all those friends of humanity who were 
willing to share in the task of liberating 
peoples from the tyranny of monarchs 
From 1834 a special ” union of exiles ” 
had existed at Pans, which declared ” the 
deposition and expulsion of monarchs an 
inevitable necessity,” and looked for a 
revolution to break out in France or 
Germany, or a war between Fiance and 
Germany or Russia, m the hope of assisting 
France in the attack upon the German 
rulers Its organisation was as extra- 
ordinary as it was secret , there were 
“ mountains,” ” national huts,” ” focal 
points,” ” circles,” wheiem preparation 
was to be made for the transformation of 
Geimany in the interests of humanity 
The ” righteous ” had diveiged from the 
” outlaws,” and from 1840 were reunited 
with the ” German union,” which aimed at 


the moment The emissaries of therevolu- ” the formation of a fiee state embracing 
tionaries could not gain a hearing, and it the whole of Germany ” The persecutions 
was possible to go on with the elections, and continual ” investigations ” which 
which were conducted on the principle of the German Federation had carried on 
universal suffrage Every 40,000 inhabi- p since the riots at Frankfoit 

tants elected a deputy , every department oHhe^G *r ** n impeded, though not 
formed a uniform electorate. Lamartine, entirely broken off, corn- 

one of the goo chosen, obtained 2,300,000 munications betweenthecen- 

votes in ten departments The Assembly tial officials in Pans and their associates 
was opened on May 4th residing m Germany Fiom Switzerland 

To the organised enemies of monarchy came a continual stream of ciaftsmen, 
the February Revolution was a call to teachers, and authois, who were sworn in 
undisguised activity , to the world at by the united Republicans Karl Mathy, 
large it was a token that the times of peace afterwards Minister of State for Baden, who 
were over, and that the long-expected had been Mazzini's colleague in Solothuin, 
movement would now inevitably break was one of their membeis in 1840, when he 
out It is not always an easy matter to was called to Carlsruhe to take up the 
decide whether these several events on- post of editor of the ” Landtagszeitung ” 
gmated in the inflammatory labours of The deliberations of the united Landtag 
revolutionaries designedly working in at Berlin had attracted the attention of 
secret, or in some sudden outburst of the South German Liberals to the highly 
feeling, some stimulus to action hitherto talented politicians in Prussia, on whose 


unknown 

Active 
Enemies of 
Monarchy 


No less difficult is the task of 
deciding how far the conspira- 
tors were able personally to 
influence others of radical ten- 
dencies but outside their own 


organisations. These organisations were 
most important to France, Italy, Germany, 
and Poland The central bureaus were in 


Pans and Switzerland, and the noble 


help they could lely in the event of a 
rearrangement of the relative positions of 
the German states The idea of some 
common movement towards this end was 
mooted at a gathering of politicians at 
Heppenheim on October i6th, 1847, and it 
was determined to lay proposals for some 
change in the federal constitution before 
the assemblies of the individual states. 


Giuseppe Mazzini, indisputably one of the In the grand duchy of Baden the 
purest and most devoted of Italian patriots. Democrats went even further at a meeting 
held most of the stnngs of this somewhat held at Offenburg on September 12th 
clumsy network. His journals ” La Proceedings were conducted by a certain 
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lawyer of Mannheim, one Gustav von 
Struve, an overbearing individual of a 
Livonian family, and by Friedrich Hecker, 
an empty-headed prater, also an attorney, 
who had already displayed his incapacity 
for political action in the Baden Landtag. 

To justifiable demands for the repeal of 
the decrees of Carlsbad, for national 
representation within the German Federa- 
tion, for freedom of the Press, religious 
toleration, and full liberty to teachers, 
they added immature proposals, as to the 
practicable woiking of which no one had 
the smallest conception. They looked not 
(m]y for a national system of defence and 


members of the state. The king and 
poet, Lewis L, had conceived a blind in- 
fatuation for the dancer Lola Montez, 
an Irish adventuress -Rosanna Gilbert — 
who masqueraded under a Spanish name. 

This fact led to the downfall of the 
Ministry, which was clerical without 
exception ; further consequences were 
street riots, unjustifiable measures against 
the students who declined to show respect 
to the dancing-woman, and finally bloody 
conflicts. It was not until the troops dis- 
played entire indifference to the tyrannical 
orders which had been issued that the 
king yielded to tlie entreaties of the 



EPISODE IN THE PARIS REVOLUTION : BURNING THE THRONE AT THE JULY COLUMN 


fair taxation, but also for “ the removal 
of the inequalities existing between capital 
and labour and the abolition of all privi- 
leges.” Radicalism thus plumed itself 
upon its own veracity, and pointed out 
the path which the masses who listened 
to its allurements would take — a result of 
radical incapacity to distinguish between 
the practicable and the unattainable. 

Immediately before the events of Feb- 
ruary in Paris were made known, the 
kingdom of Bavaria, and its capital in 
particular, were in a state of revolt and 
open war between the authorities and the 


citizens, on February ixth, 1848, and 
removed from Munich this impossible 
beauty, who had been made a countess. 

The first of those surprising phenomena 
in Germany which sprang from the im- 
pression created by the February Revolu- 
tion was the session of the Federal Assembly 
on March ist, 1848. Earlier occurrences 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Frank- 
fort no doubt materially influenced the 
course of events. In Baden, before his 
fate had fallen upon the July king, Karl 
Mathy had addressed the nation from the 
Chamber on February 23rd : ” For thirty 
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years the Germans have tried moderation 
and in vain , they must now see whether 
violence will enable them to advance, 
and such violence is not to be limited to 
the states meeting-hall ’ ” At a meet- 
ing of citizens at Mannheim on the 27th, 
an address was carried by Struve which 
thus formulated the most pressing ques- 
A Call fions Universal militaiy ser- 

to German power to elect the 

Unity officers, unrestrained freedom 

of the Press, trial by jury after 
tlie English model, and the immediate 
constitution of a German Parliament 
In Hesse-Darmstadt, a popular deputy 
in the Landtag, one Gagern, the second 
son of the former statesman of Nassau 
and the Netherlands, demanded that 
the Government should not only call a 
Parliament, but also create a central 
governing power for Germany The re- 
quest was inspired by the fear of an 
approaching war with France, which was 
then considered inevitable It was feai 
of this war which suddenly convinced the 
high Federal Council at Fiankfort-on- 
Main that the people were indispensable 
to their existence On March ist they 
issued “ a federal decree to the German 
people,” whose existence they had dis- 
regarded for thiee centuries, emphasising 
the need for unity between all the German 
races, and asserting their conviction that 
Germany must be laised to hei due 
position among the nations of Europe 
On March ist Herr von Stiuve led a gang 
of low-class followers in the pay of the 
Republicans, together with the deputies 
of the Baden towns, into the federal 
Chamber. Ejected thence, he turned upon 
the castle m Caiisruhe, his aim being to 
foment disturbances and bloody conflict, 
and so to mtimfdate the moderately 
minded majority His plan was toiled 
by the firm attitude of the troops But the 
abandonment of the project vas not to be 
expected, and it was clear that the 
P nationalist movement in Ger- 

tht Checrto 

Nation.li.m dangerous check m Radi- 
calism 1 elegrams from Pans 
and West Germany reached Munich, when 
the newly restored peace was again broken 
The new Minister, State Councillor von 
Berks, was denounced as a tool of Lola 
Montez, and his dismissal was enforced 
On March 6th, King Lewis, in his usual 
poetical style, declared his readiness to 
satisfy the popular demands However, 


fresh disturbance was excited by the 
rumour that Lola Montez was anxious to 
return Lewis, who declined to be forced 
into the concession of any constitution 
upon liberal principles, lost heart and 
abdicated in favour of his son Maximilian 
II He saw clearly that he could no 
longer resist the strength of the movement 
for the recognition of the people’s rights 
The political storm would unchain the 
potent forces of stupidity and folly which 
the interference of short-sighted majorities 
had cieated When Lewis retiied into 
private life, Metternich had already fallen 
The first act of the Viennese, horrified 
at the victory of the Republicans m Pans, 
was to j')rovide foi the safety of their 
money-bags The general mistrust of the 
Government was shown in the haste with 
which accounts were withdrawn from 
the public savings banks It was not, 
however, the Austrians who jxiinted the 
moral to the authorities On March 3rd, 
in the Hungarian Reichstag, Kossuth 
proposed that the emperor should be 
requested to introduce constitutional gov- 
ernment into his provinces, and to grant 
Hungary the national self-goveinment 
Riots in which was heis by right In 
4 r Vienna similar demands were 
V*/j"*'*'*' advanced by the industrial 
unions, the legal and political 
reading clubs, and the students .It 
was hoped that a bold attitude would 
be taken by the provincial Landtag, 
which met on March 13th When the 
anxious crowds promenading the streets 
learned that the representatives proposed 
to confine themselves to a demand for 
the formation of a committee of deputies 
from all the Crown provinces, they invaded 
the council chamber and forced the meeting 
to consent to the despatch of a deputation 
to lay the national desire for a free con- 
stitution before the emperor 

While the deputation was proceeding to 
the Hofburg the soldiers posted before the 
council chamber, including the Archduke 
Albert, eldest son of the Archduke Charles, 
who died in 1847, were insulted and pelted 
with stones They replied with a volley 
It was the loss of hie thereby caused which 
made the movement a serious reality 
The citizens of Vienna, startled out of 
their complacency, vied with the mob 
in the loudness of their cries against 
this ” firing on defenceless men ” Their 
behaviour was explained to Count 
Metternich in the Hofburg, not as an 



FIGHTING IN THE STREETS OF PARIS DURING THE REVOLUTION OF FEBRUARY, 1848 

Fiom the drawing by Wegner 
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ordinary riot capable of suppression by 
a handful of police, but as a revolution 
with which he had now to deal. Nowhere 
would such a task have been easier than in 
Vienna had there been any corporation or 
individual capable of immediate action, 
and able to make some short and definite 
promise of change in the , 
government system. There 
was, however, no nucleus 
round which a new govern- 
ment could be formed, Prince 
Metternich being wholly im- 
practicable for such a purpose. 

All the state councillors, 
the court dignitaries, and 
generally those whom chance 
or curiosity rather than 
definite purpose had gathered 
in the corridors and ante- 
chambers of the imperial 
castle, were unanimous in the 
opinion that the Chancellor 



LEWIS I. OF BAVARIA 


to draw up any programme for the 
introduction of constitutional principles. 
Even on March r4th they demurred to 
the word “ constitution,” and thought it 
possible to effect some compromise with 
the provincial deputations. Finally, on 
March 15th, the news of fresh scenes 
induced the privy councillor 
of the royal family to issue 
the following declaration : 
“ Provision has been made 
for summoning the deputies 
of all provincial estates in 
the shortest possible period, 
for the purpose of con- 
sidering the constitution of 
the country, with increased 
representation of the citizen 
class and with due regard to 
the existing constitutions of 
the several estates.” The 
responsible Ministry of Kolo- 
wrat-Ficquelmont, formed on 


of State must be sacrificed^ Ascending the throne in 1825 , he Marcli i8th, included among 

This empty figure-head stood w "pSu Metternich’s worn-out tools 

isolated amid the surrounding and in the year 1 848 abdicated in one man only possessed of 

turmoil, unable to help him- * the knowledge requisite for 


self or his perplexed advisers ; he emitted 
a few sentences upon the last sacrifice 
that he could make for the monarchy 
and disappeared. He left no one to take 
up his power ; no one able to represent 
him, able calmly and confidently to ex- 
amine and decide upon the demands 
transmitted from the stieet 
to the council chamber. The 
Emperor Ferdinand was 
himself wholly incapable of 
grasping the real meaning 
of the events which had 
taken place in his immediate 
neighbourhood. The Arch- 
duke Lewis, one of Metter- 
nich’s now useless tools, was 
utterly perplexed by the con- 
flict of voices and opinions. 

In his fear of the excesses 
that the ” Reds ” might be 
expected to perpetrate, he 



the drafting of a constitution in detail ; 
this was the Minister of the Interior, 
Pillersdorf, who was as weak and feeble 
in character as in bodily health. 

In Hungary the destructive process was 
far more comprehensive and imposing. 
On March 14th Louis Kossuth in the 
Reichstag at Pressburg se- 
cured the announcement of 
the freedom of the Press, and 
called for a system of national 
defence for Hungary, to be 
based upon the general duty 
of military service. Mean- 
while, his adherents, con- 
sisting of students, authors, 
and “jurats” — idle lawyers — 
seized the reins of govern- 
ment in Ofenpest, and 
replaced the town council by 
a committee of public safety, 
composed of radical members 
On the 15th 


- . , . - - , . the KING’S FAVOURITE ^ . 

lost sight of the means which with this Irish adventuress, who by preference. 

might have been used to Loi\^"M?ntfz.Ttwis*^L ^tate Assembly of the 

pacify the moderate party infatuated, but was compelled Reichstag was transformed 
and induce them to maintain remove her from Munich. ^ National Assembly, 

law and order. The authorisation for the Henceforward its conclusions were to be 


arming of the students and citizens was 
extorted from him perforce, and he would 
hear nothing of concessions to be made by 
the dynasty to the people. Neither he 
nor Count Kolowrat Liebsteinsky ventured 


communicated to the magnates, whose 
consent was to be unnecessary. 

On the same day a deputation of the 
Hungarian Reichstag, accompanied by 
jurats, arrived at Vienna, where Magyars 
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and Germans swore to the fellowship with 
all pomp and enthusiasm. The deputation 
secured the concession of an independent 
and responsible Ministry for Hungary. 

This was installed on March 23rd by the 
Archduke Palatine Stephen, and united 
the popular representatives among Hun- 
garian politicians, such as Batthyany and 
Szechenyi, with Prince Paul Eszterhazy, 
Josef von Eotvbs, Franz von Deak, and 
Louis Kossuth. After a few days’ delibera- 
tion the Reichstag practically abolished the 
old constitution. The rights of the lords 
were abrogated, and equality of political 
rights given to citizens of towns ; the right 
of electing to the Reichstag was con- 
ceded to “ tlie adherents of legally 
recognised religions ” ; laws were passed 
regulating the Press and the National 
Guards. The country was almost in a state 
of anarchy, as the old pro- 
vincial administrations and 
local authorities had been 
abolished and replaced by 
committees of public safety, 
according to the precedent 
set at Post. The example of 
Austria influenced the course 
of events throughout Ger- 
many ; there the desire for a 
free constitution grew hotter, 
and especially so in Berlin. 

The taxation committees 
were assembled in that 


the excitement prevailing among the 
population of the Rhine province would 
only be increased by the appearance of 
the prince. Despatches from Vienna 
further announced the fall of Metternich. 
The king now resolved to summon the 
united Landtag to Berlin on A])ril 17th ; 

u « considered, no doubt. 

Mobs M the Prussia could %'ci y well 

. L .. exercise her patience for a 

m cr in luonth. On March 15th the 

fi'-st of many riotous crowds assembled 
before the royal castle, much excited 
by the news from Vienna. Deputations 
constantly arrived from the provinces 
to give expression to the desire of 
the population for some constitutional 
definition of their rights. The king went 
a step further and altered the date of the 
meeting of the Landtag to April 2nd ; 

but in the patent of March 
i8th he explained his action 
by reference only to his duties 
as federal ruler, and to his 
intention of proposing a 
federal reform, to include 
“ temporary federal repre- 
sentation of all German 
countries.” He even recog- 
nised that ” such federal 
representation implies a form 
of constitution applicable to 
all German countries,” but 
made no definite promise as 
town when the results of Maximilian ii.-bavaria constitution 

the February Revolution hc ascended the throne on his for Prussia. Nevertheless, in 
became known. The king mindld^man,^henm^^ the afternoon he was cheered 

dismissed them on March 7th, king, ruling: ws people on the ideal bv the crowd before the 

1 1 • If! 1- ii groundsof“ Christian philosophy." i .1 ^ ^ .r 



declaring himself inclined to 
summon the united Landtag at regular 
intervals. The declaration failed to give 
satisfaction. On the same day a popular 
meeting had resolved to request the king 
forthwith to convoke the Assembly. In the 
quiet town public life became more than 
usually lively. The working classes were 
excited by the agitators sent down to 
them ; in inns and cafes newspapers 
were read aloud and speeches 
ermany The king was expecting 

*^®^”*'* an outbreak of war with France. 

He sent his confidential mili- 
tary adviser, Radowitz, at full speed 
to Vienna to arrange measures of defence 
with Metternich. He proposed tempo- 
rarily to entrust the command of the 
Prussian troops upon the Rhine to the 
somewhat unpopular Prince William of 
Prussia. However, he wa§ warned that 


castle. But the leaders of 
the mob, who desired a rising to secure 
their own criminal objects, turned grati- 
tude into uproar and bloodshed. The 
troops concentrated in the castle under 
General von Prittwitz were busy until 
midnight clearing the streets. 

The authorities had 12,000 men at their 
disposal, and could easily have stormed 
the barricades next morning; but the 
king’s military advisers were unable to 
agree upon their action, and his anxiety 
and nervousness were increased by the 
invited and uninvited citizens who made 
their way into the castle. He therefore 
ordered the troops to cease firing, and the 
next day, after receiving a deputation of 
citizens, commanded the troops to concen- 
trate upon the castle, and finally to retire 
to barracks. The arguments of such 
Liberals as Vincke, and of the Berlin town 
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councillors, iiKlucod the king to this 
ill-advised stej), the full importance of 
which he failed to recognise. It implied 
the retreat of the monarchical power 
before a riotous mob inspired only by 
blind antipathy to law and order, who, 
tar from thanking the king for sjwing 
their guilt, proclaimed the 
I ! . retreat of the troops as a 

of*the Kin victory for themselves, and 
^ continued to heap scorn and 

insult u])on king and troops alike. A 
new Ministry was formed on March 
iqth, the leadership being taken by 
Arnim. On the 29th his place was taken 
by Ludolf Camphausen, president of the 
Cologne Chamber of Commerce, who was 
joined by Hanseman and tlie leaders of 
the lil)eral nobility, Alfred von Auerswald, 
Count Maximilian of Schwerin, and Hein- 
rich Alexander of Arnim. 

'Ihe Ministry would have 
had no difficulty in forming a 
constitution for the state had 
not the king reduced the 
monarchy to helplessness by 
his display of ineptitude. 

That honest enthusiasm for 
the national cause which 
had led him on March 21st 
to escort the banner of black, 
red, and gold on horseback 
through the streets of Berlin, 
tar from winning the popular 
fav'our for him, was scorned 
and flouted by the Ke])ub- 
licans. 



FRIEDRICH DAHLMANN 
This distinguished German his 


overshadowed by the struggle for 
supremacy waged by the masses under 
the guidance of ambitious agitators. 

On March 5th, 1848, fifty-one of the 
better known German politicians met at 
Heidelberg upon their own initiative by 
invitation ; their object was to discuss 
what common action they should take to 
guide a general national movement in 
Germany. Most of them belonged to the 
Rhine states ; but Prussia, Wurtemberg, 
and Bavaria were represented, and an 
Austrian writer who happened to be on the 
spot joined the meeting in order to place 
it in relation with Austria. The twenty 
representatives from Baden included the 
radical democrat Heclcer, who even then 
spoke of the introduction of a republican 
constitution as a wish of the German 

people. He, however, was obliged to 

support the resolution of the 
majority, to the effect that 
tlie German nation must 
first have the opportunity 
of making its voice heard, for 
which purpose preparation 
must be made for the con- 
v'oeation of a German National 
Assembly. All were agreed 
upon the futility of waiting 
for the Federal Council to take 
action ; they must bring their 
influence to bear u])on the 
council and the German gov- 


ernment by their own energy, 

torian was appointed Professor of MSC of accomplished 

The energy displayed History at Bonn in 1842 , and was facts, and by specific demands, 
in summoning the Parliament constitutional ^ committee of seven mem- 

^''as too i-apid a change, made liberals in the movement of 1848. appointed to invite 

the f Airman states distrustful, and exposed a conference on March 3C)th, at Frankfort- 

on-Main, “of all past or present uKiubers 
of provincial councils and members of 
legislative assemblies in all German 
countries,” together with other public men 
of special influence. This “preliminary 
conference ” was then to arrive at some 
resolutions for the election of the German 
National Assembly. Both the Federal 
^ . Assembly and the majority 
Force of the German governments 
of^ Politics these proceedings with 

that the nation was at the highest pitch 
of excitement, and would be prevented 
from rushing into violence by occupation 
in political matters. The results of 
the Parisian revolution led them to 
think the overthrow of every existing 
form of government perfectly possible. 


him to degrading refusals, which em- 
l)iltc'red his mind and lowered his dignity 
in (he ey^’s of his own people. 

The united Landtag met on April 2nd, 
iNgfS, and determined upon the convoca- 
tion of a National Assembly, for the pur- 
pose of iorming a constitution upon the 
!)asis of universal suffrage. To this the 
Government agreed, at the same time 
insisting that the Prussian constitution 
was a matter for arrangement between 
tlu inselves and the Assembly. During the 
elections, which took place simultaneously 
with those to the German Parliament, the 
democrats uttered their war-cry, to the 
effect that the resolutions of the Prussian 
National Assembly required no ratification. 
Thus the iKg^ular claim to a share in the 
administration disappeared, and was 
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The only remaining course was to treat 
with the Liberals and enlist their support 
for the existing statics and dynasties by the 
concession of constitutional lights. Only 
m Hanover and in the electorate of Hesse 
were there difficulties at the outset 
However, the fall of Mettermch shattered 
even the pride of Ernest Augustus and of 
the Elector Frederic William, 
ibcral ^ Baden sent the Freiburg pro- 
MovemenU in Karl Welcker to Frank- 

nxony March 7th he pro- 

posed on behalf of his Government the 
convocation of a German Parliament to 
discuss and carry out the reform of the 
federal constitution in conjunction with 
the representatives of the Government In 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Gagern made a similar 
proposal m the Chamber. The King of 
Wurtemberg called one of the members 
of the Heidelberg conference, Friedrich 
Romer, to the head of a new Ministry, 
to which Paul Pfizer also belonged 
In Saxony, Fredeiic Augustus, after 
unnecessarily alarming the inhabitants of 
Leipzig by the concentration of troops, 
was obliged to give way, to dissolve 
the Ministry of Konneritz, and icf entrust 
the conduct of government business 
to the leader of the Progres^^ive Party 
in the Second Chamber, Alexander Braun 
Of the Liberals in Saxony, the largest 
following was that of Robert Blum, 
formerly theatre secretary, bookseller, and 
town councillor of Leipzig He was one of 
those trusted public characters who were 
summoned to the preliminary conference, 
and directed the attention of his associates 
to the national tasks immediately con- 
fronting the German people In the patent 
convoking the united Landtag for March 
i8th, even the King of Prussia had declared 
the formation of a temporary federal 
representation of the states of all German 
countries ” to be pressing necessity , 
hence from that quarter no opposition to 
the national undertaking of the Heidel- 
- berg meeting was to be ex- 

of pected Five hundred repre- 

1 * c* 4 sentatives from all parts of 

Germany met at Frankfort- 
on- Mam for the conference in the last days 
of March , they were received with every 
manifestation of delight and respect The 
first general session was held m the Church 
of St Paul, under the presidency of the 
Heidelberg jurist, Anton Mittermayer, a 
Bavarian by birth , the conference was 
then invited to come to a decision upon one 


of the most important questions of German 
politics The committee of seven had 
drawn up a programme dealing with the 
mode of election to the German National 
Assembly, and formulating a numbei of 
fundamental principles for adoption in the 
forthcoming federal constitution These 
demanded a federal chief with responsible 
Ministers, a senate of the individual states, 
a popular representative house with one 
deputy to every 70,000 inhabitants of a 
German federal state, a united army, and 
representation abroad , a uniformity in the 
customs systems, in the means of communi- 
cation, m civil and criminal legislation 
This premature haste is to be ascribed 
to the scanty political expenence of the 
German and his love for the cut and 
dried , it gave the Radicals, who had 
assembled in force from Baden, Darm- 
stadt, Frankfort, and Nassau, under Struve 
and Hecker, an opportunity of demanding 
similar resolutions upon the future con- 
stitution of Germany Hecker gave an 
explanation of the so-called “ principles ” 
propounded by Struve, demanding the 
disbanding of the standing army, the 
abolition of officials, taxation, and the here- 
^ . ditary monarchy, and the 

^ r r * institution of a Parliament 
oftheFr..Wortgjg^^g^ Without restriction 
ConfereAce . j x 1 1 

under a president similarly 
elected, all to be united by a federal consti- 
tution on the model of the Free States of 
North America Until the German demo- 
cracy had secured legislation upon these and 
many other points, the Frankfort conference 
should be kept on foot, and the government 
of Germany continued by an executive 
committee elected by universal suffrage 
Instead of receiving these delectable 
puerilities with the proper amount of 
amusement, or satirising them as they 
deserved, the moderate Democrats and 
Liberals were inveigled into serious dis- 
cussion with the Radicals Reports of an 
insignificant street fight aroused then fears 
and forebodings, and both sides conde- 
scended to abuse and personal violence 
Finally, the clearer-sighted members of 
the conference succeeded in confining 
the debate to the subjects preliminary 
to the convocation of the parliament. 

The programme of the committee of seven 
and the " principles of the Radicals were 
alike excluded from discussion. Hecker’ s 
proposition for the permanent constitution 
of the conference was rejected by 368 votes 
to 143, and it was decided to elect a 



THE FALL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 


committee of fifty members to continue the left to the decision of the parliament itself, 
business of the preliminary parliament The Federal Council, m which Karl Welcker 
On the question of this business great had already become influential, pi udently 
divergence of opinion prevailed. The accepted the resolutions of the preliminary 
majority of the members were convinced conference and communicated them to the 
that the people should now be left to decide individual states, whose business it was to 
its own fate, and to determine the legisla- carry them out. Feeling m the different 
ture which was to secure the recognition of governments had undergone a rapid 
its rights A small minority were agreed p . transformation, and m Prussia 
with Gagern upon the necessity of keeping iJ*”***j • even more than elsewhere, 
in touch with the Government and the carman March 21st, after parad- 

Federal Council, and constructing the new Berlin with the German 

constitution by some form of union colours, Frederic William IV had made 
between the national representatives and a public declaration, expressing his readi- 
the existing executive officials This was ness to undertake the direction of German 
the first serious misconception of the Liberal affairs His exuberance led him to the 
party upon the sphere of action within following pronouncement “ I have to-day 
which the Parliament would operate They asumed the ancient German colours and 
discussed the “ purification ” of the Federal placed myself and my people under the hon- 
Council and its “aversion to special reso- ourable banner of the German Empire Prus- 
lutions of an unconstitutional nature , ” sia is henceforward merged in Germany “ 
they should have united themselves firmly These words would have created a great 
to the federal authorities, and carried effect had the king been possessed of the 
them to the necessary resolutions power which was his by right, or had 

The mistrust of the liberals for the he given any j^roof of capacity to rule his 
government was gi eater than their disgust own people or to defend his capital from 
at radical imbecility, a fact as obvious in the outrages of a misled and passionately 
the preliminary conferenceas in the National excited mob But the occurrences at Berlin 
Assembly which it called into dm mg March had impaired his prestige 
e a tonal jg every class , he was despised by the 

. probably the sole cause of the Radicals, and the patriotic party mistrusted 

in ermany efforts made his energy and his capacity for maintaining 

by upi ight and disinterested representative his dignity m a difficult situation 
men to guide the national movement m Moreover, the German governments 
Germany Franz von Soiron of Mannheim had lost confidence m the power of the 
proposed that the decision upon the futuic Prussian state Hesse-Darmstadt, Baden, 
Gei man constitution should be left entirely Nassau, and Wurtemberg had shown them- 
m the hands of the National Assembly, to selves ready to confer full powers upon the 
be elected by the people , with this excep- King of Prussia for the formation, m their 

tion, the constitutional ideal was aban- name, of a new federal constitution with 

doned and a utopia set up m its place not provision for the popular rights They 
utterly dissimilai to the dream of “ the were also willing to accept him as head of 

republic with a doge at its head “ Soiron, the federation, a position which he desired, 

who propounded this absurdity, became while declining the imperial title with 
president of the committee of fifty which the cheers of the Berlin population 

The mode of election to the National Con- had gieeted him When, however, Max 
stituent Assembly realised the most extreme von Gagern arrived m Berlin at the head of 
demands of the Democrats Every 50,000 p j embassy from the above- 

inhabitants m a German federal province, wiiiiVm not a states, the time for 

East and West Prussia included, had to ^ the enterprise had gone by , a 

send up a deputy “ directly “ — that is to king who gave way to rebels 

say, appointment was not made by any and did obeisance to the corpses of mob 
existing constitutional corporation The leaders was not the man for the dictator- 
Czechs of Bohemia were included without ship of Germany at so troublous a time 
cavil among the electors of the German Notwithstanding their own difficulties, 
Parliament, no regard being given to the the Vienna government had derived some 
scornful refusal which they would probably advantage from the events at Berlin , 
return The question of including the there was no reason for them to resign 
Poles of the Prussian Baltic provinces was their position in Germany. The Emperor 
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Ferdinand need never yield to Frederic 
William IV. The Austrian statesmen were 
sure of the approval of the German people, 
even of the national and progressive parties, 
if they straightway opposed Prussian 
interference m German politics. Relying 
upon nationalist sentiment and appealing 
to national sovereignty, they might play 
^ j German parliament 

against the King of Prussia 
- . Austria was, upon the showing 

of the government and the 
popular leaders, the real Germany Austria 
claimed the precedence of all German 
races, and therefore the black, red, and 
gold banner flew on the Tower of 
Stephan, and the kindlj^ emperor waved 
it before the students, who cheered him 
in the castle The offer of Prussian 
leadership was declined , the German 
constitution was to be arranged by the 
federal council and the parliament, and 
Austria would there be able to retain 
the leading position which was her right 

The case of the King of Prussia was suffi- 
ciently disheartening , but no less serious 
for the development of the German move- 
ment was the attitude of the Liberals 
towards the Republicans The professions 
and avowals of the latter had not been 
declined with the decisiveness that belong 
to honest monarchical conviction Even 
befoie the meeting of Parliament dis- 
turbances had been set on foot by the 
Baden Radicals, and it became obvious 
that Radicalism could result only in civil 
wai and would imperil the national welfare 

The Struve-Hecker party was deeply 
disappointed with the results of the pre- 
liminary conference It had not taken 
over the government of Germany , no 
princes had been- deposed, and even the 
federal council had been left untouched. 
The leaders, impelled thereto by their 
French associates, accordingly lesolved to 
initiate an armed revolt in favour of the 
republic The “ moderate ” party had 
'TK A cleared the way by assenting 
proposal of '' national 
A^Tors armament ” Under the pretext 
of initiating a scheme of public 
defence, arms for the destruction of con- 
stitutional order were placed in the hands 
of the ruffians who had been wandering 
about the Rhineland for weeks in the hope 
of robbery and plunder, posing as the 
retinue of the great ‘ friends of the people.'* 
Acuter politicians, like Karl Mathy, dis- 
covered too late that it was now necessary 
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to stake their whole personal influence in 
the struggle against radical insanity and 
the madness of popular agitators In 
person he arrested the agitator Joseph 
Fickler, when starting from Karlsruhe to 
Constance to stir up insurrection , but his 
bold example found few imitators. The 
evil was not thoroughly extirpated, as the 
“ people’s men ” could not refrain from 
repeating meaningless promises of popular 
supremacy and the downfall of tyrants at 
every public-house and platform where 
they thought they could secure the applause 
for which they thirsted like actors 

Hecker had maintained communications 
with other countries from Karlsruhe, and 
had been negotiating for the advance of 
contingents from Pans, to be paid from 
the resources of Ledru-Rollin After 
Fickler’s imprisonment on April 8th he 
became alarmed for his own safety, and 
fled to Constance There, in conjunction 
with Struve and his subordinates, Doll, 
Willich, formerly a Prussian lieutenant, 
Mogling of Wurtemberg, and Bruhe of 
Holstein, he issued an appeal to all who 
were capable of bearing arms to concen- 
^ ^ trate at Donaueschingen on 

the*^ ° Apiil I2th, for the purpose of 
- founding the German republic 
epM leans ^ republican army of fifty 

men he marched on the 13th fiom Con- 
stance, where the republic had maintained 
its existence for a whole day In the plains 
of the Rhine a junction was to be ejected 
with the “ legion of the noble Franks,” 
led by the poet George Herwegh and his 
Jewish wife In vain did two deputies 
from the committee of fifty in Frankfort 
advise the Republicans to lay down their 
arms Their overtures were rejected with 
contumel}^ The eighth federal army corps 
had been rapidly mobilised, and the troops 
of Hesse and Wurtemberg brought this 
insane enterprise to an end m the almost 
bloodless conflicts of Kandern on April 20th, 
and Guntersthal at Freiburg on April 23rd, 
The Republicans were given neither time 
nor opportunity for any display of their 
Teutonic heroism Their sole exploit was 
the shooting of the general Friedrich von 
Gagern from an ambush as he was return- 
ing to his troops from an unsuccessful 
conference with Hecker Herwegh’s French 
legion was dispersed at Dossenbach on 
April 26th by a company of Wurtemberg 
troops These warriors took refuge for the 
time being m Switzerland with the gen- 
erals” Heckei, Struve, and Franz SiegL 




ITALY’S FRUITLESS REVOLT 

AND AUSTRIA’S SUCCESS UNDER RADETZKY 


AS eaily as January, 1848, the popula- 
tion of the Lombard States had begun 
openly to display their animosity to the 
Austrians The secret revolutionary com- 
mittees, who took their instructions from 
Kome and Turin, organised demonstra- 
tions, and forbade the purchase of Aus- 
trian cigars and lottery tickets, the profits 
of which went to the Austrian exchequer 
Threats and calls for blood and vengeance 
upon the troops were placarded upon the 
walls, and cases of assassination occurred 
Field-Marshal Count Radetzky had felt 
certain that the national movement, begun 
in the Church States, would extend 
throughout Italy, and oblige Austria to 
defend her teriitory by force of arms 
He was also informed of the warlike feeling 
m Piedmont and of the secret prepara- 
tions which were m progress there This 
view was well founded Any dispassionate 
judgment of the political situation in the 
AM#* ’ peninsula showed that the 

Yearnm *'for governments of the individual 
earning or were in a dilemma , either 

i^iberaiion national 

yearning loi liberation from the foreign rule 
and help their subjects in the struggle, or 
they would be forced to yield to the victor- 
ious advance of republicanism The Savoy 
family of Carignan, the only ruling house 
of national origin, found no difficulty m 
deciding the question As leaders of the 
patiiotic party they might attain a highly 
important position, and at least become 
the leaders of a Federal Italy while they 
were forced to endanger their kingdom, 
whate\ei side they took 

Radetzky was indefatigable in his 
efforts to keep the Vienna government 
informed of the approaching danger, but 
his demands for reinfoi cements to the 
troops serving in the Lombard-Venetian 
provinces were disregarded The old War 
Minister, Count H Hardegg, who sup- 
ported Radetzky, was harshly dismissed 
from his position m the exchequer, and 
died of vexation at the affront Not all 


the obtuseness and vacillation of the 
Vienna bureaucracy could shake the old 
field-marshal — on August ist, 1847, 
began his sixty-fourth yeai of service in 
the imperial army — from his conviction 
that the Austrian house meant to defend 
its Italian possessions He was well aware 
that the very existence of the monarchy 
. . , was involved m this question 

us ria s predominance m Italv A 

Politics nioment when every nationality 
united under the Hapsburg 
rule was making the most extravagant 
demands upon the state was not the 
moment voluntarily to abandon a position 
of the greatest moial value 

After the outbreak of the revolt many 
voices recommended an Austrian letreat 
from Lombardy to Venice It was thought 
impossible that these two countries, with 
mdej^endent governments of their own, 
could be incorporated m so loosely 
articulated a federation as the Austrian 
Empire seemed likely to become Such 
counsels weie not inconceivable m view 
of the zeal with which kings and ministers, 
professors, lawyeis, and authors plunged 
into the elaboration ol political blunders 
and misleading theories , but to lollow them 
would have been to increase rather than to 
dimmish the difficulties of Austiian politics, 
which giew daily more complicated 

In the turmoil of national and demo- 
cratic aspirations and progiammus tlu 
idea of the Austrian state was loi- 
gotten , its strength and dignity depended 
^ . upon the inflexibility and upon 
^ajionai ultimate victory (d Rad- 

. - - etzky and his army The wai in 
^ Italy was a national wai, moie 

especially for the Austio-Germans , tor 
jiassion, even for an ideal, cannot impiuss 
the German and arouse his admiration to 
the same extent as the heioic fulfilment of 
duty Additional influences upon the 
Austrians were the mihtaiy asM ssiuLiit 
their delight m proved nnlitaiy supe 
riority, and their militaiy tiaditions 
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Nationalism was indisputably an animat- to gather on March 17th, when the news 
ing force among the Germans of the of the Vienna revolution reached Milan; 
Alpine districts Never did Franz Grill- street fighting began on the i8th and 19th, 
parzer so faithfully represent the Austrian and the marshal was forced to concentrate 
spiiit as m the oft-repeated words which his scattered troops upon the gates and 
he ascribed to the old field-marshah walls of the great city, lest he should 
upholding the ancient imperial banner find himself shut in by an advancing 
upon Guelf soil . '‘In thy camp is Austria ; Piedmontese arm> 

TK V ^ k 4 single fragments On March 21st it became certain that 

P w *of* * difficult to imagine Charles Albert of Sardinia would cross 

thelia sbur s ^ statesman of unusual the Ticmo with his army. Radetzky left 
e aps urgs penetration and insight might Milan and retreated beyond the Mincio 
even then have recognised that Austria to the strong fortress of Verona, which, 
was no longer a force m Germany, with Mantua, Peschiera, and Legnago, 
that the claim of the Hapsburgs to lead formed the “ Quadrilateral ” which became 
the German nation had disappeared with famous in the following campaign Most 
the Holy Roman Empire We may of the garrisons in the Lombard towns 
conceive that, granted such recognition were kble to cut their way through, 
of the facts, a ]ust division of influence and comparatively few surrendering However, 
power m Central Europe might have been the 61,000 infantiy of the imperial army 
brought about by the peaceful compromise were diminished by the desertion of the 
with Prussia , but it was foolishness to twenty Italian battalions which belonged 
expect the House of Hapsburg voluntarily to it, amounting to 10,000 men It was 
to begin a partition of the countries necessary to abandon most of the state 
which had fallen to be hers chests , the field-marshal could only 

The acquisition of Italy had been a mis- convey from Milan to Verona half a 
take on the part of Metternich , but the million florins in coined money, which was 
mistake could not be mended by a surrender ^ saved by the division stationed 

of rights at the moment when hundreds Republic f P^^hia, which made a rapid 
of claims would be pressed. To maintain y^nicc^^ advance before the outbreak of 
the integrity of the empire was to preserve the revolt Venice had thrown 

its internal solidarity and to uphold the off the yoke The lawyer Daniel Manin, 
monarchical power. The monarchy could of Jewish family, and therefore not a 
produce no more convincing evidence descendant of Lodovico Manin, the last 
than the victories of the army An army doge, had gained over the arsened workers 
which had retreated before the Pied- With their help he had occujned the 
montese and the Guelf guerrilla troops arsenal and overawed the field-marshal, 
would never have gamed another victory. Count Ferdinand Zichy, a brothei-m- 
even m Hungary law' of Metternich, who was military 

In an army order of January 15th, 1848, commander m conjunction with the civil 
Radetzky announced m plain and un- governor. Count Palffy of Erdod Zichy 
ambiguous terms that the Emperor of surrendered on March 22nd, on condi- 
Austria was resolved to defend the Lorn- tion that the non-Italian garrison should 
bard- Venetian kingdom against internal be allowed to depart unmolested Manin 
and external enemies, and that he himself became president of the new democratic 
proposed to act in accordance with the Republic of Venice, which was joined 

imperial will He was, however, unable by most of the towns of the former 

Outbreak niake any strategical pre- Venetian terra firma , Great Bi itain and 
of*the^* parations for the approaching France, however, declined to recognise the 
Revolution struggle ; he had barely troops republic, which was soon forced to make 
enough to occupy the most im- common cause with Sardinia Mantua 
portant towns, and m every case the was preserved to the Austrians by the 
garrisons were entirely outnumbered by bold and imperturbable behaviour of the 
the population Hence it has been asserted commandant -general. Von Gorczkowski 
that the revolution took him by surprise. The Italian nationalist movement had 
The fact was that he had no means of also spread to the South Tyrol On 

forestalling a surprise, and was obliged to March 19th the inhabitants of Trent 

modify his measures m proportion to the demanded the incorporation into Lorn- 
forces at his disposal The crowds began bardy of the Trent mo — that is, the district 
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of the former prince-bishopric of Trent. 
The appearance of an Austrian brigade 
under (leneral von Zobel to relitvc the 
hard-pressed garrison of the citadt'l s(‘ciir(M;l 
the Austrian possession of this important 
town, and also strengthened the only line 
of communication now open between 
Radetzky's headquarters and the Austrian 
government, the line through the Tyrol. 

The defence of their country was now 
undertaken by the German Tyrolese them- 
selves ; they called out the defensive 
forces which their legislature had ])rovided 
for centuries past, and occu])ied the 
frontiers. They were not opposed by the 
Italian population on the south, who 
in many cases volunteered to serve in the 
defence of their territory ; hence the 
revolutionary towns were unable to make 
head against these opponents, 
or to maintain regular com- 
munication with the revolu- 
tionists advancing against the 
frontier. Wherever the latter 
attempted to break through 
they were decisively defeated 
by the admirable Tyrolese 
guards, who took up avn\> 
against the “ Guelfs ” with 
readiness and enthusiasm. 

On March 29th, 1848, the 
King of Sardinia crossed the 
Ticino, without any formal 
declaration of war, ostensibly 
to protect his own territories. 
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After the fles])atch of the troops required 
to cowi' tlu' Jitsch valley and to garrison 
th(‘ fortresses, Radetzky was hdt with 
only 35,000 men ; he was able, how* 
ever, with nineteen Austrian battalions, 
sixteen squadrons, and eighty-one guns, 
to attack and decisively defeat the king 
at Santa Lucia on May 6th, as he was 
^ advancing with 41,000 men 

cci mg and eighty guns. The Zehner 
Point m the i- 1 > • ^ , 

light infantry under Colonel 

Revolution 

ably ; the Archduke Francis Joseph, heir 
presumptive, also took part in the battle. 
The conspicuous services of these bold 
warriors to the fortunes of Austria have 
made this obstinate struggle especially 

famous in the eyes of their compatriots. 
Radetzky’s victory at Santa Lucia is the 
turning-point in the history of 
the Italian revolution. 

The Austrian troops 
definitely established the fact 

of their superiority to the 

Piedmontese, by far the best 
of the Italian contingents. 
Conscious of this, the little 
army was inspired with con- 
fidence in its own powers and 
in the generalship of the aged 
marshal, whose heroic spirit 
was irresistible. Many young 
men from the best families of 
Vienna and the Alpine districts 
took service against the 


He had at his disposal three He became President of the Italians. The healthy-minded 
divisions, amounting to about Yfter%e SpUilutiin o'f^VenSe students were glad to escape 
45,000 men, and after gaining the following year escaped from the aula of the Uni- 

1 • 1 , to Pans, where he died in 18 .'j7. -i t tt- -ji 

cti\rc»ral cnr«r'P»cc#ic ir» cmnll mn. ’ VerSlty 01 VlCnUa, Witll 


several successes in small con- 
flicts at Goito, Valeggio, and elsewhere, 
against weak Austrian divisions, he ad- 
vanced to the Mincio on April loth. Mazzini 
had appeared in Milan after the retreat 
of the Austrians ; but the advance of the 
Piedmontese prevented the installation 
of a republican administration. For a 
moment the national movement was 
concentrated solely upon the 
O struggle against the Austrian 

pposc supremacy. Tumultuous public 
o us na qgj^-iQj^strations forced the petty 
and central states of Italy to send their 
tro()}>s to the support of the Piedmontese. 
In tliis way nearly 40,000 men from Naples, 
Catholic Switzerland, Tuscany, Modena, 
and elsewhere were concentrated on the 
Po under the orders of General Giacomo 
Durando,to begin the attack on the Austrian 
position in conjunction with Charles Albert. 


its 

turgid orations and sham patriotism, and 
to shed their blood for the honour of 
their nation side by side with the brave 
“ volunteers," who went into action with 
jest and laugh. Such events considerably 
abated the enthusiasm of the Italians, 
who began to learn that wars cannot be 
waged by zeal alone, and that their fiery 
national spirit gave them no superiority 
in the use of the rifle. 

Radetzky was not to be tempted into a 
reckless advance by the brilliant success 
he had attained ; after thus vigorously 
repulsing Charles Albert’s main force, he 
remained within his quadrilateral of for- 
tresses, awaiting the arrival of the reserves 
which were being concentrated in Austria ; 
16,000 infantry, eight squadrons of cavalry, 
and fifty-four guns marched from Isonzo 
under Laval, Count Nugent, master of the 
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ordnance, an old comrade of Radetzky. 
He was an Irishman by birth, and had 
entered the Austrian army in 1793 ; in 
1812 he had seen service 
in Spain during the War 
of Liberation, and in 1813 
had led the revolt on the 
coast districts. On A})ril 
22nd Nugent captured 
Udine, and advanced by 
way of Pordeiioiie and 
Conegliano to Belluno, 

Feltre, and Bassano, 
covering his flank by the 
mountains, as Durando’s 
corps had gone northward 
from the Po to prevent 
his junction with Rad- 
etzky. Nugent fell sick, 
and after continual fight- 
ing, Count Thui n led the 
reserves to San Boniface 
at Verona, where he 
came into touch with the 
main army on May 22nd. 



recalled the Neapolitan army, which had 
already advanced to the Po. The summons 
was obeyed except by 2,000 men, with 
whom General Pepe re- 
inforced the Venetian 
contingent. This change 
materially diminished the 
danger which had threat- 
ened Radetzky’s left 
flank ; he was now able 
to take the offensive 
against the Sardinian 
army, and advanced 
against Curtatone and 
G o i t o from Mantua, 
Nvhither he had arrived 
on May 28th with two 
corps and part of the 
reserves. He proposed 
to relieve Peschiera, 
which was invested by 
the Duke of Genoa ; but 


LEOPOLD 11. 

Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold II. granted • i i • i 

a liberal constitution to his people, and the garrison had received 
thought he had satisfied all their demands, but UCWS of the advaUCe 

a revolt broke out, and he fled to Gaeta. of the mail! army, and Were 

Meanwhile, the monarchical government forced from lack of provisions to surrender 
in Naples had succeeded in defeating on May 30th. However, after a fierce 
the Republicans, and the king according! v struggle at Monte Berico on June loth in 



THE BOMBARDMENT OF MESSINA IN SEPTEMBER, 1818 
The town of Messina, which lately was the scene of a destructive earthguake, suffered severely in September, 1848, 
during the rising of Italy against Austria. Under the bombardment of General Filangieri, the town was exposed 
to a heavy fire ; many houses were destroyed and burned and thousands of dead bodies lay in the streets, 
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in tnis picture there is represented the meeting of the two principals in the war between Sardinia and Austria, Victor 
Emmanuel II. and Count Radetzky, which took place on March 24th, 1849, at the farmstead of Vignale. An armistice 
was agreed to on conditions whicli were to serve as the basis of a peace, finally concluded in the following August. 

l-'riim the painting hy Aldi, in the I’llace of the Signory, Siena 


which Colonel von Kopal, the Roland of the 
Austrian army, was killed, Radetzky 
captured Vicenza, General Durando being 
allowed to retreat with the Roman and 
Tuscan troops. They were joined by the 
‘‘ crociati,” crusaders, who had occupied 
Treviso. Padua was also evacuated by 
the revolutionaries, and almost the whole 
of the Venetian province was thus re- 
covered by the Austrians. Fresh re- 
inforcements from Austria were employed 
in the formation of a second reserve 
corps under General von Welden on the 
Piave ; this force was to guard Venetia 
on the land side. 

At this period the provisional govern- 
ment in Milan offered the Lombard- 
Venetian crown to the King of Sardinia. 


Charles Albert might reasonably hope to 
wear it, as the Austrian Government, 
which had retired to Innsbruck on the 
renewal of disturbances in Vienna, showed 
some inclination to conclude an armistice 
in Italy. Britain and France, however, 
had declared the surrender by Austria of 
the Italian provinces to be an indispens- 
able preliminary to peace negotiations. 

Radetzky hesitated to begin negotiations 
for this purpose, and remained firm in 
his resolve to continue the war, for which 
he made extensive preparations in the 
course of J une and J uly, 1848. He formed 
a third army corps in South Tyrol, under 
Count Thurn, a fourth in Legnago, under 
General von Culoz, and was then able 
with the two corps already on foot to 
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me eniiiusiasm ui nju wni^ciis qi Venice in incu revolt ag^ainst /vuscria was snarea Dy an classes, even tne 
women and children deslrinff to have some |):u t in the struggle for liberty, and bringing their jewels, as shown 
in the above picture, to raise money for the defence of Ime city against the attack of their hated enemy. 

SCENES IN THE SIEGE OF VENICE BY THE AUSTRIANS IN 1848-49 
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attack the king in liis entrenchments at persecutions of the 'thirties, harassed the 

Sona and Sommacainpagna. Operations Austrians with the adherents who had 

began here on July 23rd, and ended on the gathered round them. They operated in 

25th with the Battle of Custozza. The the neighbourhood of Lago Maggiore, 

king was defeated, and Radetzky secured where they could easily withdraw into 

command of the whole line of the Mincio. Swiss territory, and also stirred their 

Charles' Albert now made proposal for associates in Piedmont to fresh activity, 

an armistice. Radetzky's demands, how- King Charles Albert saw that a renewal 

ever, were such as the king found impos- jt a t u campaign against the 

sible to entertain. He was forced to Austrians was the only means 

give up the line of (lie Adda, which the ^ of avoiding the revolution with 

field-marshal crossed wi th tin e(‘ army which he also was thiaaitened. 

corps on August ist without a struggle. He had, therefore, by dint of energetic 

The Battle of Milan on the 4tli so ch'arly j>i ( paration, succeeded in raising his army 

demonstrated the incapacity of lla^ Pied- to 100,000 men. He rightly saw that a 

montese troops that the king must have victory would bring all the patriots over 

welcomed the rapidity of tlie Austrian to his side ; but he had no faith in this 

advance as facilitating his escape from the possildlity, and announced the termina- 

raging mob with its cries of treason. tion of the armistice on March 12th, 

Radetzky entered Milan on 1849, ^ despair. 

August 6th and was well Radetzky had long expected 

received by some part of the move, and, far from 

population. Peschiera was , / f . ,| being taken unawares, had 

evacuated on the loth. With J made preparations to surprise 

the exception of Venice, the his adversary. Instead of 

kingdom of the double crown - retiring to the Adda, as the 

had now been restored to the ; j Sardinian had expected, he 

emperor. An armistice was started from Lodi with 58,000 

concluded between Austria j men and i86 guns, and made 

and Sardinia on August 9th a turn to the right upon Pavia, 

for six weeks ; it was pro- On March 20th he crossed the 

longed by both sides, though ^ Ticino and moved upon 

without formal stipulation, ^ Mortara, while Charles Albert 

through the autumn of 1848 made a corresponding man- 

and the winter of 1848-1849. marshal radetzky ^e^vre at Buffalora and 
In Tuscany the Grand Duke Rightly called “ the saviour of the entered Lombard territory 
Leopold If. thought he Monarchy,’’ this great marshal led at Magenta. He had en- 

. P 1x1 1 XI the forces of Austria to one success . . , .1 1 r 1 • 

had completely satisfied the after another during the Italian tiusted the Command of his 
national and political desires quelled the Revolution, army to the Polish revolu- 

of his people by the grant of a liberal con- tionary general, Adalbert Chrzanowski, 

stitution and by the junction of his troops whose comrade, Ramorino, led a division 

with the Piedmont army. .Since the time of formed of Lombard fugitives. Radetzky’s 

the great Medici, this fair province had l:)old flank movement had broken the con- 

never been so prosperous as under the mild ntadion of the Sardinian forces; Chrzan- 

rule of the Hapsburg grand duke ; but owski was forced hastily to despatch two 

the Republicans gave it n<» rest. Tliey divisions to Vigevano and Mortara to check 

seized the harbour of Livorno and also the Austrian advance, which was directed 

Fli government of Florence against the Sardinian line of retreat. 

Grand Duke February, 1849, under the The stronghold of Mortara was captured 
Leo old II on March 21st by the corps d’Aspre, the 

Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi, first division of which was led by the 

whom Leopold was forced to appoint Archduke Albert. The Sardinian leaders 

Minister. The grand duke fled to Gaeta, were then forced to occupy Novara with 

where Pope Pius IX. had sought refuge 54.000 men and 122 guns, their troops 

at the end of November, 1848, from tlie availalde at the moment. Tactically the 

Republicans, who were besieging him in position was admirable, and here they 

the Quirinal. Mazzini and his friend awaited the decisive battle. Retreat to 

Giuseppe Garibaldi, who had led a life of Vercelli was impossible, in view of the 

adventure in South America after the advancing Austrian columns. 
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On March 23rd Radetzky despatched 
his four corps to converge upon Novara. 
About n a m. the Archduke Albert began 
the attack upon the heights of Bicocca, 
which formed the key to the Italian 
position For four hours 15,000 men held 
out against 50,000, until the corps ad- 
vancing on the road from Vercelh were 
- able to come into action at 
mg an 3pm This movement decided 

Conference struggle In the evening the 
^ ^ ^ Sardinians were ejected from 
the heights of Novara and retired within 
the town, which was at once bombarded 
The tactical arrangement of the Italians 
was ruined by the disorder of their con- 
verging columns, and many soldiers were 
able to take to flight Further resistance 
was impossible, and the king demanded 
an armistice of Radetzky, which was 
refused Charles Albert now abdicated, 
resigning his crown to Victor Emmanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, his heir, who happened 
to be present During the night he was 
allowed to pass through the Austrian 
lines and to make his way to Tuscany 
On the morning of March 24th, King 
Victor Emmanuel had a conversation with 
Radetzky in the farmstead of Vignale, 
and arranged an armistice on conditions 
which were to serve as the basis of a 
future peace The status quo ante in 
respect of territorial possession was to 
be restored , the field- marshal waived 
the right of marching into Turin, 
which lay open to him, but re- 
tained the Lomellina, the country be- 
tween the Ticino and the Sesia, which he 


occupied with 21,000 men until the con- 
clusion of the peace It was stipulated 
that Sardinia should withdraw her ships 
from the Adriatic ^and her troops from 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, and should 
forthwith disband the Hungarian, Polish, 
and Lombard volunteer corps serving with 
the army Brescia, which the Republicans 
had occupied after the retreat of the 


n -K tA Austrians from Milan, was 
Withdraws April 1st by Genera] 

uL Ro'me brought up 

his reserve corps from Padua 
In the preceding battles the Italians had 


committed many cruelties upon Austrian 
prisoners and wounded soldiers For this 


reason the conquerors gave no quarter to 
the defenders of the town , all who were 


caught m arms were cut down, and the 
houses burned from which firing had pro- 
ceeded. With the defeat of Sardinia the 
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Italian nationalist movement became pur- 
poseless The restoration of constitutional 
government in the Church States, Tuscany, 
and the duchies was opposed only by the 
democrats Their resistance was, however, 
speedily broken by the Austrian tioops, 
Bologna and Ancona alone necessitating 
special efforts , the formei was occupied on 
May 15th, the latter on the 19th Under 
Garibaldi’s leadership Rome offered a 
vigorous resistance to the French and Nea- 
politans, who were attempting to secure the 
restoration of the Pope at his own desire 
The French general Victor Oudmot, a 
son of the marshal of that name under 
Napoleon I , was obliged to invest the 
Eternal City 'in form from June ist to 
July 3rd with 20,000 men, until the 
population perceived the hopelessness ot 
defence and forced Garibaldi to withdraw 
with 3,000 Republicans From the date 
of her entry into Rome until the year 1866, 
and again from 1867 to 1870, France 
maintained a garrison m the town foi the 
protection of the Pope Venice continued 
to struggle longest for her independence 
Manin rejected the summons to sui tender 
j j , even after he had received in- 
^ * formation of the overthrow and 
Crushed ^^^^ication of Charles Albert 
* The Austrians were compelled to 
drive parallels against the fortifications 
in the lagoons, of which Foit Malgheia 
was the most important, and to bombard 
them continuously It was not until 
communication between the town and the 
neighbouring coast line was entiiely cut 
off by a flotilla of rowing boats that the 
failure of provisions and supplies forced 
the town council to suriender 

Italy was thus unable to fiee herself by 
her own effoits Since the summer of 
1848 the Austrian Government had been 
forced to find troops for service against 
the rebels m Hungary It was not until 
the autumn that the capital of Vienna 
had been cleared of rioters , yet Austria 
had been able to provide the forces neces- 
sary to crush the Italian power Her 
success was due to the generalship and 
capacity of the great marshal, who is 
rightly called the saviour of the monarchy, 
and in no less degree to the admirable 
spirit, fidelity, and devotion of the officers, 
and to the superior bravery and endurance 
of the German and Slav troops High as 
the national enthusiasm of the Italians 
rose, it could never compensate for their 
lack of discipline and military capacity 
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DEFEAT AND FLIGHT OF LOUIS KOSSUTH 


'^HE struggle V)etween Italy and Austria 
^ may be considered as inevitable ; each 
side staked its resources upon a justifiable 
venture. The same cannot be said of the 
Hungarian campaign. Under no urgent 
necessity, without the proposition of any 
object of jcal national value, blood was 
uselessly and wantonly shed, and the most 
lamentable aberrations and political 
blunders were committed. The result was 
more than a decade of bitter suffering, 
both for the Magyars and for the other 
peoples of the Hapsburg monarchy. 

Such evils are due to the fact that 
revolutions never succeed in establish- 
ing a situation in any way tolerable; 
they burst the bonds of oppression and 
avenge injustice, but interrupt the normal 
course of development and of constitutional 
progress, thereby postponing improve- 
ments perfectly attainable in themselves. 
Both in Vienna and in Hungary the month 
of March had been a time of great con- 
fusion. In the sudden excite- 
ment of the population and the 


Confusion in 
Vienna 
and Hungary 


vacillation of the Government, 
rights had been extorted and 
were recognised ; but their exercise was 
impeded, if not absolutely prevented, by 
the continued existence of the state. In 
Vienna the most pressing questions were the 
right of the students to carry arms and to 
enter public life ; in Hungary, the creation 
of a special war office and an exchequer 
board of unlimited power. 

The students were the leading spirits of 
political life in Vienna. There was no con- 
stitutional matter, no question of national 
or administrative policy, in which they had 
not interfered and advanced their demands 
in the name of the people. Movements in the 
capital, the seat of government, were there- 
fore characterised by a spirit of immaturity, 
or, rather, of childishness. Quiet and 
deliberate discussion on business methods 
was unknown, every conclusion was re- 
jected as soon as made, and far-sighted men 
of experience and knowledge of admini- 


strative work were refused a hearing. 
Fluent and empty-headed demagogues, 
acquainted with the art of theatrical rant, 
enjoyed the favour of the excitable middle 
and working classes, and unfortunately 
were too often allowed a determining voice 
Sfude t influence in government 

„ ' 1 . circles. Any systematic and 

Politicians r 1 ■ f lx 

. purposeful exercise of the rights 

that had been gamed was, under 
these circumstances, impossible, for no one 
could appreciate the value of these con- 
cessions. Like children crying for the moon, 
they steadily undermined constituted 
authority and could put nothing in its place. 

The students were seduced and exploited 
by ignorant journalists, aggressive hot- 
headed Jews, inspired with all Borne’s 
hatred of monarchical institutions ; any 
sensible proposal was obscured by a veil of 
Heine-like cynicism. To the journalists 
must be added the grumblers and the base- 
born, who hoped to secure lucrative posts 
by overthrowing the influence of the more 
respectable and conscientious men. These 
so-called “Democrats’ ’ gained the considera- 
tion even of the prosperous classes by reason 
of tlieir association with the students, who 
reprt'sented popular feeling. 

They controlled the countless clubs 
and unions of the National Guard in 
the suburbs, and stirred up the working 
classes, which in Vienna were in the 
depths of political ignorance ; they had 
been, moreover, already inflamed by the 
emissaries which the revolutionary societies 
sent out into France, Switzerland, and 
West Germany, and were inspired with the 
wildest dreams of the approach 
Dr^^*'of* ^ bringing freedom, 

a New Era material enjoy- 

ment in boundless measure. 
Together with the Jews, the Poles also 
attained to great importance, especially 
after the disturbances in the Polish 
districts of Austria had been crushed by 
the energies of Count Franz Stadion, 
governor of Galicia, and of the town 
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commandant of Cracow. The agitators who 
were there thrown out of employment 
received a most brilliant reception at 
Vienna, and their organisation of “ light- 
ning i^etitions ” and street parades soon 
nuule tliem indispensable. On April 25th, 


enemies of the people, to be crushed, 
muzzled, and stripped of their rights. 

Poi:ailar dissatisfaction at the constitu' 
tion was increased by the dismissal of the 
Minister of War, Lieutenant Field-Marshal 
Peter Zanini, and tlu* a])pointment of 


1848, was published the Constitution of Count Theodor Baillct dc Latour 011 April 


Piliersdorf, a hastily constructed scheme, 
but not without merit ; on May 9th, 
the election arrangements followed. Both 


28th. The former was a narrow-minded 
scion of the middle class, and incapable of 
performing his duties, for which reason he 


alike were revolutionary ; they disregarded enjoyed the confidence of the Democrats- 


the rights of the Landtag, and far from 
attempting to remodel existing material, 
created entirely new institutions in accord- 
ance with the political taste prevailing at 
the moment. Cen- 
tralisation was a fun- 

damental principle of 
these schemes ; they 
presupposed the ex- 
istence of a united 
territorial empire 
under uniform ad- 
ministration, from 
which only Hungary 
and the Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom 
were tacitly excluded. 

The Reichstag was to 
consist of a Senate 
and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate 
was to include male 
members of the im- 
perial house over 
twenty-four years of 
age, an undetermined 
number of life-mem- 
bers nominated by 
the emperor, and 15.0 
representatives from louis i 

amongthegreatland- 


The latter was a general of distinguished! 
theoretical and practical attainments, 
and popular with the army ; these facts 
and his title made him an object of suspicion 
to the “people/' At 
the beginning of May 
the people proceeded 
to display their disr 
satisfaction with the' 
ministerial president, 
Count Karl Ficquel- 
mont, by the howls 
and whistling of the 
students. On May 
14th the students 
fortified themselves 
with inflammatory 
speeches in the aula 
and allied themselves 
with the working 
classes; on the 15th 
they burst into the 
imperial castle and 
surprised Piliersdorf,, 
who gave way with- 
out a show of resist- 
ance, acting on the 
false theory that the 
chief task of the 
)SSUTH Government was to 

avokl any immcliate 
5Dle whom he led. He was COntllCt. ConceSSlOnS 


representatives from louis kossuth Government was to 

among the great land- ^^nderfui eloquence, and was able to impart any immediate 

owners ; in the Cham- his own enthusiasm to the people whom he led. He was Conflict. ConCCSSlOnS 
ber thirty-one towns appointed provisional Governor of Hungary after the were granted pi'O- 
and electoral districts National Assembly had declared the throne vacant, yiding for the for- 
of 50,000 inhabitants each were to appoint mation of a central committee of the de- 


383 deputies through their delegates. 

From the outset the Radicals were 
opposed to a senate and the system of 
indirect election ; the true spirit of free- 
dom demanded one Chamber and direct 
election without reference to property 
or taxation burdens. Such a system was 
the expression of the people's rights, for 
the “ people ” consisted, fiaturally, of 
Democrats. All the imoderate men, all 
who wished to fit the people for their re- 
sponsibilities by some political education, 
were aristocrats, and aristocrats were 


mation of a central committee of the de- 
mocratic unions, the occupation of half the 
outposts by National Guards, and the 
convocation of a “ Constituent Reichstag " 
with one Chamber. 

The imperial family, which could no 
longer expect protection in its own house 
from the Ministry, left Vienna on May 17th 
and went to Innsbruck, where it was 
out of reach of the Democrats and 
their outbursts of temper, and could more 
easily join hands with the Italian army. 
It was supported, from June 3rd, by 
Johann von Wessenberg, Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs, a diplomatist of the old 
federal period, but of wide education and 
clever enough to see that in critical 
times success is only to be attained by 
boldness of decision and a certain spiiit of 
daring After Radetzky’s victory on the 
Mincio he speedily convinced himself 
that compliance with the desires of France 
and Britain for the cession ot the Lom- 
bard- Venetian kingdom would be an 
absolute error — one, too, which would 
arouse discontent and irritation m the 
army, and so affect the conclusion of the 
domestic difficulty , he therefore decisively 
rejected the interposition of the Western 
Powers in the Italian question 

Wessenberg accepted as seriously meant 
the emperoi ’s repeated declarations of his 
desire to rule his kingdom constitutionally 
As long as he possessed the confidence of 
the court he affirmed that this resolve 
must be earned out at all costs, even 
though it should be necessary to use force 
against the risings and revolts of the 
Radical Party He was unable to secure as 
early a return to Vienna as he had hoped ; 
hence he was obliged to make what use 
.... he could of the means at his 
^ disposal by entrusting the Arch- 
as Re’^ent Johann with the regency 

** ^ during the emperor’s absence. 
The regent’s influence was of no value , at 
that time he was summoned to conduct 
the business of Germany at Frankfort-on- 
Main, and his action in Vienna was in con- 
sequence irregular and undertaken ^vlthout 
full knowledge of the circumstances. 

On July i8th the Archduke Johann, 
as representing the emperor, formed a 
Mmistiy, the president being the pro- 
gressive landowner Anton von Doblhoft 
The advocate Dr Alexander Bach, who 
had previously belonged to the popular 
party, was one of the membeis. The 
elections to the Reichstag were begun after 
Prince Alfred of Wmdisch-Graetz, the 
commander of the imperial troops in Bo- 
hemia, had successfully and rapidly sup- 
pressed a revolt at Prague which was 
inspired by the first Slav Congress This 
achievement pacified Bohemia. On July 
loth the deputies of the Austrian provinces 
met for preliminary discussion 
The (laims of the different nationalities 
to full equality caused a difficulty with 
respect to the language in which business 
should be discussed , objections were ad- 
vanced against any show of prefeience foi 
German, the only language suitable to the 


purpose However, the necessity of a rapid 
interchange of ideas, and dislike of the 
weansome process of translation through 
an interpreter, soon made German the 
sole medium of communication, in spite of 
the protests raised by the numerous 
Polish peasants, who had been elected in 
Galicia against the desires of the nobility 
. The most pressing task, of 

drafting the Austrian Constitu- 
u tion, was entrusted to a com- 

ungary 31st , the yet 

more uigent necessity of furthering and 
immediately strengthening the executive 
power was deferred till the committee 
should have concluded its deliberations The 
Ministi y was reduced to impotence in conse- 
quence, and even after the emperor’s return 
to Schonbrunn, on August 12th, its posi- 
tion was as unstable as it was ummpoitant. 

While these events were taking place in 
V^ienna a new state had been created m 
Hungary, which was not only independent 
of Austria, but soon showed itself openly 
hostile to lier For this, two reasons may 
be adduced in the first place, misconcep- 
tions as to the value and reliability of 
the demands advanced by the national 
spokesmen , and, secondly, the precipitate 
action of the Government, which had made 
concessions without propeily estimating 
their results The Magyars were them- 
seU^es unc qual to the task of transforming 
tHpir feudal state into a constitutional 
body politic of the modern type as rapidly 
as they desired 

They had failed to observe that the appli- 
cation of the principle of personal freedom 
to their existing political institutions 
would necess^ily bring to light national 
claims of a nature to imperil their para- 
mountcy in their own land, or that, m 
,the inevitable struggle for this paramount 
position, the support of Austria and of the 
rbigning house would be of great value. 
With their characteristic tendency to over- 
estimate then powers, they deemed them- 
TK selves capable of founding a 

e agy&rs European power at one stroke, 
cman Then impetuosity further in- 

n epen cnee difficulties of their 

position They were concerned only with 
the remodelling of domestic organisation, 
but they strove to loose, 01 rather to burst 
asundei, the political and economic ties 
which foi centuiies had united them to the 
Geiman hereditary possessions of their 
ruling house. They demanded an inde* 
pendence which they had lost on the day 
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of the Battle of Mohacs. They deprived attitude of Hungary on the financial 
their king of rights which had been the question, wherein she showed no inclina- 
indisputable possession of every one of his tion to consider the needs of the whole 
crowned ancestors. Such were, the supreme community. She owed her political exist- 
command of his army, to which Hungary ence to German victories over the 
contributed a number of men, though Turks, but in her selfishness would not save 
sending no individual contingents ; the , Austria from bankruptcy by 

supreme right over the coinage and DebUo^^Gcrman ^ quarter of the 

currency, which was a part of the royal victories national debt and making a 
prerogative, and had been personally and yearly paymentof one million 

therefore uniformly employed by the i)ounds to meet the interest. The 
representatives of the different sovereign- majority of the Ministry of Batthyany, 
ties composing the Hapsburg power. to which the loyalist Franz von Deak 

The legal code confirmed by the emperor belonged, were by no means anxious to 
and King Ferdinand at the dissolution of bring about a final separation between 
the old Reichstag, on April loth, 1848, not Hungary and Austria ; they were even 
only recognised the existing rights of the ready to grant troops to the court for ser- 
Kingdom of Hungary, but containf'd vice in the Italian war, if the Imperial 
concessions from the emperor which Government would support Hungarian 
endangered and indeed destroyed the old action against the malcontent Croatians. 
personal union with Austria. Of these the In May, Count Batthyany hastened to the 
chief was the grant of an independent Imperial Court at Innsbruck and suc- 
Ministry, and the union of Hungary and cceded in allaying the prevailing apprehen- 
Transyivania without any obligation of sions. The court was inclined to purchase 
service to the Crown, without the recog- Hungarian adherence to the dynasty and 
nition of any community of interests, the empire by compliance in all questions 
without any stipulation for such co-opera- affecting the domestic affairs of Hungary, 
tion as might be needed to secure tlu* But it soon became clear that Batthyany 
existence of the joint and his associates dicl not 

In Croatia, Slavonia, I ; which was entirely led 

in the Banat, and in the | mK. by the fanatical agitator 

district of Bacska in- | 1 ! , ' i * Kossuth, who was not 

habited by the Servians, ij ! appeased by the 

the Slavonic nationalist l j ' offer of the portfolio of 

movement broke into |. ; '■ ' ^ ' | ,! • finance in Batthyany 's 

yar self-aggrandisement ; .'I Louis Kossuth was a 

the Hungarian Ministry man of extravagant en- 

then demanded the recall thusiasm, endowed with 

of all Hungarian troops y - r i- great histrionic powers, a 

from the Italian army, ^ V ’ ' rhetorician who was apt 

from Moravia and Galicia, fe- P b:) be carried away by 
in order to quell the torrent of his own 

“anarchy’' prevailing at P- 'fc- eloquence, a type of the 
home. The Imperial ^ revolutionary apostle and 


Government now dis- 
covered that in conceding 
an “independent” war 
ministry to Hungary they 
had surrendered the 


FRANCIS JOSEPH I. 

Born in 1830, he became Emperor of Austria 
in 1848, succeeding his uncle Ferdinand I., who 
had been compelled to abd eate. The above 
portrait was taken about the year IS^O. 


martyr. He was un- 
doubtedly lacking in 
sobriety of political judg- 
ment, and his powers 
were never exerted with 


unity of the army, and so lost the main 
prop of the monarchical power. The 
difficulty was incapable of solution by 
peaceful methods ; a struggle could only 
be avoided by the voluntary renunciation 
on the part of Hungary of a right she 
had extorted but a moment before. 
No less intolerable was the independent 


full effect except under the stress of high 
excitement ; he seems, indeed, to have 
been one of those who realise themselves 
only at the moment when they feel that 
the will of great masses of men has 
fallen completely under the sway of their 
own passion of eloquence. The ambitions 
of such men can never be satisfied in any 
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arena less than that in which national pap 
destinies are staked. Kossuth did not den 

enter on his political career from motives 4,2c 
of personal aggrandisemwit, with a de- arn 
liberate intention of overthrowing the to 

Hapsburg rule in order that he might emj 
become the presiding genius and authori- Ital 
tative chief of a Hungarian Republic ; as 
but it can hardly be 
questioned that this 
would have been the out- 
come of the movement f 

which he originated, had /J / ; 
it been carried to a sue- / < . 

cessful issue with Kossuth j i ^ 
at its head. / ? .\:r 

For such national rights 
as the Magyars could f 1 ; ^ 1 

claim for themselves full \i 

provision was made by 1 
the Constitution, which 
they had devised on 
liberal principles, abolish- 
ing the existing privileges 
the nobility and 
porations; every freedom 
was thus provided for 
the development of their Hb 

strength and individu- 

ality. On Jidy 2nd, 1848, kossuth in lat 


paper for the same amount ; h(‘ tic n 

demanded further credit to the extent ot 
4,200,000 pounds, to equip a national 
army of 200,000 men. He even attenq^ted 
to determine the foreign policy of thr‘ 
emperor- king. Austria was to cede all 
Italian territory as far as the Etsch, and, 
as regarded her German provinces, to 
bow to the decisions of 
the central power in 
i ' Frankfort. In case of 

" i' dispute with this jiower 

look to 

f ' ' . i \ 1 1 angary for sup| x )i 1 . 

Such a point ot \ icw 
wholly inconi[);ttil)li' 
‘ with th(‘ traditions and 

the European prestige of 
hi’ ' House of Hapsburg ; 
to yield woidd have been 
to ])osition of 

permaneiH'y and to begin 
the disruption of the 
monarchy. 

It was to be feared ihat 
Hungarian aggression 
could be met only by 
H|Hpr force. Tlie federal allies, 

|pP^ who haxl already prepared 

LATER LIFE for wliat they saw would 


aiiiy. tJn ) uly 2na, kossuth in later life lor wliat tney saw woukl 

the Reichstag elected For some years Kossuth resided in England, be a hard Struggle, wei C 
under the new Constitu- appreciated at their 

, . ,p. stay m this country. He died in the year 189L 


.• , , ^rvi sway m iiua tuumi y. 

tion met together. The 
great task before it was the satisfaction 
of the other nationalities, the Slavs, Rou- 
manians, and Saxons, living on Hungarian 
soil; their acquiescence in the Magyar 
predominance was to be secured witliout 
endangering the unity of the kingdom, by 
means of laws for national defence, and of 
other innovations making for prosperity. 

Some clear definition of the connection 
between Hungary and Austria was also 
necessary if their common sovereign was 
to retain his prestige in Europe ; and it 
was of the first importance to allay the 
apprehensions of the court with regard to 
the fidelity, the subordination, and devo- 
tion of the Magyars. Kossuth, however, 
K fh’ brought before the Reichstag 

ossu s ^ series of proposals calcula- 
cman s a c shatter the confidence 

s which Batthyany had exerted 

himself to restore during his repeated visits 
to Innsbruck. The Austrian national bank 
had offered to advance one and a quarter 
million pounds in notes for the purposes of 
the Hungarian Government. This proposal 
Kossuth declined, and issued Hungarian 


true value. They in- 
cluded the Servians and Croatians, who 
were already in open revolt against the 
Magyars, and had been organised into a 
military force by Georg Stratimirovl . 
The Banace of Croatia was a dignity in 
the gift of the king, though his noiniiu r 
was responsible to Hungary. Since ihi' 
outbreak of the revolution the })osition 
had been held by an Austrian general 
upon the military frontier — Jellacic. 

Though no professional diplomatist, he 
performed a master-stroke of policy in 
securing to tlu^ support of the dynasty the 
southern Slav movement fostered by the 
“Great Illyrian” party. He supported 
the majority of the Agram Landtag in 
their efforts to secure a separation from 
Hungary, thereby exposing himself to 
the violent denunciations of Balthyany’s 
Ministry, which demanded his dejiosiiion. 
These outcries he disregarded, and 
pacified the court by exhorting the 
frontier regiments serving under Radetzky 
to remain true to their colours anti 
to give their lives for the glory ol 
Austria. The approbation of his comrades 
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ill the imperial army strengthened him in 
the conviction that it was his destiny to 
save the army and the Imperial house. He 
formed a Croatian army of 40,000 men, 
which was of no great military value, 
though its numbeis, its impetuosity, and 
its extraordinai y armament made it for- 
midable. The victories of the Italian 
army and the reconquest of 


* Milan laised the spirit of the 

to Kossuth 


Imperial Court. On August 
12th the emperor returned to 
the summer palace of Schonbmnn, near 
Vienna, and proceeded to direct his policy 
;n the conviction that he had an armed 
force on which he could rely, as it was now 
possible to reconcentrate troops by degrees 
in different parts of the empire On August 
31st, 1848, an Imperial decree was issued to 
the palatine Archduke Stephen, who had 
hitherto enjoyed full powers as the royal 
representative in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania , the contents of the decree referred 
to the necessity of enforcing the Prag- 
matic Sanction Such was the answer 
to the pieparations begun by Kossuth. 

This decree, together with a note from the 
Austrian Ministry upon the constitutional 
relations betweeit Austria and Hungary, 
was at once accepted by Kossuth as a 
declaration of war, and was made the 
occasion of measures equivalent to open 
revolt. On September nth the Minister 
of Finance m a fiery speech, which roused 
his auditors to a frenzied excitement, de- 
clared himself ready to assume the 
dictatorship on the retirement of Bat- 
thyany’s Ministry On the same day the 
Croatian army crossed the Drave and 
advanced upon Lake Flatten 

The Vienna Democrats, who might con- 
sider themselves masters of the capital, 
had been won over to federal alliance with 
Hungary. The most pressing necessity 
was the restoration of a strong govern- 
ment which would secure respect for estab- 
lished authority, freedom of deliberation 

Illiterat Reichstag, and power 

U * .f ^ carry out its conclusions. 

the Reiehetag Reichstag, however, pre- 
ferred to discuss a superficial 
and ill-conceived motion brought forward 
by Hans Kudlich, the youthful deputy from 
Silesia, for releasing peasant holdings from 
the burdens imposed on them by the over- 
lords The work of this Reichstag, which 
contained a laige number of illiterate 
deputies from Galicia, may be estimated 
from the fact that it showed a strong m- 
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clination to put the question of compensa- 
tion on one side. Dr Alexander Bach was 
obliged to exert all his influence and that 
of the Ministry to secure a recognition of 
the fundamental principle, that the relief 
of peasant holdings should be carried out 
in legal form The “ people ” of Vienna 
took little part m these negotiations , 
their attention was concentrated upon the 
noisy outcries of the Democrats, who were 
in connection not only with the radical 
element of the Frankfort Parliament, but 
also with Heckei and his associates 

As early as the middle of September a 
beginning was made with the task 
of fomenting disturbances among the 
working classes, and the retirement of the 
Ministry was demanded. Great excite- 
ment was created by the arrival of a large 
deputation from the Hungarian Reichstag, 
with which the riotous Viennese formed the 
tie of brotherhood in a festive celebration 
on September i6th. The Hungarians were 
able to count upon the friendship of the 
Austrian revolutionaries after their mani- 
festations of open hostility to the court 
The Hungarian difficulty weakened the 
j. impression made by Radetzky’s 

f victories, and radical minds 

opes o a again conceived hopes of over- 

ep« ic throwing the Imperial house 

and forming a Federal Danube Republic 
At the request of the archduke palatine. 
Count Louis Batthyany made another 
attempt to form a constitutional Ministry 
on September 17th, with the object of 
abolishing Kossuth’s dictatorship , how- 
ever, no practical result was achieved 
The die had been already cast, and the 
military party had established the necessity 
of restoring the imperial authority m Hun- 
gary by force of arms The Archduke 
Stephen attempted to bring about a 
meeting with Jellacic, to induce him to 
evacuate Hungarian territory, but the 
banus excused himself , at the same time 
the palatine was informed that Field- 
Marshal Lamberg had been appointed 
commander-m-chiet of the imperial troops 
m Hungary, and that the banus was under 
his orders This was a measure entirely 
incompatible with the then existing Con- 
stitution. The archduke recognised that 
he would be forced to violate his constitu- 
tional obligations as a member of the 
Imperial house ; he therefore secretly 
abandoned the country and betook him- 
self to his possessions m Schaumberg 
without makiqg any stay m Vienna. 
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When Count Lamberg attempted to take 
up his post in the Hungarian capital he fell 
into the hands of Kossuth’s most desperate 
adherents, and was cruelly murdered on 
September 28th, 1848, at the new suspen- 
sion bridge which unites Pesth and Ofen 
An irreparable breach with the dynasty 
was thus made, and the civil war began 
At the end of September the Hunganan 
national troops under General Moga, a force 
chiefly composed of battalions of the line, 
defeated Jellacic and advanced into Lower 
Austria They were sjieedily followed by 
a Hungarian army which pioposed to co- 
operate with the revolted Viennese, who were 
also fighting against the public authorities 
It was on October 6th, 1848, that the 
Viennese mob burst into open levolt, the 
occasion being the march of a grenadiei 
battalion of the northern railway station 
for service against the Hungarians The 
democratic conspirators had been stnred 
up m behalf of re])ublicanism by Johannes 
Ronge, Julius Frobcl, and Karl Tausenau , 
they had done their best to inflame the 
masses, had unhinged the minds of the 
populace to the jioint of rebellion, and 
'Tk kj* • ♦ made the maintenance of public 
ofW^T order impossible The uproar 
A i A sprtiad throughout the city, 

AssAssmated Minister of Wai, Count 

Latour, was murdered The Radic.il 
deputies, Lohner, Borrosch, Fischhof, 
Schuselka, and others now peiceived that 
they had been playing with file and had 
burnt their fingeis Thev were lesponsible 
for the murder, in so far as they were 
unable to check the atrocities of the mob, 
which they had armed 

Once again the Imperial family aban- 
doned the faithless capital and took refuge 
in the archbishop’s castle at Olmutz The 
immediate task befoie the (jovernment 
was to overpower the lepublican and 
anarchist movement m Vienna In 
Olmutz the Government was represented 
by Wessenberg, and was also vigorously 
supported by Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, 
who had hastened to the court fiom 
Radetzky’s camp He had been employed 
not only on military service, but also m 
diplomatic duties m Turin and Naples 
He declared for the maintenance of the 
constitutional monarchy, and supported 
the decree drafted by Wessenberg, to 
the effect that full support and un- 
limited power of action should be 
accorded to the Reichstag summoned to 
Kremsier for discussion with the Imperial 


advisers upon some mutually acceptable 
form of constitution for the empire 
There was strong feeling m favour of 
placing all power in the hands of Prince 
Alfred Wmdisch-Graetz, and establishing 
a military dictatorship m his person, with 
the abolition of all representative bodies , 
but for the moment this idea was not 
^ . . realised. Wmdisch-Graetz was 

appointed field-marshal and 
in%ienna commander-in-chief of all the 
imperial forces outside Italy, 
and undertook the task of crushing the revolt 
in Vienna and Hungary The subjugation 
of Vienna was an easy task 

The garrison, consisting of troojis of 
the line under Auersperg, had withdrawn 
into a secure position outside the city 
on October 7th, where they joined hands 
with the troops of the banus Jellacic on 
the Leitha These forces gradually jiene- 
trated the suburbs of Vienna On October 
2Tst the aimy of Prince Wmdisch-Graetz, 
marching from Moravia, arrived at the 
Danube, ciossed the river at Nussdorf, 
and advanced with Aueisjx'rg and Jellacic 
upon the walls which enclosed Vienna 
The Democrats in powei at Vienna, who 
had secured the subservience of the 
members of the Reichstag lemaining m 
the city, showed the courage of bigotiy 
They rejected the demands of Wmdisch- 
Graetz, who required their submission, 
the surrender of the War ^Imister’s 
murderers, and the dissolution of the 
students’ committees and of the demo- 
cratic unions, they detei mined to clelend 
Vienna until Hungary came to their helj:) 
Robeit Blum, who, with Julius Fiobel, had 
1)1 ought an addiess fiom the Frankfort 


Democrats to Vienna, was a leading figure 
in the movement for resistance Wenzel 
Messenhausei , the commander of the 
National Guard, undertook the conduct 
of the defence, and headed a division of 
combatants m person The general 
assault was delivered on October 28th 
Only in the Praterstern and m 
the Jagerzeile was any serious 
resistance encountered By 
evening almost all the barri- 
cades m the subuibs had been carried, and 
the troops were m possession of the 
streets leading over the glacis to the bas- 
tions of the inner city 

On the next day there was a general 
feeling m fayour of surrender Messen- 
hauser himself declared the hopelessness of 
continuing the struggle, and adyised a 


Vienna on 
the Point of 
Surrender 
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Vienna's 
Reign of 
Terror 


general surrender. However, on the morn- 
ing of October 30th he was on the Tower of 
Stephan watching the struggle of Jellacic 
against the Hungarians at Schwechat, and 
was unfortunately induced to proclaim the 
news of the Hungarian advance with an 
army of relief, thereby reviving the martial 
ardour of the desperadoes who had already 
begun a reign of terror in 
Vienna He certainly opposed 
the fanatics who clamoured for 
a resumption of the conflict , but 
he quailed before the intimidation of the 
democratic ruffidns, and resigned his com- 
mand without any attempt to secure the 
due observance of the armistice which had 
been already concluded with Windisch- 
Graetz On the 31st the field-marshal threw 
a few shells into the town to intimidate the 
fuiious proletariat , but it was not until 
the afternoon that the imperial tioops 
were^ble to make then way into the town 
They arrived ]ust in time to save the 
Imperial library and the museum of natural 
history from destruction by fire 

Vienna was conquered on November 1st, 
1848 , those honourable and distinguished 
patriots who had spent the month of 
October in oppression and constant fear 
of death were liberated The revolution 
in Austria could now be considered at an 
end The capture of Vienna cost the 
aimy sixty officers and i,ooo men killed 
and wounded The number of the inhabi- 
tants, combatants and non-combatants, 
who were killed in the last days of October 
can only be stated approximately Di 
Anton Schutte, an eye-witness, estimated 
the number at 5,000 

The next problem was the conduct of 
the war with Hungary, which had already 
raised an army of zoo, 000 men, and was 
in possession of every fortress of importance 
in the country, with' the exception of Arad 
and Temesvar The Battle of Schwechat, 
on October 30th, 1848, had ended with the 
retreat of the 30,000 men brought up by 

Acj* * , General Moga The energy of 

Abdication of . , tt ® u j .1*^ 

.. P the Hungarians had not been 

Fe importance of the 

occasion A Hungarian victory 
at that time would have implied the relief 
of Vienna, and the question of the separa- 
tion of the Crown of Stephen fiom the 
House of Hapsburg would certainly have 
become of European importance. 

Upon the abdication of the Emperor 
Ferdinand and the renunciation of his 
brother, the Archduke Francis Charles, 
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the Archduke Francis Joseph ascended the 
throne on December 2nd, 1848 On the 
same day Prince Windisch-Graetz ad- 
vanced upon the Danube with 43,000 
men and 216 guns, while General Count 
Franz Schlick started from Galicia with 
8,000 men, and General Balthasar von 
Simunich moved upon Neutra from the 
Waag with 4,000 men After a series of 
conflicts — at Pressburg on the 17th, at Raab 
on the 27th, at Moor on the 30th December, 
1848, and after the victory of Schlick at 
Kaschau on December iith, the pro- 
visional Government under Kossuth was 
forced to abandon Pesth and to retire to 
Debreczin , the banate was speedily 
evacuated by the national troops, as soon 
as Jellacic, who now commanded an army 
corps under Wmdisch-Graetz, was able 
to act with the aimed Seivians 

However, the field-marshal under-esti- 
mated the resisting power of the nation, 
which, as Kossuth represented, was threat- 
ened with the loss of its political existence, 
and displayed extraordinary capacities of 
self-saciifice and devotion in those danger- 
ous days He was induced to advance into 
the district of the Upper Theiss 
with too weak a foice, and 
divided his troops, instead of 
halting in strong positions at 
Ofen and Waitzen on the Danube and 
waiting for the necessary reinforcements. 
The Battle of Kapolna, on Februaiy 26th 
and 27th, 1849, enabled Sclilick to effect 
the desired junction, and could be regarded 
as a tactical victory Strategically, how- 
ever, it implied a turn of the scale in 
favour of the Hungarians , they gradually 
concentrated under the Polish general 
Henryk Dembmski and the Hungarian 
Arthur Gorgey, and were able to take the 
offensive at the end of March, 1849, undei 
the genei al command of Gorgey, who won 
a victory at Isaszegh, Godollo, on April 6th. 

Ludwig von Melden, the representa- 
tive of Windisch-Graetz, who had been 
recalled to Olmutz, was forced to retire to 
the Raab on April 27th to avoid being 
surrounded The town of Komorn had 
offered a bold resistance to the Austrian 
besiegers, who had hitherto failed to 
secure this base, which was of importance 
for the further operations of the imperial 
army General Moritz Perezel made a 
victorious advance into the banate 
General J oseph Bern fought with varying 
success against the weak Austrian 
divisions in Transylvania under Puchner 


The Tide 
Turns for 
Hungary 
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The ' remnants of these driven into 

Wallachia on February 20th. By April, 
1849, the fortresses of Ofen, Arad, and 
Temesvar alone remained in the occupa- 
tion of the Austrians. 

The promulgation of a new constitution 
for the wliole of Austria, dated March 
4th, 1849, was answered by Kossuth in a 
proclamation from Debreezin on April 
I4tli, dethroning the House of Hapsburg. 
In spite of the armistice with Victor 
Emmanuel, Italy was as yet too disturbed 
to permit the transference of Radetzky’s 
army to Hungary. Accordingly, on May 
1st the Em])eror Francis Josepli conclinU'd 
a convention with Russia, who placed her 
forces at his dis])osal for the subjugation of 
Hungary, as the existence of a Hungarian 


with three corps to Arad without coming 
into collision with the Russian contingents. 

On August 5th Dembinski was driven 
back from Szoray to the neighbourhood of 
Szegedin, and the Hungarian leaders could 
no longer avoid the conviction that their 
cause was lost. On August nth, Kossuth 
^ , fled from Arad to Turkey. On 

Oorgey, who had been 
fo*Turke appointed dictator two days 
o ur ey previously, suiK'iidercd with 
31,000 men, 18,000 horse, 144 guns, and 
sixty standards, at Vilagos, to the Russian 
general Count Rudiger. Further surrenders 
were made at Lugos, Boros- Jeno, Mehadia, 
and elsewhere. On October 5th, Klapka 
marched out of Komorn under the honour- 
able capitulation of September 27th. 
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Republic threatened a rebellion in Poland. 
It was now possible to raise an over- 
whelming force for the subjection of the 
brave Hungarian army. General Haynau 
was recalled from the Italian campaign 
to lead the Imperial army in Hungary. 
He advanced from Pressburg with 60,000 
Austrians, 12,000 Russians, and 250 guns, 
'f'k I • .Jellacic led 44,000 men and 
The Imperial into South Hungary, 

. wliile the Russian field-marshal 

m ungary Paskevitch marched on 

North Hungary by the Dukla Pass with 
130,000 men and 460 guns. Gorgey 
repulsed an attack delivered by Haynau 
at Komorn on July 2nd; on the irlh 
he was reino\a'd trom the command 
in favour of Dembinski, and defeated on 
the same l)altlerLeld, then making a 
masterly retreat through Upper Hungary 


Hungary was thus conquered by Austria 
with Russian help. For an exaggeration 
of her national claims, which was both 
historically and politically nnjnstifiable, 
she paid with the loss of all her consti- 
tutional rights, and brought down grievous 
misfortune upon herself. The Magyar 
nationalists had expected the Western 
Powers to approve their struggles for 
independence and to support the new 
Magyar state against Austria and Russia ; 
they calculated particularly u[)on help 
from England. They were now to learn 
that the Hungarian question is not one 
of Euroj)ean importaiuc. and that no 
one saw the necessity of an indepeii- 
(h'lit Hungarian army and Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs except tliose Hungarian 
politicians whose motive was not patriot- 
ism but self-seeking in its worst form. 
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From the painting by 



STRUGGLES OF GERMAN DUCHIES 

AND THE RISINGS OF THE SLAVS AND POLES 


AN entirely strong and healthy national 
feefing came to expression in those 
“ s(\\-girt ” duchies, the masters of which 
had also been kings of Denmark since the 
fifteenth century. During the bitter 
period of the struggle for the supremacy 
of the Baltic they had but rarely been able 
to assert their vested right to separate 
administration. They, however, had re- 
mained German, whereas the royal branch 
of the House of Holst ein- 01 denl)urg, one 
of the oldest ruling families in Germany, 
had preferred to become Danish. The 
members of the ducal House of Holstein, 
which had undergone repeated bifurcations, 
largely contributed to maintain German 
feeling in Schleswig and Holstein, and 
asserted their inde[)endence with reference 
to their Danish cousins by preserving their 
relations with the empire and with their 
German neighbours. In the eighteenth 
century the consciousness of their inde- 
pendence was so strong among 

® the estates of the two ducliies 

Vienna 

ongress of ^he 

estates and establishing the paramountcy 
of the Danish branch of the House of 
Oldenburg, could not be executed in 
Schleswig and Holstein. 

The ri'sult of the Vienna Congress had 
been to secure the rights of tlu' (ierman 
districts and to se])arate them definitely 
from Napoleon’s adherent. Metternich’s 
policy had bungled this question, like so 
many other national problems, by handing 
over Schleswig to the Danes, while in- 
cluding Holstein in the German Federation. 
Unity was, however, the thought that 
inspired the population of either country. 
This feeling increased in strength and 
became immediately operative when Den- 
mark was so impolitic as to defraud the Ger- 
mans by regulations which bore unjustly 
upon the imperial bank, founded in 1813. 

The disadvantages of Danish supre- 
macy then became manifest to the lowest 
peasant. Danish paper and copper were 


forced upon the duchies, while their 
good silver streamed away to Copenhagen. 
The struggle against this injustice was 
taken up by the German ])atriot leaders, 
who were able to make the dissension turn 
on a constitutional point after tlu' publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ open letter ” of King Christian 
- . VHI. On July 8th, 1848, he 

isa aj^nounced the intention of 

01 uanisiv Danish Government, in 

upremacy event of a failure of male 
heirs, to secure the succession to the un- 
divided “ general monarchy ” to the 
female line, in accordance with tlu' Danish 
royal law. Christian’s only son, Frederic, 
was an invalid and childless, and the 
duchies had begun to speculate upon the 
demise of the Crown and the consequent 
liberation from a foreign rule. 

Their constitution i ecognised only suc- 
cession in the male line, a principle which 
would place the power in the hands of the 
ducal House of Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg, while in Denmark the suc- 
cessor would be Prince Christian of Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, who had 
married Louise of Tb'sse-C'asseb a niece of 
Christian \II 1 . Schleswig liad the pro- 
s|)ect of com[)lete separation from Den- 
mark, and this object was apjiroved in 
numerous public meetings and adopted as a 
guiding principle by the Assem 1 )ly of these 
estates. Schleswig objected to separation 
from Holstein, and to any successor otlier 
than one in the male line of descent. 

Christian VIII. died on January 20th, 
1848, and was succeeded by his son, Fred- 
rrv rk k- eric VII. This change and the 
e Mc les created by the 

I A revolutions in Paris, Vienna, 

Independence 1 r n a 

and Berlin confirmed the 

duchies in their resolve to grasp their 
rights and assert their national inde- 
pendence. Had the king met these desires 
with a full recognition of the provincial 
constitutions and the grant of a separate 
national position and administration, he 
would probably have been able to retain 
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possession of the two countries under some 
form of personal federation without ap- 
pealing to force of arms, and perhaps to 
secure their adherence tor the futuie 
He yielded, however, to the arguments of 
the “ Elder Danes,” who demanded the 
abandonment of Holstein and the incor- 
poration of Schleswig with Denmark, 
. legarding the Eider as the 

^ . historical frontier of the Danish 

power This party required 
a joint constitutional form of 
government, and induced the king to 
elect a Ministry fiom their number and 
to announce the incorporation of Schleswig 
in the Danish monarchy to the deputation 
fiom the Schleswig-Holstein provinces in 
Copenhagen, on March 22nd, 1848 

Meanwhile, the Assembly of the estates 
at Rendsburg had determined to declaie 
war upon the Eider Danes On March 
24th a provisional government for the two 
duchies was formed at Kiel, which was 
to be cairied on in the name of Duke 
Chiistian of Augustenbuig, at that time 
apparently a prisoner in the hands of 
the Danes, until he secured liberty to 
govern his German territories in person 
The new Government was recognised 
both by the population at large and by 
the garrisons of the most impoi tant centres 
It was unable, however, immediately to 
mobilise a force equivalent to the Danish 
army, and accordingly turned to Prussia 
for help This step, which appeared highly 
politic at the moment, proved unfortunate 
m the result The fate of the duchies was 
henceforwai d bound up with the indecisive 
and vacillating policy of Frtdeiic William 
IV , whose weakness became daily more 
obvious , he was incapable of fulfilling 
any single one of the many national duties 
of which he talked so glibly 

His first steps in the Schleswig-Holstein 
complication displayed extraordinary 
vigour On April 3rd, 1848, two Prussian 
regiments of the Guard marched into Rends- 
p . burg, and their commander, 
rus8 an General Eduard von Bonin, 
ultimatum on the i6th 
to the Danish troops, ordering 
them to evacuate the duchy and the town 
of Schleswig, which they had seized after 
a victory at Bau on April 9th over the 
untrained Schleswig-Holstein troops On 
April I2th the Federal Council at Frank- 
fort recognised the provisional govern- 
ment at Kiel, and mobilised the tenth 
federal army corps, Hanover, Meck- 


lenburg, and Brunswick, for the protec- 
tion of the federal frontier The Prussian 
general Von Wrangel united this corps 
with his own troops, and fought the Battle 
of Schleswig on the 23rd, obliging the 
Danes to retreat to Alsen and Jutland 
Throughout Germany the struggle of the 
duchies for liberation met with enthusi- 
astic support, and was regarded as a 
matter which affected the whole German 
race There and in the duchies themselves 
Prussia's prompt action might well be 
considered as a token that Fredeiic William 
was ready to accomplish the national will 
as regarded the north frontiei Soon, how- 
ever, it became pilain that British and Rus- 
sian influence was able to check the eneigy 
of Prussia, and to confine her action to the 
conclusion of a peace providing protection 
for the interests of the German duchies 
The king was tormented with feais 
that he might be suppoitmg some re- 
volutionary movement He doubted the 
morality of his action, and was induced by 
the threats of Nicholas I , his Russian 
brother- m-law, to begin negotiations with 
Denmark These ended in the conclusion 
of a seven months’ armistice at Malmo on 


Prussia’s 
Evacuation of 
Schleswig 


August 26th, 1848, Piussia 
agreeing to evacuate the 
duchy of Schleswig The 
government of the duchies 


was to be undertaken by a commission of 


five members, nominated jointly by Den- 


maik and Prussia The Frankfoit Parlia- 


ment attempted to secure the i ejection of 
the conditions, to which Piussia had as- 


sented without consulting the impel lal 
commissioner, Max von Gagern, who had 
been despatched to the seat of war, these 
conditions being entiiely opposed to 
German feeling But the lesoliitions on 
the question weie carried only ly small 
majorities , the Parliament was unable to 
ensure their realisation, and was event- 


ually forced to acquiesce in the armistice 
Meanwhile the Assembly of the estates 
of Schleswig-Holstein hastily passed a law 
declaring the universal liability of the 
population to military service, and letired 
in favour of a ” Constituent Provincial 


Assembly,” which passed a new constitu- 
tional law on September 15th The con- 
nection of the duchies with the Danish 


Crown was thereby affirmed to depend 
exclusively upon the person of the common 
ruler The Danish members of the govern- 
ment commission declined to recognise the 
new constitution, and also demurred to the 
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election of deputies from Schleswig to the 
Frankfort Parliament Shortly afterwards 
Denmark further withdrew hei recognition 
of the government commission The armis- 
tice expired without any success resulting 
from the attempts of Prussia to secure 
unanimity on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question among the Gieat Powers War 
consequently broke out again in February, 
1849 Victories were gamed by Prussian 
and fedeial tioops and by a Schleswig- 
Holstein corps, in which were many 
Prussian officeis on furlough fi om the king 
at Eckernforde onApiil 5th, and Hold- 
ing on Api 1123rd, 1849 On the other band, 
the Schleswig-Holstein corps was defeated 
while besieging the Danish fortiess of 
Fridencia, and forced to retreat beyond 
the Eidei On July loth, 1849, Prussiacon- 
cluded a futther aimistice with Denmaik 
The administration of the duchies was 
cnti listed to a commission composed of 
a Dane, a Piussian, and an Englishman 
At the same time the government of 
Schleswig-Holstein was continued m Kiel 
in the name ot the Piovmcial Assembly by 
Count Fiiednch Reventlow and Wilhelm 


Haitwig Beselei, a solicitor They tried 
to conclude some airange- 
DisconUnt kmg-duke on 

Under Danish i j 14.14.1 


ppression ^ flesh rising of the 

jicojile against Danish oppression, which 
was continually increasing in seventy m 
Schleswig The devotion of the (ierman 
popuhition and the enthusiastic suppoit 
of numeioiis volunteeis fiom eveiy jiait 
of (leimany laised the available foices 
to 30,000 men and even made it pos- 
sible to equip a Schleswig-Holstein 
fleet In the summer of 1850, Prussia 
gave way to the lepresentations of 
the Powers, and concluded the “ Simple 
Peace ” with Denmark on July 2nd 
Schleswig-Holstein then began the struggle 
for independence on their own resources 
They would have had some hope of suc- 
cess with a better general than Wilhelm von 
Willisen, and if Piussia had not lecalled her 
officers on furlough Willisen retired from 
the battle of Idstedt, July 24th, before 
the issue had been decided, and began a 
premature retreat He failed to pro- 
secute the advantage gamed at Missunde 
on September 12th, and retired from 
Fnedrichstadt without making any im- 
pression, after sacrificing 400 men in 
a useless attempt to storm the place 
The German Federation, which had been 


the one hand, and on the othei 


again convoked at Frankfoit, revoked its 
previous decisions, in which it had recog 
nised the rights of the duchies to detei mine 
their own existence, and assented to the 
peace concluded by Piussia An Austrian 
army corps set out for the disarmament 
of the duchies Though the Provincial 
Assembly still possessed an unbeaten ai my 

Th. IgnoUe ^S.ooo men fully equipped it 
forced on January nth, 
1851, to submit to the demands 
01 uenmark Austria and Prussia to dis- 
band the army, and acknowledge the 
Danish occupation of the two duchies From 
1852 Denmark did her utmost to undei- 
mme the prosperity of hei Gei man subjects 
and to crush their nation il aspii ations 
Such ignoble methods ?\iiled to pioduce 
the desired lesult Neither the faith- 
lessness of the Prussian Government nor 
the arbitrary oppiession of the Danes 
could break the national spirit of the Noi th 
German marches On the death of Frederic 
VII , on November 15th, 1863, they again 
asserted their national rights Pi ussia had 
become convinced of then jiower and 
of the stiength of their national feeling, 
and took the opportunity of atoning for 
her pievious injustice 
Of the many quixotic enteijirises called 
into life by the “ nation’s spimg ” of 1848, 
one of the wildest was certainly the Slav 
Congress opened m Pi ague on June 2nd 
Heie the Latchword of Slav sohd.iiity was 
pioclaimed and the idea of “ Panslavism ” 
discovered, which even now can laise foie- 
bodmgs in anxious hearts, although half 
a century has in no way contributed to the 
realisation of the idea At a time when the 
nations of Europe were called upon to 
determine their diffeient destinies, it was 
only natural that the Slavs should be 
anxious to assert their demands There 
were Slav peoples which had long been 
deprived ot their national rights, and 
others, such as the Slovaks and part of 
the southern Slavs, who had never en- 
joyed the exercise of their 
of*the For these a period of 

Slavs severe trial had begun , it was 
for them to show whether they 
were capable of any internal development 
and able to rise to the level of national 
independence, or whether not even the 
gift of political freedom would help them 
to carry out that measure of social sub- 
ordination which is indispensable to the 
uniform development of culture The 
first attempts in this direction were 
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somewhat of a failure ; tlicy j^roved to 
contemporaric'S and to j)()sterity that tlie 
Slavs were still iii the ])riinary staL;es ol 
political training, that the attainiiRiit ol 
practical result was hindered by the ex- 
travagance of their demands, their over- 
weening and almost comical self-conceit, 
and that for the creation of 
states they possessed little or 
no capacity. The diffeK iiees 
existing in their relations wit li 
other peoples, the lack of uni- 
formity in the economic con- 
ditions under which they 
lived, the want of political 
training and experience — 
these were facts which they 
overlooked. They forgot tlie 
need of prestige and inipoi t- 
ance acquired by and within 
their own body, and con- 
sidered of chief importance 
preparations on a large scale, 
which could never lead to 
any lasting political success. 

Had their action been 
limited to forwarding the common interests 
of the Austrian Slavs it might have 
been possible to produce a political pro- 
gramme dealing with this cpiestion, to 
demand a central Parliament, and, 
through opposition to the Hungarian 
supremacy, to assert the rights of the 
Slav majority as against the (iermnn^. 
Magyars, and Italians. Bib: 
the participation of the Poles 
in the movement, the a]q)ear- 
ance of the Russian radical 
democrat Michael llakunin, 
and of Turkish sul>jects, in- 
finitely extended llie range 
o{ the questions in dispute, 
and led to ])ropositions of the 
most arl)itiary nafu.e, the 
aee()mj)lishment of which was 
entirely beyond the s[)here of 
j)roxtical politics. Panslav- 
ism, as a movement, was from 
the outset deprived of all 
inqiortance l)y the inveterate 
failing of the Slav politicians, 
winch was to set no limit to the 
measure of their claims, and to represent 
themselves as stronger than they were. 

Greatly to the disgust of its organisers, 
among whom were several Austrian con- 
servative nobles, the Slav Congress be- 
came an arena for the promulgation of 
democratic theories, while it waited for 
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THE HISTORIAN PALACKY 

The Czech historian and politician, 
Franz Palacky, became influential 
at the imperial court in Ohniitz. He 
was bora in 17US and died in 1870. 



LOUIS MIEROSLAWSKI 
A learned visionary who believed 
in the triumph of Democracy, he 
began his revolutionary work in 
Posen in 1848, and fought at the 
head of the rebels at Xions. 


a congress of European nations to found 
Pan-Slavonic states. These states were to 
include ('zechia — Bohemia and Moravia — 
a (lalii'ian - Silesian state, Posen under 
Ihussian supremacy, until the fragments 
of Poland could be united into an 
independent Polish kingdom, and a 
kingdom of Slovenia which 
was to unite the Slav popu- 
lation of Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and the seaboard. 
The Slav states hitherto 
under Hapsburg supremacy 
were to form a federal state ; 
the German hereditary dom- 
ains were to be graciously 
accorded the option of enter- 
ing the federation, or of 
joining the state which the 
Frankfort Parliament was to 
create. The attitude of the 
Slovaks, Croatians, and Ser- 
vians would be determined 
by the readiness of the Mag- 
yars to grant them full 
independence. Should the 
grant be refused, it would be necessary to 
form a Slovak and a Croatian state. All 
these achievements the members of the 
congress considered practicable, though 
they were forced to admit that the Slavs, 
whom they assumed to be inspired by the 
strongest aspirations for freedom and 
iu8ii<<'. wiue continually attempting to 
aggrandise themselves at one 
another’s expense ; the Poles, 
the Ruthenians, and the 
('roatians rcsj^ectively, con- 
sidered their most dangerous 
enemies to Ih‘ the Russians, 
the Poh‘S, and tlu' Sei \aans. 

The Czech students in 
Prague had airiu'd and or- 
ganised a guard of honour 
for the congress. Th(‘y made 
not the smallest attempt to 
conceal tlieii' hatred of the 
Germans ; Germanism to them 
was anathema, and they 
yearned for the chance of dis- 
playing their heroism in an 
anti- German struggle, as the 
Poles had done against Russia. They were 
supported by the middle-class citizens, and 
the working classes were easily induced to 
join in a noisy demonstration on June 12th, 
1848, against Prince Alfred Windisch- 
Graetz, tlie general commanding in Prague, 
as he had refused the students a grant of 
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sixty thousand cartridges and a battery 
of liorse artillery The demonstration de- 
veloped into a revolt, which the Czech 
leaders used as evidence for their cause, 
though It was to be lefeired lather to the 
disorderly chaiactei of the Czech mob 
than to any degree af national enthusiasm 
The members of the congiess weie veiy 
disagreeably surprised, and decamped with 
the utmost i apidity when they found them- 
selves reputed to favour the scheme for 
advancing Slav solidarity by street fights 
The Vienna government, then thoi oughly 
cowed and trembling before the mob, 
made a wholly unnecessai y attempt 
at intervention Prince Wmdisch-Giaet/, 
however, remained mastei of the situa- 
tion, ovei powered the rebels by foice 
of arms, and secured the unconditional 
submission of Prague He was sjieedily 
master of all Bohemia The party ot 
Franz Palacky, the Czech historian and 
politician, at once dropped the programme 
of the congress in its entirety, abandoned 
the ideal of Panslavism, and placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the Austiian 
Government Czech democratism was 
an exploded idea , the conservative Czechs 
_ who survived its downfall 

The Ex^oded ^o-operatecl in the 

Demo^ratiMn^ campaign against the German 
democrats, and attempted to 
bring then national ideas into haimony 
with the continuance of Austria as domi- 
nant power Palacky became influential 
at the imperial couit in Olmutz and pro- 
posed the transteience of the Reichstag 
to Kiemsier, where his suboidmate, 
Ladislaus Rieger, took an impoitant 
share m the disruption of popular repre- 
sentation by the derision which he cast 
upon the German Democrats 

The Austi lan Slavs had acquit ed a highly 
favourable position by their victory over 
the revolutionary Magyars, an achieve- 
ment in which the Cioatians had a veiy 
considerable share They might the moie 
easily have become paramount, as the 
Germans had injured their cause by their 
senseless radicalism. Their fruitless 
attempt to secure a paramount position m 
Bohemia gave them a share in the conduct 
of the state , this they could claim by 
reason of the strength and productive 
force of their race and of their undeniable 
capacity for administrative detail, had 
they conceded to the Germans the 
position to which these latter were 
entitled by the development of the 


Hapsburg monarchy and its destiny 
in the system of European states 
The year 1848 might perhaps have 
afforded an opportunity for the restora- 
tion of Polish independence had the 
leaders of the national policy been able to 
find the only path which could guide them 
to success Any attempt in this direction 
ought to have been confined to 
oMh theteriitory occupied by Russia , 
Poles any force that might have been 
** raised for the cause of patriotism 
could have been best employed upon 
Russian soil Russia was entii ely isolated , 
It was inconceivable that any European 
Power could have come to her help, 
as Prussia had come in 1831, if she 
had been at war with the Polish nation. 

Austria was unable to prevent Galicia 
from participation in a Polish revolt. 
Prussia had been won over as far as 
possible to the Polish side, for her posses- 
sions in Posen had been secured from any 
amalgamation with an independent Polish 
state The approval of the German Par- 
liament was as firmly guaranteed to the 
Polish nationalists as was the support 
of the French Republic, provided that 
German interests were not endangered 
Exactly the opposite course was pur- 
sued the movement began with a rising 
in Posen, with tin eats against Prussia, 
with file and slaughter in (German com- 
munities, with the rejection of German 
culture, which could not have been more 
disastiousto Polish civihsition than the 
arbitiaiy and cruel domination of Russian 
officials and police Louis of Mieroslaws- 
ki, a learned visionary but no politician, 
calculated upon a victory of European 
demociacy, and thought it advisable to 
foiwaid the movement in Prussia, where 
the conservative power seemed most 
strongly rooted He thei*efore began his 
1 evolutionary work in Posen, after the 
movement of March had set him free to 
act On April 29th, 1848, he fought an 
Failure tinsuccessful battle at the head of 
ai urc i5 ooo rebels against Colonel 

RUlTg Heinrich von Brandt at Xions , 
* * on the 30th he drove back a 

Prussian corps at Miloslaw However, he 
gained no support from the Russian Poles, 
and democratic intrigue was unable to 
destroy the discipline of the Prussian 
army, so that the campaign in Posen was 
hopeless , by the close of May it had come 
to an end, the armed bands were dis- 
persed, and Mieroslawski driven into exile. 
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THE SECOND REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 

LOUIS NAPOLEON, PRESIDENT AND DICTATOR 

European spirit of dcmocracywhich which, though excluded from the Govern- 
was desirous of overthrowing existing ment, claimed the right of performing its 
states, planting its banner upon the ruins, functions. Each party was composed of 
and founding in its shadow new bodies Democrats, government and oj)position 
politic of the nature of which no Demo- alike ; each entered the lists in the name 

crat had the remotest idea, had been of the sovereign people, those elected by 
utterly defeated in France at a time . the moneyed classes as well as 

when Italy, Germany, and Austria were the leaders of the idle or 

the scene of wild enthusiasm and bloody unemployed, who for two 

self-sacrifice. Democratic hopes ran the months had been in receipt 

course of all political ideals. The process of pay for worthless labour in the 
of realisation suddenly discloses the fact “ national factories ” of France, 
that every mind has its own conception of On May 15th the attack on the dominant 
any ideal, which may assume the most party was begun by the Radicals, who 
varied forms when translated into practice, were pursuing ideals of communism or 
A nation desirous of asserting its supre- political socialism, or were anxious merely 

macy may appear a unity while struggling for the possession of power which they 

against an incompetent government ; but might use to their own advantage. They 
as soon as the question of establishing the found their excuse in the general sym- 
national supremacy arises, numbers of pathy for Poland. The leaders were 
different interests become prominent, Louis Blanc, L. A. P>lap(pii, P. J. Proud- 
which cannot be adequately satisfied by hon, Etienne Cabet, and Francois Vincent 
any one constitutional form. Raspail. Ledru-Rollin declined to join the 
Declared a simultaneous fulfilment of party. They had no sooner gained pos- 
R Kr ^ hopes which are common to session of the Hotel de Ville than a tew 
all is rendered impossible, not battalions of the National (iuard arrived 
only by inequality of material wealth, but o])|)oi timely and dispersed the masses, 
also by the contest for power, the exercise Tlie leaders of the conspiracy were 
of which necessarily implies the accumu- arraigned before the court of Bourges, 
lation of privileges on out' side with a whicli proceeded against them with great 
corresponding liiiiilation on the olhc'r. severity, while the national factories 

When the ()()o representatives of the were closed. They had cost France 
French nation declared France a republic £10,000 daily, and were nothing more than 
on May 4th, ICS4S, the majority of the a meeting-ground for malcontents and 
electors considered the revolution con- sedition. This measure, coupled with an 
eluded, and demanded a public admiiii- order to the workmen to report themselves 
stration capable of maintaining peace and for service in the provinces, produced the 
order and removing the burdens which June revolt, a period of street fighting, in 
oppressed the taxpayer. The executive which the radical Democrats, 

committee chosen on May loth, the presi- Round ^ gathered round the red 
dent’s chair being occupied by the great thc'*Rcd Fla ^^.g, carried on a life and death 
physicist Dominique Francois Arago, fully ^ ^ struggle with the republican 

recognised the importance of the duty Democrats, whose watchword wasthe “ Re- 
with which the country had entrusted publique sans ])hrase.” Tlu' monaniiists 
it, and was resolved honourably to iiatinally sided with the republican 
carry out the task. But in the first days Government, to which the line troeps and 
of its existence the committee found itself tin' National Guard weia^ also faithful, 

confronted by an organised opposition, Thi' Munster of War, (iciu ral Louis Eugenie 
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Cavaignac, who had won distinction in 
Algiers, supported by the generals Lamori- 
ciere and Damesne, on June 23rd success- 
fully conducted the resistance to the bands 
advancing from the 
suburbs to the centre of 
Paris. The “Reds,” how- 
ever, declined to yield, 
and on June 24th the 
National Assembly gave 
Cavaignac the dictator- 
ship. He declared Paris 
in a state of siege, and 
])ursu(‘(l the rebels to tlie 
suhuii:) of Sainte-Antoine, 
where a fc'arful massacre 
on June 27th made an 
end of the revolt. The 
victory had l)een gained 
at heavy cost ; thousands 
of wounded lay in the 
hospitals of Paris and its 
environs. The number 
of lives lost has never 
been determined, but it 
equalled the carnage of 
many a great l)attle, and 
included nine generals and several deputies. 
An im])ortant reaction in puldic leeling 
had set in ; tlu' jx'ojdc’s favour was now 
given to the eonservaliv(' ])aiii(‘ 
comin'ornisr witli the Kadit a's w; 

The (UaiKx'ral ic re])ul)lic 
was based on the co- 
operation of the former 
“con st i t u t i ()n a I i sts.” 

Thiers, Montalemlxat. 
and Odilon Barrot again 
became prominent figure s. 

Cavaignac was certainly 
installed at the head of 
the executive committee ; 
his popularity paled 
apace, however, as he did 
not possess the art of 
conciliating the bourgeois 
by brilliant s|)eeches or 
promises of relief from 
taxation. The constitu- 
tion, which was ratified 
after two months’ dis- 
cussion by the National 
Assembly, preserved the 
fundamental ])rinciple of 
tlie ])e()])le’s sovereignty. 

The choice of a ])r('sident of the republic 
was not left to the deputies, but was to 
be decided by a plebiscite. This ]>rovision 
Opened the way to agitators capable of 
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DOMINIQUE FRANCOIS ARAGO 
After France had been declared a republic, 
on May 4th, ISIH, a capable public adminis- 
tration was demanded, and an executive 
committee was formed with Arago, the great 
astronomer and physicist, who had taken 
part in the Revolution of as a member. 


and any 
>j>|)oscd. 



BLANC 

Socialist and historian, he was appointed a 
member of the Provisional Government in 
1S4S ; escaping to London on being unjustly 
accused of complicity in the disturbances of 
that year, he there completed his “ Histoire 
de la Revolution,’’ returning later to France. 


influencing flic mrissc's and pro])ared the 
path to sujH'cmacy loj- an ainbitious 
member of the Bon.i})ai t(' family, who had 
been repeatedly elected as a popular 
;(M)r('S('n(al i\'(\ and had 
a'ld a se.il in tlu' National 
Assembly since September 
>()th, iSgcS. From the 
\.\ic of liis flight from 
Ham T.ouis Napoleon had 
ived in Fngiaiid in close 
ri'liia'iiKmf . 'I'lie out lava k 
)f the h'ebi'uaiy rt'vohi- 
lion insj)ii('d him with 
^I'eat hoj)es for his future ; 
:u' had. liowevei . han netl 
too mu( li li om St rassluirg 
nul lioiilogiu' to act as 
t)reci})itately as his su] 4 - 
porters in France desired. 
He remained strong in 
the conviction that his 
time would come, a 
thought which relie\'('d 
the tedium of waiting 
for tlu' moment when lu' 
might venture' to act. 
He tendered his tlianks to tlu' republic 
for ])ermission to rc'turn to his native 
land after so many years of pro- 
scrijdion and banishment ; he assured 
the deputies who were his colleagues of 
the zeal and devotion 
which he would bring to 
their labours, which had 
hitluado been known to 
him only “ bv reading 
and nu'ditation.” His 
candidature lor the 
pia ^ideut ’s chair was tlien 
a('ce))t('d not only by his 
personal friends and l)y 
tiu' adherents of the 
1 >oiia])artist em])ire. but 
also by numerous 
members of conservative 
tendencies, who saw in 
uncompromising Republi- 
cans like Cavaignac no 
ho]:>e of salvation from 
the terrors of anarchy. 
Tlu'y weie followed by 
ult ram()ntanes,Orleanists, 
h'gitimists, and socialists, 
who objc'cted to the 
rejuiblican doctrinaires, and used their 
inlhu'iiet' in the ( lection which took place 
on December loth, 1848. Against the 
one and a lialf millions who supported 
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Cavaignac, an unexpectedly large majority of Eiiro]>c. The president of the citizen 
of five and a half millions voted for the re]nii)lic was thus a member of the 
son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense family of that great conqueror and sid> 
Beauharnais. As a politician no one duer of the world whose remembrance 


considered him of any 
account, but every party 
hoped to be able to use 
him for their own pur- 
poses or for the special 
objects of their ambitious 
or office-seeking leaders. 
The behaviour of the 
National Assembly was 
not very flattering when 
the result of the voting 
was announced on 
December 20th. “ Some, 
who were near Louis 
Bonaparte’s seat,” says 
Victor Hugo, “ expressed 
approval ; the rest of the 
Assembly ])reserved a cold 
silence. Marrast, the 




president, invited tlU! An advanced Socialist, Proudhon published enjoyment of it WaS 
chosen candidate to take works asserting that ‘‘ Property is theft.*; in the watchword, aiul Louis 

,, T • was sentenced to three years' im- ‘ r 

the oath. Louis Bona- prisonment for the violence of his utter- Isapoleoii acccptcd it. 
parte, buttoned up in a »■'<:«. in ism received a similar sentence, 


aroused feelings of i)ride 
in every Frenchman, if 
his patriotism were not 
choked by legitimism ; it 
was a problem difficult 
of explanation. No one 
knew whether the i)resi- 
(lent was to be addressed 
;is Prince. Highness, Sir, 
M()ns('ign( nr, or ('itizen. 
To something greater he 
was bound to grow, or a 
revolution would forth- 
with hurl him back into 
the obscurity whence he 
had so suddenly emerged. 
But of revolution France 
had had more than 
enough. “ Gain and the 


black coat, the cross of the Legion of have shown hi 
Honour on his breast, passed through the of the art ( 
door on the right, ascended the tribune, dinnen' in the 

and calmly repeated the words after ])('0|)le’s desin 

Marrast; he then read a sptn'ch, with llu‘ ])ri(le, had Ic 
unpleasant accent peculiar 
to hini; interrupted by a 
few cries of assent. He 
pleased his hearers by 
his unstinted praise of 
Cavaignac. In a few 

moments he had finished, 
and left the tribune amid 
a general shout of ‘ Long 
live the republic !’ but 
with none of the cheers 
which had accompanied 
Cavaignac.” Thus “ the 
new man ” was received 
with much discontent and 
indifference, with scanty 
respect, and with no 
single spark of enthusi- 
asm. He was, indeed, louis eugene cavaignac 

without prpTiins; or firo distinguished general becai 

Wltnout genius or nre Minister War, and carried his success 


have shown him the fundamental principles 
of the art of government at the lirst 
dinnen' in the Elysee. Ignorance of the 
])(‘0})l(‘’s desires, disregard of the national 
])ri(lc, had led to the downfall of Louis 
Idiilippe ; the most im- 
"" ! ])ortant thing was to raise 

the standard of peace. 
“ And how ? ” asked the 
prince. ” By the triumphs 
of industry and j)rogress, 
l)y great artistic, literary, 
and scientific efforts. The 
I labour of the nation can 
I ('reate marvels. France 
is a nation of conquerors; 
I if she does not conquer 
with the sword, she will 
conquer by her genius 
and talent. Keep that 
fact in view and you will 
advance ; forget it, and 
you ar{‘ lost.” Louis did 
i CAVAIGNAC not possess this power of 
arderhT/sJiccess ™ expression, l)ut with the 


and of very moderate the field into Ws office of military dictator, idea he had long been 
capacity: but he under- MS Vo? familiar. He now in- 

stood the effect of republic when Louis Napoleon was elected, creased llis grasp of it. 
commonplaces and the baser motivt's of He knew that men get tired of great 

his political instruments, and was theri'foK' niox (muaits, political convulsion, hypo- 

able to attract both the interest of France critical posing. Most- ]X'ople arc out of 

and the general attention of the whole breath after they have ])uff(‘d tlu'msf'lves 
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like the frog in the fable, and need a rest 
to recover their wind. As long as this 
desire for quietude pre- 
vailed, Na])oleon the 
citoyen was secure of the 
favour of France. The 
moment he appealed to 
“ great feelings ” his art 
had reached its limits 
and he became childish 
and insignificant. His 
political leanings favoured 
the liberalism for which 
the s(K'iety of Paris had 
cn ated the July kingdom. 

'I'his tcndc'iicy was shown 
in his * appointment of 
Odilon Barrot as head of 
his Ministry, and of 
Edouard Drouyn de 
I’Huys, one of his personal 
adherents, as First 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Desire to secure the 


constituted authority against further 
attacks of the “ Reds” was the dominant 
feeling which influenced 
the elections to the 
National Assembly. By 
the election law, which 
formed part of the con- 
stitution, these were held 
in May, 1849. 
majority were former 
Royalists and Constitu- 
tionalists, who began of 
express purpose a re- 
actionary policy after the 
revolt of the Communists 
in June, 1848. Fearful 
of the Italian democracy, 
into the arms of which 
Piedmont had rushed, 
France let slip the favour- 
able opportunity of 
fostering the Italian 
movement for unity and 
of taking Austria’s place 


VICTOR HUGO 

Greatest among the poets of France, Victor 
Hugo claimed to have shown Louis Napoleon 
the fundamental principles of the art of 
government, advising him at the first dinner 
in the Elys6e to raise the standard of peace. 



OVERTHROWING THE CONSTITUTION ; THE COUP D’ETAT OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 
Returning to France in 1818, after a few years of quiet seclusion in England, Louis Napoleon was elected deputy for 
Paris in the Constituent Assembly of June, and in December was elected president. But it was not long before he 
quarrelled with the Chambers, carrying out a coup d’dtat on December 1st, 18 .t 1, by overthrowing the constitution. 
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The son of Louis Bonaparte, brother of the great Napoleon, Louis Napoleon had engaged in various schemes to recover 
the throne of France before his coup d’etat in 1851 prepared the way for his election to the throne of his illustrious uncle. 
On December 2nd, 1852, the Empire was proclaimed with Louis Napoleon as Napoleon III. On January 29th, 1853, he 
married Eugenie de Montijo, a Spanish countess, and twenty years later, on January 9th, 1873, died in England. 


in the peninsula. Had she listened to 
Charles Albert’s appeal for help, the defeat 
of Novara could have been avoided, and 
the Austrian Government would not have 
gained strength enough to Viccome the 
centre of a reactionary movement which 
speedily inter feriHl l)()th with the revo- 
lutionary desires of the Radicals and the 
more modest deniaiuls of the moderate- 
minded friends of freedom. 

Louis Bonaparte fully appreciated the 
fact that the sentiments of the population 
at large were favourable to a revival of 
, governmental energy through- 
The ope s almost the whole of Europe. 

He saw that the excesses of 
es ore mob, which were as passion- 

ately excited as they were morally de- 
graded, had restored confidence, among the 
moneyed classes and those who desired 
> peace, in the power of religious guidance 
and education. For these reasons he 
acquiesced in the restoration of the 
temporal supremacy of the Pope, which 
the democracy had abolished, thereby 
rendering the greatest of all possible 
services to the ultramontanes. 

In March, 1848, Pius IX., the “ National 
Pope,” had assented to the introduction 
w.’thin the states of the Church of a 

M 


constitutional form of government. At the 
same time lie had publicly condemned the 
war of Piedmont and tin' share taken in 
it by the Roman troojis, which he had been 
unable tv) ])rev(‘nt. This stej) had con- 
sideral)ly damped jiublic enthusiasm in his 
behalf. Roman feeling also declared 
against him when he refused his assent to 
the liberal legislation of liu' ('hambers 
and transferred the go\a'rnmeiit to the 
hands of Count Pellegrino dt‘ Rossi. The 
count’s murder, on Novembi i 13th, 1848, 
marked the beginning of a ri'volution in 
Rome which ended with the imprisonment 
of the Pope in the Quirinal, his fliglit to 
the Neapolitan fortress of Gaeta on 
November 27th, and the establishment 
of a provisional government. 

Tlie Pope was now inclined to avail 
himself of the services offered by Pied- 
mont for the recovery of his power. 
However, the constituent National As- 
sembly at Rome, which was opened 
on February 5th, i84(). voted for the 
restoration of tlu' Roman republic by 
120 votes against 23, and challenged the 
Pope to request the armed interference of 
the Catholic Powers in his favour. The 
Roman republic became' Ww central j:K)int 
of the movement for Italian unity, and was 
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iied by Venice, Tuscany, and Sicily, 
zzini was the head of the triumvirate 
which held the executive power ; Giuseppe 
Garibaldi directed the forces for national 
defence, of which 
Rome was now 
made the head- 
quarters. The 
“democratic 
republic ” which 
was being organ- 
ised in France 
would have no 
dealings with the 
descendants of 
the Carbonari, or 
with the chiefs 
of the revo- 
lutionary party 
in Europe. It 
considered alli- 
ance with the 
clericals abso- 
lutely indispens- 
able to its own 
preservation. 

Hence came the 
agreement to co- 
oj:> crate with 
Austria, Spain, 
and N aples for 
the purpose of 
restoring the Pope to his temporal power. 
Twenty thousand men were at once 
despatched under Marshal Oudinot, and 
occupied the harbour town of Civita 
Vecchia on April 25th, 1849. 

The president, however, had no intention 
of reimposing upon the Romans papal 
absolutism, with all the scandals of such 
a government. He sent out his trusty 
agent, Ferdinand de Lesseps, to effect 
some compromise between the Pope and 
the Romans which should result in the 
establishment of a moderate Liberal 
government. Oudinot, however, made a 
premature appeal to force of arms. He 
suffered a reverse before the walls of 
Rome on April 30th, and the military 
honour of France, which a descendant 
of Napoleon could not afford to dis- 
regard, demanded the conquest of the 
Eternal City. Republican soldiers thus 
found themselves co-operating with the 
reactionary Austrians, who entered 
Boulogne on May 19th, and reduced half 
of Ancona to ashes. On June 20th, the 
bombardment of Rome began, in the 
course of which many of the most splendid 


Succeeding Gregory XVI. in 1840, Pope Pius IX. introduced a series 
of reforms and won the affections of the populace. During the 
revolutionary fever of 1848, however, he opposed the public desire 
for a war with Austria, and the mob became so menacing that he 
found it expedient to make his escape from the Quirinal in disguise. 


monuments of artistic skill were destroyed. 
The city was forced to surrender on July 
3rd, 1849, after Garibaldi had marched 
away with 3,000 volunteers. By its 
attitude upon the 
Roman question, 
and by its re- 
fusal of support 
to the German 
Democrats, who 
were making 
their last efforts 
in the autumn 
of 1849 

establishment of 
Republicanism in 
Germany, the 
French Republic 
gradually lost 
touch with the 
democratic 
principles on 
which it was 
based. Its in- 
ternal disruption 
was expedited 

piiiR lY clumsi- 

ness of its con- 
stitution. A 
Chamber pro- 
vided with full 
legislative power 
and indissoluble for three years con- 
fronted a president elected by the votes 
of a nation to an office tenable for only 
four years, on the expiration of which he 
was at once eligible for re-election. 

Honest Republicans had foreseen that 
election by the nation would give the 
president a superfluous prestige and 
a dangerous amount of power ; but the 
majority of the Constituent Assembly had 
been “ insp)ired with hatred of the republic. 

, They were anxious to have an 
Messa^ T * independent power side by side 
Assembly perhaps 
With the object of afterwards 
restoring the monarchy. “ This object 
Louis Bonaparte was busily prosecuting. 
On October 31st, 1849, he issued a message 
to the country, in which he gave himself 
out to be the representative of the Napo- 
leonic system, and explained the main- 
tenance of peace and social order to be 
dependent upon his own position. Under 
pressure from public opinion, the Chamber 
passed a new electoral law on May 31st, 
1850, which abolished about three millions 
out of ten million votes, chiefly those of 
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town electors, and required the presence 
of a quarter of the electorate to form 
a quorum. The Radicals were deeply 
incensed at this measure, and the Conserva- 
tives by no means satisfied. The president 
attempted to impress his personality on 
the people by making numerous tours 
through the country, and to conciliate 
the original electorate, to whose decision 
alone he was ready to bow. 

A whole year passed before he ventured 
upon any definite steps ; at one time 
XK w Chamber showed its power, 

PoHc another it would display 

o^Na^oleo compliance. Howe ver, he could 
apo eon secure the three-quarters 

majority necessary for determining a 
revision of the constitution, although 
seventy-nine out of eighty-five general 
councillors supported the proposal. There 
could be no doubt that the presidential 
election of May, 1852, would have forced 
on the revision, for the reason that Louis 
Napoleon would have been elected by an 
enormous majority, though the constitu- 
tion did not permit immediate re-election. 
A revolt of this nature on the part of the 


whole population against the law would 
hardly have contributed to strengthen the. 
social order which rests upon constitu- 
tionally established rights ; the excite- 
ment of the elections might liave ])roduced 
a fresh outbreak of radicalism, which was 
especially strong in the south of France, 
at Marseilles and Bordeaux. The h'ar of 
some such movement was felt in cottage 
and palace alike, and was only to be 
obviated by a monarchical government. 

No hope of mateiial improvement in the 
conditions of life could be drawn from 
the speeches delivered in the Chamlx r, 
with their vain acrimony, their boinlxisiK' 
self-laudation, and their desire for im- 
mediate advantage. The childlike belief 
in the capacity and zeal of a national 
representative assembly was destroyed 
for ever by the experience of twenty years. 
The Parliament was utterly incompetent 
to avert a coup d’etat, a danger which 
had been forced upon its notice in the 
autumn of 1851. It had declined a pro- 
posal to secure its command of the army 
by legislation, although the growing 
popularity of the new Caesar with the 



THE flight of a POPE; PIUS IX. LEAVING THE QUIRINAL IN DISGUISE 
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army was perfectly obvious, and though 
General Samt-Arnaud had engaged to 
leave North Africa, and conduct the armi d 
inter fei once which was the first step 
to a revision of the constitution without 
consulting the views of the Parliament 
After long and seiious deliberation the 
president had determined upon the coup 
„ d’6tat , the preparations weie 

fo 7 the‘“* Napoleon’s half- 

r' j*'* ♦ biother,his mother’s son Count 
Coup d etat ^^nd by Count 

Flahault He was supported by the faithful 
Persigny, while the management of the 
army was m the hands of Saint-Arnaud 
On December 2nd, 1851, the day of Auster- 
litz and of the coronation of his great 
uncle, it was determined to make the 
nephew supreme over France General 
Bernard Pierre Magnan, commander of the 
garrison at Pans won over twenty generals 
to the cause of Bonaparte in the event of 
conflict Louis himself, when his resolve 
had been taken, watched the course of 
events with great coolness Morny, a 

R minent stock - exchange speculator, 
Ight up as much state paper as he coulcl 
, m the conviction that the coup d’6tat 
would cause a general rise of stock 
The movement was begun by the Director 
of Police, Charlemagne Emile de Maupas, 
who surprised m their beds and took 
piisoner every member of importance in 
the Chamber, about sixty captures being 
thus made, including the generals Cavaig- 
nac, Changarnier, and I.amoncuTe ; at the 
same time the points of strategic import- 
ance round the meeting hall of the National 
Assembly weie occupied by the troops, 
which had been reinforced from the 
Hbirons of Pans. The city awoke to find 
upwards posted at the street corners 
containing three short appeals to the 
nation, the population of the capital, 
and the army, and a decree dissolving the 
National Assembly, restoring the right of 
universal suffrage, and declaring Pans 
_ and the eleven adjacent dejiart- 

Paris in . i. . ^ r ^ t 

a State ^ state of siege In 

ofSiese week, December 14th to 

2ist, 10,000,000 PTenchmen 
were summoned to the ballot-box to vote 
for or against the constitution proposed by 
the president This constitution provided 
a responsible head of the state, elected for 
ten years, and threefold representation of 
the people through a state council, a 
legislative body, and a senate, the 
»cutive powei being placed under the 
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control of the sovereign people On his 
ajipcarancc the president was warmly 
gieeted by both people and troops, and no 
opposition was ottered to the expulsion 
of the deputies who attempted to jnotest 
against the breach of the constitution 
It was not until December 3rd that the 
revolt of the Radicals and Socialists broke 
out , numerous barricades were erected 
in the heart of Pans and were furiously 
contested But the movement was not 
generally supported, and the majority of 
the citizens remained in their houses 
The troops won a comjdete victory, which 
was stated to have secuied the establish- 
ment of the “ democratic rejmbhc,” though 
unnecessary acts of cruelty made it a])|H <u 
an occasion of levenge upon the Demon ats 
The exponents of bairicade warfaie were 
destroyed as a class for a long time to 
come, not only m Pans, but m the other 
great towns of Fiance, where the last 
stiuggles of the Revolution were fought out 
The imj^ression caused by this success, 
by the great promises wLich Louis Najio- 
leon made to his adherents, and by the 
rewards which he had begun to pay them, 
^ decided the result of the national 

apo eon upon the change in the 

Dictator <-<^>i^stitution, or, moie correctly, 
u}>on the elevation of Louis 
Napoleon to the dictatorship By Decem- 
ber 2oth, 1851, 7,439,24b votes were 
given in his favour, against 640,737 
Bonaj:)artism m its new form became the 
governmental svstem ol France 

'‘The severest absolutism that the nine- 
teenth century has seen was founded by 
the general demonstrations of a demociacy 
The new ruler, in the eaily years of his 
government, was oj'jj^osed by all the best 
intellects in the nation , the most bi illiant 
names m art and science, in jiohtics and 
war, were united against him, and united 
w'lth a unanimity almost unparalleled 
III the course of history A time began m 
which wearied brains could find rest in the 
nirvana of mental vacuity and in which 
nobler natures lost nearly all of the best 
that life could give. P'or a few yeais, 
however, the masses were undeniably 
prosperous and contented , so small is 
the significance of mental jiower in an 
age of democracy and popular administra- 
tion ” It IS the pojnilar will which must 
bear the responsibility for the fate of 
France during the next two decades ; 
the nation had voluntaiily humbled itself 
and bowed its neck to an adroit adventurer 
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army was perfectly obvious, and though 
General Samt-Amaud had engaged to 
leave North Africa, and conduct the armed 
interference which was the first step 
to a revision of the constitution without 
consulting the views of the Parliament. 
After long and serious deliberation the 
president had determined upon the coup 
d’etat , the preparations weie 


Preparing 
for the 
Coup d’etat 


made by Napoleon’s half- 
brother, his mother’s son. Count 
de Morny, and by Count 
Flahault He was supported by the faithful 
Persigny, while the management of the 
army was m the hands of Saint -Arnaiid 
On December 2nd, 1851, the day of Auster- 
htz and of the coronation of his great 
uncle, it was determined to make the 
nephew supreme over France General 
Bernard Pierre Magnan, commander of the 
garrison at Pans won over twenty generals 
to the cause of Bonaparte in the event of 
conflict. Louis himself, when his resolve 
had been taken, watched the course of 
events with great coolness. Morny, a 
prominent stock - exchange speculator, 
bought up as much state paper as he could 
get, in the conviction that the coup d’etat 
would cause a general rise of stock 

The movement was begun by the Director 
of Police, Charlemagne Emile de Maupas, 
who surprised in their beds and took 
prisoner every member of importance in 
the Chamber, about sixty captures being 
thus made, including the generals Cavaig- 
nac, Changarmer, and Lamonciere ; at the 
same time the points of strategic import- 
ance round the meeting hall of the National 
Assembly were occupied by the troops, 
which had been reinforced from the 
environs of Pans. The city awoke to find 
placards posted at the street corners 
containing three short appeals tp the 
nation, the population of the capital, 
and the army, and a decree dissolving the 
National Assembly, restoring the right of 
universal suffrage, and declaring Pans 
p . and the eleven adjacent depart- 
aVtate^^ ments in a state of siege In 
of Siege week, December 14th to 
2ist, 10,000,000 Frenchmen 
were summoned to the ballot-box to vote 
for or against the constitution proposed by 
the president. This constitution provided 
a responsible head of the state, elected for 
ten years, and threefold representation of 
the people through a state council, a 
legislative body, and a senate, the 
executive power being placed under the 
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control of the sovereign people On his 
appearance the president was warmly 
greeted by both people and troops, and no 
opposition was offered to the expulsion 
of the deputies who attempted to protest 
against the breach of the constitution 
It was not until December 3rd that the 
revolt of the Radicals and Socialists broke 
out , numerous barricades were erected 
in the heart of Pans and were furiously 
contested But the movement was not 
generally supported, and the majority of 
the citizens remained in their houses 
The troops won a complete victory, which 
was stated to have secured the establish- 
ment of the “ democratic republic,” though 
unnecessary acts of cruelty made it appear 
an occasion of levenge upon the Democrats 
The exponents of barricade warfaie were 
destroyed as a class for a long time to 
come, not only in Pans, but in the other 
great towns of France, where the last 
struggles of the Revolution were fought out 
The impression caused by this success, 
by the gieat promises wLich Louis Najio- 
leon made to his adherents, and by the 
rewards which he had begun to pay them, 
^ decided the result of the national 

Becomes^ vote upon the change in the 
Dictator ^-institution, or, more correctly, 
upon the elevation of Louis 
Napoleon to the dictatorship By Decem- 
ber 20th, 1851, 7,4^9,246 votes were 

given m his favour, against 640,737 
Bonapartism in its new foim became the 
governmental system of France 

”The severest absolutism that the nine- 
teenth century has seen was founded by 
the general demonstrations of a democracy 
The new ruler, in the eaily years of his 
government, was opposed by all the best 
intellects in the nation , the most brilliant 
names in art and science, in politics and 
war, were united against him, and united 
with a unanimity almost unparalleled 
m the course of history. A time began m 
which wearied brains could find rest in the 
nirvana of mental vacuity, and in which 
nobler natures lost nearly all of the best 
that life could give. For a few yeais, 
however, the masses were undeniably 
prosperous and contented , so small is 
the significance of mental power m an 
age of democracy and popular administra- 
tion ” It IS the popular will which must 
bear the responsibility for the fate of 
France during the next two decades , 
the nation had voluntarily humbled itseH 
and bowed its neck to an adroit adventurer. 




THE PROBLEM of the GERMAN STATES 
AND THE VAIN SEARCH AETER FEDERATION 


May i8th, 1848, 586 representatives 
of cveiy (iciman race met m the 
Church of St Paul at Frankfort-on-Mam to 
create a constitution conesponding to the 
national needs and desiies The great 
majority of the deputies belonging to the 
National Assembly, in whose number were 
iiu liidc (1 many distinguished men, scholars, 
maniifactuieis, offitials, lawyers, propel ty 
owneis of education and expeiience, were 
hrmly convinced that the problem was 
capable ol solution, and were honourably 
and ojKiily dctei mined to devote their 
best encigies to the task In the days 
of “ the dawn of the new freedom,” which 
illumined the countenances of politicians 
111 tlu' ( luldhood of their experience, flushed 
with yeainfiig and expectation, the powei 
of conviction, the blessing that would be 
piodiued by immovable principles weie 
i)(lu\cd as gospel It was thought that 
the powei ot the Government was broken, 

, that the Government, willing 

obh! unwilling, was in the 

° t, . ,, people’s hands, and could 

New Freedom accimmodatc itself to the 
conclusions ot the (jerman constituents 
Only a lewweie found to doubt the relia- 
bility ol i)ai liameiitai y institutions, and the 
po-'sibility ot diKoveiiiig what ttie people 
wanted and ot caiiying out their wishes. 

No one susjiected that the expeii- 
ence ol halt a centuiy would show the 
futility ot seeking toi poputai unanimity, 
the division ol lti(‘ nation into classes at 
variance witti oik' another, the disiegaid 
of light and icason by pailiamentaiy, 
jiolitical, social, icligious, and national 
pal tics as well as by princes, and the 
inevitability of solving every question 
which man is called upon to decide by 
the victory of the strong will over the weak 

A characteristic feature of all theoretical 
political systems is very prominent in 
Liberalism, which was evolved from theoiy 
and not developed m practice This featui e 
IS the tendency to stigmatise all mstitul ions 
which cannot find a place within the 


theoretical system as untenable, useless, 
and to be abolished in consequence , hence 
the first demand of the Liberal politician 
IS the destruction of all existing organisa- 
tion, m order that no obstacle may impede 
the erection of the theoretical structure 
, , , Liberals, like socialists ana 
of the anaichists, argue that states aie 

0 . - formed by establishing a I cadv- 

made system, foi which the 
ground must be cleared as it is requiied 
They aie invariably the pioneens to ojien 
the way for the Radicals, those imi)atient 
levellers who are ready to taste the sweets 
of destiuction even befoie they have 
formed any plans for reconstruction, who 
aie carried away by the glamour of 
idealism, though utterly incapable of 
lealising any ideal, who at best are 
impelled only by a stiemg elcsiie of 
” change,” when they au‘ not mspiuMl by 
the greed which most usually appeals as 
the leading motive of human action 

Thus it was that the calculations of the 
Gel man Liberals neglected tlu' existence of 
the Fedeial Assembly, of the federation ot 
the states, and of their respective govern- 
ments They took no account ot those 
forms in which (leimaii political life had 
found expression loi ceiituiies, and tbeii 
speeches harked back by jnefeience to a 
tubal oiganisation which the nation had 
long ago outgrown, and wlvch < \ui llu 
educated had never coiiectly ajipua laled 
They fixed their choice uiion a constitu- 
tional committee, which was to diseoNu 
the form on which the future (minan 
state would be modelled, they Luatid 
, . a cential power foi a state 

. ** r non-existent, with- 

1 Co::.”ror cleany and mtelligibly 

defining its lelations to 
the ruling goveinments who were m 
actual possession of evei y road to power 
Discussion upon the “central j)o\\ei 
speedily bi ought to light the insiii mount- 
able obstacles to the foimation of a consti- 
tution acceptable to eveiy p<iity, and this 
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without any interference on the part of the National Assembly. The Conserva- 
the governments. The Democrats declined tives, the Right, or the Right Centre, as they 
to recognise anything but an executive prefen ed to be called, were alone in their 
committee of the sovereign National adherence to the sound principle that only 
Assembly , the Liberals made various by way of mutual agreement between the 
proposals for a triple committee in con- Parliament and the governments could a 
nection with the governments. The bold constitutional German body politic be 
mind of the president, Heinrich von established Every other party was agreed 
Gagern, eventually soothed that the people must itself foimulate its 
A uproar. He invited the own constitution, as only so would it 

f A \ ^ ^ ^ Parliament to appoint, in obtain complete recognition of its rights 
o us na virtue of its plenary powers, This fact alone excluded the possibility 
an Imperial Administrator who should un- of success The decision of the question 
der take the business of the Federal Council, was indefinitely deferred, the favouiable 
then on the point of dissolution, and act period in which the govei nments were 
in concert with an imperial Ministry inclined to consider the necessity of 

The Archduke J ohn of Austria was making concessions to the popular desires 
elected on June 24th, 1848, by 436 out of va> wasted in discussion, and opportunity 
548 votes, and the law regarding the was given to particularism to recovei its 
central power was passed on the 28th strength There was no desire for a federal 
Had the office of Imperial Administrator union endowed with vital foice and 
been regarded merely as a temporary offering a strong front to othei nations 
expedient until the permanent forms Patriots were anxious only to invest 
were settled, the choice of the archduke doctrinaire Liberalism and its exti avagant 
would have been entirely happy , he claims with legal foim, and to make the 
was popular, entirely the man for the governments feel the weight of a vigorous 
post, and ready to further progress in national sentiment. The lessons of the 
every department of intellectual and „ .. ^ French Revolution and its sad 

material life But it was a grievous history were lost upon the 

mistake to expect him to create substance German Those who held the 

out of shadow, to direct the development fate of Germany in their hands, 

of the German state by a further use of many of them professional politicians, 
the ‘‘ bold grasp,” and to contribute were unable to conceive that their 
materially to the realisation of its being constituents were justified in expecting 
The Archduke John was a good-hearted avoidance on their part of the worst of 
man and a fine speaker, full of confidence in all political errors 

the ” excellent fellows,” and ever inclined The great majority by which the 
to hold up the ” bluff ” inhabitants of the central power had been constituted soon 
Alpine districts as examples to the other broke up into gioups, too insignificant to 
Germans , intellectually stimulating within be called political parties and divided 
his limits, and with a keen eye to economic upon wholly immaterial points The 
advantage, but Nature had not intended hereditary curse of the German, dogmatism 
him for a politician His political ideas and personal vanity, with a consequent 
were too intangible , he used words with distaste for voluntary subordination, posi- 
no ideas behind them, and though his tively devastated Monarchists and Re- 
own experience had not always been of the publicans alike The inns were scarcely 
pleasantest, it had not taught him the feel- adequate in number to provide head- 
Q , mg then prevalent in Aus- quarters for a score of societies which 

ermany s ^rian court circles For the considered the promulgation of political 
i moment his election pro- programmes as their bounden duty 
mnsraor escape from all On July 14th, 1848, the Archduke 

manner of embarrassments. The govern- John made his entry into Frankfort, and 
ments could recognise his position without the Federal Council was dissolved the same 
committing themselves to the approval of day. The Imperial Administrator esta- 
any revolutionary measure ; they might blished a provisional Ministry to conduct 
even allow that his election was the the business of the central power till he 
beginning of an understanding with the had completed the work at Vienna which 
reigning German houses. This, however, his imjienal nephew had entrusted to 
was not the opinion of the leading party in his care. At the beginning of August, 1848, 
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he established himself in Frankfort, and 
appointed Prince Friedrich Karl von 
Leiningen as the liead of the Ministry, 
which also included tl;e Austrian, Anton 
von S c h m e r 1 i n g ; the 
Hamburg lawyer, Moritz 
Heckscher ; the Prussians, 

Hermann von Bcckcrath and 
General Eduard von Peucker ; 
the Bremen senator, Arnold 
Duckwitz ; and the Wiirtem- 
berger, Robert von Mohl, pro- 
fessor of political science at 
Heidelberg. 

To ensure the prestige of 
the central power, the Minister 
of War, Von Peucker, had 
given orders on August 6th 
for a general review of con- 
tingents furnished by the heinrich 


\ 


Austrian House, and continued confi- 
dential relations with him for a consider- 
able time. The German governments 
further appointed plenipotentiaries to re- 
Dresent their interests with the 
:entral power ; these would 
lave been ready to forma kind 
)f Monarchical Council side by 
ude with the National As- 
sembly, and would thus have 
been highly serviceable to the 
mperial administrator as a 
hanncl of communication 
mth the governments. But 
the democratic pride of the 
body which met in the Church 
if St. Paul had risen too high 
to tolerate so opportune a 
step towards a system of 
iM r.Ar.RPM mutual accommodation.” On 


iingenis luinisiieu uy me HEINRICH VON GAGERN nnuud.i ai n^iiiHiuuiiLiun. wii 
German states, who were to This German statesman was presu August 30th the central 
give three cheers to the Arch- hf?L°^e«i5?"''nd'itwa?mSn"^ I’owcr was obliged to declare 
duke John as imperial ad- on his suggestion that an imperial that the plenii>otcntiaries 
ministrator. The mode in ^as appointed. individual states 


which this order was carried out j)lainly 
showed that the governments did not 
regard.it as obligatory, and respected it 
only so far as they thought good. It was 
obeyed only in Saxony, 

Wiirtemberg, and the 
smaller states. Prussia 
allowed only her gar- 
risons in the federal 
fortresses to participate 
in the parade ; Bavaria 
ordered her troops to 
eheer the king before the 
imperial administrator. In 
Austria no notice was 
taken of the order, except 
in Vienna, as it affected 
the archduke ; the Italian 
army did not trouble itself 
about the imperial Min- 
ister of War in the least. 

At the same time, the 
relations of the govern- 
ments and the central APPHniucF tc 


possessed no comf)etence to influence 
the decisions of the central power, or 
to conduct any systematic business. 
The new European power had notified its 
“xistence by special em- 
bassies to various foreign 
states, and received re- 
cognition in full from the 
Netherlands, Belgium, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States of 
North America ; Russia 
ignored it, while the 
attitude of France and 
Britain was marked by 
distrust and doubt. 
Austria was in the throes 
of internal convulsion 
during the summer of 
1848 and unable seriously 
to consider the German 
question ; possessing a 
confidential agent of pre- 


ments and the central archduke John of Austria eminent position in the 
power were by no means a “good-hearted man and a fine speaker,” he ])crson of the Arclidukc 

unfriendly, the King of 

Prussia did not hide his day the Federal Council was dissolved, where- reserve her dccision. 


high personal esteem of established a provisional Ministry, 

the Imperial Administrator, and showed ever, serious c( 

him special tokens of regard at the from the wai 

festivities held at Cologne on August Parliament wa 

14th, 1848, in celebration of the six ment by the j 

hundredth anniversary of the foundation Prussia conclui 

of the cathedral. Most of the federal out consulting 

princes honoured him as a member of the imperial state 


>ruvisionai iviiniscry. t* • 

^ With Prussia, how- 
ever, serious com])lications speedily arose 
from the war in Schleswig - Holstein. 
Parliament was aroused to great excite- 
ment by the armistice of Malmo, which 
Prussia concluded on August 26th, with- 
out consulting Max von Gagern, the 
impel ial state secretary commissioned to 
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the duchies by the central power. The 
central power had declared the Schleswig- 
Holstein question a matter of national 
importance,' and in virtue of the right 
which had formerly belonged to the 
Federal Council demanded a shaie m 
the settlement On September 5th, 
Dahlmann proposed to set on foot the 
necessary measures for carrying 
Revolution out the aimistice , the proposal, 

Frankfort Ministry 

ran or confirmation, was rejected 

by 244 to 230 votes Dahlmann, who was 
now entrusted by the Imperial Adminis- 
trator with the formation of a new 
Ministry, was obliged to abandon the 
proposal after many days of fruitless 
effort Ignoring the impeiial Ministry, 
the Assembly proceeded to discuss the 
steps to be taken with reference to the 
armistice which was already in jiroccss of 
fulfilment Meanwhile the democratic Left 
lost their majority in the Assembly, and 
the proposal of the committee to refuse 
acceptance of the armistice and to declare 
war on Denmark through the provisional 
central power was lost by 258 votes to 2 37 
This result led to a revolt in Frankfort, 
begun by the members of the Extieme 
Left under the leadership of Zitz of Mainz 
and their adherents in the town and in 
the neighbouring states of Hesse and 
Baden The town senate was forced to 
apjdy to the garrison of Mainz for militai y 
protection and to guard the meeting of 
the National Assembly on September i8th 
1848, with an Austrian and a Prussian 
battalion of the line The revolutionaries, 
here as in Pans, terrified the Parliament 
by the invasion of an armed mob, and 
sought to intimidate the members to the 
passing of resolutions which would have 
brought on a civri war 
Barricades were erected, and two de}:)uties 
of the Right, Prince Felix Lichnowsky and 
Erdmann of Auerswald were cruellv mur- 
dered Even the long-suffering archducal 
_ - , administrator of the empire was 

Revolt***^ * forced to renounce the hoj^e of 
o .a pacific termination of the 

quarrel. The troops were ordered 
to attack the barricades, and the distuib- 
ance was put down m a few hours with no 
great loss of life The citizens of Frankfort 
had not fallen into the tiap of the “ Reds,” 
or given any support to the desperadoes 
with whose help the German republic was 
to be founded A few days later the pro- 
fessional revolutionary, Gustav Struve, met 
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the fate he deserved, after invading Baden 
with an armed force from France, “to help 
the great cause of freedom to victory,” 
he was cajitured at Lorrach on September 
25th, 1848, and thrown into prison 

The German National Assembly was now 
able to resume its meetings, but the jmblic 
confidence m its lofty position and powers 
had been greatly shaken Had the radical 
attempt at intimidation proved successful, 
the Assembly would speedily have ceased 
to exist It was now able to turn its 
attention to the question of “ fundamental 
rights,” while the governments m Vienna 
and Berlin were fighting for the right of 
the executive power The suppression of 
the Vienna revolt by Wmdisch-Graetz 
had produced a marked imj^Jression m 
Prussia The conviction was exj:>ressed 
that the claims of the democracy to a 
share in the executive power by the sub- 
jects of the state and their interference 
in government affairs, were to be uncon- 
ditionally rejected Any attemj^t to 
coerce the executive authorities was to be 
crushed by the sternest measures, by force 
of arms, if need be , otherwise the mam- 
_ tenance of order was im- 

c cvere possible and without this 
Measures of the peaceful 

enjoyment of constitu- 
tional rights It was clear that compliance 
on the part of the government with the 
demands of the revolutionai y leaders would 
endanger the freedom of the vast majority 
of the pojmlation , the latter weie ready to 
secure peace and the stability of the exist- 
ing order of things by renouncing in favour 
of a strong government some part of those 
rights which Liberal theorists had assigned 
to them In view of the abnormal ex- 
citement then prevailing, such a pro- 
gramme necessitated severity and self- 
assertion on the part of the government 
This would be obvious m time of peace, 
but at the moment the fact was not likely 
to be appreciated 

The refusal to fire a salute upon the 
occasion of a popular demonsti ation in 
Schweidnitz on July 31st, 1848, induced the 
Prussian National Assembly to take steps 
which were calculated to dimmish the 
consideration and the respect of armed 
force, which was a highly beneficial in- 
fluence in those troublous times The re- 
sult was the retirement on September 7th 
of the Auerswald- Hansemann Ministry, 
which had been m office since June 25th ; 
it was followed on September 21st by a 
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bureaucratic Ministry under the presi- the question of the Prussian constitution 
dency of General Pfuel, which was with- produced no effect whatever The centres 
out influence either with the king or the of the Right and Left had there united and 
National Assembly The Left now obtained taken the lead, then proceeding to pass 
the upper hand As president they chose resolution^ which would not hinder the 
a moderate, the railway engineer, Hans Prussian Government in asserting its 
Victor von Unruh, and as vice-president right to determine its own affairs Public 
the leader of the Extreme Left, the doc- opinion in Germany had thus changed , 
trinaire lawyer, Leo Waldeck During the _ , theie was a feeling m favour 

deliberations on the constitution they of limiting the demands that 

erased the phrase “ By the grace of God ” Rad^icillism arise during the con- 

from the king’s titles, and resolved on stitutional definition of the 

October 31st, 1848, to request the Imperial national rights , moreover, the majority 
Government m Frankfort to send help to of the nation had declined adherence to 
the revolted Viennese This step led to the tenets of radicalism It seemed 
long continued communications between that these facts were producing a highly 
the Assembly and the unemployed classes, desiiable change of direction in the 
who were collected by the democratic energies of the German National Assembly , 
agitators, and surrounded the royal theatre the provisional central power was even 
where the deputies held their sessions able to pride itself upon a reserve of force. 

On November ist, 1848, news arrived for the Prussian Government had placed 
of the fall of Vienna, and Frederic William its united forces, 326 000 men, at its dis- 
IV determined to intervene in support of posal, as was announced by Schmerling, 
his kingdom He dismissed Pfuel jind the imperial Minister, on October 231 d, 1848 
placed Count William of Brandenburg, None the less an extiaordmary 
son of his grandfather Frederic William II degree of statesmanship and political 

and of the Countess Sophia Juliana capacity was requiied to cope with the 
^ Friederika of Donhoff, at the obstacles which lay before the ci cation 

head of a new Ministry He of a national federation organised as a 
BedinT despatched 15,000 troops, state, with adequate power to deal with 

under General Friedrich von domestic and foreign policy But not only 
Wrangel, to Berlin, the city being shortly was this supreme political insight required 
afterwards punished by the declaration of of the national representatives , theirs, too, 
martial law The National Assembly was must be the task of securing the support 
transferred from Berlin to Biandenburg ' of the Great Powers, without which the 
The Left, for the puipose of “undisturbed ’’ desired federation was unattainable 
deliberation, repeatedly met m the Berlin This condition did not apjily for the 
coffee-houses, despite the prohibition of moment m the case of Austria, whose 
the president of the Ministry, but even- decision was of the highest importance 
tually gave way and followed the Con- Here an instance recurred of the law 
servatives to Brandenburg, after being twice constantly exemplified in the lives both 
dispersed by the troops Berlin and the of individuals and of nations, that a 
Marks gave no support to the democracy recovery of power stimulates to aggression 
The majority of the population dreaded instead of leading to discretion True 
a reign of terror by the “ Reds ’’ and wisdom would have concentrated the 
were delighted with the timely opposi- national aims upon a clearly recognisable 
tion They also manifested their satis- and attainable object — namely, the trans- 
faction at the dissolution of the National - ^ . formation of the old dynastic 

Assembly, which had given few appre- power of the Hapsburgs into 

ciable signs of legislative activity in Revolution ^ modern state Such a 

Brandenburg, at the publication on change would of itself have 

December 5th, 1848, of a constitutional determined the form of the federation with 
scheme drafted by the Government, and the new German state, which could well 
the issue of writs for the election of a have been left to develop m its own way 
Prussian Landtag which was to revise the Russian help for the suppression of the 
law of suffrage Some opposition was Hungarian revolt would have been un- 
noticeable in the provinces, but was for the necessary , it would have been enthu- 
moment of a moderate nature. The siastically given by the allied Prussian 
interference of the Frankfort Parliament in otate under Frederic William IV The 
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Dynasty 
in Germany 


only tasks of Austria-Hungary for the 
immediate future would have been the 
fostering of her civilisation, the improve- 
ment of domestic prosperity, and the 
extension of her influence in the Balkan 
j)eninsula. Even her Italian paramountcy, 
t I- worth retaining, 

The Catholic hardly have been wrested 

from her. No thinking member 
of the House of Hapsburg 
could deny these facts at the present day. 

Possibly even certain representatives of 
that ecclesiastical power which has en- 
deavoured for three centuries to make 
the Hapsburg dynasty the champion of 
its interests might be 
brought to admit that 
the efforts devoted to 
preserving the hereditary 
position of the Catholic 
dynasty in Germany led 
to a very injudicious 
expenditure of energy. 

But such a degree of 
political foresight was 
sadly to seek in the 
winter of 1848-1849. The 
only man who had almost 
reached that standpoint, 
the old Wessenberg, was 
deprived of his influence 
at the critical moment of 
decision. His place was 
taken by one whose 
morality was even lower 
than his capacity or pre- 
vious training, and whose 
task was nothing less than 
the direction of a newly 
developed state and the 

invent ion of some modus King of Prussia, he declined the taperUl crown 
Vivendi between the out- offered him by the Frankfort Diet in 1849 . His 
raged and insulted ^ disappointing one. 

dynasty and the' agitators, devoid alike 1849, latest 
of sense and conscience, who had plied 
the nationalities of the Austrian Empire 
with evil counsel. Prince Windisch- 
Graetz was quite able to overpower 
street rioters or to crush the “ legions ” 
of Vienna ; but his vocation was not 
that of a general or a statesman. 

However, his word was all-powerful at 
the court in Olmiitz. On November 21st, 

1848, Prince Felix Schwarzenberg became 
head of the Austrian Government. His 
political views were those of Windisch- 
Graetz, whose intellectual superior he 
was, though his decisions were in conse- 
quence the more hasty and ill-considefed. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM IV. 


His policy upon German questions was 
modelled on that of Metternich. The 
only mode of action which commended . 
itself to the Emperor Francis Joseph L, 
now eighteen years of age, was one 
promising a position of dignity, combining 
all the “ splendour ” of the throne of 
Charles the Great with the inherent force 
of a modern Great Power. A prince of 
chivalrous disposition, who had witnessed 
the heroic deeds of his army under 
Radetzky, with the courage to defend 
his fortunes and those of his state at the 
point of the sword, would never have 
voluntarily yielded his rights, his honour- 
able position, and the 
family traditions of cen- 
turies, even if the defence 
of these had not been 
represented by his ad- 
visers as a ruler’s inevit- 
able task and as absolutely 
incumbent upon him. 

The Frankfort Parlia- 
ment had already dis- 
cussed the “ fundamental 
rights.” It had deter- 
mined by a large majority 
that personal union was 
the only possible form of 
alliance between any part 
of Germany and foreign 
countries ; it had decided 
upon the use of the two- 
chamber system in the 
Reichstag, and had se- 
cured representation in 
the “Chamber of the 
States” to the govern- 
ments even of the smallest 
states ; it had made 
provision tor the customs 
union until May 18th, 
Among the leaders of the 
Centre the opinion then gained ground that 
union with Austria would be impossible in 
as close a sense as it was possible with the 
other German states, and that the only 
means of assuring the strength and unity 
of the pure German states was 
to confer the dignity of emperor 
upon the King of Prussia. 
The promulgation of this idea 
resulted in a new cleavage of parties. 
The majority of the moderate Liberal 
Austrians seceded from their associates 
and joined the Radicals, Ultramontanes, 
and Particularists, with the object of 
preventing the introduction of Prussia as 



Secessions 
Among the 
Liberals 
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an empire into the imperial constitution 
Schmerimg resigned the presidency of 
the imperial Ministry The Imperial Ad- 
ministrator was forced to replace him by 
Heinrich von Gagern, the first president 
of the Parliament His programme was 
announced on December i6th, and proposed 
the foundation of a close federal alliance 
of the German states under Piussian 
leadership, while a looser federal connection 
was to exist with Austria, as arranged by 
the settlement of the Vienna Congress 
After three days’ discussion, on January 
nth -1 4th, 1849, this piogramme was 
accepted by 261 members of the Ger- 
man National i^ssembly as against 224 
Sixty Austrian deputies entered a protest 
against this lesoliition, denying the right 
of the Parliament to exclude the Geirnan 
Austrians from the German Federal State 


The Austrian Government was greatly 
disturbed at the promulgation of the 
(jagern piogramme and objected to the 
legislative powers of the Frankfort 
A^^sembly m general terms on February 7th, 
declaring her readiness to co-operate m a 
union of the German states and protest- 

_ . . mg against the “ remodel- 

Fredenc W.ll.am 

tions Thus, she adopted 

a position conespondmg 
to that of the federation of 1815. The 
decision now remained with the king, 
Frederic William IV , he accepted the 
imjienal constitution of March 28th, 1849, 
and was forthwith elected Emperor of the 
Germans by 290 of the 538 deputies present 
The constitution m document form 


was signed by only 366 deputies, as 
the majority of the Austrians and the 
ultramontanes declined to acknowledge 
the supremacy of a Protestant Prussia 
The 290 electors who had voted for the 
king constituted however, a respectable 
majoiity Still, it was as representatives 
of the nation that they offered him the 
impel lal Crown and they made their offer 
conditional upon his recognition of the 
imperial constitution which had been 
resolved upon in Frankfort It was 
therein provided that m all questions of 
legislation the decision should rest with 
the popular House in the Reichstag 
The imperial veto was no longer uncon- 
ditional, but could only defer discussion 
over three sittings. This the King of Prussia 
was unable to accept, if only for the reason 
that he was already involved in a warm 
discussion with Austria, Bavaria, and 


Wurtemberg upon the form of a German 
federal constitution which was to be laid 
before the Parliament by the princes 
The despatch of a parliamentary depu- 
tation to Berlin was premature, in view of 
the impossibility of that unconditional 
acceptance of the imperial title desired and 
expected by Dahlmann and the professor 
WK «k Konigsberg, Martin Eduard 
**** * Simson, at that time president 

y, the National Absembly 
ihe only answer that b redenc 
William could give on April 3rd, 1849, was 
a leply postponing his decision This the 
delegation construed as a refusal, as it 
indicated hesitation on the king’s part to 
recognise the Frankfort constitution m its 
entirety The king erred m believing that 
an ariangement with Austria still lay 
within the bounds of possibility , he failed 
to see that Schwarzenberg only desired to 
restore the old Federal Assembly, while 
securing gi eater power m it to Austria than 
she had had under Metternich 

The royal statesman considered Hungary 
as already subjugated, and conceived as 
inexistence a united state to be formed of 
the Austrian and Hungarian territories, 
together with Galicia and Dalmatia, he 
desired to secure the entrance of this state 
within the federation, which he intended 
to be not German but a Central European 
federation under Austrian leadeiship 
On the return of the pailiameritary 
deputation to Frankfort with the refusal 
of the King of Prussia, the work of con- 
stitution-building was brought to a stand- 
still The most important resolutions, 
those touching the head of the empire, had 
proved impracticable The more far- 
sighted members of the Parliament recog- 
nised this fact, and also saw that to re- 
model the constitution would be to play 
into the hands of the Republicans. How- 
ever, their eyes were blinded to the fact 
that twenty- four petty states of different 
sizes had accepted the constitution, and 
TK w f I ventured to hope for an 
A * improvement in the situation 

Ataembiy Led Liberals were uncertain 
by Democrats 

which could be assigned to the nation, in 
contradistinction to the governments, with- 
out endangering the social fabric and the 
existence of civic society. To this lack of 
definite views is chiefly to be ascribed the 
iact that the German National Assembly 
allowed the Democrats to lead it into 
revolutionary tendencies, until it ended 
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its existence in pitiable disruption The 
Liberals, moreover, cannot be acquitted 
from the charge of playing the dangerous 
game of inciting national revolt with the 
object of carrying through the con- 
stitution which they had devised and 
drafted — a constitution, too, which meant 
a breach with the continuity of German 
I P -I historical development They 
Excelled*"'* ^ fomented popular excitement 
xpe c brought about armed 

rom res cn illiterate mobs of 

Saxony, the Palatinate, and Baden The 
royal family were expelled from Diesden 
by a revolt on May 3rd, and Prussian 
troops were obliged to reconquer the 
capital at the cost of severe fighting on 
May 7th and 8th It was necessary to 
send two Prussian corps to remfoice the 
imperial army drawn from Hesse, Mecklen- 
buig, Nassau, and Wurtemberg, for the 
ovei throw of the lepublican troops which 
had concentrated at Rastadt 

Heinrich von Gagern and his friends 
regarded the advance of the Prussians as a 
breach of the peace in the empire The 
Gagein Ministry resigned, as the Archduke 
John could not be persuaded to oppose 
Ihe Prussians The Imperial Administia- 
tor had already hinted at his retirement 
after the imperial election , but the 
Austrian Government had insisted upon 
his retention of his office, lest the King of 
Prussia should step into his place He 
formed a conservative Ministry under the 
presidency of the Piussian councilloi of 
justice. Graven, which was received with 
scorn and derision by the Radicals, who 
were now the dominant party in the 
Parliament More than a hundred deputies 
of the centres then withdrew with Gagern, 
Dahlmann, Welcker, Simson, and Mathy 
fiom May 12th to^ 25 th, 1849 
The Austrian Government had recalled 
the Austrian deputies on April 4th from the 
National Assembly, an example followed 
by Prussia on the 14th On May 30th, 71 
135 voters who took part 
.. ^ ^ in the discussion supported 

stupidity _.na Vogt’S proposal to 

gnorance transfer the Parliament from 

Frankfort to Stuttgart, where a victory for 
Suabian republicanism was expected In the 
end 105 representatives of German stupidity 
and political ignorance, including, unfortu- 
nately, Lewis Uhland, gave the world the 
ridiculous spectacle of the opening of the 
so-called Rump Parliament at Stuttgart on 
June 6th, 1849, which reached the crown- 


ing folly in the election of five “ imperial 
regents The arrogance of this company, 
which even presumed to direct the move- 
ments of the Wurtemberg troops, proved 
inconvenient to the government, which ac- 
cordingly closed the meeting hall The first 
German Parliament then expired after a 
few gatherings in the Hotel Marquardt 
The Imperial Government, the Admini- 
stiator and his Ministry, retained their 
offices until December, 1849, notwith- 
standing repeated demands for their 
resignation A committee of four members, 
aj)pointed as a provisional central power 
by Austria and Prussia, then took over all 
business, documentary and financial As 
an epilogue to the Frankfort Parliament, 
mention may be made of the gathering of 
160 former deputies of the first German 
Reichstag, which had belonged to the 
“ imperial j:)arty,” The meeting was held 
in Gotha on June 26th Heinrich von 
Gagern designated the meeting as a private 
conference , howevei , he secured the 
assent of those present to a programme 
drawn up by himself which asseited the 
desirability of a nariower, “ little Ger- 

o ^ man,” federation under the 

Proclamation PlUSSia, Or of 

of the Prussian . , ^ , , 

Governmen. centia power in 

association with Prussia 
Upon the recall of the Prussian deputies 
from the Frankfort Parliament the Prus- 
sian Government issued a pi oclamation to 
the German f:)eople on May 5th, 1849, 
declaring itself hencefoiwaid lesponsible 
for the work of seeming the unity which 
was justly demanded for the vigorous 
repiesentation of German interests abioad, 
and for common legislation in constitu- 
tional form , that is, with the co-operation 
of a national house of 1 cpi csentatives 
In the conferences of the ambassadois of 
the German states, which weie opened at 
Berlin on May 17th, the Prussian pro- 
gramme was explained to be the formation 
of a close federation exclusive of Austiia, 
and the creation of a wider federation 
which should include the Hapsburg state 
Thus in theory had been discovered the 
form which the transformation of Germany 
should take. On her side Prussia did not 
entirely appreciate the fact that this 
programme could not be realised by means 
of ministerial promises alone, and that the 
whole power of the Prussian state would be 
required to secure its acceptance The 
nation, or rather the men to whom the 
nation had entrusted its future, also failed 
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to perceive that this form was the only 
kind of unity practically attainable, and 
that to it must be sacrificed those 
“ guarantees of freedom ” which liberal 
doctrinaires declared indispensable 

It now became a question of deciding 
between a radical democracy and a 
moderate constitutional monarchy, and 
German Liberalism was precluded from 
coming to any honourable conclusion 
Regardless of consequences, it exchanged 
amoious glances with the opposition in 
non-Prussian countries , it considered 
agreement with the Government as treason 
to the cause of freedom and saw reaction 
where nothing of the kind was to be found 
It refused to give public support to aggies- 
sive Republicanism, fearing lest the jieople 
when m arms, should prove a menace to 
private property, and lose that respect 
for the growing wealth of individual 
enter] )rise which ought to limit their 
as])irations , at the same time, it declined 
to abate its piide, and continued to press 
wholly immodeiate demands upon the 
authorities, to whom alone it owed the 
maintenance of the existing social order 
^ The Baden revolt had been 

Y'*^*‘*'*'*suppiessed by the Prussian 
1 troops under the command ot 

M Deliverer, William, afterwards 

emperor, who invaded the land which the 
Radicals had thiown into confusion, dis- 
persed the Re])ublican aimy led by Micio- 
slawski and Heckcr in a series of engage- 
ments, and leduced, on July 23id 1849, 
the loitiess of Rastadt which had fallen 
into the hands ol the Republicans The 
Liberals at first hailed the Prussians as 
dehveiers , the lattei however, pioceeded 
bv coin t-maitial against the leaders, whose 
crimes had brought misery upon thousands 
and had reduced a flourishing province to 
desolation Seventeen death sentences 
were ])assed, and prosecutions were in- 
stituted against the mutinous officers and 
soldiers of Baden 

The “free-thinking” party, which had 
recoveied from its fear of the “ Reds,” could 
then find no more pressing occupation than 
to rouse public feeling throughout South 
Germany against Prussia and “mihtansm,” 
and to level unjustifiable reproaches against 
the prince in command, whose clever general- 
ship merited the gratitude not only of 
Baden but of every German patriot Even 
then a solution of the German problem 
might have been possible had the Demo- 
crats in South Germany laid aside their 


fear of Prussian “ predominance,” and 
considered their secret struggle against 
an energetic administration as less im- 
portant than the establishment of a 
federal state, commanding the respect of 
other nations. But the success of the 
Prussian programme could have been 
secured only by the joint action of the 
p , whole nation Unammityof 
ermatty # ^ ^ ^ remote 

A possibility Fearful of the 

Prussian reaction, the 
nation abandoned the idea of German unity, 
to be driven into closer relations with the 
sovereign powers of the smallei and the 
petty states, and ultimately to fall under 
the heavier burden of a provincial reaction 

Austria had recalled her ambassador, 
Anton, Count of Prokesch-Osten, from the 
Berlin Conference, declining all negotiation 
for the reconstitution of German interests 
upon the basis of the Prussian j:)roposals , 
but she could not have despatched an 
army against Prussia in the summer of 
184Q Even with the aid of her ally 
Bavaria she was unable to cope with the 
300,000 tioops which Prussia alone could 
place in the field at that time , m Hun- 
gary, she had been obliged to call m the 
help of Russia United action by Gei- 
many would probably have met with no 
opposition whatever But Germany was 
not united, the i:)eople as little as the 
princes , consequently when Prussia, after 
the Ignominious failure of the Parliament 
and its high promise, intervened to secure 
at least some definite result from the 
national movement, her well-meaning 
jnoposals met with a rebuff as humiliating 
as it was undeserved. 

The result of the Berlin Conferences 
was the “alliance of the three kings” of 
Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony on May 26th, 
1849 Bavaria and Wurtemberg declined 
to join the alliance on account of the claims 
to leadership advanced by Prussia , but 
the majority of the other German states 
« * gave 111 their adherence in the 

course of the summer A 
^ - fedeial council of administra- 

Conferences met on June i8th, and 

made arrangements for the convocation of 
a Reichstag, to which was to be submitted 
the federal constitution when the agree- 
ment of the Cabinets thereon had been 
secured Hanover and Saxony then raised 
objections and recalled their representa- 
tives on the administrative council on 
October 20th. However, Prussia was able 
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Proposed 
Federation 
of States 


to fix the meeting of the Reichstag for 
March 20th, 1850 at Erfurt Austna 
now advanced claims in support of the 
old federal constitution, and suddenly 
demanded that it should continue in 
full force This action was supported 
by Bavaria, which advocated the forma- 
tion of a federation of the smaller states, 
which was to prepare another 
constitution as a rival to the 
“union” for which Prussia was 
working The Saxon Minister, 
Beust, afterwards of mournful fame m 
Germany and Austria, who fought against 
the Saxon particularism, which almost 
surpassed -that prevalent in Bavaria, 
and was guided by personal animosity to 
Prussia, became at that moment the most 
zealous supporter of the statesmanlike 
plans of his former colleague, Pfordten, 
who had been appointed Bavarian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in April, 1849 

Hanover was speedily won over, as Aus- 
tria proposed to increase her territory with 
Oldenburg, in order to create a second North 
German power as a counterpoise to Prussia, 
while Wurtemberg declared her adherence 
to the “ alliance of the four kings ” with 
startling precipitancy The chief attrac- 
tion was the possibility of sharing on 
equal terms in a directory of seven mem- 
bers with Austria, Prussia, and the two 
Hesses, which were to have a vote in 
common The directory was not to exercise 
the functions of a central power, but was 
to have merely powers of “superintend- 
ence,” even in questions of taxation and 
commerce The claims of the Chambers were 
to be met by the creation of a “ Reichstag,” 
to which they weie to send deputies 

Upon the secession of the kingdoms 
from Prussia, disinclination to the work 
of unification was also manifested by the 
electorate of Hesse, where the elector 
had again found a Minister to his liking 
in the person of Daniel von Hassen- 
pflug It would, however, have been quite 
The Ki 's make Prussia the 

Desire**'* * centre of a considerable power 
for Peace conjunction of all the re- 

maining federal provinces had 
the Erfurt Parliament been entrusted with 
the task of rapidly concluding the work of 
unification In the meantime Frederic 
William, under the influence of friends 
who favoured feudalism, Ernst Ludwig 
of Gerlach and Professor Stahl, had aban- 
doned his design of forming a restncted 
federation, and was inspired with the 
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invincible conviction that it was his duty 
as a Chiistian king to preserve peace with 
Austria at any price ; for Austria, after 
her victorious struggle with the revolution, 
had become the prop and stay of all 
states where unlimited monarchy protected 
by the divine right of kings held sway. 

To guard this institution against Liberal 
onslaughts remained the ideal of his life, 
Prussian theories of politics and the 
paroxysms of German patriotism not- 
withstanding He therefore rejected the 
valuable help now readily offered to him 
in Erfurt by the old imperial party of 
Frankfort, and clung to the utterly vain 
and unsupported hope that he could cany 
out the wider form of federation with 
Austria in some manner compatible with 
German interests His hopes were forth- 
with shattered by Schwar/enberg’s convo- 
cation of a congress of the German federal 
states at Frankfort, and Prussia’s position 
became daily more unfavourable, although 
a meeting of the princes desirous of union 
was held in Berlin in May, 1850, and 
accepted the temporary continuance until 
July 15th, 1850, of the restricted federa- 
^ j .. tion under Prussian leadership. 

T*"*"*’ The Tsar Nicholas I was 

NeutramJ * gently demanding the conclu- 
iNeutraiuy Schlcswig-Holstem 

complication, which he considered as due 
to nothing but the intrigues of malevolent 
revolutionaries m Copenhagen and the 
duchies In a meeting with Prince William 
of Prussia, which took place at Warsaw 
towards the end of May, 1850, the Tsar 
clearly stated that, in the event of the 
German question resulting in war between 
Prussia and Austria, his neutrality would 
be conditional upon the restoration of 
Danish supremacy ovei the rebels in 
Schleswig-Holstein 

Henceforward Russia stands between 
Austria and Prussia as arbitrator Her 
intervention was not as unprejudiced as 
Berlin would have been glad to suppose , 
she was beforehand determined to support 
Austria, to protect the old federal con- 
stitution, the Danish supremacy over 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Elector of 
Hesse, Frederic William I , who had at 
that moment decided on a scandalous 
breach of faith with his people. This un- 
happy prince had already inflicted serious 
damage upon his country and its admir- 
able population , he now proceeded to 
commit a crime against Germany by 
stirring up a fratricidal war, which was 
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fed by a spirit of pettifogging selfishness 
and despicable jealousy. A Liberal reaction 
had begun, and the spirit of national self- 
assertion was fading ; no sooner had the 
elector perceived these facts than he 
proceeded to utilise them for the achieve- 
ment of his desires. He dismissed the 
constitutional Ministry, restored Has- 
senpfiug to favour on February 22nd, 1850, 
and permitted him to raise taxes un- 
authorised by the Chamber for the space 
of six months. The Chamber raised objec-*^’ 
tions to this proceeding, and thereby gave 


of turning their arms upon their fellow- 
citizens, who were entirely within their 
rights. The long-desired opportunity of 
calling in foreign help was thus provided ; 
but the appeal was not made to the board 
of arbitration of the union, to which the 
electorate of Hesse properly belonged, 
but to the Federal Council, which Austria 
had reopened in Frankfort on October 
15th, 1850. 

With the utmost readiness Count 
Schwarzenberg accepted the unexpected 
support of Hassenpflug, whose theories 
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In the search after federation, which occi^ied the attention of the German states, the differences between Austria 
and Prussia created a serious difficulty. The question of federal reform was discussed in free conferences at Dresden, 
one of these assemblies, with the delegates from the various states concerned, being represented in the above picture. 


Hassenpflug a handle which enabled him 
to derange the whole constitution of the 
electorate of Hesse. On September 7th the 
country was declared sub] ect to martial law. 
For this step there was not the smallest 
excuse ; peace everywhere prevailed. 

The officials who had taken the oaths 
of obedience to tlie constitution declined 
to act in accordance with the declara- 
tion, and their refusal was construed 
as rebellion. On October 9th the 
officers of the Hessian army resigned, 
almost to a man, to avoid the necessity 


coincided with his own. The riimp of the 
Federal Parliament, which was entirely 
under his influence, was summoned not 
only without the consent of Prussia but 
without any intimation to the Prusians 
Cabinet. This body at once determined to 
employ the federal power for the restora- 
tion of the elector to Hesse, though he IkuI 
left Cassel of his own will and under no 
compulsion, fleeing to Wilhelmsbad witli 
his Ministers at the beginning of vSeptem- 
ber. Schwarzenberg was well aware that 
his action would place the King of Prussia 
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m a most embarrassing situation Federa- 
tion and union were now in mutual 
opposition On the one side was Austria, 
with the kingdoms and the two Hesses , 
on the other was Piussia, with the united 
petty states, which were little better 
than worthless for military purposes 
Austria had no need to seek occasion 
. , to revenge herself for the re- 

p'** suit of the imperial election, 

rea ower ascribed to Prussian 

lo Germany , . , 

machinations , her oppor- 
tunity was at hand in the appeal of a 
most valuable member of the fedeiation, 
the worthy Elector of Hesse, to his brother 
monaichs for protection against demo- 
cratic presumption, against tlie insanities 
of constitutionalism, against a forsworn 
and mutinous army Should Prussia now 
oppose the enforcement of the federal 
will in Hesse, she would be making common 
cause with rebels 

The Tsar would be forced to oppose the 
democratic tendencies of his degeneiate 
brother-in-law, and to take the held with 
the Conservative German states, and with 
Austria, who was crowding on full sail for 
the haven of absolutism To have created 
thibu/ 'situation, and to have drawn the 
fullest advantage horn it, was the master- 
stroke. of Prince Felix Schwar/enberg's 
policy^ ’ Austria thereby reached the 
zenith of her power in Germany 

The fate of Frederic William IV, now 
becomes tiagical The heavy punishment 
meted out to the overweening self-confi- 
dence of this luler, the feaiful disillusion- 
ment which he was forced to expeiience 
from one whom he had treated with full 
confidence and respect, cannot but evoke 
the sympathy of every spectator. He had 
himself declined that imperial crown 
which Austiia so bitterly grudged him 
He had rejected the overtures of the 
imperial party from dislike to their 
democratic theories He had begun the 
work of overthrowing the constitutional 
'Tk « A principles of the constitution 
* M He had sur- 

T h r o a r* * rendered Schleswig-Holstein 
because his conscience would 
not allow him to support national against 
monarchical rights, and because he feared 
to expose Prussia to the anger of his 
brother-in-law He had opposed the ex- 
clusion of Austria from the wider federation 
of the German states He had always 
been prepared to act in conjunction with 
Austria in the solution of questions 


affecting Germany at large, while claiming 
for Prussia a right which was provided 
in the federal constitution— the right of 
forming a close federation, the right which, 
far fiom diminishing, would strengthen 
the power of the whole organism And 
now the sword was placed at his throat, 
equality of rights was denied to him, and 
he was requested to submit to the action of 
Austria as paramount in Germany, to 
submit to a fedeial executive, which had 
%emoved an imperial administrator, though 
he was an Austrian duke, which could only 
be reconstituted with the assent of eveiy 
German government, and not by eleven 
votes out of seventeen ’ 

For two months the king stiove hard, 
amid the fiercest excitement, to maintain 
his position At the beginning of Octobei , 
1850 he sent a^^surances to Vienna of his 
readiness “ to settle all points of difference 
with the Emperor of Austria from the 
standpoint of an old friend '' He quietly 
swallowed the arrogant threats of Bavaria, 
and was not to be provoked by the warlike 
speeches delivered at Bregenz on the 
occasion of the meeting of the Emperor 
Francis Josi'ph with the kings of South 
Geimany, on October nth He 
th continued to rely upon the insight 

Horizon Tsar, with whose ideas 

^ he was m full agreement, and 
sent Count Brandenburg to Warsaw to 
assure him of his pacific intentions, and to 
gam a promise that he would not allow 
the action of the ledeiation m Hesse and 
Holstein to jiass unnoticed Prince 
Schwai zenberg also appeared m Warsaw, 
and it seemed that there might be some 
possibility of an understanding between 
Austria and Prussia uj:)on the German 
question Schwarzenberg admitted that 
the Federal Council might be replaced by 
free conferences of the German Powers, as 
in 1819 , he did not, however, explain 
whether these conferences weie to be 
summoned for the purpose of appointing 
the new central power, or whether the 
Federal Council was to be convoked for 
that object 

He insisted unconditionally upon the 
execution of the federal decision in 
Hesse, which implied the occupation of 
the whole electorate by German and 
Bavarian troops This Prussia could not 
allow, for military reasons The ruler of 
Prussia was therefore forced to occupy 
the mam roads to the Rhine province, and 
had already sent forward several thousand 
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men under Count Charles from the Groben 
to the neighbourhood of Fulda for this 
purpose The advance of the Bavarians 
m this direction would inevitably result 
in a collision with the Prussian troops, 
unless these latter were first withdrawn. 
Count Brandenburg returned to Berlin 
resolved to prevent a war which offered no 
prospect of success m view of the Tsar’s 
attitude Radowitz, who had been Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs since September 
27th, 1850, called for the mobilisation of 
the army, and was inclined to accept the 
challenge to combat , he considered the 
Austrian preparations comparatively in- 
nocuous, and was convinced that Russia 
would be unable to concentrate any con- 
siderable body of troops on the Prussian 
frontier before the summer 

On November 2nd, 1850, the king 
also declared for the mobilisation though 
with the intention of continuing nego- 
tiations with Austria, if possible , he 
was ready, however, to adopt Branden- 
burg’s view of the situation, if a majoiity 
in the ministerial council could be found 
to support this policy Brandenburg 
p j , succumbed to a sudden attack 
russ brain fe\er on Novembei 

ai ure supposed, 

to vexation at the rejection 
of his policy of lesistance , his work was 
taken up and completed by Manteuffel, 
after Radowitz had left the Ministry 
After the first shots had been exchanged 
between the Prussian and Bavarian troops 
at Bronzell, to the south of Fulda on 
Novembei 8th he entirely abandoned the 
constitution of the union, allowed the 
Bavarians to advance upon the condition 
that Austria permitted the simultaneous 
occupation of the high roads by Prussian 
troops, and started with an autograph 
letter from the king and Queen Elizabeth 
to meet the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
his mother, the Archduchess Sophie, 
sister of the Queen of Prussia, in order 
to discuss conditions of peace with 
the Austrian Prime Mmistei Prince 
Schwarzenberg was anxious to proceed 
to extremities , but the young emperor 
had no intention of beginning a war 
with his relatives, and obliged Schwarz- 
enberg to yield At the emperor’s 
command he signed the stipulation of 
Olmutz on November 29th, 1850 under 
which Prussia fully satisfied the Austrian 
demands, receiving one sole concession 
m return — that the question of federal 


reform should be discussed in free con- 
ferences at Dresden Thus Prussia’s 
German policy had ended in total failure 
She was forced to abandon all hope of 
realising the Gager n piogramme by 
forming a narrower federation under her 
own leadership, exclusive of popular re- 
presentation direct or indirect Prussia 
^ . lost greatly in prestige , the 

of Fredenr enthusiasm aroused tlirough- 
William provinces by the 

j3rospect of war gave place 
to bitter condemnation of the vacillation 
imputed to the king after the “ capitula- 
tion of Olmutz ” Even his brother, Prince 
William, burst into righteous indignation 
dunng the Cabniet Council of December 
2nd, 1850, at the stain on the white shield 
of Prussian honour 

Until his death, Frederic William IV was 
reproached with humiliating Piussia and 
1 educing her to a position among the German 
states which was wholly unworthy of her 
Yet it IS possible that the resolution which 
gave Austria a temporary victory was the 
most unselfish offering which the king could 
then haye made to the German nation 
He resisted the temptation of founding a 
Noith German fedeiation with the help 
and alliance of France, which was offered 
by Persigny, the confidential agent of 
Louis Napoleon Fifty thousand French 
troops had been concentrated at Strassburg 
for the realisation of this project They 
would have invaded South (Germany and 
devastated Swabia and Bavaiia m the 
cause of Prussia But it was not by such 
methods that German unity was to be 
attained, or a German Empire to be 
founded Renunciation for the moment 
was a guarantee of success hereafter 

In his “ Reflections and Recollections ” 
Prince Bismarck asserts that Stockhausen, 
the Ministei of War, considered the Prus- 
sian forces m November, 1850 inadequate 
to check the advance upon Berlin of the 
Austrian army concentrated in Bohemia 
He had leceived this informa- 
ro em ^ from Stockhausen, and 

o ermany s defended the king’s atti- 
* '**'‘*'® tilde in the Chamber He also 

thinks he has established the fact that 
Prince William, afterwards his king and 
emperor, was convinced of the incapacity 
of Prussia to deal a decisive blow at that 
period He made no mention of his con- 
viction that such a blow must one day 
be delivered , but this assurance seems 
to have grown upon him from that date 

4Q6q 




REACTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

AN ERA OF GENERAL STAGNATION 


victory of Schwarzenberg in Olmiitz 
^ gave a predominating influence in 
Central Europe to the spirit of the Tsar 
Nicholas L, the narrowness and bigotry of 
which is not to be paralleled in any of those 
periods of stagnation which have inter- 
rupted the social development of Europe. 
Rarely has a greater want of common sense 

Hindr.nc.» government 

to Europe’s Western civilised nation 

Development ‘^an was displayed during the 
years subsequent to 1850 — 
period which has attained in this respect 
a well -deserved notoriety. It is true that 
the preceding movement had found the 
nations immature, and therefore incapable 
of solving the problems with which they 
were confronted. The spirit was willing, 
but the flesh was unprepared. 

The miserable delusion that construc- 
tion is a process as easy and rapid as 
destruction ; that a few months can accom- 
plish what centuries have failed to perfect ; 
that an honest attempt to improve political 
institutions must of necessity effect the 
desired improvement ; the severance of 
the theoretical from the ])racfical, which 
was the ruin of every politician — these 
were the obstacles which jirevented the 
national leaders from making timely use 
of that tremendous power which was 
placed in their .hands in the month of 
March, 1848. Precious time was squan- 
dered in the harangues of rival orators, 
in the formation of parties and clubs, in 
over-ambitious programmes and compla- 
cent self-laudation thereon, in 
displays of arrogance and 
malevolent onslaughts. 
Liberalism was forced to resign 
its claims ; it was unable to effect a com- 
plete and unwavering severance from 
radicalisrn ; it was unable to appreciate the 
fact that its mission was not to govern, but 
to secure recognition from the Government. 

The peoples were unable to gain legal 
confirmation of their rights, because they 
had no clear ideas upon the extent of 
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those rights, and had not been taught that 
self-restraint which was the only road to 
success. Thus far all is sufficiently intelli- 
gible, and, upon a retrospect, one is almost 
inclined to think of stagnation as the result 
of a conflict of counterbalancing forces. 

But one phenomenon there is, which 
becomes the more astonishing in pro- 
portion as it is elucidated by that pure 
light of impartial criticism which the 
non-contem])orary ^historian can throw 
upon it — it is the fact that mental confu- 
sion was followed by a cessation of mental 
energy, that imperative vigour and interest 
were succeeded by blatant stupidity, that 
the excesses committed by nations in their 
struggle for the right of self-determina- 
tion were expiated by yet more brutal ex- 
hibitions of the misuse of power, the blame 
of which rests upon the governments, who 
were the nominal guardians of right and 
morality in their higher forms. In truth 
The NeHon, ‘1 ''"’’y degree of wis- 

Suffering from states- 

Depression would have drawn the 

proper conclusions from the 
facts of the case, and have discovered the 
formulae expressing the relation between 
executive power and national strength. 

But the thinkers who would have 
been satisfied with moderate claims were 
not to lx‘ found ; it seemed as if the 
very intensity of political action had 
exhausted the ca])acity for government, as 
if the conquerors had forgotten that they 
too had been struggling to preserve the 
state and to secure its internal consolida- 
tion and reconstitution, that the revolution 
had been caused simj)ly by the fact that 
the corrupt and degenerate state was 
unable to perform what its subjects had 
the right to demand. 

The nations were so utterly depressed by 
the sad experiences which they had brought 
upon themselves as to show themselves 
immediately sensible to the smallest ad- 
vances of kindness and confidence . Irritated 
by a surfeit of democratic theory, the 
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political organism had lost its tone. A 
moderate allowance of riglits and freedom 
would have acted as a stimulant, hut the 
constitution had l)een too far lowered for 
hunger to act as a cure. Education and 
amelioration, not punishment, were now 
the mission of 
the governments 
which had re- 
covered their 
unlimited power ; 
but they were 
themselves both 
uninformed and 
unsympathetic. 

The punishment 
which they meted 
out was inflicted 
not from a sense 
of duty, but in • 
revenge for the 

blows which progressive au; 

tl'cy d been .^hun and a. von Bad 

COnipeileCl to en- were among the men of note who, 



Government had reserved to itself full scope 
for exercising an independent influence 
upon the development of the state. In 
this arrangement tlu' kingdom of Hungary 
had been includid after its subordinate 
provinces had severed their connection 

with the Crown 

Thun, and Bruck, 

rRiAN ministers ' for the work of 

revivitving the 


PROGRESSIVE AUSTRIAN MINISTERS x .a.. w. 

l/fl f Count Leo Thun and A. von Bach, whose portraits are given above, ^^'VlVi y ing the 

COnipClleCl to en- wereamongthemenofnote who, after the storms of the revolutionary econoniic and in- 
durc in the course years, supported the enlightened policy of Joseph II. As Minister tcllectual life of 
of the revolution Education, the former introduced compulsory education, put the monarchv 

national schools under state control, and assisted the universities, i • * i. • ’ 

Most fatal to No objection 

Austria was the lack of creative ix)wer, of would have been raised to a plan for divid- 


experienced statesmen with education and 
serious moral purpose. In this country 
an enlightened government could ha\'e 
attained its every desire. Op])ortunity 
was provided for effecting a fundamental 
change in the constitution ; 
all opposition had been broken 
down, and the stiong vitality 
of the state had been brilliantly 
demonstrated in one of the 
hardest struggles for existence 
in which the country had been 
engaged lor throe centuries, j 
There was a new ruler, strong, 
bold, and well informed, full 
of noble ambition and tender 
sentiment, too young to be 
hidebound by preconceived 
opinion and yet old enough 
to feel enthusiasm for his 



II, aiiu luc uiiivcrsiiies. xt i • x • 

No objection 
would have been raised to a plan for divid- 
ing the non-Hungarian districts into bodies 
analogous to the Hnglisli county, and thus 
laying tlie imj a egiial )le foundations of a cen- 
tralised gowrnment which would develop 
as the education of the smaller national 
entities advanced. The fate 
of Austria was delivered into 
the hands of the em])eror’s 
advisers : but no personality of 
Radetzky’s stamp was to be 
found among them. The 
leading tigno' \\;is a haughty 
e nobleman, wlutse ol)a t i and 
pleasure were to sow di^eord 
between Austria and tlie 
Prussian king and ] People, 
Austria’s most faithful allies 
since 1815. It was in Frank- 
fort. and not in Vienna or 
H\idapest. that the Hapsburg 


lohy^ mission ; such a man ^ hanover should have sought 

would have been the strongest th^one^ of^Hanover^^in*^ 1851, the s t r e n g t h and laotcction 
conceivable guarantee of sue- suuglil^wiJh against future periods of storm. 

Ibss to a Ministry of wisdom in defence of absolutism, and Even at the present day the 
■id experience capable of died an exile in Paris in 1878 . veil has not been wholly parted 


t iding him in the path of steady progress 
d of respect for the national rights. 
The clumsy and disjointed Roiclist.ig of 
Kremsier was dissolved on Marcli ytli, and 
on March 4th, 1849, a constitution had been 
voluntarily promulgated, in which the 


which then shrouded the change of political 
theory in the leading circles at the Vdcima 
court. Certain, however, it is that (liis 
change was not the work of men anxious 
for ] progress, but was due to the machina- 
tions of political parasites who plunged one 
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of the best -in tent loned of rulers into a 
senes of entanglements which a life of 
sorrow and cruel disappointments was 
unable to unravel The precious months 
of 1850, when the nation would thankfully 
have welcomed any cessation of the pre- 
valent disturbance and terrorism, or any 
sign of confidence in its capacities, were 
^ ^ allowed to pass by without an 
™eof following year 

„ the national enemies gained 

the upper hand , it was re- 
solved to break with constitutionalism, 
and to reject the claims of the citizens to 
a share m the legislature and the admini- 
stration In September, 1851, the Govern- 
ments of Prussia and Sardinia were 
ordered to annul the existing constitutions. 

This was a step which surpassed even 
Metternich’s zeal for absolutism Schmer- 
Img and Bruck resigned their posts in the 
Ministry on January 5th and May 23rd, 
1851, feeling then inability to make head 
against the reactionary movement. On 
August 2oth, 1851, the imperial council 
for which provision had been made m the 
constitution of March 4th, 1849, was 
deprived of its faculty of national repre- 
sentation As the council had not yet 
been called into existence, the only inter- 
pretation to be laid upon this step was 
that the Ministry desired to re-examine the 
desirability of ratifying the constitution 
On December 31st, 1851, the consti- 
tution was annulled, and the personal 
security of the citizens thereby endan- 
gered, known as they were to be in favour 
of constitutional measures The police 
and a body of gendarmes, who were ac- 
corded an unprecedented degree of licence, 
undertook the struggle, not against exag- 
gerated and impracticable demands, but 
against Liberalism ^as such, while the 
authorities plumed themselves in the fond 
delusion that this senseless struggle was 
a successful stroke of statesmanship En- 
lightened centralisation would have found 
TK n j thousands of devoted coadju- 
e res en have awakened many 

dormant forces , but the cen- 
tralisation of the reactionary 
foes of freedom was bound to remain fruit- 
less and to destroy the pure impulse which 
urged the people to national activity 
The successes in foreign policy, by 
which presumption had been fostered, 
now ceased During the Dresden con- 
ferences, which had been held in Olmutz, 
Schwarzenberg found that he had been 


bitterly deceived m his federal allies among 
the smaller states, and that he haa 
affronted Prussia to no purpose as far as 
Austria was concerned. His object had 
been to introduce such modifications in 
the Act of Federation as would enable 
Austria and the countries dependent on 
her to enter the German Federation, which 
would then be forced to secure the inviol- 
ability of the whole Hapsburg power. 
Britain and France declined to accept 
these proposals The German governments 
showed no desire to enter upon a struggle 
with two Great Powers to gam a federal 
reform which could only benefit Austria. 
Prussia was able calmly to await the col- 
lapse of Schwarzenberg’ s schemes 
After wearisome negotiations, lasting 
from December, 1850, to May, 1851, it be- 
came clear that all attempts at reform were 
futile as long as Austria declined to grant 
Prussia the equality which she desired m 
the presidency and in the formation of the 
proposed “directory” Schwarzenberg 
declined to yield, and all that could be 
done was to return to the old federal 
system, and thereby to make the dis- 
« creditable avowal that the 


evere collective governments were 

Punishment of 1 xi j a j 

j as powerless as the disjointed 


LibernU powerless as the disjointed 

* parliament to amend the 
unsatisfactory political situation In the 
federal palace at Frankfort-on-Main, where 
the sovereignty of that German National 
Assembly had been organised a short time 
before, the opinion again prevailed, from 
1851, that there could be no more dan- 
gerous enemy to the state and to society 
than the popular representative The 
unfortunate Liberals, humiliated and de- 
pressed by their own incompetency, now 
paid the penalty for their democratic 
tendencies , they were branded as 
“ destructive forces,” and punished by 
imprisonment which should properly have 
fallen upon republican inconstancy 

The majority of the liberal constitutions 
which the revolution of 1848 had brought 
into existence were annulled , this step was 
quickly carried out in Saxony, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, and Wurtemberg, in June, 
September, and November, 1850, though 
the Chamber continued an obstinate re 
sistance until August, 1855, in Hanover, 
where the blind King George V. had 
ascended the throne on November i8th, 
185J The favour of the federation re- 
stored her detested ruler to the electorate 
of Hesse. He positively revelled m the 
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cruelty and oppression practised upon his 
subjects by the troops of occupation His 
satellite, Hassenpflug, known as “ Hessen- 
Fluch,” the curse of Hesse, zealously 
contributed to increase the severity of 
this despotism by his ferocity against 
the recalcitrant officials, who considered 
themselves bound by their obligations 
to the constitution 

In Prussia the reactionary party would 
very gladly have made an end of consti- 
tutionalism once and for all , but though 
the king entertained a deep-rooted objec- 
tion to the modern theories of popular parti- 
cipation in the government, he declined to 
be a party to any breach of the oath which 
he had taken Bunsen and Prince William 
supported his objections to a coup d’6tat, 
which seemed the more unnecessary as a 
constitutional change in the direction of 
conservatism had been successfully carried 
through on February 6th, 1850 

The system of three classes of diiect 
representation was introduced at the 
end of April, 1849, taxation thus becoming 
the measure of the political rights 
exercised by the second Chamber The 
p , possibility of a labour majority 
russiA s Chamber was thus 

of^Loras "The Upper Chambei 

was entirely remodelled Mem- 
bers were no longer elected, but were 
nominated by the Crown , seats were made 
hereditary m the different noble families, 
and the preponderance of the nobility was 
thus secured The institution of a full 
house of lords On October 12th, 1854, 
not so severe a blow to the state as 
the dissolution of the parish councils 
and the remstitution of the provincial 
Landtags in 1851 

Schleswig-Holstein was handed over to 
the Danes , the constitution of Septem- 
ber 15th, 1848, and German “ proprietary 
rights ” weie declared null and void by a 
supreme authority composed of Austrian, 
Prussian, and Danish commissioneis By 
the London protocol of May 8th, 1852, the 
Great Powers recognised the succession of 
Prince Christian of Holstem-Glucksburg, 
who had married Princess Louise, a 
daughter of the Countess of Hesse, Louise 
Charlotte, sister of Christian VIII How- 
ever, the German Federation did not favour 
this solution , the estates of the duchies, 
who had the best right to decide the ques- 
tion, were never even asked their opinion 
On December 30th, 1852, Duke Christian 
of Holstein- Augustenburg sold his Schles- 


wig estates to the reigning house of Den- 
mark for ;f337,5oo, renouncing his here- 
ditary rights at the same time, though the 
other members of the family declined to 
accept the renunciation as binding upon 
themselves Thus the Danes gamed but 
a temporary victory It was even then 
clear that after the death of King Frederic 
VII the struggle would be 
„ p***®*® renewed for the separation 
Fleet Exposed German districts 

to Aoel.on 

States ” A legacy of the national move- 
ment, the “German fleet,” was put up to 
auction at this date The German Federa- 
tion had no maritime interests to lepresent 
It declined the trouble of extorting a 
recognition of the German flag from the 
maritime Powers Of the four frigates, 
five corvettes, and six gunboats, which 
had been fitted out at a cost of ^'540,000, 
Prussia bought the larger part, after 
Hanoverian machinations had induced 
the Federal Council to determine the dis- 
solution of the fleet on April 2nd, 1852 
Piussia acquired from Oldenburg a stiip of 
territory on the Jade Bay, and in course of 
time constructed a naval arsenal and har- 
bour, Wilhelmshaven, which enabled her to 
appear as a maritime powei in the Baltic 
These facts weie the more important as 
Piussia, m spite of violent opposition, had 
maintained her position as head of that 
economic unity which was now known as 
the “ Zollverem ” The convention expired 
on December 31st, 1853 From 1849, 
Austria had been working to secure the 
position, and at the tariff conference held 
in Wiesbaden in June, 1851, had secured 
the support of every state of importance 
within the Zollveiem with the exception of 
Pi ussia Pi ussia was in consequence forced 
to renounce the pieference for protective 
duties which she had evinced in the last 
few yeais, and, on September 7th, 1851, 
to join the free trade “ Steuerverein,” 
which Hanover had formed with Olden- 
Auxiri.-. and Lippe in 1834 and 

Treaty with danger of a separa- 

PrussU between the eastern and 

western territorial groups was 
thus obviated , the Zollverem of Austria 
and the smaller German states were cut off 
from the sea and deprived of all the 
advantages which the original Prussian 
Zollverem had offered Austria now 
thought it advisable to conclude a com- 
mercial treaty with Prussia on favourable 
terms on February 19th, 1853, and to 
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leave the smaller states to their fate. In 
any case their continual demands for 
compensation and damages had become 
wearisome Nothing remained for them 
except to join Prussia Thus on April 4th, 
1853, the Zollverem was renewed, to last 
until December 31st, 1865 It was an 
association embracing an area containing 

T't k* 35,000,000 inhabitants As 

The Church s Napoleon I , 


- D? - SO now the lion s share of the 
plunder acquired in the 
struggle against the 1 evolution fell to the 
Church Liberalism had indeed rendered 
an important service to Catholicism by 
incorporating in its creed the phrase, 
“ the Free Church in the Free State ” 

The Jesuits were well able to turn this 
freedom to the best account They de- 
manded for the German bishops unlimited 
powers of communication with Rome and 
with the parochial clergy, together with 
full disciplinaiy powers ovei all priests 
without the necessity of an appeal to 
the state Nothing was simplei than 
to constiue ecclesiastical freedom as im- 
plying that right of supremacy for which 
the Church had yearned during the past 
eight centuiies 

The Archbishop of Freiburg pushed the 
theory with such brazen effronteiy that 
even the reactionary government was 
forced to imprison him However, in 
Darmstadt and Stuttgart the governments 
submitted to the demands of Rome Parties 
in the Prussian Chamber were increased by 
the addition of a new Catholic paity, led 
by the brothers Reichensperger, to which 
high favour was shown by the “ Catholic 
Contingent" in the mmistiy of ecclesi- 
astical affairs — a party created by the 
ecclesiastical minister, Eichhorn, in 1841 

There was no actual collision in Piussia 
between ultramontanism and the temporal 
power. The Government favoured the 
reaction in the Protestant Church, which 
took the form of an unmistakable rap- 
P prochement to Catholicism 

. . The Powers were committed 

rKti ^ policy of mutual counsel 

^ and support Stahl, Hengs- 

tenberg, and Gerlach, who had gained com- 
plete ascendancy over Frederic William IV. 
since the revolution, were undermining 
the foundations of the Protestant creed, 
especially the respect accorded to inward 
conviction, on which the whole of 
Protestantism was based In the 
" regulations " of October, 1854, the 


schools were placed under Church super- 
vision, and in the "Church Councils" 
reaction was made supreme When Bunsen 
advanced to champion the cause of spiritual 
freedom, he gained only the honourable 
title of " devastator of the Church " 

In Austria the rights of the liberal 
rationalists were flouted even more 
completely than in Russia by the conclu- 
sion of the notorious concordat of August 
i8th, 1855 This agreement was the 
expression of an alliance between ultra- 
montanism and the new centralising 
absolutism The hierarchy undertook for 
a short period to oppose the national 
paities and to commend the refusal of 
constitutional rights In return the 
absolutist state placed the whole of its 
administration at the disposal of the 
Chuich, and gave the bishops uncondi- 
tional supremacy over the cleigy, who 
had hitherto used the position assigned to 
them by Joseph II for the benefit of 
the people, and ceitainly not for the 
injuiyof the Church The Chuich thus 
gained a spiritual preponderance which 
was used to secure her paramountcy The 

o. example of Austria was imi- 

The Strong 


Hand ^ fated in the Italian states, 
of^Rome which owed their existence to 
her Piedmont alone gathered 
the opponents of the Roman hierarchy 
under her banner, for this government at 
least was detei mined that no patriot should 
be led astray by the great fiction of a 
national Pope In Spain the J esuits joined 
the Cai lists, and helped them to carry on 
a hopeless campaign, maiked by a series 
of defeats In Belgium, on the other hand, 
they secured an almost impregnable posi- 
tion in 1855, and fought the Liberals with 
then own weapons Only Portugal, whence 
they had first been expelled in the eigh- 
teenth century, kept herself free from their 
influence in the nineteenth, and showed 
that even a Catholic government had no 
need to fear the threats of the Jesuits 
Rome had set great hopes upon France, 
since Louis Napoleon’s " plebiscites " had 
been successfully carried out with the help 
of the clergy But the Curia found France 
a prudent friend, not to be caught off her 
guard The diplomatic skill of Napoleon 
III was never seen to better advantage 
than in his delimitation of the spheres 
respectively assigned to the temporal and 
the spiritual Powers. Even the Jesuits 
were unable to fathom his intentions. 
Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst 
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From the painting by Robert Gibb, R.S.A.. by permis«ion of Mr. E. Brnre-I o- 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 
THE MID-VICTORIAN ERA 


By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

fall of Sii Robert Peel, in 1846, had The death of O’Connell, however, in the 
^ been effected almost at the moment pievious year had depiived the Irish of a 
when the Duke of Wellington was peisuad- leadei who had always set his face against 
mg the House of Loids to swallow the the methods of violence, and Ii eland did 
lepcal of the Coin Laws, the crowning not escape without an abortive insurrection 
accomplishment of Peel’s career It headed by Smith O’Biien The leaders were 
was achieved by a combination of angry taken, condemned to death for high treason, 
Protectionists and angry Irishmen, who had their sentences commuted to tians- 
united to throw out a government i ^ p 1 portation, and were subse- 

measurc for coercion in Ii eland The pardoned — more 

potato famine had definitely completed ^orei n Office those asso- 

the conversion of both Peel and the »ce movement 


Whigs to the doctiines of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, and was followed by 
earnest efforts for the relief of distress 
But distress itself had, as usual, in- 


tensified discontent, generating agiarian 
outrages, and relief and coeicion were 
proffered simultaneously The uncon- 
verted chiefs of what had been Peel’s party 
saw their oppoi tunity , and the adverse vote 
bi ought about Peel’s lesignation Lord 
John Russell formed a Whig Ministiy, with 
Palmeiston as Foieign Secietaiy — which 
position he had occupied in Melbourne’s 
time — and the Peehtes, regaiding the 
question of Free Trade as of primary im- 


Great Britain 
in the Year 
of Revolutions 


portance, gave the Govern- 
ment a support which 
seemed its continuity Tlu' 
improvement in the con- 


dition of the working classes, coupled with 


the British inclination to distrust the 


political efficacy of syllogisms expiessed m 
terms of physical force, made Great But am 
almost the only European country wheie 
nothing revolutionary took place m the year 
of revolutions, 1848 The monster petition 
of the Chartists was its most alarming event 


achieved distinction in later years m the 
political service of the British Empire 
Palmerston’s activities at the Foreign 
Office, however, were a source of con- 
siderable disquietude at this period Forty 
years of pailiarnentary life, many of them 
passed in oHui lust as a Tory, later as a 
Canningitc, and linally as a Whig, had not 
produced in that persistently youthful 
statesman any inclination in favour of the 
further dernocratisation of the British 
Constitution, or of what m his younger 
days would have been called Jacobinism 
abroad , but he was a convinced advocate 
of freedom as he understood it and as 
Canning had understood it He saw m 
iE\ oliitioii uy movements a disease engen- 
d(Me(l by despotic systems of government , 
.ind bung alive to the Euu)}h\ui fuiiunt, 
he took u])on himselt to warn the despotic 
govei nmeiils that they would do well to 
ap[)ly the remedy of constitutionalism 
bt toie the disi ase became dangerous 
The desiiotie governments, recognising 
no difference between the disease itself and 
the remedy, held him guilty not only of 
officiousness in tendering advice which 
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was unasked, but of fomenting revolution in 
their dominions, and were not unnaturally 
resentful, although, as a matter of fact, 
they would have profited 
greatly by paying heed to 
his well-meant warnings. 

The attacks in Parlia- 
ment on his “ meddling ” 
policy were successfully 
met in 1849, and pul die 
opinion endorsed his view 
that Britain ought to 
make her ojiinions felt in 
foreign countries — that, 
in fact, she would not be 
adequately discharging 
the responsibilities of her 
great position in the world 
unless she did so. Never- 
theless, liis methods wei e 
irritating not only to lord joh 


of the Foreign Minister’s high-handed 
methods was the “ Don Pacifico ” affair. 
Don Pacifico was a Jew from Gibraltar, a 
British subject, residing 
in Greece, whose house 
and property were 
damaged in a riot. Pal- 
merston took up his 
claim for compensation 
as an international in- 
stead of a personal affair, 
sent the fleet to the 
Pirreus, the harbour of 
Athens, and seized Greek 
merchant vessels. Russia 
adopted a threatening 
attitude, to which Pal- 
merston had no disposi- 
tion to yield. The French 
Republic, under the presi- 
RUSSELL dency of Louis Napoleon, 

[imster,_firstmi84r>o.i was indignant at the 


iiiiiilLJUg UUL Uiiiy LU LORD JOHN RUSSELL i.uuib apuicuii, 

foreign potentates, hut to He was twice Prime Minister, first in i 84 r> o.i was indignant at the 
liis own sovereign, who fh® defe^fi? action of Great Britain, 

frequentlv found that death of Lord Palmerston. He was created but still more indignant at 
her Foreign Minister was being ignored by Russia. 


committing the 
Government without 
her knowledge to de- 
clarations which she 
could only endorse 
tecause it would have 
been impossible to 
retract them with 
dignity, his colleagues 
being consulted as 
little as herself. 

In 1850 the queen 
sent a memorandum 
to Russell, requiring 
that she should be 
kept adequately in- 
formed before, not 
after, the event, of 
any steps which the 
Foreign Minister in- 
tended to take. The 
immediate cause of 
the memorandum 
was connected with 
Palmerston’s attitude 
on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, re- 
garding which she and 
her husband, Prince 



Palmerston ac- 
cepted French media- 
tion — not arbitra- 
tion ; there were 
further complica- 
tions, in which the 
French thought that 
Albion was showing 
her historic perfidy; 
but the whole affair 
was too trivial to 
involve two great 
nations in a war over 
mere diplomatic pro- 
prieties, and the 
quarrel was patched 
up. This incident 
was the inciting cause 
of a formal attack on 
Palmerston’s foreign 
policy, which resulted 
in a vote of censure 
in the Upper Cham- 
ler, in consequence 
of which a resolution 
of confidence was 
introduced in the 
Commons. Peel him- 
self was ( n the s'de of 


Albert, favoured the 
German view, to 
which Palmerston 
was opposed. Another 
incident illustrative 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 
Eminent as statesman and novelist, Benjamin Disraeli, 
afterwards Lord Beaconsfield, made a g^reat reputation 
in the political world, though his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons was greeted with derisive laughter. 
He twice held the high office of Prime Minister. 


the Opposition, but 
Palmerston vindi- 
cated his principles in 
a wonderful speech — 
the “ civis Romanus 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1 S 51 : QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT AT THE OPENING CEREMONY IN HYDE PARK 
The Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, which owed its inception to the enterprise and energry of the Prince Consort, did much to extend a knowledge of the world s manufactures, 
and gave an impetus to commercial activity. Held in Hyde Park in a building which covered nineteen acres of ground, it remained open for twenty-three weeks, and during 
that time was visited by upwards of six million persons. The above picture shows the inauguration of the Exhibition on May 1st, by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 

From the painting by H. C. Selous in the South Kensington Museum 
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^um ” speech — which carried the House 
and the country triumphantly with him. 
The year also witnessed one of those 
“ No Popery ” waves of excitement which 
periodically break upon England. The 
Tractarian movement had produced in the 
mind of Cardinal Wiseman the notion that 
the heretical island stood in need of con- 
version. The Pope issued a Bull setting up 
a Roman hierarchy in England, with 
territorial titles, an assumption of authority 
contravening the constitutional principle 
of the royal supremacy. In response to the 
popular excitement created, the Govern- 
ment introduced the “ Ecclesiastical 


letter till its repeal twenty years later. 
The queen’s memorandum in the pre- 
vious November, somewhat to the public 
surprise, had not been followed by l^iliners- 
ton’s resignation ; apparently he had 
accepted the rebuke in good part, and 
promised to consult the queen’s wishes. 
But his practice remained unaltered. The 
arrival in England of the Hungarian 
leader, Kossuth, was the occasion of a dis- 
play of sympathy which was at best a 
breach of international etiquette, Kossuth 
being technically a rebel. At the moment 
when Palmerston was being taken to task 
for neglect of his promise to pay proper 



LORD ABERDEEN’S FAMOUS COALITION MINISTRV 
On the defeat of the Derby government in December, 1852, Lord Aberdeen formed a coalition Ministry of Whigs rnd 
Peelites with Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Russell at the Foreign and Palmerston at the Home Office, 
l-'rom the painting by Sir John Gilbert, K.A. Photo by Walker 


Titles ” Bill, which was naturally opposed 
by the Roman Catholics and also by all 
who saw in it an interference with the 
principle of religious liberty. The Govern- 
ment, feeling its position to be somewhat 
precarious, took advantage of its own 
defeat on a snap vote— a symptom of the 
now growing demand for further electoral 
reform— to resign, and thereby to demon- 
strate the impossibility of any other 
working administration being constructed. 
It resumed office in February, 1851, and 
carried the Bill in a modified form, but 
the Act remained practically a dead 


attention to the queen’s wishes in this 
affair, Louis Napoleon in France carried 
out the coup d’etat which he had been 
preparing, and established hims^'U as a 
dictator. Palmerston persuaded luinself 
that the British Foreign Minister could 
express his personal approval in a conver- 
sation with the French ambassador with- 
out committing the Cabinet, the Crown, 
or the country. The other parties concerned 
did not accept that view, and Palmerston’s 
resignation was demanded. But he had 
hardly been dismissed when he got his 
“ tit- for- tat with John Russell,” as ho 
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expressed it. Napoleon’s couj 
had its alarming side for Great Britain, 
ns a probable prelude to an aggressive 
French policy, of which the Napoleonic 
tradition would make England the primary 
object of hos- 
tility. A Bill was 
accordingly in- 
troduced for the 
reorganisation of 
the militia. The 
scheme proposed 
was not felt to 
be satisfactory ; 

Palmerston 
headed the at- 
tack, the Ministry 
were defeated, 
and the Govern- 
ment was under- 
taken by the 
Conservative 
chief, Lord 
Derby, with Dis- 
raeli as his Chan- 
cellor of the 
Exchequer and 
Leader of the 
House of Com- 
mons, in Feb- 
ruary, 1852. The 
most notable 
of the actual 
achievements of 
t he Russell ad- 
ministration had 
been the applica- 
tion in Australia, 
by an Act of 1850, 
of those prin- 
ciples of colonial 
government which Jiad been inaugurated 
by the Canadian Act of Reunion. The 
new Ministry carried a new Militia 
Bill and then dissolved, apparently with 
a view to taking the sense of the country 
on the Free Trade policy which had 
brought the Liberals into office. 

The Ministerialists, however, did not 
definitely commit themselves to a Pro- 
tectionist programme, and the question* 
was brought to a direct issue in the 
Comrnons by a resolution affirming the 
principle of Free Trade, which, in amended 
form, was accepted and carried by an over- 
whelming majority. Fifty years were to 
pass before the discovery that the revolu- 
tionary economic doctrine of 1846 to which 
the country declared itself definitely 
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converted in 1852 was an exploded 
antediluvian fallacy. In tlie interval, the 
scanty handful of its opponents were but 
feeble voices crying in the wilderness. 
The theory of Protection being so effec- 
tively scotched as 
to be apparently 
killed, the ex- 
Protectionists 
— who had main- 
tained the old 
doctrine not from 
the manufactur- 
ing, but from the 
agrarian point of 
view — fell back 
on the principle 
that the landed 
interest, which 
the old system 
had protected, 
required relief 
now that the 
protection was 
withdrawn ; and 
to this end Dis- 
raeli constructed 
his Budget. But 
his extremely in- 
genious redistri- 
bution of the 
burden of taxa- 
tion failed to 
attract the 
approval of 
economists of 
other schools, or 
of those interests 
which did not 
desire the land 
to be relieved at 
their expense. The Budget debate marked 
conspicuously the opening of the long 
personal rivalry between its proposer, 
Disraeli, and its strongest critic, William 
Ewart Gladstone. The Government was 
defeated, and resigned in December, 1852. 
The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which had 
been a barrier between Whigs and Peelites, 
had already vanished into limbo, and the 
Ministry which now took office was formed 
by a coalition of those two parties. The 
Peelite, Lord Aberdeen, was its head, 
Gladstone its Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Russell was at the Foreign Office, and 
Palmerston Home Secretary. 

Before the fall of the Conservatives, a 
great figure had passed from the stage. 
A little more than two years after his 
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THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
Tha long and illustrious life of the Duke of Wellington came to an end 
in 1852, the hero of W^aterloo passing peacefully away on September 
14th, in his arm-chair at Walmer. In the above picture the body of 
the distinguished general, who was laid to rest with great pomp 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, is seen lying in state at Chelsea Hospital. 
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closest political associate, Sir Robert Peel, 
the '' Iron Duke died in September, at 
the age of eighty-three. Forty years before, 
he had proved himself tlie groat (‘st 
captain in Europe save 
one ; and his, in the eyes 
of Europe, had been the 
triumph of vanquishing 
that one. To him more 
than to anyone else 
France owed it that she 
had been generously 
treated when the war 
was ended ; his was prob- 
ably the most decisively 
moderating influence 
among the statesmen 
whose task it was to 
restore order in Europe. 

But wliile he possessed 
high qualities of states- 
manship, they were not 
those adapted to parlia- 
mentary government. As 
a Minister he was a 
failure ; as a counsellor 
his judgment always 
carried very great weight. His unqualified 
patriotism, his complete subordination of 
personal interests to what he conceived 
to be the \v(‘lfare of the state, his j'erfecl 


sincerity, his transparent honesty, and 
his conspicuous moral courage, made him 
a unique figure, and fully justified the 
universal popularity which came to him 
tardily enough, and the 
genuine passion of mourn- 
ing with which the whole 
nation received the tid- 
ings of his death. Wel- 
lington had overthrown 
the first Napoleon, 
hdeven weeks after he had 
l)reathed his last, '‘the 
nephew of his uncle '' 
was proclaimed Emperor 
of the French with the 
title of Napoleon III. The 
famous coalition Ministry 
opened its career with 
the first of the brilliant 
series of Gladstone Bud- 
gets, introduced in a 
speech which revealed 
the hitherto unsuspected 
fact that figures can be 
made fascinating. But 
even the charm of the 
Budget was soon to be overshadowed by 
the war clouds in the East. So far as the 
preliminaries of the Crimean war are con- 
cerned witli French and Russian rivalries 



General Todleben, a distinguished Russian 
soldier and military engineer, held Sebastopol 
against the British, displaying great resource 
and energy until he was severely wounded. 



BURIAL- OF THE DUKE OF WELL.INGTON • THE FUNERAL CAR ARRIVING AT ST. PAUL’S 
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and with matters outside British interests, 
they will be dealt with in the chapter 
following. Here we observe that in the 
beginning of 1853 the Tsar was assuming 
a threatening attitude towards the Porte 
On the liypothesis that Russia was the 
protector of the Greek Church Christians 
in the Turkish dominions; and that France, 
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in the character of protector of the Latin 
Christians, regarded the Russian attitude 
as merely a pretext for absorbing tlie 
Danube states. A similar view was en- 
tertained in England, where the Tsar had 
already made suggestions regarding the 
ultimate partition of the Turkish Empire, 
which he regarded as practically inevitable. 
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England, however, and Palmerston in 
particular, looked upon the maintenance 
of the independence of Turkey as a 
necessity, if for no other reason because 
Russian expansion in the direction either 
of India or of the Mediterranean ap])eared 
exceedingly dangerous to the inleresls of 
Great Britain. It may be remembered that 
the Afghan war of 1839 been the out- 
come of Persian aggressions which were uni- 
versally regarded as prompted by Russia. 

Russia maintained her claim to protect 
the Christians in the Danube provinces ; 
Turkey declined her demand for 


Napoleon would not venture on that 
appeal single-handed. The temper of the 
country, however, was clearly in favour 
of Palmerston’s views, and in July the 
French and British fleets were des])atch('d 
to Besika Bay. The “ Vienna Note,” a 
proposal formulated by the Powers in 
conference at Vienna, was amended by 
Turkey and rejected by Russia in August. 
Everywhere popular feeling was rising ; 
an anti-Christian emeute was h amd 111 
Constantinople, and Uk' I'kikIi and 
British fleets wma' oia hat'd to tlu' D.ir- 
danelles in October, ostensibly to pro'ect 



THE QUEEN REVIEWING THE SCOTS GUARDS ON THEIR DEPARTURE FOR THE CRIMEA IN 1854 
The aggression of Russia, involved by her claim of 1853 to be protector of the Orthodox Greek Christians in the 
Turkish dominions, was naturally resented by Turkey. Both Britain and France took the side of the latter, and on 
March 27th, 1854, declared war on Russia, whence followed all the miseries and suffering of the Crimean war. 


guarantees ; the rest of the Powers 
upheld Turkey. Negotiations failing, 
Russia occupied the provinces in July 
as a proceeding warranted by her treaty 
rights. The Powers might, by the exer- 
cise of joint pressurta have compelled 
Russia to retire, but a mere evacuation 
would not have satisfied either Napoleon 
or Palmerston. Aberdeen, on the other 
hand, allowed Iris aversion to war to hr. 
so obvious that the Tsar probably felt 
quite satisfied that Britain would not 
join France in an appeal to arms, and that 


the Christians. Before the close of the 
month Turkey deelaied war on Russia, 
to which the Tsar replied by declaring 
that he would not take the offensive. 
The Turks crossed the Danulag and fight- 
ing began. But when a Russian sc]uadron 
fell upon some Turkish ships in the harbour 
of Sinope and destroyed them <>n Sept eiiilr r 
p,otln the action was regarded as preiNing 
tlu' insincerity of the d'sar’s declarations. 
AliercUien found himself obliged to consent 
to the occupation of the Black Sea by the 
allied fleets on December 27th. The 
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GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* From the painting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 




ting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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From tlie pie tun- )•> K. (‘aton Wooclville, by pcrmihsioti of Messrs. Graves & Co. 
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precipitate action of France and Britain in 
presenting a joint note denicindiiig 11 le 
evacuation of tlie Danube provinces gave 
Austria an excuse for leaving them to 
act independently ; and on March 27th, 
1854, the two Western Powers declared 
war on Russia and proceeded to a formal 
alliance with the Turks, who in the mean- 
time had more than held their own on land. 

Troops were despatched to co-operate 
with the Turks, and it soon became 
evident that the Russians would have no 
chance of effecting a successful invasion ; 
before the end of July it was clear that 
they would be obliged to evacuate the 
Provinces. But before that time instruc- 
tions had already been sent for the invasion 
of the Crimea and the seizure of Sebastopol. 

But the invasion could 
not be carried out till 
September ; and by that 
time, Sebastopol had 
been placed in a com- 
paratively thorough state 
of defence by the en- 
gineering skill of Todle- 
ben. Its capture by a 
C3up de main was now 
extremely improbable. 

The British and French 
forces disembarked at 
Eupatoria, and found a 
Russian army under Men- 
schikoff lying between 
them and Sebastopol. 

The battle of the Alma, 
in which the brunt of the 
fighting was borne by the 
British, left the allies 
masters of the field. 

Menschikoff withdrew his 
main force not to Sebas- 
topol but to the interior. The opposition 
of the dying French general, St. Arnaud, 
prevented an immediate assault from 
being attempted — it was ascertained later 
that the attempt at that moment would 
probably have been successful — and the 
allies settled down to a siege. Their 
numbers were not sufficient 
, ^*^*^*‘*® for a complete investment, 
of the Heavy communications be- 

^ ^ tween Menschikoff and the 
garrison remained open. The British 
drew their supplies from the port of 
Balaclava, and Menschikoff now en- 
deavoured to effect its capture. The 
movement, however, was repulsed, mainly 
by the magnificent charge of the Heavy 


Brigade against a column of five times their 
own numbers ; but that splendid action 
was eclipsed in the popular mind by one 
of the most desperate, and, from a military 
point of view, most futile, deeds of valour 
on record, the charge of the Six Hundred. 
- Through the misinterpretation 

“*v n f order, the Light Brigade 

DeMh*^ ^ hurled itself through a terrific 
storm of shot and shell upon a 
Russian battery, captured it, and then, 
because there was nothing else to be done, 
relinquished it, leaving more than two- 
thirds of their number in the “ Valley of 
Death.” Nothing whatever was gained 
of a calculable kind. Yet it was one 
of those deeds which have a moral value 
past all calculation, like the equally futile 
defence of Thermopyke. 
Ten days later an 
attempt was made upon 
the British position before 
Sebastopol at Inkerman. 
The attack was made by 
a large Russian force in 
the midst of a fog so 
thick that none knew 
what was going on except 
close at hand. Concerted 
action was impossible, 
and men battled desper- 
ately as best they could 
in small groups. The fight 
was fought by the men 
virtually without com- 
manders, and, in spite of 
immensely superior num- 
bers, the Russians were 
triumphantly repulsed. 
But after Inkerman, the 
design, then in contem- 
plation, of an immediate 
assault on Sebastopol was abandoned. 
And then the Crimean winter began. A 
winter siege had not been in the pro- 
gramme when the expedition was planned ; 
the arrangements were disastrously inade- 
quate, and their inadequacy was increased 
by the destruction in a gale of the stores 
which had reached Balaclava but had not 
been disembarked ; while the iniquities of 
army contractors broke all previous records. 
The four winter months killed far more 
of the troops than the Russians were 
responsible for. The blame lay not at all 
with the officers on the spot, and only in a 
limited degree with the Government, but 
popular indignation compelled the retire- 
ment of Aberdeen ; and Palmerston, the 
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LORD RAGLAN 

Commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
the Crimea, his conduct of the war was severely 
condemned both by the public and the Press. 
He died from dysentery on June 2Sth, 185 >, 
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The supplies for the British army were drawn from the port of Balaclava, and as its capture would have been of immense value to the Russians, Menschikoff attempted to bring^ 
this about on October 25 th. The movement, however, was repulsed, mainly by the magnificent charge of the Heavy Brigade against a column of five times their own numbers. 
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man m whom the confidence of the country 
had not been shaken, became Prime 
Minister in February, 1855. The lesson of 
the early administrative blunders had been 
learnt, and a great improvement was soon 
apparent. The immense and unprece- 
dented services of the staff of nurses 
organised under Florence Nightingale, who 
. had been at work since Novem- 

_ ber, mark an epoch in the history 

Warfare^ Civilised warfare Negotia- 
tions were renewed at Vienna, 
but while agreement might have been 
reached on two of the four proposals put 
forward by Austria, Russia was obduiate 
on a third, and the belligerent allies weie 
dissatisfied with the fourth 
The negotiations broke down, and Austria 
again found excuse m the attitude of the 
French and British for declining to join 
them in an offensive alliance — in their eyes 
a breach of faith on her part In May, 
however, Sardinia joined the allies, and 
the British share m the operations at 
Sebastopol became comparatively re- 
stricted, while the British fleets found 
little of consequence to do It was 
not till September 8th that Sebastopol 
fell, an event secured by the French 
capture of the Malakoff 
Napoleon was now satisfied with the 
personal security his imperial position 
had acquired from the war , the friend- 
ship of the new Tsar, Alexander II — 
Nicholas had died in March— was of 
more importance to him, if not to France, 
than the repression of Russia Austria 
cared only to have her own Balkan in- 
terests safeguarded, and it was with no 
little difficulty that the British were able 
to secure adequate checks on Russian 
aggression The occasion was used foi a 
fresh settlement of those maritime regula- 
tions which had been the cause of the 
“ Armed Neutrality at the close of the 
last century Privateering, the one weapon 
which hostile Powers had been able to 

wield effectively against Great 
Akolttion T> 4. v, 1 u j j 

Britain, was abolished , and, 

i other hand, it was con- 

rrivaieermg neutral flag 

should cover all goods but contraband of 
war, and that even on belligerent vessels 
neutral goods should not be l;able to 
capture, in March, 1856 
The war in the Crimea had necessitated 
the withdrawal of British regiments from 
India, where, on the other hand, Dal- 
housie's annexations had involved an in- 


crease in the Sepoy army A quarrel with 
Persia demanded an expedition to that 
country from India at the end of 1856, 
owing to the seizuie of Herat by Persia — 
a movement attributed, as a matter ol 
course, to Russian instigation No diffi- 
culty was found m the military operations, 
which soon resulted m a treaty by which 
Persia resigned Herat and all claims on 
Afghan territory , but the war must be 
included among the minor circumstances 
which encouraged the outbreak of the 
great Sepoy revolt of 1857 

About the same time a war with China 
was brought about by what is known as 
the “Arrow” incident The Arrow was 
a Chinese vessel which had been sailing 
under the British flag, and was continuing 
to do so though the yeai dining which she 
was authoiised to do so had just elapsed 
The Chinese authorities, having no know- 
ledge of this lapse, nevertheless seized the 
crew in Canton harbour on the hypothesis 
that there were persons “ wanted ” for 
pii acy among its number Reparation was 
demanded and refused, the British fleet was 
called into play, and the incident developed 

Britain’s definitely into a war The 
am s British Government acted on 

wirK China the principle that the punctilios 
of Western diplomacy are in- 
variably looked upon by ()nentals as signs 
of weakness which invite defiance , high- 
handed methods, however, equally in- 
vaiiably offend the moial ideals of a large 
section of the British jieople, and the 
Government was vigorously attacked by 
the Libeials and Peelites who had parted 
from the Ministi y But an appeal to the 
country gave Palmerston a decisive ma- 
jority in April, 1857 The war was brought 
to a conclusion m the course of 1858 
Almost the first news, which came on 
the new Parliament as a bolt from the 
blue, was that of the great outbreak m 
India, the story of which has been dealt 
with in the earlier section of this work 
devoted to Indian history. The Mutiny 
was inaugurated by the rising of the 
Sepoys at Mirat on May loth, 1857. Delhi 
was seized in the name of a restored Mogul 
Empire , a British force concentrated on 
the famous Ridge, which it occupied for the 
siege of the great city, held by forces 
enormously superior in point of numbers. 

Above Allahabad, the whole Ganges 
basin was m the hands of the mutineers, 
and the British were soon shut up in Cawn- 
pore or the Lucknow Residency, with the 






THE VICTORY THAT SETTLED THE FATE OF SEBASTOPOL? THE CAPTURE OF THE MALAKOFF" BY THE FREtJCH 

From the painting Dy Yvon 
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exception of the force on the ridge before 
Delhi and of a considerable number who 
took refuge at Agra. The loyalty and dip- 
lomacy of Sindhia and his minister Dinkar 
Rao restrained the Gwalior army from 
marching to Delhi. In September, Delhi 
was stormed and Lucknow was reinforced 
by the operations of Havelock and Outram. 

From that time, though Sindhia was 
no longer able to hold back the Gwalior 
regiments, tlie tide turned. Troops 
were arriving from England ; a contin- 
gent on its way to the Chinese war 
was detained for the more serious affair. 
In November, Sir Colin Campbell relieved 
the defenders of the Lucknow Residency ; 
in the spring, the British armies were 


amend the conspiracy laws ; but the 
French had assumed an attitude of such 
amazing and bombastic truculence that 
the Conspiracy to Murder Bill was regarded 
as a pusillanimous submission to foreign 
insolence —a curious charge against the Min- 
ister who was accustomed to being himself 
accused of arrogance rather than submis- 
siveness in foreign affairs, mainly to be 
explained by the tenacious pride with which 
the nation clung to its claim of offering 
an asylum to refugees from oppression. 

The Bill was defeated, the Government 
resigned, and again Lord Derby took 
office, though his party was in a minority 
in the House of Commons. Under such 
circumstances, the Ministry had no choice 



yUEEN VICTORIA RECEIVING HEROES OF THE CRIMEA AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 

l-'roni tlic p.iiiitin;; by Sir |<>hn Gilbert, R.A. 


everywhere triumpjiant, and in the summer 
the last efforts of the revolt were crushed. 

The Mutiny brought home to the British 
mind the necessity for terminating the 
unique and anomalous dual control, by the 
East IiKiia Company and Parliament, of 
the government of India. It was time that 
the Crown should assume the exclusive 
responsibility, and in February, 1858, 
Palmerston brought in a Bill for that 
purpose. , By a curious accident, he was 
turned out of office before the Bill could be 
passed. An Italian named Orsini flung 
bombs under the carriage of Napoleon in 
J anuary ; it turned out that the 'plot had 
been hatched and the bombs manufactured 
in England. The Government proposed to 
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but to seek for compromises with the 
Opposition. Lord Derby’s India Bill, 
when introduced, was obviously not 
destined to pass, and the Act which finally 
ended the career of the East India Com- 
pany, and transferred the Indian govern- 
ment to the Crown, was virtually the work 
of all parties combining to arrive at a 
settlement irrespective of party. Lord 
Canning, the Governor-General, who had 
remained at the helm throughout the 
Mutiny, inaugurated the new regime as the 
first Viceroy. In the same summer, the 
Lords were persuaded to pass a Bill 
removing the political disabilities under 
which the Jews still laboured, a principle 
repeatedly approved by the Commons 




THE RULERS OF BRITAIN AND OF FRANCE AT THE OPERA IN LONDON 

Arising out of their common interests in the war against Russia, a kindly feeling sprang up between Britain and 
France, the rulers of the two countries exchanging visits of friendship. On April 16th, 18r)r), the Emperor 
Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugc'nie arrived in En^and, visiting Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, and in 
the above picture they are shown with the Queen and the Prince Consort at the Royal Italian Opera on April 1 )th. 



QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE CONSORT VISITING THE TUILERIES 

In the August following the visit of the French Emperor and Empress to England, Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort visited France. In this picture the British c^ueen and her husband are seen at the Tuileries, the former 
in the foreground on the arm of Napoleon with Prince Albert and the Empress Eug6nie immediately behind. 

THE ENTENTE CORDIALE IN THE MIDDLE OF LAST CENTURY 
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QUEEN VICTORIA DISTRIBUTING THE CRIMEAN MEDALS AT THE HORSE GUARDS 
The first distribution of V.C. medals is represented in the above picture, this event taking place on May 18th, 1850; 
the queen is shown in the act of presenting a medal to Sir Thomas Troubridge, who had lost both his feet in action. 


and rejected by the Peers during the 
preceding twenty-five years. Electoral 
Reform — that is, extension of the fran- 
chise — was a subject in which the 
electorate and the unenfranchised masses 
were more interested than Ministers. 
Russell and a considerable section of 
the Liberals were becoming more strongly 
disposed in that direction, but the 
Palmerstonians preferred to keep the 
question shelved as long as possible. 
Disraeli, however, now saw a possibility of 


securing success to the conservative policy 
by a measure professedly democratic, but 
safeguarded by devices which, in the eyes 
of the Liberals, were intended to secure 
political preponderance for conservative 
influences. Defeated on a resolution intro- 
duced by Russell, Lord Derby appealed to 
the country ; the party returned some- 
what strengthened in numbers, but still in 
a minority, and the minority gave way 
to a new Palmerston administration, with 
Russell at the Foreign Office, the two 



THE Q'uEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT VISITING BROMPTON HOSPITAL AT CHATHAM, IN 18.56 
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liberal loaders having recognised the need 
of co-operation. Gladstone returned to 
the Exchequer. 

Palmerston remained at the head of the 
government till his death in 1865. It was 
inevitable that a Franchise Bill should be 
introduced, but it aroused no enthusiasm 
in Parliament or in the country, and 


Russell, who introduced it, found an 
excuse for its withdrawal, after which, by 
common consent, reform was shelved for 
the lifetime of the Prime Minister. There 
was little legislation during Palmerston’s 
su]:>remacy, and domestic interest centred 
mainly in the systematic extension of 
Free Trade principles, in the Budgets, and 


in the commercial treaty with France, 
negotiated by Richard Cobden, which 
was ratified in i860. 

The Budget of that year reduced the 
number of articles subject to customs 
duties from 419 to 48, the primary object 
being tlie removal of preferential and pro- 
tective duties. Financial questions, how- 
ever, narrowly 
missed j^roducing 
a serious constitu- 
tional crisis. It 
was proposed in 
1859 to remove 
the tax upon 
paper. Being in- 
troduced in a Bill 
separate from the 
Budget, the Lords 
claimed the right 
of rejecting the 
proposal. The 
Commons claimed 
that the Lords 
could not reject 
separately any 
part of the 
general financial 
scheme. The 
action of the 
Lords in rejecting 
the Bill was in 
accordance with 
the law, but not 
with the custom 
of the Constitu- 
tion. The crisis 
was averted, 
partly by a series 
of resolutions in 
the Commons, 
which pointed to 
the inclusion of 
such proposals in 
the Budget as 
security against 
the repetition of 
such action by the 
Lords, and partly 
by the inclusion of 
the particular pro- 
posal in the Budget of the following year. 

These years, however, were marked by 
complications in the affairs of other 
nations which made the task of steering 
Great Britain successfully a difficult and 
delicate one. The sympathies of the country 
and of the Government were with the 
Italians in their struggle for liberty from 
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When the Indian Mutiny broke out in 1857, the British army in India was not sufficiently 
strong- adequately to cope with the rising, and reinforcements were speedily despatched 
from England. Farewell scenes are graphically represented in the above picture. 

From the painting by Henry O’Neill, A.R.A. 
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From the painting by 'ohn PhiUip, R.A. 
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the Austrian yoke, with Poland in her 
resistance to Russia, with Denmark in her 
hopeless contest with Prussia and Austria 
over Schleswig-Holstein. In the first case, 
the moral sii])port of Great Britain was of 
considerable value to Victor Emmanuel ; 
in the other two, the action of the Govern- 
ment had the unfortunate appearance of 
exciting an expectation of material sup- 
port which they lacked the courage to 
carry into action. 

But it was the civil war in America which 
most seriously threatened to involve this 
country. There were two grave causes of 


system the more easily because it had no 
use for slave-labour itself, and became 
determined to abolish slavery. Hence the 
Southern States asserted the right to 
secede from a confederation which they 
had entered voluntarily ; the North held 
that the union was federal, indissoluble, 
and that secession was rebellion. 

In i86i, a group of the Southern States 
formed themselves into a confederation 
claiming independence, under their own 
president, and the great struggle began. 
The sympathies of the British were 
sharply divided. Toryism had a fellow 



QUEEN VICTORIA WITH PRINCE ALBERT AND THEIR CHILDREN 


disagreement between the Northern and 
the Southern States of the Union, which 
issued in a third, the gravest of all. The 
Northern States were manufacturing com- 
munities, and determined to protect their 
manufactures by the exclusion of foreign 
competition. The Southern States, whose 
products were not exposed to competition, 
objected to the protectionist policy which 
rai.sed prices for the consumer. The 
Southern States lived by the production 
of crops cultivated by slave labour ; the 
North was able to realise the iniquity of the 
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feeling for the gentry of the South. 
Liberalism held slavery in horror, yet the 
general principles of political freedom 
were on the side of the right of secession. 
The Government was firm in its resolution 
not to intervene, not to declare itself on 
either side ; but it was obliged to com- 
mit itself on the question whether the 
Southerners were to be treated as lawful 
belligerents or as rebels. The position 
adopted was that the effective strength 
of the Southern States made them de facto 
belligerents, and that their recognition 
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THE LAST DRAWING ROOM ATTENDED BY PRINCE ALBERT WITH QUEEN VICTORIA AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE IN 1861 

From the picture by Jerry Barrett 
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as such implied no judgment on the merits 
of the dispute ; on the other hand, the 
time had not yet come when their claim 
for recognition as a separate nation could 
l^e officially acknowledged. Tlie justice 
and impartiality of this attitude proved 
acce ptable neither 
“•iforth nor to 

th. In 1862 

Great Britain was 
a.11 but compelled 
to commence hos- 
tilities by the 
action of the 
North in seizing 
the persons of two 
commissioners 
from the South on 
board a British 
vessel, the Trent, 
on which they had 
embarked in the 
neutral port of 
Havanna. The 
tardy recognition 
of this violation of 
international law 
and the liberation 
of the commis- 
sioners averted 
hostilities. Rela- 
tions were, more- 
over, perpetually 
strained to a high 
pitch of intensity 
by the action of 
the Alabama and 
other cruisers of 
the same type in 
the Confederate 
service. These 
were vessels con- 
structed in British 
dockyards, which ' 
sailed from British 
ports, jirofessedly 
on harmless voy- 
ages, but with the 
actual intent of 
being handed over 
at some appointed 
spot to Con- 
federate officers, 
who proceeded to employ them for the 
destruction of the Federal mercantile 
marine. Since the British Government 
had failed to display sufficient vigilance in 
detaining such craft, notably the Alabama, 
they were regarded by the North as 
5000 


having been negligent of set purpose. 
At the same time, greatly as the South 
benefited by the resolute impartiality of 
Great Britain, it felt itself hardly less 
bitterly aggrieved thereby than the North, 
since it a])peared almost certain that British 



POLITICAL RIOTS IN HYDE PARK 

The defeat of the Reform Bill in 1866 gave rise to a considerable amoum. ui leenng in ihe 
country. A mass meeting in favour of reform was shut out of Hyde Park, and as a protest, 
the mob broke down the railings, “thereby convincing most of those who had hitherto 
been incredulous that the demand for the franchise was not a mere demagogic figment.” 

intervention would have decisively ter- 
minated the war in favour of the Con- 
federates. Nothing could have been more 
creditable to the labouring population of 
the United Kingdom than the dogged 
determination with which they supported 
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LORD PALMERSTON ADDRESSING A SITTING OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE YEAR I860 

From the painting by J, Phillip, R.A. 
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the Government, from the conviction that 
the anti-slavery cause was the cause of 
righteousness, in spite of 
the terrible sufferings 
entailed by the cotton 
famine, resulting from 
the Northern blockade of 
the Southern ports. No 
nobler example of self- 
restraint has been re- 
corded than that of the 
Lancashire operatives in 
those cruel times ; nor 
has the general public 
ever displayed its free- 
handed generosity more 
wisely and more gener- 
ously than in the efforts 
then made for the relief 
of the distress prevail- 
ing. The war was 

brought to an end with 
the complete success of 
the North, in the spring 
of 1865. In the summer, 

Parliament was dis- 

solved, having sat for six years, but no 
immediate effect was produced on the 


Government. That came with the death 
of the octogenarian Premier in October. 

The democratic move- 
ment, which had been 
held in check by 
general consent until h s 
demise, at once became 
active. At the same time, 
Irish discontent assumed 
a somewhat mote 
threatening shape, owing 
to the formation of the 
“ Fenian Brotherhood 
by the physical - force 
party, whose strength lay 
amongst the crowds of 
emigrants who had been 
driven to America, and 
had there been learning 
jnmctical lessons of war- 
lare in the ranks of 
Federal and Confederate 
armies alike. The Fenians 
set themselves to the 
secret organisation of 
armed rebellion ; and the 
detection of the conspiracy and arrest of 
its leaders revealed a of affairs 


LORD TENNYSON 

Successor to Wordsworth as Poet-Laureate, 
Tennyson remained until his death, in 1802, 
the supreme English poet, challenged only by 
Browning, beside whom he sleeps in West- 
minster Abbey. In 1884 he received a peerage. 



THE FENIAN OUTRAGES: ATTACK ON THE PRISON VAN AT MANCHESTER 
Discontent in Ireland assumed a serious aspect towards the end of 1865, the formation of the " Fenian Brotherhood” 
jy the physical-force party indicating the length to which the agitators were prepared to go. The Fenians set 
:bemselves to the secret organisation of armed rebe.lion, as well as opposing the authorities in England, the 
ibove picture showmg an armed attack on the Manchester orison van for the liberation of Fenian prisoners. 
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IHfc. UKtAT tASTERN RECOVERING THE LOST ATLANTIC CABLE 
The largest vessel in existence when built in London in IS;') 4 7, the Groat Eastern, proved of great service in la\'irg 
the Atlantic cables in 1865, and recovered them, after being lost, in 1866; but the vessel was otherwise a failure. 

I'loni tho |iii mrc by K. Dudley 

which induced the Government to go so and Gladstone, now a convinced advocate 

far as to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act of franchise extension, regarded it mainly 

in Ireland. The Reform Act of 1832 had as a measure of justice to which it would 

abolished the old system of rotten boroughs, be wise to give effect while it was still not 

which placed the control of half the the subject of political passion. At the 

constituencies in the country in the general election Disraeli had made it 

hands of a few families ; it , r - ~ -- phun that tlie question 

had given representation would bi' foiced to the 

to the great towns, which trout; and accordingly 

had grown up mainly in the ^ J.ord Russell, Palmerston’s 

course of the industrial t successor in office, intro- 

revolution; it had applied duced a Reform Kill*. Its 

uniformity to the methods moderation, how^ever— it 

of election; it had trans- would have added less 

ferred the preponderance y than half a million voters 

of political power from j k electorate — pre- 

the landed to the com- _ 1 ^ ( vented it from exciting 

mercial interests; inci- J enthusiasm, and did not 

dentally it had trans- > J l)revent it from exciting 

formed the House of " ' t lie determined opposition 

Lords into a conserva- ■^ 1 % of the anti - democratic 

tive organisation. But its 1 V . j l ' . i section of the Liberal 

high franchise had still _ . . ])arty who formed the 

completely excluded the liistoric “ Cave of Adul- 

labouring classes from the lam.” The Adullamites, 

electorate. For a time, Robert browning in conjunction with the 

those classes had shown e?a! Brt'„irg%*JrTci.eTo,;r me« Conservatives, all but 

signs of a tendency to poetic thought of enduring value, his crown- defeated the Bill oil the 
believe that the vote ap^3eaUnr?J»^”8(Si’.^ in“isf6!''he\?a°r?i'ed second reading ; when 
would be a panacea for Elizabeth Barrett, also a poet of genius, they Carried an amend- 
all ills, but the wave of industrial pro- ment against the Government in Com- 

sperity which attended the repeal of the mittco. the Ministry resigned. For the 

Corn Laws, and the developrhent of Free third time the Conservatives took office, 

Trade, removed the more pressing incite- with Lord Derby as their chief and Disraeli 

ments to the demand for political power; as their leader, while the party itself formed 
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a minority m the House of Commons. 
The defeat of the Liberal Bill loused a 
fervour in the country which had not 
attended its introduction A mass meet- 
ing in favour of reform was shut out of 
Hyde Park, whereupon the mob broke 
down the railings, thereby convincing 
most of those who had hitherto been 
'Pk » f incredulous that the demand 
TheKeform the franchise was not a 

Carried demagogic figment The 

* impression thus produced was 
confirmed by a series of demonstrations 
during the latter part of 1866, and a Re- 
form Bill was announced as a part of 
Disraeli’s programme for 1867 

His first intention of proceeding by 
resolution — that is, by obtaining the 
assent of the House to a series of principles 
on which the actual Bill was then to be 
constructed — ^was abandoned , the Cabinet 
was split on the moderate Bill which 
Disraeli then proposed to introduce, and 
the secession of Lord Cranborne (after- 
wards Loid Salisbury) and others decided 
Disraeli to adopt a much more audacious 
scheme which would capture support from 
the Opposition He had hoped to be 
able to introduce sundry ‘‘ fancy fran- 
chises,” and other securities to prevent a 
complete subversion of the balance of 
political power, but it soon became clear 
that if the Bill was to pass the Govern- 
ment would have to accede with very little 
reservation to the amendments demanded 
by the Liberals The lesult was that in 
the boroughs the franchise was granted 
to all householders and to ten-pound 
lodgers, with a twelve-pound occupation 
franchise in the counties , the ” fancy 
franchises ” disappeared The Act, in- 
deed, went very much further than the 
Liberal leaders had proposed to go in their 
own Bill , it definitely transformed the 
House of Commons into a democratic 
body, though the change had still to be 
completed by the assimilation of the 
^ county franchise to that of the 
the Hei ht boroughs 1 he same year was 
A . rendered notable m the colonial 

rower Empire by the 

British North America Act, which even- 
tually united the British Colonies in 
North America, with the exception of 
Newfoundland, m the federation which 
bears the name of the Dominion of 
Canada. The conduct of King Theodore 
of Abyssinia, who thought himself justified 
in seizing a number of British subjects, 
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confining them at Magdala, and refusing 
to pay any attention to representations 
demanding their liberation, necessitated 
the completely successful Abyssinian ex- 
pedition, under the command of Lord 
Napier, in the spring of the following 
year, 1868 By this time Lord Derby had 
withdrawn, leaving Disraeli, long the actual 
chief of the party, as it^ avowed head 
Renewed Fenian disturbances empha- 
sised the unsatisfactory condition of Ire- 
land, which was destined to occupy an 
exceedingly prominent position m the 
domestic politics of the succeeding period 
In June it was clear that the Ministry was 
practically powerless m the face of the 
Opposition, and in the autumn Disraeli 
appealed to the new electorate The result 
was that the first democratic Parliament 
of the United Kingdom returned the 
Liberals to power under Gladstone’s 
leadership, with a decisive majority In 
English history the inauguration of de- 
mociacy forms an epoch, which we must 
respect for clearness sake as a dividing 
line , but as the dividing line in Conti- 
nental history is drawn by the German 
I overthrow of France and the 

I **^ii^*^* ^ t establishment of the German 

int«iiect«ai ^ ^ Prussian 

Movements , ^ , , 

hegemony, we may here note 

that Great Britain abstained from taking 
any active part m those important events 
Industrial movements are dealt with in 
a separate section But m the intellec- 
tual movement of the period now under 
review we have to note the succession to 
Wordsworth as Poet Laureate of Alfred 
Tennyson, who held his supreme position 
unchallenged for the rest of his life, save 
m the eyes of those who recognised a 
still mightier genius in Robert Browning, 
whose crowning achievement, the ” Ring 
and the Book,” appeared in 1869 But 
the world at large was more deeply affected 
by another influence which had its birth 
in England Simultaneously, Charles 
Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace de- 
veloped their conception, which will al- 
ways be associated with the name of the 
former, of the evolution of species That 
conception filled the minds of the orthodox 
with alarm, and called for an almost 
fundamental readjustment of ideas on the 
relations between ” Nature, Man, and 
God,” which a later generation has found 
to be in nowise subversive of the essential 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Arthur D. Innes 




TURKEY AFTER THE CRIMEAN WAR 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE EASTERN QUESTION 

'"FHE year of revolutions, 1848, which placesbeing reserved expressly to the Sultan 
* shook Western Europe with its con- in 1558. The title was further confirmed by 
ceptions of freedom, had left Turkey almost the capitulations of France with the Sul- 
untouched. Shekib Effendi held a formal tans in 1535, 1621, 1629, and 1740. Violent 
conference with Pope Pius IX., in outbreaks of jealousy took place between 
Rome in 1848, under commission from the the Armenians, .Greeks, and Catholics 
Sultan, who would have been glad to xk h 1 concerning these marks of 
hand over to the Pope the protectorate c * 1 k ^ favour and especially concern- 

of the Catholics in the East ; the Holy . ing the possession of the Holy 

Father had sent out the Archbishop ispu e gq-j^lchre. In 1808 the Greeks, 

Ferrieri with an appeal to the Oriental after the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
communities, which, however, did not end had been destroyed by fire, actually 

in that union which the Porte and the reduced the tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon 

Pope had hoped for. and Baldwin to ruins. The Greeks, 

The revolt of the Boyars and of the aided by Russian money, restored the 
Polish fugitives in Moldavia and Wallachia Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; mean- 
speedily resulted in the strengthening while the Latins, whose zeal was sup- 
of the hospodar Michael Sturdza, and ported by France, gained possession of 
in the appointment of Kantakuzen in two chapels in 1820. 
place of Bibeskos. The Hungarian rising. In the year 1850 the Pope and the 
on which the Porte had staked its hopes Catholic Patriarch of Jerusalem applied 
for the infliction of a blow on Austria, first to France, and joined France in a 
Prot ct r» nothing, on the capitu- further application to the Porte, to secure 

oMhe lation of Vilagos. On the other protection against the Greeks. Fear of 
Catholics Sultan, encouraged Russia induced the Porte to decide almost 

by the presence of a British entirely in favour of the Greeks, and the 
fleet in the Dardanelles, declined to only concession made to the Catholics was 
hand over the Hungarian fugitives. the joint use of a church door in Bethlehem. 

Austria and Hungary thereupon In the realm of the blind the one-eyed 
avenged themselves by taking advantage man is king ; above the reactionary 
of a claim for damages which France had governments rose the “ saviour of order/’ 
now set up. Two parties, the Catholics who had been carried to the throne of 
and the Greeks, were quarrelling about the France by the Revolution. The presiden- 
Holy Places in Palestine. The powers tial chair, which had gained security and 
protecting the Catholics were invariably permanence from the coup d’etat of 
France or the Pope, while the Greeks had December 2nd, 1851, was made a new 
been under a Russian protectorate since imperial throne within the space of a year 
1720. It was to deliver these Holy by the adroit and not wholly untalented 
Places from the hands of the Moslems heir to the great name of Bona- 

.that the Crusades had been undertaken. in On January I4lh, 1852, 

Saladin had permitted the Latin clergy he had brought out a constitu- 

to perform service in the Church of the tion to give France a breathing 

Holy Sepulchre in 1187, while Robert of space, exhausted as she was by the pas- 
Anjou had purchased the Holy Places sionate struggle for freedom, and to soothe 
from the caliph in 1342. the extravagance of her imaginings. But 

After the conquest of the Holy City by this constitution needed a monarchy to 
Sultan Selim, 1517, the Georgians secured complete it. The basis of a national im- 
part of Golgotha, all the other remaining perial government was there in detail : a 
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legislative body elected by national suff- 
rage ; a senate to guarantee the constitu- 
tional legality of legislation ; an appeal 
to the people " on every pro|)osal which 
could be construed as an alteration of the 
constitution ; a strong and wise executive 
to conduct state business, 
Napoleon III. resolutions ’’were 

mperor examined in camera, under- 

o rance taking the i)reparation and 

execution of everything which could con- 
duce to the welfare of the people. 

The twelve million francs which 
the energetic senate had voted as the 
president’s yearly income might equally 
well be applied to the maintenance 
of an emperor. When the question was 
brought forward, the country replied with 
7,840,000 votes in the 
affirmative, while 254,000 
dissentients ajipeared 
merely as a ])rol('st on be- I ' ; 
half of the right of indepen- 
dent judgment. On Decern- 
ber 2nd, 1852, Napoleon HI. | ; 

was added to the numl)er | 
of crowned heads in Europe | 
as Emperor of France by ; 
the grace of God and the | 
will of the people. No ' 

Power attempted to refuse 
recognition of his position. 

The democratic origin of 
the new ruler wns forgotten 
in view of his services in 
the struggle against the 
Revolution, and in view prince w 



pleasing the Parisians, but also of 
fixing their attention and of raising 
their spirits by a never-ending serie^ 
of fresh devices. No woman was evetf 
better fitted to be a queen of fashion, 
and fashion has always been venerated 
as a goddess by the French. 

Nothing but a brilliant foreign policy^ 
was now lacking to secure the permanence 
of the Second Empire. It was not enough 
that Napoleon should be tolerated by his 
fellow sovereigns ; prestige was essential 
to him. There was no surer road to the 
hearts of his subjects than that of making 
liimsclf a power whose favour the other 
states of Europe would be ready to solicit. 
For this end it would have been the most 
natural policy to interest himself in the 
affairs of Italy, considering 
that he had old connections 
, > with the Carbonari, with 

Mazzini, and with Gari- 
: baldi. But it so happened 
V ’ lhat the Tsar Nicholas was 
M j obliging enough at this 

juncture to furnish the heir 
oi Bonaparte with a 
])lausible pretext for inter- 
Icring in the affairs of 
Eastern Europe. Napoleon 
III. cannot be regarded as 
primarily responsible for 
the differences which arose 
in 1853 Vjetween Britain 
and Russia. But there can 
l)e no doul)t that he seized 
JSCHiKOFF the opportunity afforded 


Revolution, and in view prince menschikoff the opportunity afforded 
also of the respect he had He wa.s in charge of the Russian forces py quarrel of these 

shown for considerations of two Powers and hurried 

religion and armed foice. topoi, but. in consequence of illness, he the British Government into 
Unfortunately the new was recalled in 1^55 and died in is(59. an aggressive line of policy 


monarch could not gain time to con- 
vince other Powers of his equality with 
themselves. The old reigning houses were 
not as yet sufficiently intimate with him 
to seek a permanent union through a 
marriage alliance ; yet he was bound to 
give France and himself an heir, for a 
throne without heirs speedily becomes 
uninteresting. Born on April 20th, 1808, 
he was nearly forty-five years of age, and 
dared not risk the failure of a courtship 
which might expose him to the general 
sympathy or ridicule. Without delay he 
therefore married, on January 29th, 1853, 
the beautiful Countess Eugenie of Teba, 
of the noble Spanish House of Guzman, 
who was then twenty-six years of age. 
She was eminently capable, not only of 
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which, however welcome to the electorates 
of British constituencies was viewed with 
misgiving by many British statesmen, and 
was destined to be of little advantage to 
any ])ower but the Second Empire. 

The Tsar Nicholas had for a long time 
past regarded tlie partition of the ITirkish 
Empire in favour of Russia as a step for 

_ , which the European situation 

The Tsar s ^ i 

Schemes Britain and 

on Turkey were the Powers whose 

interests were most obviously 
threatened by such a scheme. But he 
thought that Austria could be disre- 
garded if the assent of Britain was 
secured ; and as early as 1844 he had 
sounded the British Government, suggest- 
ing that, in the event of partition, an 
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understanding between that Power and was increased by the annoyance which 

Russia might be formulated with equal Napoleon felt at the arrogant demeanour 

advantage to both. His overtures had of the Russian court towards himself, 

met with no definite rcj)ly ; but he appears But Napoleon, busied as he was at 
to have assumed that Britain would not the moment with preparing for the 

stand in liis way. It \\a,s not till 1854, re-establishment f)f the cmpiia', could not 



alford to push his 
resistance to ex- 
tremes, and it 
would liave been 
the wisest course 
for Nicholas to 
make sure of the 
prey which he had 
in view by occupy- 
ing the Danube 
principalities in 
force, before 
Austria and Prus- 
sia had finished 
quarrelling over 
the question of 
federal reforms. 
The fact was that 
t he development 
of his plans was 
checked for a 
moment by the 
unexpected sub- 
inissiveness of the 
Sublime Porte, 
when it agreed to 
guarantee the 
Greek Christians 
of the Holy Land 
in the possession of 
the coveted privi- 
leges. New pre- 
texts for aggres- 
sion were, how- 
cvi‘!\ very easily 
discovered; and 
on May nth, 1853, 
Prince Menschikofi 
despatched an ulti- 
matum, demand- 
ing for Russia a 
protectorate over 
the fourteen 
millions of Greek 
Christians who in- 


THE SHRINE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERUSALEM habited the varioUS 
In 1808 the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, one of the shrines which the n n lor 

Crusaders had endeavoured to wrest from the hands of the Mohammedans, was destroyed cuuiiLiiCis u 11 u. c i 
by fire, and the Greeks, with the aid of Russian money, had the sanctuary restored. Turkish I'ulc. Cub- 


however, that, feeling secure from further mission to such a demand was equivalent 
insurrections in Poland, he unmasked his to accepting a partition of the Turkish 

batteries against the Vovio. The tcm])la- dominions l^dween Russia and the Sultan, 

tion to reassert the Fitiuh ])rotccloratc IGtn witliout allies the Sultan might be 

over the Latin Christians of the Last cxj)cctcd to make a stand ; and allies were 
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forthcoming. Though Napoleon had been the restoration of the rights of Russia.*' 

first in the field against Russia, it was Unprepared as he was, he had every 

from Great Britain that Abd ul-Mejid prospect of success if he could secure the 

now received the strongest encourage- co-operation of Austria. Had these two 

ment. Some months before the ultima- Powers agreed to deliver a joint attack 

turn Nicholas had con- upon Turkey, inducint? 

fessed his cherished object 
to the British ambassa- 
dor ; and though the 
shock of this disclosure 
had been tempered by a 
proposal that Britain 
should take Egypt and 
Crete as her share of the 
spoil, the British Govern- 
ment was clear that, in 
one way or another, the 
integrity of the Turkish 
Empire must be secured. 

Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, the British 
representative at Con- 
stantinople, advised that 
no concession whatever 
should be made to Russia. 

The advice was taken. 

Although the Tsar had 
probably not counted 
upon war as a serious 

probability, nothing now the suppression of the 

remained but to face the Hungarian rebellion. No 

consequences of his pre- ^he throne of Russia on March 2nd, 1855 . advance was made on his 



upon Turkey, inducing 
Prussia, by means of 
suitable concessions, to 
protect their rear, the 
fleets of the Western 
Powers could not have 
saved Constantinople, 
and their armies would 
certainly not have ven- 
tured to take the field 
against the combined 
.forces of the two Eastern 
cmj)crors. But the Tsar 
o\ ( rniti'(l his own powers 
and underrated the 
(Mpai'ity of the Sultan for 
I t' sis t a nee. All that 
X icholas desired from 
Austria was neutrality ; 
and this he thought that 
he might confidently 
expect after the signal 
service which Russian 
armies had rendered in 
the suppression of the 
Hungarian rebellion. No 
advance was made on his 


remained but to face the Hungarian rebellion. No 

The son of Tsar Nicholas I., he succeeded to , i u- 

consequences of his pre- ^he throne of Russia on March 2nd, 1855 . advance was made on his 
cipitation, to recall his The emancipation of 23,000,000 serfs in 18(51, part towai'ds an under- 
ambassador, and to send chiefly due to the Tsar’s own efforts, was ihe standing with Austria 
his troops into the Danube the two Western 


principalities. They were invaded on July 
2nd, 1853, the Tsar protesting “ that it 
was not his intention to commence war, 
but to have such security as would ensiin' 


Powers had appeared on the scene. This 
happened immediately after the Black 
Sea squadron of the Turkish fleet had 
l)cen dcslro\*cd in the harbour of Sinope 



VIEW OF KARS FROM THE EAST, SHOWING THE FORTRESS, ABOUT THE YEAR I810 
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Admiral Nakimoff on November 30th, 1853 stage, with France and Britain acting on 
The allied French and British fleets had the offensive in order to provide for the 
been in the Bosphorus for a month past peace of the future by crippling Russian 

with the object of protecting Constanti- power in the East, it might have been 

nople ; now, at the suggestion of Napoleon, expected that Austria would go on as she 

they entered the Black Sea in January, had begun But at this point a fifth 

1854. At this juncture Pnnce Orloff was power made its influence felt in the already 

despatched to Vienna, without authority complicated situation Frederic William 

. , to offer any concessions, but IV. did not go to the lengths advised by 

» k * merely to appeal to Austrian Bismarck, who proposed that Prussia 
lo Russia ^^titude It would have needed should restore peace by concentrating an 
a statesman of unusual penetra- army on the Silesian frontier, and threaten- 
tion to grasp the fact that Austrian in- mg to attack whichever of the two neigh- 
terests would really be served by a friendly bourmg empires should refuse a peaceful 
response to this dilatory and unskilfully settlement But the King of Prussia was 
managed application , and such a states- by no means inclined to make capital out 
man was not to be found at the Hofburg of Russian necessities, and turned a deaf 

Schwarzenberg had died very suddenly on ear to the suggestions of Austria for an 

April 5th, 1852, and his mantle had fallen armed coalition against the Tsar The 
upon the shoulders of Count Buol, who result was that Austria, though she con- 
had no qualifications for his responsible eluded, in December, 1854, offensive 
position beyond rigid orthodoxy and alliance with France and Britain, did not 
some small experience acquired m a take part in the Crimean War, the opera- 
subordinate capacity during the brief tions of which have already been described 
ministry of Schwarzenberg Buol con- The Tsar Nicholas died, worn out with 
firmed his master, Francis Joseph, in the chagnn and anxiety, on March 2nd, 1855 
erroneous idea that the interests of His policy had cost Russia a loss which 
Austria and Russia m the East were dia- d th f officially calculated at 

metrically opposed Accordingly, Prince Generals 

Orloff was rebuffed, and Austria sup- January and February " had 

ported a demand for the evacuation of treated him even more severely 

the Danubian principalities issued by the than the allied force which he had expected 
Western Powers on February 27th, 1854 them to annihilate Negotiations were 
France and Britain were encouraged opened by his son Alexander II , who 
by this measure of Austrian support declined, however, to limit the Russian 
to conclude a defensive treaty with fleet m the Black Sea The allies, there- 
the Sultan on March 12th and to fore, proceeded with the attack upon 

declare war on Russia on March 27th In Sebastopol , and after a third unsuccessful 

the first stages of hostilities they had the attack upon their position in the battle of 
support of the Austrian forces Austria the Tchernaya, August i6th, 1855, the 

accepted from Turkey a formal commis- Russians were compelled, by a fearful 

sion to hold the Danube principalities cannonade and the loss of the Malakoff, 
during the course jof the war, and co- September 8th, which was stormed by 
operated with a Turkish army m compelling the French m the face of an appalling fire, 
the Russian troops to withdraw And on to evacuate the city The capture of the 
August 8th, Austria joined with France Armenian fortress of Kars by General 
and Britain m demanding that Russia Muravieff m November enabled the Rus- 
Rutsia Re'eets abandon her protec- sians to claim more moderate terms of 

tKe*Deaian^(ds * Servia and the peace than would otherwise have been 

of*the* Powers ^3-nubian principalities, possible. On February 6th, 1856, a 
should allow free navigation congress opened at Pans to settle the 
of the Danube, should submit to a re- Eastern question, and peace was signed 
vision of the “ Convention of the Straits” on March 30th of the same year 
of July, 1841, in the interests of the By the terms of the Peace of Pans, the 
balance of power, and should renounce Black Sea was declared neutral and open 

the claim to a protectorate over the to the merchant ships of every nation 
Greek Christians of the Turkish dominions It was to be closed against the warships of 
When these demands were rejected by all nations, except that Russia and Turkey 
Russia, and the war passed into its second were permitted to equip not more than 
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ten light vessels apiece for coastguard 
service, and that any state interested in 
the navigation of the Danube might 
station two light vessels at the mouth of 
that river. 1'he integrity of Turkey was 
guaranteed by the l\)wers, all of whom 
renounced the right of iiittn- 
fering in the internal affairs 
of that state, nothing beyond 
certain promises of reforms 
being demanded from the 
Sultan in return for these 
favours. For the regulation 
of the navigation of the 
Danube a standing commis- 
sion of the interested Powers 
was appointed. Moldavia and 
Wallachia were left in depend- 
ence on the Sultan, but with 
complete autonomy so far as 
their internal administration 
was concerned. They were 
to pay a tidbute, and their 
foreign relations were to be 
controlled by the 
Moldavia recovered that part 
of Bessarabia which had been taken 
from her by Russia, and in this way the 
latter Power was pushed back from the 
Danube. 

In Asia Minor the action of France and 
England restored the frontier to the status 
quo ante. Turkey, henceforward received 
into the concert of Europe, promised further 


been made since these paper promises, it 
is due not to the imperial firman but to 
the increase of international communica- 
tion, which brought the light of civilisation 
to the very interior of Asia. In 1851 the 
first railway was built from Alexandria to 


Suez, by way of Cairo ; shortly afterwards 
the Suez Canal was begun. In Turkey 
itself new roads were built, harbours 
constructed, the postal service improved, 
and telegraph lines erected, i's{)i:cicilly 
after the events in Jidda and Lebanon 
” " ” in 1858-1860. The dark 

side of this onwaid movc'- 
ment was tlie shatti'ied 
I'ondition of the finances. 
The financial embarrass- 
ments of the Porte had 
been steadily increasing since 
1848. At that dat(‘ tlua e was 
no foreign national debt ; 
there were about 200 millions 
of small coin in circulation, 
with an intrinsic value of 23 1 
per cent, of their face value. 
There was a large amount of 
uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable paper money, covered 
by no reserve in bullion, and 
there were heavy arrears in 
the way of salaries and army 
payments. During the 
Crimean War, apart from an enormous 
debt at home, a loan of £7,000,000 
had been secured in England. Three 
further loans were effected in 1858, 
i860, and 1861. Expenditure rose, in 
consequence of the high rate of inte- 
rest, to £14,000,000 annually, while the 
revenue amounted to £9,000,000 only. 

In 1861 the 
Unancial strain 
wrought about a 
:ommercial 
:risis; an attempt 
vas made to 
lu et the danger 
)\^ the issue of 
[,250 millions of 
piastres in paper 
n o n e y, with 
forced circula- 
don. While 
: h e o ]) p e r 
:)fficials, bank 
managers, and 
contractors, such 
Langi and- 
Dumonceau, 
Eugene Bontoux, and Moritz Hirsch were 
growing rich, the provinces were im- 
poverished by the weight of taxation 
and the unnecessary severity with which 
the taxes were collected. The concert of 
Europe had guaranteed the first state loan. 



MILOS OBRENOVITCH 
Prince of Servia, he was driven out 
by a revolution in 1831), but was 
subsequently recalled, and after his 
Porte, death, in ISOO, his son Michael 
was acknowledged by the Porte. 


reforms in the 
Hatti - humayun 
of February 
i8th, 1856, and 
reaffirmed t h c 
civic equality of 
all her subjects. 
The “ hat ” was 
received \vil1i 
equal reluctance 
by both Otto- 
mans and Chris- 
tians. Only since 
1867 have 
foreigners been 
able to secure 
a footing in 
Turkey. If any 
advance has 



ABD UL-AZIZ ALI PASHA 

Becoming sultan on the death of his brother, Abd ul-Mejid, in ISOl, 
Abd ul-Aziz found himself confronted by difficult tasks, and for ten 
years was guided by two very distinguished men, Fuad and Ali Pasha. 


as 
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Rise to 
Prosperity 


Hence in 1882 originated the international 
administration of the Turkish public 
debt ; and this became the basis of the 
claim for a general supervision of Turkish 
affairs by West-wn Europe, which was 
afterwards advanced in the case of 
Armenia and Crete. 

The Porte was thus unable to prevent 
the appointment of Colonel Alexander 
_ . , Johann Cusa, at the instance of 

Roum&nia s Prince of Moldavia 

on January 2gth and of Walla- 
chia on February 17th ; the 
])ersonal bond of union thus established 
between these vassal states resulted in 
their actual union as Roiimania in 1861. 
Cusa’s despotic rule was overthrown on 
February 22nd, 1866, and under the new 
prince, Charles of Hohenzollern, the 
country enjoyed a rapid rise to prosperity, 
although the political in- 
capacity of the people, 
the licence granted by 
the constitution, and the 
immorality of the upper 
classes did not conduce 
to general order. In Ser- 
via the Sultan’s creature, 

Alexander Karageorge- 
vitch, w'as forced to abdi- 
cate on December 21st- 
22nd, 1858, the family of 
Obrenovitch was recalled, 
and after the death of Milos 
at the age of eighty, on 
vSept ember 26th, i860, 

Michael Obrenovitch II. 
was elected and 
ledgedby the Porte. Under 
the revolutionary and 
literary gov^ernment of the 
" youth,” Servia became 
Panslavonic movements, hostile to Hun- 
gary, which spread to the soil of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and even endangered 
the absolute monarchy of Michael. 

On March 6th, 1867, the last Turkish 
troops were withdrawn from Servian soil, 
in accordance with the a.greements of Sep- 
tember 4th, 1862, and March 3rd, 1867. 
After the murder of the prince, on June 
loth, 1868, the Skupshtina appointed the 
last surviving Obrenovitch, Prince Milan, 
then fourteen years of age, and passed the 
new constitution on June 29th, 1869. 
An additional consequence was that 
Turkey became again involved in disputes 
with the Western Powers ; in 1858 the 
occasion was the murder of the British 
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and French consuls at Jidda, in Arabia, 
and in i860 the atrocities of the Druses 
against the Christians in Lebanon and 
Damascus. To anticipate the interference 
of the Powers, the Grand Vizir, Fuad 
Pasha, one of the greatest statesmen that 
Turkey has produced in the nineteenth 
century, was sent to the spot with un- 
limited powers ; but it was not until a 
French army of occupation appeared that 
the leaders in high places were brought 
to punishment, and the province of 
Lebanon was placed under a Christian 
governor. The chief service performed by 
Fuad was that of introducing the vilayet 
constitution, the division of the Ottoman 
Empire into sanjaks and kasas, by which 
means he had already produced great 
effects on the Danube provinces. Had it 
not been for the opposition of the whole 
company of the Old Turks, 
the imams, mollas, miite- 
velis, hojas, the dervishes, 
and softas, in the mosques, 
the schools, the monasteries, 
and also the coffee-houses, 
he would possibly have 
succeeded in cleansing the 
great Augean stable of 
Arabic slothfulness. 

Upon the death of Abd 
ul-Mejid, on June 26th, 
1861, his brother, the new 
ruler, Abd ul-Aziz, 1861- 
1876, was confronted by 
difficult tasks, and the ques- 
tion arose as to his capacity 


GEORGE I. OF GREECE 

, The despotic rule of King Otto led to ^ ' 

acknow- his deoosition, and in ISOJi a new king lOr dealing With them. 1 he 
was eWen in the person of George o•r^^^n.r.n+^lrorl AKrl nl-Moiirl 
I., a son of the King of Denmark. 


” Omladina,” 
the scene of 


good-natured Abd ul-Mejid 
i-roin an early photograph had generally allowed his 

Grand Vizirs to govern on his behalf, but 
after 1858, when the royal privy exchequer 
had been declared bankrupt, he relapsed 
into indolence and weak sensuality. Not- 
withstanding the shattered state of the 
empire, his brother and successor, Abd ul- 
Aziz, promised a government of 
peace, of retrenchment, and 
reform. To the remote observer 


Programme 
of the 

New Sultan 


‘ he appeared a character of 
proved strength, in the prime of life, and 
inspired with a high enthusiasm for his lofty 
calling. All these advantages, however, 
were paralysed by the criminal manner in 
which his education had been neglected. 
The ruler of almost forty millions of subjects 
was, at that time, scarcely able to write a 
couple of lines in his own language. The 
result was the failure of his first attempts 
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to bring some order into the administra- 
tion and the finances, a failure which 
greatly discouraged him Until 1871 he 
allowed himself to be guided by these two 
distinguished men, Fuad and Ah Pasha, 
at the same time his want of firmness and 
insight, his nervous excitability, which 
often made him unaccountable for his 
actions, and his senseless and continually 
increasing extravagance led him, not only 
to the arms of Ignat leff, “ the father of 
lies,” but also to his own destruction 
In the commeicial treaties of 1861-1862 
gunpowder, salt, and tobacco had been 
excepted from the general 1 emission of 
duties The salt tax, which was shortly 
aftei wards revived, was a lamentable 
mistake Sheep farmers suffered teriibly 
under it, for the lack of salt produced 
fresh epidemics every year among the 
flocks and destroyed the woollen trade and 
the manufacture of carpets The culture of 
the olive and tobacco also suffered under 
the new imposts, while internal trade was 
hindeied by octroi duties of every kind 
. ^ To these difficulties military 

and political complications 
of Greece weie added Especially dan- 
gerous was the revolt in Crete, 
in the spring of 1866 , in 1863 Gieece had 
expelled the Bavarian prince and chosen 
a new king, Geoige I , foimerly Prince 
Wilhelm of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glucksburg, and had received the 
seven Ionian Islands from England in 1864 , 
she now supported her Cretan brotheis 
and co-religionists with money, armies, 
troops, and ships, notwithstanding the 
deplorable condition of her own finances 
Only when an ultimatum had been sent 
to Greece did the Porte succeed in crushing 
this costly revolt under pressure fiom 
a conference of the Powers m 1869 
Meanwhile, Ismail Pasha of Egypt had 
received, in 1866 and 1867, the title of 
“Khedive” and the light to the direct 
succession Undisturbed by English 
jealousy, the “ viceroy ” continued the 
projects of his predecessor, especially the 
construction of the Suez Canal, which had 
been begun by Lesseps , he increased his 
army, built warships, appointed his own 
Minister of Foreign A^Eairs m the person 
of the Armenian Nubar Pasha travelled in 


Europe, and invited the courts of several 
states to a brilliant opening of the canal 
in i86g , by means of a peisonal visit to 
Constantinople, by large presents and an 
increase of tribute, he further seemed in 
1873 the sovereignty which he had assumed 
In the summer of 1867 the Sultan 
appealed in Western Europe accompanied 
TK G a occa- 

Tour of^*'** Ottoman history that 

the Sultaft ^ sultan had passed the fron- 
tiers of his empire, not for the 
purpose of making conquests, but to secure 
the favour of his allies He had already 
visited the *Khcdive in Egypt in 1863 
Now he saw the World’s Exhibition at 
Pans, and that of London in June, 1863 
On July 24th he paid his inspects to the 
King and Queen of Prussia at Coblcntz 
and leturned to Constantinople by way of 
Vienna on August 7th The success of Fuad 
Pasha in inducing his master to take this 
step was a masterpiece of diplomacy 
and patriotism , unfortunately, the 
journey, which had cost enormous sums, 
did not produce the hoped-for lesults 
On February iith, i86g, Fuad died, as 
also did his noble friend and rival, Ah, on 
Septembei 6th, 1871 , theieupon, simul- 
taneously with the fall of the Second Em- 
pire, Ottoman politics cnteied upon that 
path which for Napoleon III began before 
the walls of Sebastopol and ended at 
Sedan In place of the influence of the 
Western Powers the eagles of Russia and 
Prussia weie henceforward victorious on 
tne Bosphorus Upon his death-bed Fuad 
had written fiom Nizza on January 3rd, 
1869, to Sultan Abd ul-Aziz “ The rapid 
advance of 0111 neighbouis and the 
incredible mistakes of our foiefatheis 
have brought us into a dangeious position , 
n tu u A if the till eatening collision IS to 


Warning of With ^lie iiast and lead 

your people in tiesh paths 
The committee of officials which tiavelled 
through the provinces of the empue 111 
1864 expiessed this thought even moie 
bluntly “ The officials grow rich upon 
the taxes, while the people suffer, working 
like slaves imdei the whip The income 
of the taxes is divided among the officials 
instead of flowing into the state exchequer ” 


be avoided, your Majesty must 






THE SECOND EMPIRE OF FRANCE 

THE ASCENDANCY OF NAPOLEON III. 
AND THE WANING OF HIS STAR 


pOR a short time, the diplomatic results 
^ of the Crimean war made Napoleon 
HI. appear to be the most powerful ruler 
in Europe ; and he took upon himself 
the part of a second Metternich. He con- 
cealed his actual position and succeeded 
in inspiring Europe with a wholly un- 
founded belief in the strength of his 
country and himself. The World’s Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, and the congress which im- 
mediately followed, restored Paris to her 
former prestige as the centre of Europe. 
Pilgritns flocked to the city of pleasure 
and good taste, upon the adornment of 
which the Prefect of the Seine, Georges 
Eugene Haussmann, was permitted to 
expend £4,000,000 per annum. 

The sound governmental principle laid 
down by the first Napoleon, of keeping 
the fourth estate contented by high wages, 
and thus securing its good behaviour and 
, , silent approval of an absolute 

GrcatcsT * nionarchy, was followed with 
^ - entire success for the moment 

in the restored empire. 
However, Napoleon III., like Metternich, 
was penetrated with the conviction that the 
ruler must of necessity be absolute. His 
greatest mistake consisted in the fact that 
he refrained from giving a material content 
to the constitutional forms under which 
his government was established. By this 
means he might have united to himself 
that section of the population which is not 
subject to the influence of caprice. 

The “legislative body” should have 
been made representative, and should have 
been given control of the finances and 
the right of initiating legislative proposals. 
Such a change would have been far more 
profitable to the heir who was born to 
the emperor on March i6th, 1856, than the 
illusory refinements which gained Hie 
Second Empire the exaggerated approba- 
tion of all the useless epicures in existence. 
Russia seemed to have been reduced to 


impotency for a long time to come, and 
her power to be now inferior to that of 
Turkey. She proceeded to accommodate 
herself to the changed conditions. Alex- 
ander II. assured his subjects that the 
war begun by his father had improved and 
secured the position of Christianity in 
Russia East, and proceeded with 

magnificent dispassionateness to 
the War overtures to the French 

ruler, who had just given him so 
severe a lesson. The Russian politicians 
were correct in their opinion that Napoleon 
was relieved to have come so well out 
of his enterprises in the East, and that 
they need fear no immediate disturbance 
from that quarter. 

Napoleon HI. showed himself worthy 
of this confidence. With real diplomacy 
he met Russia half way, respected her 
desires whenever he could do so, and 
received a tacit assurance that Russia 
would place no obstacle in the way of his 
designs against any other Power. Though 
Austria had not fired a shot against 
the Russian troops, she proved far less 
accommodating than France, whose troops 
had triumphantly entered Sebastopol. 
Austria had declined to repay the help 
given her in Hungary ; she had also 
appeared as a rival in the Balkans, and 
had only been restrained by Prussia from 
dealing Russia a fatal blow. Thus Austiia’s 
weakness would imply Russia’s strength, 
and would enable her the more easily 
. to pursue her Eastern policy, 
^jossia Pi-ussia had fallen so low that 

the Dust interference was to be feared 
from her in the event of any 
great European complication, though there 
was no immediate apprehension of any 
such difficulty. In a fit of mental weak- 
ness which foreshadowed his ultimate 
colla])so, Frederic William IV. had con- 
centrated his thoughts upon the possi- 
bility of recovering his principality of 
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Neuenberg. Success was denied him. 
After the ill-timed attempt at revolution, 
set on foot by the Prussian i)arty in that 
]>rovince on September 3rd, i85(), he was 
forced to renounce definitely all claim to 
the province on May 26th, 1857. 
that the princi])ality was of 
no value to Prussia di I not ^ 
remove the impression that 
the German state had again 
suffered a defeat. Napoleon 
was one of the few statesmen 
who estimated the power of 
Prussia at a higher rate than 
did the majority of his con- 
temporaries ; in a conversation 
with Bismarck in March, 1857, 
he had already secured 
Prussia’s neutrality in the 
event of a war in Italy, and 
had brought forward ])roposals 
of more importance than the 



was now necessary to apply the second 
fundamental principle of the Bonapartist 
rulers, to avoid any thorough investigation 
of internal difficulties by turning attention 
to foreign affairs, by assuming a command- 
ing position among the Great Powers, and 
by acquiring military fame 
when possible. Polignac had 
already made a similar at- 
tempt. He had failed through 
want of adroitness ; the 
capture of Algiers came too 
late to prevent the July 
Revolution. Napoleon did 
not propose to fail thus, and 
for once, at least, his at- 
tempt proved successful. 
Naturally the methods by 
which Ministers had begun 
war under the “ old regime” 
were impossible for a popular 
emperor. Moreover, N apoleon 


union. ^ libera°«atLnfan.’h°”lL>nred Wa.S nO SOldiCf ; Jie COuld 


programme of the 

With the incorporation of strenuously for the restoration of not merely wave his sword, 

Italian nationality, and at last, lus great Uncle, and 

announce to Europe that 
this or that dynasty must 


Hanover and Holstein a 
northern sea-power was to 
be founded strong enough, in 
alliance with France, to oppose England. 
All that he asked in return was a ” small 
delimitation ” of the Rhine frontier ; this, 
naturally, was not to affect the left bank, 
the possession of which would oblige Franco 
to extend her territory and would rouse a 
new coalition against her. Bismarck 

declined to consider any 
further projects in this 
direction, and sought to ex- 
tract an undertaking from the 
emperor that Prussia should 
not be involved in any great 
jiolitical combination. Great 
Britain’s resources were 
strained to the utmost by 
conflicts with Persia and 
China, and by the outbreak of 
the Indian Mutiny, and she 
needed not only the goodwill 
but the friendly offices of 
France. For these reasons 


in 1861 , he witnessed the sum- 
moning of an Italian Parliament. 




be deposed. Principles must be followed 
out, modern ideas must be made trium- 
phant ; at the least, the subject nation 
must be made to believe that the individual 
was merely the implement of the great 
forces of activity latent in peoples. He 
had turned constitutionalism to excellent 
account ; the struggles of the 
Liberal paity to obtain a 
share in the government had 
ended by raising him to the 
throne. Another idea with 
which modern Europe was 
fully jX'uetrated, that of 
nationality, might now be 
exploitial by an adroit states* 
man. Napoleon neither ex- 
aggerated nor underestimated 
its potency ; only he had not 
realised how deeply it was 
rooted in the hearts of the 
peoj)le. He knew that it was 



the Tory Ministry, which He was twice Prime Minister of constantly founded upon folly 
came into office in 1858 upon and presumption, and that 

tlie fall of Palmerston, could each occasion, resigning through the participation of the people 
not venture to disturb the opposition to Garibaldi. 


good understanding with Napoleon, how- 
ever strongly inclined to this counc. 

Napoleon was thus free to confront the 
apparently feasible task of increasing his 
influence in Europe and conciliating the 
goodwill of his subjects to the empire. It 

50x8 


in the task of solving state 
problems fostered the theory that th^ 
concentration of the national strength waS 
ever a more important matter than the 
maintenance of the state ; hence he 
inferred the value of the national idea as a 
means of opening the struggle against 
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THB STATESMEN ^HO ENDED THE CRIMEAN 'WAR: THE CONGRESS OF PARIS IN 1856 
Attended by two plenipotentiaries from each of the seven Powers— Britain, France, Russia. Turkey, Austria, Prussia and Sardinia— the Congress of Paris agreed to the terms of peace 
that brought the Crimean war to an end. The integrity of the Ottoman Empire was guaranteed, the Danube declared free for navigation, and the Black Sea recognised as neutraL 
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existing political institutions. But of its destroyed Austria’s hopes of extending 
moral power he had no conception ; he her territory on the Black Sea, but also 
never imagined that, in the fulness of time, became a permanent cause of disturbance 
it would become a constructive force in her Eastern possessions, was now to 


capable of bending 
statecraft to its will. 
Here lay the cause of 
his tragic downfall — he 
was like the apprentice 
of some political 
magician, unable to 
dismiss the spirits 
whom he had evoked 
when they became 
dahgerous. 

His gaze had long 
been directed towards 
Italy ; the dreams of 
his youth returned upon 
him in new guise and 
lured him to make that 
country the scene of his 
exploits. It was, how- 
ever, in the East, which 
had already proved so 



justify its application in 
Italy. The attempt of 
the Italian, Orsini, and 
liis three associates, who 
threw bombs at the 
imperial couple in Paris 
on January 14th, 1858, 
wounding both of them 
and 14 1 others, is said 
to have materially con- 
tributed to determine 
Napoleon’s decision for 
the Italian war. He was 
intimidated by the 
weapons which the 
Nationalist and Radical 
]>arty now began to 
employ, for Orsini in 
the very face of death 
appealed to him to help 
his oppressed fatherland, 


naa aireaay proveu so GARIBALDI iiisuppiebbeuiaLuenaiiu, 

favourable to Napo- The central figrure in the battle for Italian independ- audit became manifest 

leon’s enterprises, that that this outrage was 

he was to make his first struggle tm Italy became a nation, with Victor merely the expression 

attempt to introduce EmmanueU, her w, and then ret, ring to Caprera. national excitement. 

the principle of nationality into the concert A similar state of tension existed in the 
of Europe. Turkey was forced to recognise Sardinian state, its dynasty and its 
the rights of the Roumanian nation, of leader, Count Camillo Cavour, who had 
which she had hardly so much as heard been the Prime Minister of King Victor 
when the question arose of the regulation lunmanuel since November 4th, 1852. At 


the Danube principali- 
ties. She could offer no 
o X) p o s i t i o n when 
Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, each of which 
could elect a hospodar 
tributary to the Sultan, 
united in their choice 
of one and the s'ame 
personality, Colonel 
Alexander J ohann Cusa, 
and appointed him their 
prince at the beginning 
of 1859 on J anuary 29th 
and February 17th. 

By this date a new 
rising of the kingdom 



nenreuringrocaprera. national excitemcut. 

A similar state of tension existed in the 
Sardinian state, its dynasty and its 
leader, Count Camillo Cavour, who had 
been the Prime Minister of King Victor 
lunmanuel since November 4th, 1852. At 
hrst of moderate views, 
he had joined the 
Liberals under Urbano 
Rattazzi and Giovanni 
Lanza, and had entered 
into relations with the 
revolutionary party 
throughout the penin- 
sula. He had succeeded 
in inspiring their leaders 
with the conviction 
that the movement for 
Italian unity must pro- 
ceed from Piedmont. 
Vincenzo Gioberti, 
; Daniel Manin, and 
Giusei^pe Garibaldi 
ANUEL II. adopted Cavour’s i:>ro- 




rising 01 tne Kingaom victor Emmanuel ii. adoptea favour s pro- 

of Sardinia against He ascended the throne of Sardinia in 1819 , in gramme, and promised 

A J. • V J 11 succession to his father, and in 18 ()l he was ^ j -r i i i 

Austria had already proclaimed King of Italy at Turin, reigning until SuppOl't if lie WOUld 
been arranged for the occurred in January, 1878 . organise a new rising 

purpose of overthrowing the foreign against Austria. Cavour, with tht king’s 

government in Italy. The victorious entire approval, now made this rising his 

progress of the national idea in the primary object ; he was confident that 

Danube iDrincipalities, which not only Napoleon would not permit Austria to 
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THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF NAPOLEON III. : DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRIANS AT THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO ON MAY 30th, 1859 

From the painting by Emilio Lapi in the Gallery of Modern Paintings, Flore»ce 
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THE FRENCH ATTACK UNDER MACMAHON AT THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA ON JUNE 4tii, 1S5;> 

From the p.iiiitiiig by von in the V'ersailles Museum 





From the painting by Giovanni Fattori 




SOLFERINO: “ONE OF THE BLOODIEST CONFLICTS OF THE CENTURY” 

On June 24th, 1859, was fought the battle of Solferino, i“ one of the bloodiest conflicts of the century.” Three hundred 
thousand men, with nearly 8oo guns, were opposed in the terrible fight, and while the French had no definite plan of 
action, the Austrian leaders were unable to avoid a series of blunders. Rarely, indeed, have troops been handled 
with so little generalship. In the battle, which ended in the defeat of the Austrians, no fewer than 12.000 Austrians 
and nearly 17,000 allies were killed or wounded, and 9,000 Austrian prisoners were taken, as against 1,200 Italians. 

From the painting by Jules Rigo in the Versailles Museum 




THE SECOND EMPIRE OF FRANCE 


aggrandise herself by reducing Italy a 
second time. The Austrian Government 
played into his hands by declining to con- 
tinue the arrangements for introducing an 
entirely autonomous and 
national form of admini- 
stration into Lombardy 
and Venice, and by the 
severity with which the 
aristocratic participants 
in the Milan revolt of 
February 6th, 1853, were 
punished.. Sardinia 
sheltered the fugitives, t-',: 
raised them to honour- 
able positions, and used 
every means to provoke 
a breach with Austria. 

The schemes of the House 
of Savoy and its adherents 
were discovered by the 
Viennese government, but 
too late ; they were too 
late in recognising that 
Lombardy and Venice 
must be reconciled to the emperor’s policy was one of vacillation, and Napolcou dared iiot pro- 
Austrian supremacy by the story is told that Bismarck on one occasion yoke England, and in- 
• described him as “ an undetected incapable. ’ - . . . 



Sardinia at once began the task of mobili- 
sation, for which preparation had been 
already made by the construction of 250 
miles of railway lines. On January ist, 
1859, the reception on 
New Y ear's Day, N apoleon 
plainly announced to the 
Austrian ambassador, 
Hiibner, his intention of 
helping the Italian cause. 
On January 17th, the 
community of interests 
between France and 
Sardinia was reaffirmed 
by the engagement of 
Prince Joseph Napoleon 
— ^Plon-Plon — -son of 
Jerome of Westphalia, to 
Clotilde, the daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel. Even 
then the war might, have 
been avoided had Austria 
accepted British inter- 
vention and the condition 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 

Many improvements in internal administration - 4 . i T 

were carried out under Napoleon III., but the ^1 miltlUll disarmament. 


relaxing the severity of the 
military occupation. Too late, again, was 
the Archduke Maximilian, the enlightened 
and popular brother of the em])eror, des- 
patched as viceroy to Milan, 

to concentrate and strengthen 

the Austrian party. Cavour 
gave the Lombards no rest : 
by means of the national union 
he spread the fire throughoiil 
Italy, and continually incited 
the Press against Austria. 

The Austrian Government was 
soon forced to recall its am- 
bassador from Turin, and 
Piedmont at once made the 
counter move. 

In July, 1858, Napoleon 
came to an agreement with 
Cavour at Plombieres ; France 
was to receive Savoy if 
Sardinia acquired Lombardy 
and Venice, while the county 



formed Cavour on April 
20th that it was advisable to fall in with 
the British proposals. But the Cabinet of 
Weiiiia liadinthe meantime been so ill-ad- 
' vised as to send an ultimatum 
Sardinia threatening an 
invasion within thirty days if 
Sardinia did not forthwith and 
unconditionally promise to 
disarm. This action was the 
more ill-timed, as Austria was 
herself by no means prepared 
to throw the whole of her 
forces into Italy. By accept- 
ing British intervention Cavour 
evaded the necessity of reply- 
ing to the ultimatum. France 
declared that the crossing of 
the Ticino by the Austrians 
would be regarded as a casus 
belli. The crossing was none 
the less effected on April 30th, 
1859. The war which then 
began brought no special 
honour to any of the com- 


of Nizza was to be the price 

of the annexation of Parma Theson of j«om. of Westphalia 

and Modena. The House of v 1 c'torEmnirmierthL'’s'tfenrth- batants, though it materially 
Savoy thus sacrificed its emng: the community of interests altered the balance of power in 
ancestral territories to gain between France and Sardinia. Eui'ope. In the first place, 
the paramountcy in Italy. The term the Austrian army showed itself entirely 


“Italy” then implied a federal state 
which might include the Pope, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and the King of Naples. 


unequal to the performance of its new 
tasks ; in respect of equipment it was far 
behind the times, and much of its innate 
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capacity Lad disappeared since the. ii- Ticino at the south of Lake Maggiore 
paigns ot 1848 and 1849 ; leadership This route was followed by a di\ ision 
and administrative energy were 1 alike under General MacMahon, and Niel 
sadly to seek Half -trained and often reached Novara on the day of Palestro 
wholly uneducated officers were placed in and proceeded to threaten Gyulay’s line 
highly responsible positions High birth, of retreat, who accordingly retired behind 
irrespective of capacity, was a passport to the Ticino on June ist. He had learned 
promotion , a fine presence and a kind nothing of MacMahon’s movement on 
_ . of dandified indifference to his left, and thought his right wing 

e us nan knowledge and experience sufficiently covered by the division of 
rmy were more esteemed than Clam-Gallas, who was advancing from the 

an neapa e ^i^litary virtues There Tyrol. The battle on the Naviglio followed 
was loud clashing of weapons, but general on June 3rd, and Gyulay maintained 
Ignorance as to then pioper use The his position with 50,000 men against 
general staff was m an unusually benighted the 58,000 under the immediate command 
condition , there were few competent men of the Emperor Napoleon in peison 
available, and there had no chance of MacMahon had crossed the Ticino at 
employment unless they belonged to one Turbigo, driven back Clam-Gallas, and 
of the groups and coteries which made the found himself by evening on the Austrian 
distributionof offices their special business left flank at Magenta on June 4th, 1859 

At the end of April, 1859, army in Unable to rely on his suboidinates for a 
Italy amounted to little moie than 100,000 continuance of the struggle, Gyulay aban- 
men, although Austria was said to have doned his position on the following day, 
at command 520,000 infantiy, 60,000 evacuated Milan, and led his army to 

cavaliy, and 1,500 guns The commander- the Mincio At this point the Emperor 

in-chief Count Fianz Gyulay, was an Francis Joseph assumed the command 

honourable and fairly competent officer, m person , reinforcements to the number 

but no general His chief of the staff, of 140,000 troops had ai rived, 

Kuhnenfeld, had been sent to the seat of ^ together with reserve and oc- 

^,ar from his piofcssorial chair in the Solfenno troops amounting to 

military academy, and while he displayed ® ^ another 100,000 With these 

the highest ingenuity in the invention of the emperor determined to advance again 
combinations, was unable to formulate or to the Chiese on the advice of General 
execute any definite plan cf campaign Riedknchen, who presided over the council 
With his 100,000 tioops Gyulay might of war in association with the old quarter- 
easily have overpowered the 70,000 Pied- master-general Hess 
montese and Italian volunteers who had On June 24th they encountered the 
concentrated on the Po The retreat fiom enemy advancing m five columns upon 
that position could haidly have been the Mmcio, and to the surprise of the 
prevented even by the French generals combatants the Battle of Solfermo was 
and a division of French troops, which begun, one of the bloodiest conflicts of 
had ai lived at Turin on April 26th, the century, which ended in the retreat 
1859 » however, the Austrian leaders were of the Austrians, notwithstanding the 
apprehensive of beingbutflanked on the Po victory of Benedek over the Piedmontese 
by a disembarkation of the French troops on the right wing Three hundred thou- 
at Genoa Gyulay lemamed for a month sand men with nearly 800 guns were 
in purposeless inaction in the Lomelhna, opposed on that day, and rarely have such 
j. j the district between Ticino large masses of troops been handled in 

and^Garillaldi Sesia , it was not until an important battle with so little intelh- 
in Baltic ^ ventured gcnce or generalship The French had 

upon a reconnaissance to no definite plan of action, and might have 
Montebello, which produced no practical been defeated without great difficulty 
result The conflict at Palestro on May 30th had the Austrian leaders been able to 
deceived him as to Napoleon's real object , avoid a similar series of blunders The 
the latter was following the suggestions losses were very heavy on either side 
of General Niel, and had resolved to Twelve thousand Austrians and nearly 
march round the Austrian right wing. 17,000 allies were killed or wounded , on 
Garibaldi, with three or four thousand ill- the other hand, 9,000 Austrian prisoners 
armed gueirilla troops, had crossed the were taken as against 1,200 Italians. 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL AND HIS STAFF AT THE BATTLE OF SAN MARTINO 

l-'rom the painting by Cassioli in the Palace of the Sigiiory at Siena 



THE HEIGHT OF THE CONFLICT AT SAN MARTINO ON JUNE 21th, 1859 

iVhile the main battle was in i)in[;;rcss at Solferino, other sections of the combatants were engaged in a pro- 
onged and deadly conflict near San Martino, and, ignorant of the fate which had overtaken the Austrian army, 
Jenedek, who had twice repulsed the Sardinians, continued the struggle for several hours after the issue had been 
lecided, retiring at last when a severe storm had broken out. This engagement was noteworthy for the conspicuous 
)art taken in it by Marshal Niel, “who distinguished himself above all the other leaders on the French side.” 

I'roin tlic paiiitiiiK by I’mli ssor Ailoiiiollo in the IbilU-ry of Modcin at Florence 
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GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* I rom the painting by Camphausen. by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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The Emperor Napoleon had not yet 
brought the campaign to a successful 
conclusion ; his weakened army was now 
confronted by the “ Quadrilateral ” formed 
by the fortresses of Peschiera, Mantua, 
Verona, and Legnago, which 
was covered by 200,000 Aus- 
trians. Moreover, Austria 
could despatch reinforcements 
more rapidly and in greater 
numbers than France. Aus- 
trian sympathies were also 
very powerful in South 
Germany, and exerted so 
strong a pressure upon the 
German Federation and on 
Prussia that a movement 
might be expected at any 
moment from that direction. 

Frederic William IV. had 



neighbour’s misfortunes ; he had even 
transferred Bismarck from Frankfort to St. 
Petersburg, to remove the influence upon 
the Federation of one who was an avowed 
opponent of Austrian paramountcy. But 
” awaited some definite 

l)roposal from the Vienna 
government. Six army corps 
were in readiness to advance 
upon the Rhine on receipt of 
the order for mobilisation. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph 
s(‘nt Prince Windisch-Graetz 
to Berlin, to call on Prussia 
for hel]) as a member of the 
Federation, although the 
terms of the federal agree- 
ment did not apply to the 
Lombard- Venetian kingdom ; 
but he could not persuade 
himself to grant Prussia the 


retired from the government general hess 
since October, 1857, in con- leadership of the narrower 

sequence ol an attection of zky, General Hess shared with that unioii, or cvcn to permit the 
the brain; since October 7th, great leader many of his victories, foundation of a North Ger- 
1858, his brother William had governed man Union. A politician of the school 


Prussia as prince-regent. He had too 
much sympathy with the Austrian 
dynasty and too much respect for the 
fidelity of the German Federal princes to 
attempt to make capital out of his 


of Felix Schwarzenberg was not likely 
to formulate a practicable compromise. 
Austria thus threw away her chance of 
defeating France and Bonapartism with 
the hel]) of her (German brethren, and of 



THE MEETING OF VIOTOK EMMANUEL AND GARIBALDI AT SESSIA IN 1860 

From the painting by Aldi mi the P.Uacc of the Signory, Siena 
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remaining a po^inanent and honoured 
member o( the Federation which had 
endured-ffthousand years, merely because 
she cteSlined an even smaller sacrifice 
thari was demanded in 1866 


During the progress of these Federal 
negotiations at Berlin the combatants had 
themselves been occupied m bringing the 


The French 
Emperor’s 
Peace Terms 


war to a conclusion The 
Empeior Napoleon was well 
aware that the temper of the 
Federation was highly dan- 


gerous to himself, and that Great Britain 


c aid Prussia would approach him with offers 


o intervention He therefore seized the 


oppoitunity of extricating himself by 
proffering an armistice and a provisional 
peace to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
After two victories his action bore 


the appearance of extreme moderation 
Austria was to cede Lombardy to France, 
the province then to become Sardinian 
territory , the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the Duke of Modena were to be per- 
mitted to return to their states, but were 
to be left to arrange their governments 
for themselves, without the interference 


of either of the Powers , Austria was to 


permit the foundation ot an Italian 
Federation , the desire of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to retain Peschiera and 
Mantua was granted On these teims 
the armistice was concluded on July 8th, 
and the provisional Peace of Villafianca 
on July nth, and Napoleon withdrew 
The official account of the war of 1859 
by the Austrian general staff attempts to 
account for the emperor’s conclusion of 
peace on military grounds, emphasising 
the difficulty of continuing hostilities and 
the impossibility of placing an aimy on 
the Upper Rhine, in accordance with the 
probable demands of the Federation 
This IS an entirely superficial view of the 
question Had Prussia declared war on 
France on the ground of her agreement 
with Austria, without consulting the 


Influence 
of the Emperor 
in Europe 


Federation, and sent 150,000 
men within a month fiom 
the Rhine to the French 
frontier, the anxieties of 


the Austrian army m Italy would have 
been entirely relieved Napoleon would 
certainly have left Verona if the Prus- 
sians had been marching on Pans by 
routes perfectly well known to him 

Although the Italian policy of Napoleon 
III. seemed vague and contradictory, even 
to his contemporaries, yet he was still in 
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their eyes entitled to the credit of being 
the creator of the kingdom of Italy , so 
that in the year i860 he stood at the zenith 
of his influence in Europe He succe .s '‘ully 
concealed from public opinion how much 
had really been done contrary to his wishes 
It was discovered that his character was 
sphinx-like, and what was leally weakness 
seemed to be Machiavellian calculation 
Favour, indeed, saw through him and 
made full use of his vacillation , and 
years later the story was told how Bis- 
marck, even in those days, called the Fi ench 
emperor “ une incapacite mcconnue,” 
an undetected incapable But as against 
this unauthenticated verdict we must le- 
member that the emperor possessed a wide 
lange of intellectual inteiests and a keen 
comprehension of the needs of his age On 
the othei hand, he was lacking m ftimness , 
natures like Favour and Bismaick easily 
thwarted his plans, and could lead him 
towards the goal which they had in view 
Outside France, Napoleon’s advocacy 
of the national wishes of the smaller 


nations of Europe made him popular 
When Moldavia and Wallachia, contrary 

_ to the tenor of the tieaties, 

France as the , 

„ . - - chose a common soveieign, 

friend of Alexander Fusa, Napoleon 

III , with the help of Russia, 
induced the Great Powers to recognise him, 
and protected the Roumanians when then 
piincipalities were united into a national 
state Fusa, it is tiuc, was deposed by a 
revolution on Febi uai y 23rd, 18O6 Prince 
Fharles of Hohenzollein, who was chosen 
on April 20th, obtained foi the youthful 
state, by the force of his peisonality, com- 
plete independence on May 21st, 1877, and 
the title of a kingdom on Maich 26th, 1881 
It was Napoleon’s purpose to peiform 
equal services for the Poles Tlie Tsar 
Alcxandei II , in order to conciliate them, 


placed, in June, 1862, their countryman, 
the Marquess of Wielopolski, at the side 
of his brother Fonstantine, the viceroy of 
Poland Wielopolski endeavoured to re- 
concile his people to Russia, in order to 
help his countrymen to win some share, 
however modest, of self-government But 
the passionate fury of the Poles frustrated 
his purpose, and he was unable to prevent 
the outbreak of the insurrection in J anuary , 
1863 He thereupon gave up his post, 
and the Russian Government adopted the 
sternest measures In February, Prussia 
put the Russian emperor under an obliga- 
tion by granting permission to Russian 
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troops to follow Polish insurgents into 
Prussian territory This compact, it is 
true, did not come into force, since it 
aroused the indignation of Europe , but 
it showed the goodwill of Prussia, and 
Bismarck, by this and other services in 
the Polish question, won the Tsar over so 
completely that Russia’s neutrality was 
„ _ assured in the event ot a 

quarrel in Germany Napo- 
fK* *p I induced England, 

* and, after long hesitation, 

Austria also, to tender to Russia a request 
that the Poles should be granted a com- 
plete amnesty , but this was refused The 
support of Prussia was pecuhaily valu- 
able to Russia, because France, England, 
and Austria lesolved to intercede further 
for the Poles In a note of June 27th, 
1863, the three Powers lecommended 
to Russia the grant of six demands, of 
which the most important were a Polish 
Parliament and a complete amnesty 
Palmerston supported these first steps of 
Napoleon, in the interests of British rule 
m India In Poland he saw a wound to 
Russian power, which he determined to 
keep open But he refused his assent to 
more seiious measures which Napoleon 
pressed on his consideration, because the 
Polish question was not so important foi 
the British that they would embark on a 
war for this sole reason , still less could 
Austria, since it was one of the participa- 
tory Powers, follow Napoleon on his path 
The Tsar, however, was so enraged at 
Austria’s vacillating attitude that he 
thereupon immediately proposed to King 
William an alliance against France and 
Austiia Bismaick advised his soveieign 
not to accept the Tsar’s proposal, because 
in a war against France and Austiia the 
brunt of the burden would have devolved 
on Prussia Napoleon then proposed to 
the Austrian emperor, through the Due 
de Gramont, that he should cede Galicia 
to Poland, which was to be emancipated, 
'Tk p k return take possession 

e rciic Danubian principalities 

thT^urch Count Rechberg answered that 

it was strange to suggest to 

Austria to wage a war with Russia foi 
the purpose of losing a province, when it 
was customary to draw the sword only to 
win a fresh one Napoleon thus saw him- 
self completely left in the lurch, and 
Russia suppressed the rebellion with 
bloodshed and severity , the Governor- 
general of Wilna, Michael Muravjev, was 


conspicuous for the remorseless rigoui 
with which he exercised his power It 
would be a mistake to consider Napo- 
leon as a sympathetic politician who, if 
free to make his choice, would have 
devoted the resources of his country to 
the liberation of oppressed nations His 
selfishness was revealed in the expedition 
against Mexico , and there, too, he tried 
to veil his intention by specious phrases 
He announced to the world that he 
wished to strengthen the Latin races m 
America as opposed to the Anglo-Saxons, 
who were striving for the dominion ovei 
the New World He had originally started 
on the expedition m concert with Great 
Britain and Spain, in order to urge upon 
the Mexican Government the pecuniary 
claims of European creditors The two 
allies withdrew when Mexico conceded 
their lequest , the Fiench general. Count 
Loiencez, thereupon, m violation of the 
treaty, seized the healthy tableland above 
the fever-stricken coast of VeraCruz, where 
the French had landed Geneial Forey 
then conquered the greatest part of the 
land, and an assembly of notables, on July 
'Tu \ir • nth, 1863, elected as emperor 
Power Archduke Maximilian, 

I brother of Francis Joseph 
ofN.p»Uo» hesit'.ted to accept 

the crown, because Francis Joseph gave his 
assent only on the terms that Maximilian 
should first unconditionally renounce all 
claim to the succession in Austria After 
Napoleon had piomised, in the treaty of 
March 12th, 1864, to leave at least 20,000 
French soldiers m the country until 1867, 
the archduke finally consented to be em- 
peior , he did not shut his eyes to the fact 
that monarchy would be slow to stake root 
in the land Napoleon, by placing the Em- 
peroi Maximilian on the thione, pursued 
ins object of gradually withdrawing from 
the Mexican affair, since the United States 
protested against the continuance of the 
French in Mexico The reader is referred 
to a later volume for the history of the way 
in which Napoleon deserted the unhappy 
emperor, and incurred a partial pespon- 
sibility for his execution at Queretaro 
The restless ambition of Napoleon’s 
policy aroused universal distrust in 
Europe When the war of 1866 broke out, 
after his failures in the Polish and Mexican 
affair, his star was already setting , and 
a growing republican opposition, sup- 
ported by the younger generation, was 
raising its head menacingly in France. 



THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 

AND GARIBALDI’S BRAVE FIGHT FOR LIBERTY 

'THE greatest political event of the who was cramped by custom-house restric- 
nineteenth century on the European tions Civil servants and military men 
Continent is the simultaneous establish- did not respond to that appeal until much 
ment of the national unity of the German later The majority of the prominent 
and Italian peoples The aspect of Europe officials and officers in Germany long 
was more permanently changed by this remained particulansts, until Prussia 
than by any event since the creation of an nph N w declared for the unity of the 
empire by Charles the Great The feeling ^ ® nation In Italy the course of 

of nationality is as old as the nations them- affairs was somewhat different 

selves, and the histoiy of the two nations ^ ^ There the generals and 

with their divisions and subdivisions officers of the Italian army created by 

records in almost every generation proud Napoleon were from the first filled with the 

exhortations or plaintive appeals to assert conviction that a strong political will was 
their unity by force of arms From Dante most important for the training of their 
and Petrarch, from Machiavelh and Julius people , the revolution of 1821 was greatly 
II. — “Out with the barbarians from due to them Similarly, the officers of the 
Italy’” — down to Alheri and Ugo Foscolo, smaller Italian armies between 185^ and 
the line is almost unbroken 1861 joined in large numbers the side of 

The Germans show the same sequence. King Victor Emmanuel The movement 

But the appeals of the writers of the reached the masses last of all But they, 

German Renaissance, from Hutten to even at the present day in Italy, are 
Puffendorf and Klopstock, never had such indifferent towards the new regime , while 
. . a passionate ring, since the in South Germany and Hanover, and occa- 

o/cerman i^^tion, even when most divided, sionally even on the Rhine, they are still 
Nati^n^ru always strong enough to keenly alive to their own interests 

a lona i y foreign yoke At When Garibaldi marched against the 

last the intellectual activity of the eigh- army of the King of Naples, the soldiers 

teenth century raised the spirit of nation- of the latter were ready and willing to strike 
ality, and the German people became for his cause, and felt themselves betrayed 
conscious that its branches were closely by generals and officers It is an un- 
connected The intellectual culture of the doubted fact that the Neapolitan Bour- 
Germans would, as David Strauss says m bons had no inconsiderable following 
a letter to Ernest Renan, have remained among the lower classes The Catholic 
an empty shell if it had not finally pro- clergy of Italy were divided , the leaders 
duced the national State supported the old regime, whxie the in- 

We must carefully notice that the sup- ferior clergy favoured the movement The 
porters of the movement for unification mendicant friars of Sicily were enthusiastic 
both in Germany and Italy were drawn for Garibaldi, and the Neapolitan general, 

exclusively from the educated classes , Bosco, when he marched 

but their efforts were powerfully suj)- tKe*Patriot the patriot leader, was 

ported by the establishment and expansion l ^ a d e forced to warn his soldiers in 
of foreign trade, and by the construction a general order not to allow 

of roads and railways, since the separate themselves at confession to be shaken m 
elements of the nation were thus brought their loyalty to their king Pius IX. 
closer together The scholar and the endured the mortification of seeing that 
author were joined by the manufacturer, in 1862 no less than 8,493 pnests signed a 
who produced goods for a market outside petition praying him to place no obstacles 
his own small country, and by the merchant, m the way of the unification of Italy. 
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It was from Germany, the mother of so 
many ideas, that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the modern movement, 
of which the watchword is national and 
political unity, took its start. But the 
impulse was not given by the current of in- 
ternal development ; it came from outside, 
through the tyranny of Napoleon. The 
nation recognised that it could only attain 
independence by union, and keep it by unity. 

The conception of emperor and empire 
found its most powerful advocate in 
Stein. But he and his friends, as was 
natural, considered the overthrow of the 
foreign tyranny more important at first 
than formal unity. In his memorial 
addressed to the Tsar in 1812 he pointed 
out how desirable it was that Germany, 
since the old monarchy 


the first summons to unity was uttered l)y 
Murat, who, when he marched against the 
Austrians in 1815, wished to win the nation 
for himself, and employed Professor Rossi 
of Bologna, who was murdered in 1848, 
when a Liberal Minister of the Pope, to 
compose a proclamation embodying the 
principle of Italian unity. The peoples of 
the Austrian monarchy were subsequently 
roused by Germany to similar efforts. 

There was this distinction between Ger- 
many and Italy — in the former the Holy 
Roman Empire had served to keep alive 
the tradition of unity, while in Italy 
no political unity had existed since 
Roman times. In Italy the movement 
towards unity had no historical founda- 
tion, and the “ municipal spirit " was 
everywhere predominant 


of the Ottos and the 
Hohenstauffen could not 
be revived, should be 
divided between the 
two Great Powers, 
Prussia and Austria, on 
a line corresponding to 
the course of the Main. 

He would, however, 
have regarded this solu- 
tion only as an expedient 
required by existing cir- 
cumstances. “ I have only 
one fatherland," he wrote 
to Count Munster at Lon- 
don, on December ist, 
1812 — " that is called 
Germany ; and since I, 



intil the middle of the 
lincteenth century. 
Vhen, in 1848, a number 
►f officers, who were not 
latives, were enrolled in 
lie Piedmontese army, 
he soldiers long made a 
harp distinction between 
lu‘ir “ Piedmontese " and 
heir " Italian " superiors. 
k) again in the Crimean 
Var, when 15,000 Pied- 
nontesc were sent to fight 
>n the side of the French 
Liul English, most of them 
leard for the first time 
hat the foreign nations 
ermed them Italians. 


according to the old con- Joseph mazzini Iri Germany, again, it 

Stitution, belong to it and The Italian patriot who suffered in the cause WaS a qUCStion of Uniting 
to no particular part of prosperous states, but in 

it, I am devoted, heart as his watchword “God and the People,” Italy of overthrowing Ull- 
and soul to it alone, and stable ones-f or example* 

not to one particular part of it. At this the States of the Church and Naples. In 


moment of great developments the 
dynasties are a matter of absolute indiffer- 
ence to me. They are merely instruments." 
Stein’s efforts at the Congress of Vienna, 
where he vainly stood out for the emperor 
and the imperial Diet, remained as noble 
examples to the next generation. The 
thought of nationality radiated from Ger- 
many, where Arndt, tJhland, Korner, and 
Riickert had written in its spirit. But 
Napoleon had roused also the Italians and 
the Poles, the former by uniting at least 
Central and Upper Italy, with the exception 
of Piedmont, into the kingdom of Italy ; 
the latter by holding out to them the bait of 
a restored constitution. It is significant that 


Germany it was necessary to reckon with 
superabundant forces and the jealousy of 
two Great Powers; and by the side of 
them stood a number of prosperous pettv 
states where culture flourished. Italy, on 
the other hand, was dependent on the 
j , Austrians, who were termed 
a y s Tedeschi, or Germans ; in this 
. connection, however, the 
Italians were forced to admit 
that an organised government and a legis- 
lature, which in comparison with Piedmont 
itself showed considerable advance, existed 
only in the Austrian districts. And in 
addition the Italians had to struggle against 
the great difficulty that the papacy, as a 
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spiritual empire, opposed their unification. 
The risings of 1821 in Naples and 
Piedmont, as well as that of 1831 in the 
Romagna, aimed far more at the intro- 
duction of parliamentary forms than at 
the attainment of national unity. The 
thought of liberty was stronger then than 
^ . ., that of nationality. Only in 

azzim s background did the secret 

. society of the Carbonari enter- 

^ tain the vague idea of the 
union of Italy. The followers of the 
Genoese, Joseph Mazzini, 1805-1872, claim 
for him the honour of being the first to 
follow out the idea of unity to its logical 
conclusion. Certain it is that Mazzini, 
undeterred by failures, devoted his whole 
life to the realisation 
of this idea. “ I have 
just taught the Italians,” 
he said, on one occasion 
after the war of 1859, ” to 
lisp the word ‘unity.’ ” 

It was after his arrest in 
1830 by the Piedmontese 
Government as a member 
of the Carbonari, when he 
spent several. months as a 
prisoner in the fortress of 
Savona, that he formed 
the plan of founding a 
league under the name of 
‘ Young Italy,” with the 
object of creating an 
Italian republic. Ani- 
mated by a faith which 
amounted to fanaticism, 
ne took as his watchword 
” God and the People ! 

He described later 



GARIBALDI 
1 • The ereat champion of Italian liberty, Giuseppi 
ms Garibaldi, became associated with Mazzini ii 


. be kept before the eyes of the ])eople. In 
the oath which he administered to the 
members of his secret league they vowed : 
“By the blush which reddens my face 
when I stand before the citizens of other 
countries and convince myself that I 
possess no civic rights, no country, no 
national flag ... by the tears of Italian 
mothers for their sons who have perished 
on the scaffold, in the dungeon, or in 
exile . . . I swear to devote myself entirely 
and always to the common object of creat- 
ing one free, independent, and rei)ublican 
Italy by every means within my power.” 

The league spread over Italy and every 
country where Italians lived. Giuseppe 
Garibaldi heard for the first time of 
Mazzini in 1833, when 
as captain of a small 
trading- vessel he was 
sitting in an inn at 
Faganrog on the Black 
Sea, and listened to the 
conversation at the next 
table of some Italian 
captains and merchants 
with whom he was unac- 
quainted. “Columbus,” 
lie wrote in 1871, “ cer- 
tainly never felt such 
satisfaction at the dis- 
covery ot America as I 
felt when I found a man 
who was endeavouring to 
liberate his country. ’ ’ He 
eagerly joined the fiery 
orator of that dinner- 
party, whose name was 
Cuneo, and, armed with 
an introduction front him. 


feelings as a prisoner : hastened to Mazzini, who 

I saw how Rome, m later to Italy to lead his people to victory. waS then plotting hlS 
the name of God and of From a photo-rapi, conspiracies at Marseilles. 


a republican Italy, offered the nations a 
common goal and the foundation of a new 
religion. And I saw how Europe, wearied 
of scepticism, egoism, and anarchy, re- 
ceived the new faith with enthusiastic 
acclamations. These were my thoughts 
in my cell at Savona.” He did not shrink 
from employing all the weapons of con- 
spiracy, including even assassination. 

All the rebellions and conspiracies which 
he plotted proved failures ; but even under 
the stress of conscientious scruples as to 
the right he had to drive so many highly 
gifted colleagues to death and long years of 
captivity, he was supported by the thought 
that only thus could the ideal of nationality 


Garibaldi took part in one of the futile 
risings of February, 1834, was condemned 
to death, and escaped to Argentina, 
where he gathered his first expieriences 
of war. He long followed the leadership:) 
of Mazzini, although the natures of the 
^wo men were too different to permit 
of any very intimate relations between 
them. Garibaldi called Mazzini the 
“ second of the Infallibles ” ; but he 
esteemed him so highly, that at a banquet 
given in his honour at London in 1864 he 
toasted him as his master. 

Mazzini was the central figure of the 
Italian movement only up to the middle 
of the fifties. After that an amelioration 
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was traceable in the life of his nation. 
When the middle classes took up the 
cause of freedom as one man, the import- 
ance of the conspiracies disappeared and 
the entire system of secret societies — for 
the Carbonari and the Young Italy were 
opposed by the Sanfedists, the league of 
the reaction — became discredited. Public 
^ . . life was now more instinct with 

^ ***'“* . vitality. A blind and biassed 

fo^DeatfcT*^ republicanism was no longer the 
only cry ; the leaders of the 
movement began to take the actual condi- 
tions into account, and the Piedmontese, 
in particular, worked in the cause of con- 
stitutional monarchy. Mazzini, on the other 
hand, hated the house of Savoy equally 
with every other dynasty. Two of his 
conspiracies were aimed against Piedmont, 
so that sentence of death was pronounced 
on him by the courts of that kingdom. 

The new ideas started from Piedmont. 
The noble priest Vincenzo Gioberti pro- 
posed the plan that all Italy should rally 
round the Pope, and follow him as leader 
in the war of independence. A number of 
Piedmontese nobles, Count Cesare Balbo, 
Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, and the 
greatest of them, Count Camillo Cavour, 
were filled with the conviction that the 
government of Italy belonged by right to 
the constitutional monarchy of Piedmont. 
They had all grown up in an atmosphere of 
conservative ideas, respectful towards the 
monarchy, and filled with admiration for 
the army and the civil service of Piedmont. 
The revolutionists of 1848 were united only 
in their hatred of the foreign yoke ; their 
views for the future were of the most con- 
flicting character, and must have led to dis- 
sension if they had been clearly formulated. 

The hope that Pope Pius would be 
permanently won for the great thought 
soon faded away. In the whole agitation 
the idea of federalism was still widely 
predominant. Venice and Rome under 
Daniel Manin and Mazzini declared for 
^ independent republics ; even 

i Lombardy felt some reluctance 

to unite with Sardinia. Rossi, 

IS »¥o«r papal Minister, wished 

merely for a league of the sovereign 
princes of Italy, not a united Parliament. 
In Piedmont the middle-class citizens 
opposed with suspicion the representatives 
of the monarchical military state, and 
Cavour, who defended the royal authority, 
was in 1849 most unpopular of 

politicians. Even then he was opposed to 
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Urbano Rattazzi, who was soon destined 
to become the leader of the bourgeois 
circles. Italy thus succumbed to the 
sword of Radetzky. Napoleon, as Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, put an end 
to the Roman Republic, since he did not 
wish to allow all Italy to be subjugated 
by the Austrians. The heroic and, for 
some time, successful defence of Rome by 
Garibaldi — on the scene of this memorable 
fight, at the summit of the Janiculum, a 
colossal monument has been erected in his 
honour — raised him to be the popular 
hero of the nation, while Mazzini’s re- 
publican phrases began to seem vapid to 
the intelligent Italians. 

The wars of 1848 and 1849 left the 
Italians with the definite impression that 
only Piedmont could have ventured to 
face the Austrian arms in the open field. 
King Charles Albert was clearly a martyr 
to the cause of Italian unity ; he died 
soon after his abdication, a broken-hearted 
man, in a Portuguese monastery. Since 
his son, Victor Emmanuel, alone among the 
Italian princes maintained the constitu- 
tion granted in 1848, the hopes of Italy 
- were centred in him. In the 

r 1^52, Cavour reached the 

. A immediate goal of his burning 

justifiable ambition; for 
after he had allied himself with Rattazzi 
and the liberal middle class, he was 
entrusted with the direction of the govern- 
ment. He soon ventured openly to 
indicate Piedmont, which had been over- 
thrown so recently, as the champion in the 
next war of liberation. He drew his 
weapons from the arsenal of the clever 
Ministers who, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, had helped the 
Dukes of Savoy to hold their own between 
France and Austria. He was the heir of the 
old dynastic policy of Savoy, but in a 
greater age, dominated by the thought of 
nationality. He formed an alliance with 
the man whom the republicans of Italy 
hated intensely, and against whose life 
they plotted more than one conspiracy. 

The question may well be asked whether 
the Italian blood was stirred in the veins 
of the Bonapartes when, in 1805, fhe first 
Napoleon created the kingdom of Italy, 
and when, in 1830, his nephew entered 
into a secret Italian alliance, and, finally, as 
Napoleon III., allied himself with Cavour 
for the liberation of Italy. It is not 
an unlikely supposition, although diplo- 
matic reasons and the lust of power were 
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the primary motives which actuated the 
nephew of the great conqueror in forming 
this alliance ; for h(' ('onsidered that his 
uncle had beqiu'atlK'd to him llu* duty 
of destroying the work ol tlie ('ongn^ss of 
Vienna, especially in Italy, where Austria 
had entered on the inheritance of France. 

Napoleon won friends for France on all 
sides when he came forward as the advo- 
cate for the idea of nationality. While 
he did so, there lay in the bottom of his 
heart the intention of increasing the 
territory of France on the basis of this 
idea, by the annexation of Belgium and 
Savoy, and of thus uniting all French- 
speaking peoples under the Empire.- On 
the other side, he thought it dangerous 


announcing that ‘‘ Italy shall be free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic,” with which 
he had opened the war on May 3rd. 
Cavour felt himself deceived and exposed. 
His old opponent, Mazzini, had derided 
his policy before the war, and had warned 
« . the Italians not to exchange 

avour is Austria for that of 

Deceived by • 

^ France. However unwise this 

Napoleon III. ^^^itude of the old conspirator 

might be, he now seemed to be correct 
in the prediction that Napoleon would 
deceive the Italians. The passionate 
nature of Cavour, which slumbered behind 
his half good-natured, half mockingly- 
diplomatic exterior, burst out in him with 
overwhelming force. He hurried to the 


to stretch out his hand to 
where the (iermans, whom he 
coming |■;l( c. mi, gill opjiosc 
him. He wished to tier I t;d\- 
from the Austrian rule, but 
only in order to govern it as 
suzerain. For this reason he 
declined irom the outset to 
entertain th(' ahm oi giving 
political unity t<> the jM-nin- 
sula. He only agreed with 
Cavour at Plomhieres that 
Sardinia slunild bi‘ enlarged 
into a North Italian kingdom 
with from I ().( )0( 1.0( lO to 
12,000,000 inh ibit aiil 

There was to be .1 ('mtiMl 
Itali an kingdom, eonsivting of 
Tuscany and the girater p.irt 
of the States ol t h.' Chuia h. 


the Rhine, headquarters of Victor Emmanuel and 
' called the required him to lay down his crown, as 
his father, Charles Albert, 
liad done, in order to show 
clearly to the world the 
injustice perpetrated by 
Napoleon. Cavour displayed 
such violence that the two 
men parted in downright 
anger. But Cavour, without 
further demur, resigned his 
office. That was the wisest 
step he could take to turn 
aside the reproach of 
< achery. which the re- 
publican party was already 
i Tinging against him. In 
, the course of a conversation 

KicAiOi-i 'lit i. T 1 ■ 

On the flight of the Grand Duke in '' ]tb the SOliatol J Oachim 
he xwas made dictator of Tus- Rietri, an intimate friend 


Nap]('s w.is to I'r Fit un- was at the head of the Xapoleon, he gave vent 

touched. Tlu !' , M \\.i> 10 be to his displeasure in the most 

rcstri( l((l to tlx iiniioiA of tlu' citv of forcible terms, and threw in the teeth of 


Romi' and it.^ \i(init\'. and in com- 
pensation was to l)c‘ 1 aiscd to tlu* lieadshi)> 
of the Italian Contederacy. Xajioloou 
reserved to himself the nomination ol his 
cousin, Joseph, calk'd Froine. to the 
throne of ('enti.d Italw but eonet'alt'd bis 


intention Ironi ( .i\'o'ir. while he hintt'd to 
him that he wished tv» pl.iee the son ot King 
Murat on (he ihionr . 1 ! X.ij>k>. In return 


French 

Fmperor's 

Promises 

and of its 


toi' his arnud .issistaiu'e the 
einpc'ror stipulated tor the 
Cession of S.i\ ()\' and Xi('0. 1 lie 
stor\’ ol the campaign ot 1830 
termination b\' the rrcaty of 


; ^ '^kdiiinea h.is bu n (oM in the last 
Udiaptcr. \>yy jin- treat w Napoleon’s 
nnoniisi's tliert'lore ware oiiK’ pailiallv 
[fnltilkal. Bv all owing \'('m'lia to remain 
|Anstrian be belied the piaH'lamation 


the emperor the charge of deceit. ” Your 
enq'eror has insulted me,” he cried ; “yes, 
sir. insulted me. He gave me his word, and 
promised me to relax no efforts until the 
Austrians w'cre completely driven out of 
Italy. As his reward for so doing he 
sti]nilated for Nice and Savoy. I induced 
m\ sovereign to consent to make this 
sat rilice for Italy. My king, my good and 
honoiiral )k' king. I rusted me and consented. 
Your emjH'ror now' jiockets his reward and 
lets us shift for ourselves. ... I am dis- 
honoured before my king. But,” added 
Cavniir. ” this peace will lead to nothing ; 
this treaty will not be carried out.” 

One of the causes wliieh led Napoleon 
to conclude peace so rapidly was the fear 
lliat the Italians w'ould go far beyond 
bis original intent io.i and w'iii complete 
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political independence for themselves 
Cavour, in spite of his proud words about 
the integrity of the Piedmontese policy, 
had really wished on his side to outwit 
the emperor For, at his instigation and 
in consequence of the agitations of the 
National Union, which he had secretly 
organised, not merely had Parma, Modena, 
I and the Romagna risen against 
the Pope, but even in Central 


The Demand 
for 


It -x . Italy, in Tuscany, in the 
^ ^ Marches and in Umbria, the 
authorities had been driven out, and every- 
where there was an outcry for United Italy 
Victor Emmanuel had certainly, at the 
wish of Napoleon, refused this request, 
and had only accepted the supreme 
command of the volunteer corps which 
were forming everywhere 

Napoleon wished to preclude any further 
extension of this movement Hence the 
hasty conclusion of the armistice, and the 
provisions of the Peace of Zurich, November 
loth, 1859, Sardinia might retain Lom- 
bardy, but not extend her territory further 
In Tuscany, Parma, and Modena the old 
order of things was to be restored, if the 
people agreed to accept it , and the States 
of the Church, and this condition was 
taken as obvious, must once more be 
subject to the Pope 

All Italian States were to form a Con- 
federation, which Austria, as representing 
Venice, wished to join Cavour, incensed at 
these fetters imposed on the Italians, said as 
he left the Ministry “ So be it ’ they will 
force me to spend the rest of my life in 
conspiracies ” And in the last letters before 
his retirement he secretly urged the leaders 
of the movement in Central Italy to collect 
money and arms, to wait their time loyally, 
and lo resist the wishes of Napoleon 

Rattazzi, Cavour’s successor, was an 
eloquent and practised advocate, of a 
tractable disposition, and therefore more 
acceptable to the king than Cavour , he 
possessed a mind more capable of words 
^ , and schemes than of action 

avours favour, Speaking of him, said 

sJeeetsor among the 

politicians of the second class, 
[n accordance with the popular feeling 
Griuseppe Dabormida, the new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, declared on July 23rd that 
Sardinia would never enter into an Italian 
Confederation in which Austna took any 
part. This policy was absolutely essential 
for self-preservation, since Piedmont, in a 
league with Austria, the Poi>e, and Naples, 
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would always have been in the minority. 
The new Cabinet was wavering and in- 
secure, and so dependent on the will of 
Napoleon that it did not venture to take 
any forward step without his consent. 
But at this point the fact became evident 
that the work of unification was not 
dependent on the ability of individuals, 
but on the attitude of the whole nation. 

It is astonishing with what political tact 
the several Italian countries struggled for 
union with Sardinia The Sardinian 
Government was compelled to recall, 
immediately after the preliminary peace, 
the men it had sent to Bologna, Florence, 
Modena, and Parma to lead the agitation 
These districts were consequently thrown 
upon their own resources , but Tuscany 
found, on August ist, 1859, in Baron 
Bettino Ricasoli, and the Romagna and the 
duchies m Luigi Carlo, a retired physician, 
leaders who governed the provisional 
commonwealths with sagacity, and guided 
the public voting which declared for sub- 
mission to Victor Emmanuel. 

Only m quite exceptional cases was any 
violence used against the hated tools 
- of the former governments, 

e wiss otherwise order prevailed 
ofr/pop«“ generally, and a childlike, 
almost touching, enthusiasm 
for the unity of Italy The Pope 
attempted a counter-blow, and succeeded 
in conquering Perugia on July !2oth, 1859, 
by means of his Swiss mercenaries, who 
did not shrink from outrage and plunder 

Thereupon the Romagna, Tuscany, and 
Modena concluded a defensive alliance 
General Manfredo Fanti organised in 
October, 1859, ^ force of 40,000 men , 
so that the Pope desisted from furthci 
attacks Since the Treaty of Villafranca 
left the return of the former governments 
open, so long as foreign interference was 
excluded, the Pope and the dukes calcu- 
lated upon an outbreak of anarchy, which 
would provoke a counter-blow They 
centred their hopes on the Mazzmists , 
and Walewski, the Minister of Napoleon, 
who was unfavourable to the Italians, 
said that he preferred them to a party 
which styled itself a government. But 
this hope faded away before the wise 
attitude of the Central Italians. 

The Emperor Napoleon now saw him- 
self confronted by the unpleasant alterna- 
tive of allowing the Italians full liberty, 
or of restoring the old regime by force. 
But ought the liberator of Italy to declare 
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war on the country ? And it was still 
more out of the question to allow the 
interference of the defeated Austrians 
He repeatedly assured the Italians that 
he persisted in his intention to carry out 
his programme of federation 

Doubt has been felt whether the letter to 
this effect which he addressed on October 
20th, 1859, Victor Emmanuel really ex- 
pressed his true intention. In that letter 
he repeated his demand for the restoration 
of the old regime in Central Italy and for 
the formation of an Italian Confederation 
with the Pope at its head But it is 
clear that this was really his own and his 
final scheme , for he was too wise not to 
foresee that a united and powerful Italy 
might one day turn against France. 

With this idea, therefore, he said to 
Marquis Napoleone di Pepoli “If the 
movement of incorporation crosses the 
Apennines, the union of Italy is finished, 
and I do not wish for any union — I wish 
simply and solely for independence “ His 
programme would have proved the most 
favourable solution for France, since it 
would then always have had a hand in the 
'Tk I# I affairs of Italy, from the simple 
Dis^lik^oP reason that the North Italian 
* K kingdom, which owed its exist- 
* ence to him, would have had no 

other support against Austria and the 
remaining sovereigns of Italy That was 
the precise contingency which Cavour most 
feared , and for that reason he secretly urged 
the leaders of Central Italy not to comply 
with the intentions of Napoleon In fact, 
deputations from the Romagna, Tuscany, 
and the duchies offered the sovereignty to 
King Victor Emmanuel He did not dare 
to accept the offei against the wish of 
Napoleon, and meiely promised in his 
reply that he would represent to Euiope 
the wishes of the Central Italians 

It IS a remarkable fact that Victor 
Emmanuel, in these complications, enter- 
tained for a moment the idea of joining 
hands with Mazzini and raising the standard 
of revolt against Napoleon By the agency 
of Angelo Brofferio, the leader of the 
democratic opposition in the Piedmontese 
Parliament, and the opponent of Cavour’ s 
diplomacy, the king negotiated witli the 
old republican conspirator on whom first 
his father, and later, he himself, in 1857, 
had caused sentence of death to be passed 
on account of his organisation of a revolt 
m Piedmont Mazzini showed at this crisis 
how greatly the welfare of his country out- 


weighed with him all other considerations. 
He sent a message to that effect to the king, 
and only asked him to break off entirely 
with Napoleon, whom the Republicans 
regarded as Antichrist. In return Mazzini 
offered to raise the whole of Italy, including 
Rome and Naples, after which would follow 
the promotion of Victor Emmanuel to be 
^ , king of the poninsu a But then 

e lAg s _for Mazzini expressly made 
Adviee to ,1 1 . •'i i . 

Brofterio ^his proviso-he intended to 
fight, as previously, lor the re- 
public and for the expulsion of the House of 
Savoy The king is reported to have said 
to Brofferio “Try to come to an under- 
standing , but take care that the Public 
Prosecutor hears nothing of it ’’ 

The negotiations, however, did not lead 
to the desired goal, for the game seemed 
to the king to be too dangerous Mazzini 
certainly promised on that occasion 
more than he could perform , his schemes 
could not have been carried into execu- 
tion against the express wishes of 
Napoleon, who would not have abandoned 
the Pope and Rome Italy had only 
obtained the support of the emperor 
against Austria because the monarchical 
policy of Cavour offered a guarantee that 
m Italy at least the revolutionaries, who 
threatened his rule in France, were kept in 
restraint The emperor, as his action in 
the year 1867 clearly proves, would have 
certainly employed force against Italy, even 
though Rome had been raised m rebellion , 
for since the French Democrats were im- 
placably hostile to him, he was bound at 
least to have the clerical party on his side 
Gaiibalcli, who then was entrusted by 
the piovisional government with th(‘ com- 
mand of the Tuscan troojis, overlooked all 
these considerations, and was already 
determined to advance on Rome. But 
Farini, the dictator of Romagna and of the 
duchies, thought his enterprise dangerous 
and, going to meet him, induced him tc 
withdraw from Central Italy Having 
returned to Turin, Garibald 
was received with consideratior 
by Victor Emmanuel, who waj 
privy to this plot , he ther 
addressed a manifesto to Italy, in which h( 
condemned the miserable, fox-like politi 
Clans, and called upon the Italians to plac< 
their hopes exclusively on Victo 
Emmanuel That monarch, under his out 
ward simplicity, possessed natural shrewd 
ness enough to remain on good teims witl 
all who wished to further the unity of Italy 
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In this consists his inestimable services 
in the cause of the unification of Italy. 
Towards the end of the year 1859, 
Napoleon was forced to admit that he 
could not carry out his programme in 
Central Italy l)y peaceful methods. He 
thus ran the risk of losing 
Savoy and Nice, which had 
been promised him as a reward 
before the war. His own 
interests and his predilection 
for the Italian cause com- 
bined to induce him to leave 
a part, at any rate, of Central 
Italy to Victor Emmanuel. 

In order to carry out this 
change of policy, Walewski 
was dismissed and Edouard 
Antoine Thouvenel, a liberal 
who shared Napoleon’s pre- 
lerence for Italy, was nomi- 
nated Foreign Minister on 



to give u]'> my ])lacc to him. But he was 
still more impatic'iit than I was. I am 
sorry that he ex])ended so much trouble in 
bursting the doors that stood open to him. 
Ihit lu‘ has the right to be ambitious.” 

Napoleon, although not disposed to a 
grand and sweeping policy, 
had the astuteness requisite 
to disguise his frequent 
changes of front, and to veil 
his machinations with a sem- 
Idance of magnanimity. Since 
he knew that the British dis- 
tnisted him, and foresaw that 
the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice would appear to them 
the prelude to an extensive 
policy of aggrandisement, he 
lulled their suspicions by 
concluding a commercial 
treaty on free-trade principles, 
January 23rd, i860. At the 
same time he informed the 
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January 5th, i860. 

new policy was not possible bold expedition to Sicily, was Poj^c that France no longer 
with the Cabinet of Rattazzi, “£?pTLt"^eeV;“GaribaW,'’s'"r« wished to insist on the 
Since that Minister did not and the Neapolitan fleet, restoration of the legations 

i)Ossess the courage to assume the of the Romagna, Bologna, and Ferrara 
esponsibility for the cession of Savoy to the States of the Church. 


.md Nice. A bold and broad ])olicy 
could only be carried out with the assist- 
ance of Cavour. The latter was already 
thirsting for power, while Ratta/./i was 
vainly trying to block his 
road. It is true that the 
king was not pleased with 
the exchange of Ministers ; 
he still cherished some 
rancour against Cavour for 
the ” scene ” which tlic 
latter had made with him 
after the Peace of Villa- 
franca. Public opinion, on 
the other hand, more 
especially in Central Italy, 
looked to Cavour alone 
for the realisation of its 
wishes. Since his ambi- 



tion was fired by the 

prospect of new and grand _ , lamoriciere 

^ u -1 j 1 • One of the leaders of the Lecritimist 

exploits, he induced his party in France, he was appointed * - 

frieiiGS to work vigorously commander-in-chief of the papal forces in your Holincss I See either 
on his behalf, so that the when the Pope surrounded himself the £?ermS of a DOqrfdnl ^nd 

with an army of 20, 000 enlisted soldiers. “ ^ I 

tranquil future, or the 


This change in the policy of Napoleon 
could not have been more unwelcome to 
anyone than to the Pope. After all, Pius IX. 
liadliimsclf to blame for it, since he opposed 
r -:the sensible counsels of 
Napoleon. The emperor 
had requested him in a 
'letter of July 14th, 1859, 
To grant to the already 
rebellious legations a sepa- 
; ,rate administration and a 
lay government nominated 
-by the Pope. ” I humbly 
“conjure your Holiness,” so 
the letter ran, ” to listen to 
the voice of a devoted son 
of the Church, who in this 
matter grasps the needs of 
his tinie, and knows that 
force is not sufficient to 
solve such difficult prob- 
lems. In the decision of 


Cabinet of Rattazzi was 
compelled to make way for him on 
January i6th, 1860. Rattazzi and his 
colleagues were not all so candid in their 
views as Dabormida, the Foreign Minister, 
who felt he could not compare with Cavour, 
and wrote at the time : ” I was im})atient 
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continuation of a [X)riod of violence and 
distress.” But the Curia continued ob- 
stinate, and declared that it could not break 
with tlie principles on which the States of 
the ('hurcli had been governed hitherto, 
llie Pope, in fact, protested against 
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the concession of religious liberty which 
had been granted by the provisional 
government at Bologna. Na])oleon now 
adof)ted a severer lom . lie publislu'd in 
December, i85(), a ])ain|)lil(“t , “ The Pope 
and the Congress,” in which it was stated 
that a restoration of papal rule in Central 
Italy had become impossible. Granted 
that a secular kingdom was necessary for 
the Pope in order to maintain his inde- 
pendence, a smaller territory would be 
sufficient for that purpose. Shortly after- 
wards, Napoleon addressed a second letter 
to Pius IX.. in whic h he called upon the 


throne. Cavour, however, met the refusal 
of Napoleon by a bold move, on which 
Rattazzi would never have ventured. 
Without asking tlie (nnperor, and against 
his will, a plebiscite was taken in March, 
i860, in all the provinces of Central Italy, 
including Tuscany, on the question 
whether they wished for incorporation in 
the kingdom of Italy. The elections for 
the Parliament of Upper Italy proceeded 
at the same time witli equal enthusiasm. 
All the capitals entrusted Cavour with full 
powers in order to exju'css their confidence. 
It was no rlu’torical figure when Napoleon, 



THE REVOLUTION IN SICILY: RELEASED PRISONERS IN THE STREETS OF PALERMO 
Rebelling against their Neapolitan rulers, the Sicilians looked eagerly for the assistance of Garibaldi, who at last 
decided to join the movement, sailing on May 5th, 1800, with about a thousand volunteers. In the above picture 
released prisoners are seen leading their gaoler through the streets of Palermo before putting him to death. 


Pope on his side also to make some sacri- 
fice for the union of Italy, which was slowly 
and surely progressing. 

Cavour, meantime, had not reached his 
goal. On February 17th, i860, Italy 
learnt the latest of the constantly changing 
programmes of Napoleon. According to 
this, only Parma and Modena were to be 
incorporated with Sardinia. Victor Em- 
manuel would rule the legations as Vicar 
of the Pope ; but Tuscany must remain 
independent ; at most a prince of the 
House of Savoy might be placed on the 


in a speech delivered on March ist, ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction at the arbitrary 
action of Italy. Cavour, however, had 
cleverly secured the goodwill of Britain, 
which had quite agreed to the |)ro|)()sal that 
Italy should withdraw from the iniluence 
of NapoU'on. Palmerston was malicious 
enougli to praise Cavour in the British 
Parliament for the boldness of his action. 

Now, at length Cavour opened regular 
negotiations about the cession of Savoy 
and Nice, which had been promised by 
the treaty of January, 1858. What was 
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the emperor to do ? Was he, on his side, 
to risk the loss of the two provinces by 
his obstinacy > Perhaps even at the 
eleventh hour he might have prevented the 
incorporation of Tuscany if he had de- 
clared that under these conditions he 
would be contented with Savoy , but now 
the expectations and the covetousness of 
^ , the French had been whetted, 

avour s could not draw back 

agica There is no question that 
a ttencc Napoleon then abandoned the 
real interests of France, and was van- 
quished by Cavour It had often been 
said, and subsequent events have proved 
the truth of the statement, that Cavour 
exercised a positively magical influence 
on Napoleon’s vacillating mind The 
Italian had probed the soul of the French 
emperor, and knew how far he might go 
Having correctly gauged on the one hand 
the selfish interests of Napoleon, and on 
the other his sympathetic attitude towards 
the Italian question, Cavour could venture 
to play with him up to a certain point 
But there were limits to this policy 
Cavour in vam tried all the arts of his 
diplomacy, and evei y expedient which his 
subtle mind suggested, to save Nice at 
least for the Italians But here he was 
confronted by the definite resolution of 
the emperor, who would have exposed 
himself in the face of France, had he given 
in. Cavour and Benedetti signed the 
treaty on March 24th, i860. When this 
was done, the Italian Minister, with a flash 
of humour, turned round suddenly and 
whispered in the ear of Benedetti “We 
are partners in guilt now, are we not > ” 
But an anxious time was in store for 
Cavour — the debate in the Italian Parlia- 
ment The great majority of the people, 
certainly, understood that King Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour could not have 
acted otherwise. Rattazzi, however, the 
old rival of Cavour, placed himself at the 
head of the opposition ; and he had a 
r sk 1^* strong supporter m Garibaldi, 
/ who took his seat in Parliament 
fyciUur the express o^ect of 

opposing the cession of Nice, his 
native town, to France. Henceforth he 
hated Cavour, who, as he said, had made 
him an alien in his own country. Gdnbaldi 
was not so indignant at the fact itself as 
he was that Cavour had deceived him ; 
since a year previously, in answer to a 
direct question, the Minister had denied 
the cession of Nice In no other way 
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could the crafty statesman have secured 
Garibaldi’s sword for the war of liberation. 
On the other hand. Garibaldi esteemed 
the king highly, because some months 
later to the question, “Yes or no,” he 
had returned the true answer Victor 
Emmanuel then added that, if he as king 
submitted to cede Savoy, the country of 
his ancestors, to France, Garibaldi must 
be prepared to make equal sacrifices for 
the sake of the union of Italy. 

We are told that Cavour, at this critical 
time, in order to soothe Gaiibaldi’s 
feelings, sent him a note with the brief 
question, “ Nice or Sicily ? ” He is thus 
said to have incited the enthusiastic 
patriot to conquer the island The story is 
quite improbable , for Cavour would cer- 
tainly have preferred to mark time for the 
present, and consolidate the internal and 
economic conditions of the kingdom of 
North Italy, which consisted of 4,000,000 
Piedmontese, 2,500,000 Lombards, and 
4,000,000 Central Italians This state, 
without the States of the Church, which 
were in an impoverished condition through 
bad administration, and without the 
g , pauper population of Naples, 
y * would certainly have risen to 
considerable prosperity It 
would have been well for North 
Italy not to have been burdened with the 
task of drawing the semi-civilised districts 
of the south into the sphere of its higher 
culture and its greater prosperity “ We 
must first organise ourselves,” Cavour 
said at the time, “ and form a powerful 
army , then we can turn our eyes to 
Venetia and further to the south, and to 
Rome.” It was certainly, theiefore, no 
hypocrisy when, up to March, i860, he 
repeatedly sent envoys to Naples, m order 
to induce the Bourbons to follow a national 
policy and enter into an alliance with 
the kingdom of North Italy 

But here the genius of the Italian people 
took other paths The wary statesman 
soon saw himself carried onward by the 
party of action farther than he himself had 
wished , for Mazzini and his partisans were 
incessantly scheming the revolt of Sicily. 
Under their instructions Francesco Crispi, 
who had long before been condemned to 
death by the Neapolitan courts, travelled 
through the island at great personal risk, 
collecting on all sides sympathisers with 
the cause, and preparing for the day of 
rebellion The Sicilians did indeed rise 
in vanous places, but their attempts 
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were hopeless if Garibaldi could not Government, and informed the French 
be induced to invade Sicily He de- emperor that the Government was too 
dared to the Mazzinists from the very first weak to hinder the expedition by force, 
that he would only join the struggle under since otherwise there was the fear of a 
the standard of “ Italy and Victor Em- republican rising against the king At 
manuel ” , in spite of his republican the same time Cavour adopted measures to 
leanings he saw with unerring perception avert all danger from Garibaldi Admiral 
that Italy could only be united by means Persano received commands from him to 
of the Piedmontese monarchy Mazzini . . place his ships between Gari- 

also declared, as in the previous year, that “*«***■«« baldi’s transports and the 
he wished first and foremost to conform Neapolitan fleet which was 

to the expressed will of the people * watching for them To this 

But the conscientious Garibaldi still intentionally cryptic order Persano replied 
hesitated , he was weighed down by the that he believed he understood , if need 
enormous responsibility of leading the fiery arose Cavour might send him to the fortress 
youth of Italy to danger and to death, at Fenest relies He must have made up his 
since all former plots against the Bourbons mind to be lepudiated, like Garibaldi, in 
had miscarried and been drowned in the event of the failure of the expedition 
the blood of their promoters King Fer- Garibaldi landed at Marsala, the Lily- 
dinand II of Naples, called “ Bomba bieum of the ancients, on May iith, i860 
since the savage bombardment of Messina He obtained but little help from the 
in September, 1848, understood how to Sicilians , when he attacked on May 15th, 
attach the soldiers of his army to his near Calatafimi, the royal troops, the 
person , he was hard-hearted but cunning, 2,400 Sicilians who had joined him, ran 
and by his affectation of native customs away at the first shot, while he won a 
won himself some popularity with the splendid victory with his volunteers 
lower classes on the mainland The At Palermo, however, all was ready for 
G K M-’ Sicilians, indeed, hated their the insurrection In concert with his 
H^roi^ Neapolitan rulers from of old , fi lends there Garibaldi, notwithstanding 
Ex'^eduioa people gladly recalled the great numerical superiority of the 

xp lion memory of the Sicilian Bouibon troops, ventured on a bold attack 
Vespers, by which they had wrested their during the night of the 27th-28th May 
freedom from Naples in 1282 King The people sided with him , the troops 
Ferdinand died on May 22nd, 1859, and of the king were fired upon from the 
was succeeded by his weak son, Francis houses and withdrew to the citadel, 
II , a feeble nature, with no mind of whence they bombarded Palermo Rebel- 
his own Since the outbreak in Sicily lionblazedupthrough the whole island, and 
was suppressed, and seemed to die away, the scattered garrisons letired to the strong 
Cavour urgently dissuaded Garibaldi from places on the coast, especially to Messina 
his enterprise, even though he later secretly Alaimcd at the revolt of the island, 
aided it by the supply of arms and am- King Francis of Naples changed his tone , 
munition It was Cavour’s business then m his dire necessity he summoned liberal 

to decline any responsibility in the eyes of Ministers to his counsels, and promised 

the diplomatists of Europe for the uncon- the Neapolitans a free constitution He 

stitutional proposal of the general sent an embassy to Napoleon III with a 

Garibaldi finally took the bold lesolu- petition for help The attitude of the 

tion of sailing for Sicily on May 5th, i860, latter was significant He explained to 

with a thousand or so of volunteers, the envoys that he desired the continuance 

This marks the beginning of his heroic _ . of the Kingdom of Naples, but 

expedition, and also of the incomparable u power 

game of mtngue played by Cavour ; for j^^^**^* to check the popular move- 
the whole body of European diplomatists ‘ ment. The It^ians, he said, 

raised their voices in protest against the were keen-witted, and knew that, after 
conduct of the Italian Government which having once shed the blood of the French 
had allowed a warlike expedition against for their liberation, he could not proceed 
a neighbouring state in time of peace, against them with armed force He added: 
Cavour, assailed by all the ambassadors, “ The power stands on the national side, 
declared, with some reason, that Garibaldi and is irresistible. We stand defenceless 
had acted against the wishes of the before it.” He advised the King ol 
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iNapies, However, to abandon Sicily, and But Cavour was harassed by a still 
to offer an alliance to King Victor Em- further anxiety. Garibaldi, on his march 
manucl. Napoleon promised to support through Sicily, surrounded himself almost 
his pr()j)osaL This was done, and all exclusively with partisans of Mazzini, and 
the Great Powers assented to the wishes was resolved, so soon as Naples was 
3f France — even Gi eal Ih ilain, which, liberated, to march on Rome. If then the 
^ith all its inclination to Italy, still republican party of action in this way did 

wished that the peninsula should be their best for the liberation of Italy, the 

divided into two kingdoms. Cavour was fate of the monarchy was sealed. Cavour, 
in tlie most difficult position ; it was therefore, staked everything to provoke a 
impossible, in defiance of Europe, to revolution on the mainland, by which not 
refuse negotiations with Naples, yet he Garibaldi, but Persano or the king him- 
could not but fear to risk his whole work self, should be proclaimed dictator. He 

if he offered his hand to the hated e • • f entered into a compact with 

Bourbons. He therefore consented to t^e^Bourboft Ministers of the King 

negotiations, for form’s sake, and even Government Naples, Liborio Romano, 
induced King Victor Emmanuel to write a who eaually with Alessandro 

letter to Garibaldi, calling upon the latter Nunziante, Duke of Majano, adjutant- 
to discontinue landing troops on the general of Ferdinand II., was ready for 
mainland of Naples. treachery. Cavour hoped by aid of the 

Garibaldi thereupon replied to the king latter to rouse a part of the Neapolitan 
on June 27th : “ Your Majesty knows army to revolt. He wrote to Persano : 

the high respect and affection which I “Do not lose sight of the fact, Admiral, 
entertain for your person ; but the state that the moment is critical. It is a question 
of affairs in Italy does not allow me to of carrying out the greatest enterprise of 
obey you as I should wish. Allow me, modern times, by protecting Italy from 
then, this time to be disobedient to you. foreigners, pernicious principles, and fools.” 
So soon as I have accomplished my duty But Nunziante, awakening the suspicion 
and the peoples are freed from the detested of the Bourbon Government, was obliged 
yoke, I will lay down my sword at your to take refuge on board the Piedmontese 
feet, and obey you for the rest of my life.” fleet. The king’s uncle. Prince Louis, 




THE MISERABLE HIDING-PLACE OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF NAPLES 
During the bombardment of Gaeta by the Piedmontese in 1 86 1 , the King and Queen of N aples sought refuge in the damp, 
unwholesome vaults illustrated in the above picture. “ Their fear,” says a contemporary account>f the siege, “ must 
have been very great indeed to have induced them to live in such a wretched hole. The stench, on entering, is great ; and 
in some chambers through the doorway four generals died during the siege from the bad atmosphere and confinement.” 


Count Aquila was ordered by his nephew 
to quit the kingdom. It was thus 
evident that Garibaldi’s services must 
once more be utilised in order to over- 
throw the Bourbons. He landed on 
August 19th, i860, on the coast of the 
peninsula near Melito, and marched di- 
rectly on Naples. The generals who were 
sent against him were unreliable, since 
their hearts were in the Italian cause. The 
soldiers who supported the 
an a 1 s thought themselves 

• ? I betrayed, and murdered Gen- 
tti o ap es Fileno Briganti at Mileto, 

August 25th, after he had concluded 
terms of capitulation with Garibaldi. The 
latter was received everywhere with 
enthusiasm ; the common people regarded 
him as an invulnerable hero. When he 
entered Naples on September 7th, i860, 
with his 18,000 volunteers, he was greeted 
by Liborio Romano as liberator ; the king 
withdrew with his army of 60,000 men 
into a strong fortress on the Volturno. 
A momentous crisis had arrived. For the 


adherents of Mazzini in the train of Gari- 
baldi it was of vital importance to prevent 
the people of Naples from being called upon 
to vote whether they wished Victor 
Emmanuel to be king. They confirmed 
Garibaldi in the idea of marching imme- 
diately on Rome, of driving out the 
French troops, and of putting an end to 
the hierarchy. Garibaldi’s breast swelled 
with his previous successes ; he was 
susceptible to flattery, and firmly per- 
suaded himself that it was merely Favour’s 
jealousy if Victor Emmanuel did not follow 
the noble impulses of his heart and throw 
open to him the road to Rome and Venice. 

When Favour sent his trusted envoy, 
the Sicilian Giuseppe La Farina, in order 
to put himself in communication with 
Garibaldi, the latter insulted him by 
onUiing his expulsion from Sicily. At 
first (iai il)aldi acquiesced in the dictator- 
ship of Agostino Depretis, who was sent 
by the king ; but on September i8th he 
replaced him, from suspicion of his con- 
nection with Favour, by Antonio Mordini, 
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an intimate iriend of Mazzini. In this way 
Garibaldi succeeded in involving Italy 
simultaneously in a war with France and 
Austria. The Emperor Napoleon looked 
sullenly at Naples, where a revolutionary 
^ocus was forming that threatened his 
?throne with destruction. 

Once more Cavour faced the situation 
with the boldest determination. He was 
firmly convinced that the monarchy and 
the constitutional government of North 
Italy must contribute as much to the 
union of the peninsula as Garibaldi ; he 
therefore counselled the king to advance 
with his army into the papal territory and 


itself and its immediate vicinity, had 
surrounded himself with an army of 
20,000 enlisted soldiers, at whose head 
he placed General Lamoriciere, one of 
the leaders of the legitimist party in 
France. The mercenaries consisted of 
French, Austrians, Belgians, and Swiss ; 
their officers were partly the flower of 
the legitimist nobility of France — a fact 
which could not be very pleasant to 
Napoleon. But King Victor Emmanuel 
sent 40,000 men, under the command of 
General Manfredo Fanti, against the 
States of the Church ; and Lamoricim^ 
who was obliged to leave half his troops 
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to occupy it — with the exception of Rome, 
which was protected by Napoleon — to 
march on Naples and to defeat the army 
of the Bourbon king, which was encamped 
on the Volturno. Matters had come to 
such a crisis that, when Victor Emmanuel 
sent his Minister Luigi Farini, from 1859- 
1860 dictator of the Emilia, and General 
Cialdini to Napoleon III., to expound his 
plan, the emperor gave a reply which showed 
that he was not blind to the nece'^i.sity of 
the action taken by Victor Emmanuel. 

The Pope, in order not to be entirely 
dependent on the help of France, which 
was intended merely to protect Rome 
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to suppress the inhabitants of the States 
of the Church, was attacked by a greatly 
superior force. He was so completely 
defeated at Castelfidardo on September 
1 8th, i860, that he was only able to escape 
to Ancona with 130 men, while almost the 
entire papal army was taken prisoners. 
Persano received orders to bombard An- 
cona ; it surrendered on September 29th. 

The troops of Garibaldi had in the 
meantime attacked the Bourbon army on 
the Volturno, but without any success. 
The Bourbon troops crossed the Volturno 
in order, in their turn, to attack. Garibaldi 
boldly held his ground with his men, and 


?THE RETREAT OF GARIBALDI, NEAR RAVENNA, ONE OF ITALY'S HISTORIC TREASURES 

■■■ ' I — —. 11,-1 


THE HOME AND REFUGE OF ITALY’S GREATEST PATRIOT 
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the Neapolitans, although three to one, 
could not gain a victory ; but Garibaldi 
was far from being able to calculate upon 
a rapid success. Under these circumstances 
public opinion was strongly impressed wlien 
the army of Victor Emmanuel a])] H‘are(l on 
the bank of the Volturno ; the Neapolitans 
withdrew behind the Garigliano. 

It was high time that King Victor 
Emmanuel appeared in Naples; for 
Garibaldi was now so completely under 
the influence of the opponents of Cavour 
that he flatly refused to 
allow the incorporation 
of Naples and Sicily in 
the kingdom of Italy to 
be carried out. Mordini, 
his representative in 
Sicily, worked at his 
side, with the object 
that independent Parlia- 
ments should be sum- 
moned in Naples and 
Palermo, which should 
settle the matter. Gari- 
baldi actually informed 
the king that he would 
not agree to the union 
unless Cavour and his 
intimate friends were 
first dismissed from the 
Ministry. By this de- 
mand, however, he ran 
counter to almost the 
entire public opinion of 
Italy. In Naples especi- 
ally and in Sicily all 
prudent men wished for 
a rapid union with Italy, 
since the break-up of the 
old regime, in Sicily 
especially, had brought 
in its train confusion, 
horrors, and political 
murders. Garibaldi long 
debated with himself 
whether he should yield ; 
but when the Marquis Pallavicino — who 
had fretted away the years of his manhood 
as a prisoner in the Spielberg at Briinn and 
was now the leader of the party of action— 
and with him virtually the whole popu- 
lation of Naples, went over to the other 
side, the patriot general mastered himself 
and ordered the voting on the union with 
Italy to be arranged, October 21st. 

The king would have been prepared to 
grant his wish and to nominate him 
lieutenant-general of the districts con- 
s 


quered by him, had not Garibaldi attached 
the condition to it that he should be 
allow'ed to marcli on Rome in the coming 
spring. As this could not be granted, he 
withdrew in dignified pride, cilthough 
deeply mortified and implacably hostile to 
Cavour, to his rocky island of Caprera. 
In his farewell proclamation he called 
upon the Italians to rally round “II Re 
galantuomo “ ; but he foretold his hope 
that in March, 1861, he would find a 
million Italians under arms, hinting in 
this way that he wished 
by their means to liberate 
Rome and Venice. But a 
fact, which many years 
later was disclosed in the 
memoirs of Thouvenel 
and Beust, shows how 
correct the judgment of 
Cavour was when he 
kept the Italians at this 
time away from Rome. 
When Garibaldi wished 
to march against Rome, 
Napoleon told the Vienna 
Cabinet that he had no 
objection if it wished to 
draw the sword against 
Italy to uphold the Treaty 
of Zurich — that is to say, 
for the papacy ; only, it 
could not be allowed to 
disturb Lombardy again. 
It is conceivable that 
Rechberg, the Foreign 
Minister, dissuaded the 
Emperor Francis Joseph 
from a war which could 
bring no gain to Austria 
e\cn in case of victory. 
The Bourbon army could 
not hold its ground 
against the troops of 
Victor Emmanuel, and 
King Francis tlirew him- 
self into the fortress of 
Gaeta. When he surrendered there with 
8,000 men on February 13th, 1861, the 
Union of Italy w^as almost won. Cavour 
himself was not fated to see the further 
accomplishment of his wishes. He was 
attacked by a deadly illness not long after 
an exciting session of Parliament, in 
which Garibaldi heaped bitter reproaches 
on bis head. In his delirium he dreamed 
of the future of his country. He spoke of 
Garibaldi with great respect ; he said that 
he longed, as much as the general, to go 
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to Rome and Venice. He spoke with 
animation of the desirability of reconciling 
the Pope with Italy. When his confessor 
Giacopo handed him the sacrament on 
June 6th, i86i, he said to him : “ Brother, 
brother, a free Church in a free state 
(“ Frate, frate, libera chiesa in libero 
stato'*). There were his last words. 
_ , No problem had engrossed 

avour s maker of Italy in the last 

Words nionths of his life so much as 
the Roman question. There 
was a section of his friends who considered 
it necessary to yield Rome to the Pope, 
in order that the secular power of the 
papacy might remain undisturbed. Such 
was the idea of D’Azeglio. Stefano Jacini 
thought that Rome, on the model of the 
Hanse towns, might be turned into a 
Free State, where the Pope might main- 
tain his residence in the character of 
a protector and suzerain. 

Cavour, on the contrary, was convinced 
that Italy without its natural capital was 
an incomplete structure. He would have 
granted the Pope the most favourable con- 
ditions if the latter would have met the 
wishes of the Italians. The Throne of Peter, 
which so many able statesmen had filled 
in the past, was now held by Pius IX., a 
child-like, religious nature, who allowed 
himself to be enmeshed by the irreconcil- 
able ideas of Giacomo Antonelli and the 
Jesuits, and by his obstinacy proved the 
greatest obstacle to the union of Italy. 

In spite of repeated pressure from the 
Emperor Napoleon, he refused to admit 
the introduction of reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the Papal States, or to conciliate 
p the national feelings of the 
anObatacle Victor Emmanuel, 

to Uaioa before his march into the 

States of the Church, professed 
his readiness to recognise the papal sove- 
reignty within the old territorial limits, 
provided that the Curia transferred to 
him the vicariate over the provinces taken 
from it. It was an equally beneficial 
circumstance for the infant state that 
the Pope, by repudiating liberty of con- 
science and free political institutions in his 


Encyclical of December 8th, 1864, and in 
the Syllabus, Syllabus complectens prceci’ 
puos nostrce cetatis errorcs, outraged the 
sensibilities even of those Catholics who 
wished for the maintenance of the tem- 
poral power, but did not wish to plunge 
back into mediae valism. Liberal ideas 
would not have been able to continue their 
victorious progress between i860 and 1870 
in the Catholic countries of Austria, Italy, 
and France if the Papal Chair had not 
involuntarily proved their best ally. 

Baron Bettino Ricasoli, the successor 
of Cavour, thought that he acted in his 
predecessor’s spirit when he made dazzling 
proposals to the Pope, on condition that 
the latter should recognise the status quo. 
Ricasoli proposed a treaty, which not 
merely assured all the rights of the papal 
primacy, but offered Pius, as a reward 
for his conciliatoriness, the renunciation 
by the king of all his rights as patron, 
especially that of the appointment of the 
bishops. By this the Pope 
would have completely ruled the 
Church of Italy ; and that State 
would have been deprived of 
a sovereign right, which not merely 
Louis XIV., but Philip II. of Spain and 
Ferdinand II. of Austria, would never 
have allowed themselves to lose. In place 
of any answer the cardinal secretary, 
Antonelli, declared, in the official “ Gior- 
nale di Roma,” that the proposal of 
Ricasoli was an unparalleled effrontery. 

This unfortunate attempt overthrew the 
Ministry of Ricasoli, and under his 
successor, Rattazzi, Garibaldi hoped to 
be able to carry out his design against 
Rome. He mustered his volunteers in 
Sicily, and landed with 2,000 men on 
the coast of Calabria; but the Govern- 
ment was in earnest when it announced 
that it would oppose his enterprise by 
arms. Garibaldi, wounded by a bullet 
in the right foot, was forced to lay 
down his arms after a short battle at 
. Aspromonte on August 29th, 1862. The 
road to Rome was not opened to the 
Italians until the power of France was 
overthrown by the victories of Germany. 


Garibaldi 
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in Battle 
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PRUSSIA UNDER KING WILLIAM I. 


AND COUNT BISMARCK’S RISE TO POWER 

^AVOUR, on his death-bed, spoke un- prevent a majority in the Federation 
^ ceasingly of the future of his country, deciding the question of the supreme 
and thus expressed himself about Ger- command of its army. Neither William 
many : “ This German Federation is an I. nor his Ministers then aimed at the 
absurdity ; it will break up, and the union subjugation of Germany. But even those 
of Germany will be established. But the claims were rejected by Austria. Francis 
House of Hapsburg cannot alter itself. , Joseph declared that the presi- 

What will the Prussians do, who are so * dency in the Federation was 

slow in coming to any conclusions? an old prerogative of his house, 

They will need fifty years to effect what ^ and therefore unassailable. On 

we have created in three years.’' This the other matter no negative answer 
was the idea of the future which the was returned, and negotiations were 
dying statesman, to whom the name of opened with the Federal Diet ; but 
Bismarck was still probably unknown, Austria was certain that the Assembly 
pictured to himself. It is quite possible would reject the proposition, 
that Germany, notwithstanding its effi- If we leave out of sight the army 
ciency and its culture, would have re- reforms, the inestimable work of William 
quired, without Bismarck, another half- I., we shall observe, until the appearance 
century for its union. King Frederic of Bismarck on the scene, serious vacilla- 
William I. had possessed an efficient army, tion in the home policy no less than in 
without being able to turn it to account, the foreign policy of Prussia. When the 
as his great son did. Twice the tools Prince Regent became the representative 
The G al procured and ready before of King Frederic William IV., he issued 

of Kin°^ master workman appeared on October 9th, 1858, a programme which 

William I scene who knew how announced in cautious language the breach 

to use them. We know pre- with the reactionary method of govern- 
cisely the goal which King William I. ment. The avoidance of all canting 
put before himself in the German piety produced a beneficial impression ; 
question before Bismarck became his but there were only platitudes on the 
Minister. The plans which, as Prince German question, among others the phrase : 
Regent, he unfolded to the Emperor Francis “Prussia must make moral conquests 
Joseph at the conference at Toplitz, in Germany.” When the Prince Regent 
towards the end of July, i860, were modest, soon afterwards summoned a Ministry of 
He was prepared to form an alliance moderate Liberals, with Prince Anton von 
with Austria which would have guaranteed Hohenzollern at its head, public opinion 
to that country its existing dominions, breathed more freely, and the dawn of 
thus including Venice. In return he a “ new era ” was expected. The name of 
required a change in the presidency of the Count Maximilian Schwerin, Minister of the 
German Federation as well as the com- p . . Interior, seemed to guarantee 
mand in the field over the troops of North a broad-minded policy of 

Germany in future federal wars; the a “New Era” Count Alexander 

supreme command in South Germany von Schleinitz, the Minister 

was to fall to Austria. Thus, for the of Foreign Affairs, was, on the contrary, 
future there would be no possibility of still firmly attached to the old system, 
the Federation choosing a general for The Prussian people meantime under- 
itself, as Austria had desired on June 6th, stood the good intention, and the new elec- 
1859, when Germany armed against tions to the Chamber brought a majority 
Napoleon III. Prussia was bound to of moderate Liberals which was prepared 
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to support the Government. A munber 
of Liberal leaders intentionally refrained 
from standing, in order not to arouse 
in the Prince Regent misgivings lest a 
repetition of the state of things in 1848 
was intended. The leading figure in the 
Chamber, which met in January, 1859, 
was Vincke, whose loyalty was beyond 
suspicion. Commendable political wisdom 
was shown in this moderation on the part 
of the constituencies. As a matter of 
fact, the new Government introduced 
schemes of reform touching the abolition 
of the land-tax privileges of the nobility 
and the abolition of the police powers 
of the owners of knight-estates. Great 
efforts were expended to 
induce the Upper House, 
where the Conservatives 
possessed a majority, to 
accept the reforms. In 
a matter of German 
politics, where the con- 
science of the people 
chimed in, the new era 
fulfilled the expectations 
formed of it. Prussia 
spoke boldly in the 
Federal Diet on behalf of 
the restoration of the 
constitution of Electoral 
Hesse, which had been 
meanly curtailed. The 
Government could not 
rise superior to these 
attacks. The Prince 
Regent was unable to 
bring himself to make a 
clean sweep of a set of 
un])0])ular high officials, 
who had been mucli to 



KING WILLIAM I. OF PRUSSIA 
He was born in 1797, and on the death of 
his brother, Frederic William IV., succeeded 
. , to the throne of Prussia, being: the seventh 

blame in the reactionary king: of that country, and on January 18th, 

period for open Violations E”’!’"™--- 

of the laws. The revolt of Italy had a 
great and immediate effect on the German 
people. The founding of the National 
Society, with Rudolf von Bennigsen at 
its head, in July, 1859, was a direct con- 
sequence of the Italian war. The society 
aimed at the union of all German-sjieaking 
races outside the Austrian Empire under 
the leadership of a Liberal Pmssia. The 
Regent, far from being encouraged, felt 
alarmed by the events in Italy ; the re- 
volutionary rising in Naples and Garibaldi’s 
march repelled him. He could not con- 
vince himself that the national will was 
entitled to override legitimist rights. 

His whole policy, both at home and 
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•broad, was thus stamped by conservatism 
and uncertainty. The Austrian Minister, 
Rechberg, at the conferences of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph with the Prince 
Regent and with the Tsar at Toplitz and 
Warsaw, succeeded in confirming these 
two monarchs in the conviction that they, 
too, were threatened by the national and 
Liberal tendencies. Austria was no longer 
isolated in that respect as in 1859. 

All these circumstances co-operated to 
close the ears of the Prussian people when 
the king, who succeeded his brother on the 
throne on January 2nd, 1861, came before 
the Chamber with the plan of army reform. 
William L was superior to the majority of 
his German contempor- 
aries in recognising that 
a comprehensive Prussian 
policy could only be 
carried out with a strong 
army. Leopold von 
Ranke says of a con- 
versation which he had 
with the king on June 
13th, i860 : “ The sum 
of his resolution was . . . 
to leave the German 
princes undisturbed in 
their sovereignty, but to 
effect a union in military 
matters which would con- 
duce to a great and general 
efficiency. He full,y 
grasped the idea that the 
military power comprised 
in itself the sovereignty.” 
As long before as the 
preparations which might 
have led to a war with 
Austria in 1850, the 
prince was convinced that 
the Prussian army, which 
nominally, on a war footing, numbered 
200,000 men with the colours and 400,000 
in the Landwehr, was not sufficient for 
protracted camp^ygns. The existing organ- 
isation had been formed in the critical 
times when the distrust of Napoleon 1 . 
and vexatious treaty obligations compelled 
Prussia to keep up a small peace army. 
Under the financial stress of the period 
subsequent to 1815, she was forced to 
continue with this defensive army, vdiich 
in comparison with that of other military 
states was much weaker than the army 
which Frederic 11 . had raised in his far 
smaller kingdom. The mobilisation of 1859 
had shown serious deficiencies in every 
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■ Exion. Besides this the Prince Regent 
I then, in order to remedy the most 
ng evils, had instituted an important 
reform on his own authority. Hitherto 
there had been few or no permanent staffs 
for the Landwehr regiments ; so that on a 
fresh mobilisation the troops could not 
be placed in the ranks as soon as they were 
called out, but had first to be formed into 
regiments. Such a state of things seems 
incredible at the present day. 

At the demobilisation of 1859, the Prince 
Regent directed that the recently formed 
staffs of the Landwehr regiments should be 
kept up. This change could not, however, 
go far enough ; for since the members of 
the Landwehr were bound to be dismissed, 
those staffs consisted mostly of officers 
only, and were not sufficient to form the 
basis of a powerful new organisation. The 
attention of William I. was now directed 
to this point. But the War Minister of the 
day, Bonin, was too timid to undertake 
the responsibility of the necessary mea- 
sures, and on December 5th, 1859, Roon 
had to be summoned in his place. 

The new proposal came before the 
Prussian Diet on February loth, i860. 
One of the great drawbacks of the existing 
constitution of the army 
lay in the fact that, 
while annually, on the 
average, 155,650 men 
reached their twentieth 
year, only 20,000 men 

P re enrolled in the army, 
us twenty-six per cent, 
the young men capable 
of bearing arms bore the 
whole burden of military 
service, which was 
especially heavy, since 
the obligation -to serve 
in the Landwehr lasted 
the thirty-ninth year. 

of this 


Reforming 
the Army 
of Prussia 



government therefore proposed to levy 
annually, instead of 40,000 men, 60,000 
men — forty per cent., that is, of all those 
liable to serve ; while in return the obliga- 
tion to serve in the Landwehr was to last 
only to the age of thirty-five years. Besides 
this, the three years' service in the reserve 
was to be raised to five years. 

This change signified a considerable 
strengthening of the standing army and 
a reduction of the Landwehr. This is 
shown by the figures of the full war 
footing which it was hoped to 
reach. The army was intended 
henceforth to consist of 371,000 
men with the colours, 126,000 
men in the reserve, and 163,000 in the 
Landwehr. The scheme demanded the 
attention of the Diet in two respects. 
On the one side a money grant was 
necessary, since it was impossible to 
enrol the numerous new corps in the old 
regiments, and thirty-nine new line regi- 
ments had to be raised. An annual sum, 
£1,350,000 sterling, was required for the 
purpose. Besides this, the existing law as 
to military service required to be consider- 
ably modified. This applied not merely 
to the division of the period of service 
between the standing 
army and the Landwehr, 
but also concerned the 
length of compulsory 
active service. At that 
time, in order to spare 
the finances, the soldiers 
were often dismissed after 
serving two or two and a 
half years. King William 
did not consider this 
period sufficient, and de- 
manded the extension of 
the period of service to 
three, and in the case of 
the cavalry to four, years. 
Measures of no less im- 
portance had then been 


The consequence 

was that in the first levy count Maximilian schwerin _ 
of the Landwehr one-half Among the Ministry of moderate Liberals taken with regard to the 
of the total numbers, and tactics of the infantry. 

in the second levy five- “new era " was confidently anticipated, and After the War of 1859, 
• the public looked to Schwerin for reforms. 


sixths, were married men. 

The number of men liable to serve had 
remained the same for more than forty 
years, although the population of the 
country had increased from ten to eighteen 
millions. The obligatory period of service 
in the standing army, three years with the 
colours, two years in the reserve, was too 
short for the body of the army. The 
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there arose the question 
of the conclusions to be drawn from the 
experiences of the Italian campaign. The 
defensive methods of the Austrians had 
pifOved inferior to the offensive tactics of 
the more dashing French. The French 
had often succeeded, in infantry combats, 
in rushing with an impetuous charge under 
the Austrian bullets, which had a very 
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curved trajectory, and in thus winning the 
day. For this reason it was the ordinary 
belief in the Austrian army that defensive 
tactics must once for all be given up. 

The successes of the French were over- 
estimated, and there was a return in 
the years i859-'66 to “ shock tactics ” ; 
these attached little importance to the 
preliminary musketry 
engagement, and con- 
sisted in firing a few 
volleys and then charging 
with the bayonet. Many 
voices even in the 
Prussian army advocated 
a similar plan. Colonel 
Ollech was sent by the 
Prussian General Staff to 
France in August, 1859, 
in order to investigate 
the condition of the 
French army. He re- 
turned strongly preju- 
diced in favour of the 
system of shock tactics, 
and advised the king to 
issue an order, in con- 
nection with a similar 
order issued by Frederic 
the Great for the cavalry, that every 
infantry commander would be brought 
before a court-martial who lost a position 
without having met the attack of the 
enemy by a counter attack.” 

King William was at all times clever in 
discovering prominent men for leading 
positions. The chief of the General Staff, 
Lieutenant-General Helmuth von Moltke, 
clearly saw the risk of this advice. In his 
remarks on Ollech's report he laid great 
weight on the attacking spirit in an army ; 
but he recognised correctly that the needle- 
, gun, introduced in 1847, secured 
P . . the Prussians the advantage 

Warfare^ in the musketry fighting, and 
that in the reorganisation of 
the army stress should be laid on that 
point. Moltke’s principle was that the 
infantry should make the fullest use of 
their superior firing power at the beginning 
of the battle, and should for that purpose 
select open country, where the effect of 
fire is the greatest. An advance should not 
be made before the enemy’s infantry were 
shattered, and in this movement attacks 
on the enemy’s flank were preferable. 
The Prussians fought in 1866 with these 
superior tactics, and they owed to them 
a great part of the successes which they 


achieved. The Prussian Landtag did not 
mistake the value of the proposals made 
by the Government, but raised weight^ 
objections. The majority agreed to the 
extension of the annual recruiting, to tUe 
increase of the officers and under-officers, 
and to the discharge of the older membe s 
of the Landwehr. On the other hand, the 
great diminution in the 
number of the Landwehr 
on a war footing, and the 
resulting reduction of 
their importance, l)ui 
especially the three-years’ 
compulsory service, 
aroused vigorous oppo- 
sition. General Staven- 
hagen, who gave evidence 
for the proposal, char- 
acterised the two-years’ 
service as sufficient. The 
Government recognised 
that it could not carry 
the Bill relating to com- 
pulsory service, and 
therefore withdrew it. It 
was content to demand 
an increase of 9,000,000 
thalers — £1,350,000 
sterling — in the wat Budget, in order to 
carry out the increase of the regiments. 

The Finance Minister, Baron von Patow, 
explained in the name of the Government 
that the organisation thus created was 
provisional, and would not assume a 
definite character until the Government 
and the popular representatives had agreed 
about the law itself. The Old Liberal 
majority of the Chamber of Representatives 
adopted this middle course, and sanctioned 
the required increase. Thus the yearly 
budget for the army was raised to 
32,800,000 thalers — £4,920,000 sterling, or, 
roughly, a quarter of the entire revenue of 
130,000,000 thalers — £19,500,000 sterling. 

This expedient was manifestly illusory. 
The king at once ordered the disbanding 
of thirty-six regiments of Landwehr, 
whose place was taken by an equal 
number of line regiments. Altogether 
1 17 new battalions and twelve new 
squadrons were formed. Obviously the 
king, who presented colours and badges 
to the new regiments on January i8th, 
1861, in front of the monument of Frederic 
the Great, could not disband these newly 
formed units or dismiss their officers. 
The Chamber of Representatives became, 
in fact, suspicious, but agreed to the 
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Lxreased army budget once more for the 
next year. Since the (bniions to the 
Landtag were imminent, tlu‘ iinal decision 
stood over for the new House. 

It would be a mistake to treat the events 
which followed in the ordinary inaniua', 
relating how the king 
was prudent but tlu? 

Chamber petty in tlie 
army question, and how 
in this struggle the 
wisdom of the Regent 
fortunately prevailed 
over the meddlesomeness 
of the professional poli- 
ticians. The state of 
affairs was quite othei - 
wise. The dispute in the 
matter itself was not 
indeed beyond settle- 
ment. In case of necessit y 
it would have been 
possible to arrive at a 
compromise as to the 
amount of compulsory 
service, and the Prussian 
army would hardly have 
been less effective if 
the two-years’ military 
service had been intro- 
duced then and not post- 
poned until after the 
death of Emperor 
William j " ' 



FIELD - MARSHAL ROON 
Entering the Prussian army n 1S21, he re- 
vealed a thorough grasp of military matters, 
and his reorganisation of the army found 
brilliant justification in the success of the 
national arms in the virars of 1866 and 1870-1. 

From a photo^r ipK 


This consideration does not in 
any way lessen the credit due to the king. 

But, as the new elections showed, there 
was another and greater issue at stake. 
The influence of Liberal ideas in Europe 
was precisely then at its height, and public 
opinion tended towards the view that tlie 
royal power in Prussia must be checked, 
exactly as it had been in that model 
parliamentary state, England. The citizen 
class had then, it was thought, come to 
years of maturity, and it possessed a right 
to take the place of the monarchy and 
nobility in the power hitherto enjoyed by 
them. At the new elections, on December 
6th, i86i, the Progressive party, in which 
the members of the movement of 1848 
assumed the lead, was formed in opposition 
to the Old Liberals, who had left their 
stamp on the former Chamber. This 
political group had not yet the whole 
electorate on its side ; it carried a hundred 
seats, barely a third of the whole Assembly. 
The Old Liberals felt themselves mean- 
while outstrij)])ed, es})ecially since the 
king no longer extended his confidence to 
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the Liberal Ministers, who were defeated 
on the army question. While this 
change was being effected among the 
citizen class, the nobility and the 
Conservative party on the other hand, 
who had lieen greatly chagrined at being 
dismissed from the helm 
of state after the assump- 
tion of the regency by 
the prince, put forward 
their claim not less reso- 
lutely. The great services 
of the Prussian nobility 
to the army and the civil 
service, to which, both 
before and after, it sup- 
plied first - class men, 
could not, of course, be 
disputed. But to justifi- 
able pride at this fact 
was joined such intense 
class prejudice that even 
a man like Roon could 
not for a long time bring 
himself to recognise the 
justification of an elected 
representation of the 
people. General Man- 
teuffel, as chief of the 
royal military cabinet, 
worked with him in the 
same spirit. Ernst von 
Gerlach and Hermann 
Wagener represented in the “ Kreuz- 
zeitung ” similar view’s. Karl Twesten, 
one of the most prominent members of 
the Liberal |)arty, called General Man- 
teuffel a mischievous man in a mis- 
cliievous position — ^a taunt which Man- 
teuffel answered by a challenge to a duel, 
in which Twesten was wounded. 

The Liberal Ministers saw with concern 
how the king inclined more and more 
towards the paths of the Conservative 
party. They counselled him, in 
view of the impending struggle 
over the military question, to 
conciliate public opinion by 
undertaking reforms in various depart- 
ments of the legislature. Roon vigorously 
opposed this advice, which he saw to 
be derogatory to the Crown. He induced 
the king on March ist, 1861, to adjourn 
these Bills, which had already been settled 
upon. He unceasingly urged the king 
to dismiss his Liberal colleagues and to 
adopt strong measures. In a memorial 
laid before the king, dated April, 1861, 
he wrote of the Hohenzollern-Schw’erin 


Roon’s 
Advice to 
the King 
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Cabinet, in which, nevertheless, he himself 
had accepted a seat, tliat “it is only 
compatible with the pseudo- monarchy of 
Belgium, England, or of Louis Philippe, 
not with a genuinely Prussian monarchy 
by the grace of God, with a monarchy 
according to your ideas. People have 
tried to intimidate your Majesty by the 
loud outcry of the day. All the unfortunate 
monarchs of whom history tells have so 
fared ; the phantom ruined them, simjdy 
because they believed in it.“ 
The opposition was apparent 
as soon as tlie new Chamber 
assembled on January 14th, 
1862. Opponents of the proposal were 
elected on the commission lor discussing 
the Army Bill in a large majority. When 
the Budget was discussed, a resolution 
was adopted which called for more precise 
details of the state finances. This was a 
reasonable demand, and was soon after- 
wards conceded by Bismarck. But the 
Conservative advisers of the king tlien 
stigmatised the wish as an encroachment 
on the rights of the Crown 
Chamber of Representa- 
tives was dissolved on i \ 

March i8th, 1862, after I ' - 
a short term of life. At • , , 
the same time the Liberal 
Ministry was dismissed. ; ' 

Its place was taken by 
a Cabinet in which 
officials preponderated, 
but which, on the whole, 
bore a Conservative 
character. It is certainly 
to the credit of Roon and 
Manteuffel that their in- 
fluence on the king paved 
the way for Bismarck. 

But they made the be- 
ginning of his term of 
office more difficult for 
the great Minister, since 
he was at once drawn 
into the most violent 
antagonism to popular 
representation. The 
question must be raised 
whether Prussia, with 
her great military and 
intellectual superiority, ‘ ' 

would not have obtained the same results 
if there had been no such rupture with 
public opinion. The C rown Prince Frederic 
William lu'ld this vi(‘w, and it was shari'd 
not only by Albert, tlic English Prince 



CROWN PRINCE FREDERIC 
The only son of William I., he married Vic- 
toria, Princess Royal of England, in 18.^>8. A 
man of courage, he opposed the reactionary 
policy of Bismarck, and fought with distinc- 
tion in the various wars waged by Prussia. 
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Consort, 1 )ut also by the king’s son-in-law, 
the Grand Duke Frederic of Baden, who 
just then was reforming his country with 
the help of the Liberal Ministers, Baron 
Franz von Roggenbach and Karl Mathy. 
Men of a similar type would have gladly 
co-oporated to help King William to gain 
the imperial crown. King William him- 
self felt that, in consequence of his quarrel 
with the Chamber, many sincere friends of 
Prussia were mistaken as to his country’s 
German mission. This point was em- 
phasised even in the National Assembly. 

In order to counteract this tendency, 
the king had appointed Bernstorfl, who 
advocated the union of Germany under 
the leadership of Prussia, to be Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the place of Schleinitz, 
who held legitimist views. Bernstorff 
adopted, in fact, most vigorous measures, 
when several states of the German Zoll- 
verein, on the conclusion of the Free-Trade 
commercial treaty with FTance, threatened 
that they would in consequence withdraw 
from the Zollverein. They found a sup- 
porter in Austria, who would gladly have 
broken up the Zollverein ; 
but they were forced to 
yield to Prussia, since 
their own economic 
interests dictated their 
continuance in the Zoll- 
verein. Bernstorff 
furthermore, in a note 
addressed to the German 
courts on December 20th, 
1861, announced as a 
programme the claim of 
Prussia to the leadership 
of Lesser Germany. By 
this step the Berlin 
Cabinet reverted to the 
policy of union which 
had been given up in 
1850. The party of 
Greater Germany col- 
lected its forces in oppo- 
sition. Austria resolved 
to anticipate Prussia by 
a tangible proposition to 
the Diet, and proposed 
federal reforms : that a 
directory with corre- 
sponding central autho- 
rity should be established, and by its side 
an assembly of delegates from tin' popular 
K'prc'sentatives of the several state's. But, 
In'fore' this proposal should be agK'c'd to, 
steps were to be taken to elaborate a 
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common system of civil procedure and con- 
tract law for the whole of Germany Both 
the Prussian note and the Austrian pro- 
posal met with opposition and a dissentient 
majority in the Federal Diet at Frank- 
fort, for the secondary states did not 
wish to relinquish any part of their 
sovereignty in favour of either the Prus- 
- . sian or the Austrian Govern- 

r » T ment The necessary con- 
I -w dition for the success of the 

1 era ism pJ.^5slan policy would have 

been a majority in a German Parliament 
on the side of Prussia, as in 1 849 But Bern- 
storff, although in his heart he favoured 
the plan, could not advise the king to 
summon a National Assembly, because, as 
things then stood, its majority would 
have approved of the opposition of the 
Prussian progressive party 

In the new elections to the Chamber of 
Representatives Radical Liberalism gained 
the greatest number of seats The two 
sections of this party numbered together 
235 members — two-thirds, that is, of the 
352 representatives of the Landtag , the 
Old Liberals under the leadership of 
Vincke had dwindled to 23 votes The new 
majority gladly accepted the challenge 
flung to them , for the idea, which Roon 
had erroneously termed the ultimate goal 
even of the moderate Liberals, was actively 
dominant among them They wished for 
no compromise, but aimed at the subordi- 
nation of the king to the Parliament The 
examples of England and Belgium domi- 
nated their plans in every detail 

The army question became the out- 
ward pretext on which the two consti- 
tutional theories came into conflict with 
each other Since the king did not con- 
cede the two years’ compulsory service, 
which the Chaml^er demanded as a con- 
dition of the army reform, the House 
resolved, on September 23rd, 1862, to 
strike out entirely the costs of the 
reform, which was tantamount to dis- 
TK B u regiments 

^ ® ® - In this way a humiliation was 
. laid on the king, which was 

* intended to bend or break him 

King William was resolved rather to 
lay down the Crown than to submit to a 
compulsion by which, according to his 
view, he would have been degraded to 
the position of a puppet ruler He 
seriously contemplated this step, when the 
Ministry of Hohenlohe, seeing no way out 
of the difficulty, asked to be dismissed 
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The king doubted whether men would be 
found bold enough to confront the Cham- 
ber of Representatives Whenever Roon 
and Manteuffel had formerly spoken of 
Bismarck, the king had hesitated to en- 
trust the government to a man whom he 
considered to be a hot-head Now, he told 
Roon, Bismarck would no longer enter- 
tain any wish to be at the head of affairs , 
besides that, he happened to be on leave, 
travelling in Southern France 

Roon, however, could assure the king 
that Bismarck, who had been already 
recalled, was prepared to enter the service 
of the king Soon afterwards the latter 
learned that Bismarck had, immediately on 
his return, paid a visit, by invitation, to 
the Crown Prince King William’s sus- 
picions were aroused by this, and he 
thought, “ There is nothing to be done 
with him , he has already been to my son ” 
All doubts, however, were dissipated 
when Bismarck appeared before him and 
unfolded his scheme of government. The 
king showed him the deed of abdication, 
which he had already drafted, because, so 
he said, he could not find another Ministry 
^ , Bismarck encouraged him by 

R assurance that he intended 
to*Power stand by him in the struggle 
between the supremacy of the 
Crown and of Parliament On the day when 
the Chamber of Representatives passed the 
resolution by which the monarch felt him- 
self most deeply wounded, on September 
23rd, 1862, the nomination of Bismarck as 
President of the Ministry was published. 

Bismarck’s work is the establishment of 
the unity of Germany no less than the 
revival of the power of the monarchy 
and of all conservative forces in that 
country His contemporaries have passed 
judgment upon him according to their 
political attitudes Those who regarded 
the advancing democratisation of Great 
Britain and France as equally desirable 
for Germany, and as the ultimate goal of 
its development, were bound to see an 
opponent in the powerful statesman A 
difficult legal question was put before 
Bismarck at the very outset of his 
activity. He counselled the king to 
disregard the Budget rights of the 
Chamber of Representatives 

For the historical estimate of Bismarck 
it is not of primary importance whether 
the constitutional arguments which he 
employed on this occasion are tenable 
or not ; this legal question must certainly 
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be decided against him. He took his procedure of the Ministers might provoke 
stand on the ground that the Budget a new revolution in Prussia He made a 
was, according to the constitution, a speech on June 5th, in the town hall at 
law on which the Crown, the Upper Danzig when receiving the municipal 
Chamber, and the Chamber of Representa- authorities, which was directed against the 
tives must agree , and that the authors of Government “I, too, regret that I have 
the Prussian constitution had on this point- come here at a time when a quarrel, of 
reversed the practice of England, where which I have been in the highest 
money grants are exclusively the province _ ^ degree surprised to hear, 

of the Lower House They had not pro- p has broken out between 

vided for the event that the three might b” a r Vk**** Government and the 
not be able to agree and the law could thus 1 » » r c people I know nothing 

not be passed , there was therefore an of the enactments which have brought 
omission But since the state could not about this result The Crown Prince at 
stand still, a constitutional deadlock had the same time sent a memorandum to the 
resulted, which would be fatal unless king to the same effect , but on June 30th 
the Budget for the year were provided he wrote to the Minister-President a letter 
by the arbitrary action of the Crown full of indignation and contempt, which 
The consequence of this theory was would have shaken the resolution of any 
that the Crown could enforce all the other man than Bismarck “ Do you believe 
larger Budget demands, even though that you can calm men’s minds by con- 
the two Chambers had pronounced in tinual outrages on the feeling of legality ? 
favour of the smaller sum From this I regard the men who lead his Majesty 
point of view every theory turned on the the king, my most gracious father, into 

exercise of the powers of the constitu- such paths as the most dangerous 

tional authorities In the great speech in counsellors for Crown and country ” 
which the Prussian Minister- President The king was deeply hurt at the public 
Bism rck’a explained his views, he con- appearances of his son , he contemplated 

ismarc s Chamber with his harsh measuies against him, and Bismarck 

DecUnuron principles “ The was compelled to dissuade him from his 

Prussian monarchy has not yet purpose The Minister reminded the king 

fulfilled its mission , it is not yet ripe to that in the quarrel between Frederic 

form a purely ornamental decoration of the William I and his son the sympathy of 

fabric of your constitution, nor to be in- the times, as well as of posterity, had been 

corporated into the mechanism of parlia- with the son ; and he showed the inadvis- 
mentary rule as an inanimate piece of the ability of making the Crown Prince a 

machinery ” Even the king wavered for martyr Thus the situation in Prussia 

a moment when Bismarck in the Budget seemed to be strained to the breaking 

commission of the Chamber of Representa- point The Representative Chamber 

tives, September 30th, 1862, made his adopted in 1863, by a large majority, the 

famous assertion that “ the union of resolution that Ministers should be liable 

Germany could not be effected by speeches, out of their private fortune for any 
societies, and the resolutions of majorities , expenditure beyond the Budget 
a grave struggle was necessary, a struggle It is marvellous with what independence 
that could only be carried through by and intellectual vigour Bismarck guided 

blood and iron^’ Even Roon considered foreign policy in the midst of these com- 

this phrase as dangerous motions We need only examine the pages 

The state was administered for four . , of history from 1850 to 1862 

years without a constitutionally settled j^^d clearly how little 

Budget The Chamber of Representatives ^ Prussia counted as a European 

declared this procedure illegal, and great Power It played, in con- 

excitement prevailed throughout the sequence of the vacillation of Frederic 

country In order to suppress the oppo- William IV , a feeble role, especially at 

sition, strict enactments were published the time of the Crimean War Even later, 

on June ist, 1863, which were directed when William I. was governing the country 
against the freedom of the Press and of the as prince regent and as king, Cavour, 
societies At this period the Crown Prince who was continually forced to rack his 
Frederic William joined the opponents brains with the possibili-ties which might 
of Bismarck, because he thought the effect a change in the policy of France and 
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Austria, Great Britain and Russia, hardly 
took Prussia into consideration That 
state, during the Italian crisis of i860, had 
little more weight than a Power of the 
second rank — only about as much as 
Spam, of which it was occasionally said 
that it would strengthen or relieve the 
French garrison in iS^me with its troops 
Great as are the sei vices of 
nu- . f King William to the army and 
R^diculV State of Prussia, he could 

not have attained such great 
successes without a man like Bismarck 
Considering the feebleness of Prussia, 
which had been the object of ridicule 
for years, every one was, at first, surprised 
by the vigorous language of Bismarck 
When, in one of the earliest Cabinet 
councils, he broached the idea that Prussia 
must watch for an opportunity of acquir- 
ing Schleswig-Holstein, the Crown Prince 
raised his hands to heaven, as if the oratoi 
had uttered some perfectly foolish thing, 
and the clerk who recoided the proceed- 
ings thought he would be doing a favour 
to Bismarck if he omitted the words , the 
latter was obliged to make the additional 
entry in his own writing 

The newspapers and political tracts of 
that time almost entirely ridicule the atti- 
tude of the new Minister, whom no one 
credited with either the serious intention or 
the strength to carry out his progiamme 
His contemporaries were therefore only 
confirmed m their contempt for him when, 
on November 26th, 1862, he suddenly ended 
the constitutional struggle in Electoral 
Hesse, which had lasted several decades, 
by sending an orderly to the Electoi 
Frederic William, with the peremptory 
command that he should give back to the 
country the constitution of 1831 

And now came his amazing conversation 
with the Austrian Ambassador, Count Aloys 
Karolyi Austria, shortly before, without 
coming to terms with Prussia, had brought 
before the Assembly in Frankfort the pro- 
posal already mentioned for 
, federal reform Bismarck, m 
that conversation, taunted 
Austria with having deviated 
from the method of Prince Metternich, 
who came to a pievious arrangement with 
Prussia as to all measures concerning 
German affairs , and he declared to the 
count that Austria would soon have to 
choose between the alternatives of vacating 
Germany and shifting its political centre 
to the east, or of finding Prussia m the 
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Bombshell of 


Bismarck 


next war on the side of its opponents 
This assertion fell like a bombshell on 
Vienna. Count Rechberg was not so 
wrong when he talked of the “ terrible ” 
Bismarck, who was capable of doing any- 
thing for the greatness of Prussia 
The two great parties in Germany were 
organised at the precise moment when 
Bismarck entered upon office A Diet of 
representatives from the different German 
Parliaments, which was attended by some 
200 members, met at Weimar on Sep- 
tember 28th, 1862 This assembly de- 
manded the summons of a German 
Pailiament by free popular election, and 
the preliminary concentration of non- 
Austrian Germany , to begin with, at 
any rate, Austria would have to remain 
outside the more restricted confederation. 
This assembly and the activity of the 
National Society led on the other side to 
the formation of the Greater Geimany 
Reform Society, which came into existence 
at Frankfort It demanded a stricter 
consolidation of the German states under 
tlie leadership of Austria The narrow 
particularism of the princes and their 
^ immediate followers, who were 
I he Oreeter unwilling to sacrifice for the 
ermany welfare of the whole body any 
ovemen soveieignty of the indi- 

vidual states, kept aloof from these efforts 
Then underlying thought was expressed by 
the Hanoverian Minister, Otto, Count 
Borries, who, when opposing the efforts of 
the National Society on May ist, i860, 
went so far as to threaten that the 
secondary states would be foiced into 
non-German alliances in older to safe- 
guard their independence 

The Greater Germany movement gained 
adherents not merely by the constitutional 
struggle in Prussia but also by the move- 
ment towards liberalism in Austria The 
absolute monarchy, which had ruled in 
Austria since 1849, ended with a defeat 
on the battlefield and the most complete 
financial disorder The pressure of the 
harsh police regulations weighed all the 
more heavily, as the state organs, since the 
conclusion of the concordat with Rome, 
were put equally at the service of eccle- 
siastical purposes The discontent of 
every nationality in the empire impelled 
the emperor, after Solfenno, June 24th, 
1859, make a complete change. It 
would have been the natural course of 
proceedings if the emperor had at once 
resolved to consolidate the unity of the 
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Empire, which had been regained in 1849, 
by summoning a General Parliament But 
the Crown, and still more the aristocracy, 
were afraid that in this imperial repre- 
sentation the German bourgeoisie would 
come forward with excessive claims For 
this reason an aristocratic interlude 
followed. Count Goluchowski, a Pole, 
hitherto Governor of Galicia, became 
Minister of the Interior on August 21st, 1859, 
while Count Rechberg, who had already 
succeeded Count Buol as Minister of the 
Interior and of the Imperial House on May 
17th, was given the post of President 
The administrative business of the 
entire monarchy was, by the imperial 
manifesto of October 20th, i860, concen- 
trated in a new body, the National 
Ministry, at whose head Goluchowski was 
placed, while the conduct of Hungaiian 
affairs was entrusted to Baron Nikolaus 
Bay and Count Nikolaus Szecsen , at the 
same time orders were issued that the 
provincial councils — Landtage — and a 
council of the empiie elected from them — 
Reichsiat — should be summoned These 
bodies were, however, only to have a 
deliberative voice , and besides 
the*Vcr^c^*^ that, a preponderant influence 
m the piovmcial bodies was 
Of Rebellion nobility and the 

clergy It was a still moie decisive step 
that the members of the conservative 
Hungarian haute noblesse, m their avei- 
sion to German officialism, induced the 
emperor once moi e to entrust the adminis- 
tration of Hungary and the choice of 
officials to the assemblies of nobles, known 
as “ county couits," as had been the case 
before the year 1848 These measures 
produced a totally different result from 
that anticipated by Bay and Szecsen 
The meetings of the county courts, which 
had not been convened since 1849, weie 
filled with a 1 evolutionary spiiit, and, 
while offering at once the most intense 
opposition, lefused to carry out the 
enactments of the Ministers, because, so 
they alleged, the constitutionally elected 
Reichstag was alone entitled to sanction 
taxation , and they chose officials who 
refused to collect taxes, or only did so m 
a dilatory fashion The country m a few 
months bordered on a state of rebellion 
As the Hungarian Ministers of the em- 
peror had plunged the Empire into this 
confusion, they were compelled to advise 
him to entrust a powerful personality 
from the ranks of the high German officials 


with the conduct of affairs Anton 

von Schmerling was nominated Minister 
of Finance on December 17th, i860, 
in the place of Goluchowski He won over 
the emperor to his view, which was 
unfavourable to the Hungafians, and 
carried his point as to maintaining one 
united constitution and the summomng 
^ , of a central parliament He 

ihe Mbgybrs j-oposed also that a limited 
Expectations of ^ ^ , 111 j j 

, . . scope should be conceded 

hdependeace individual 

provinces These were the fundamental 
principles of the constitution granted on 
February 26th, 1861 Schmerling deserves 
credit for having restoied the piestige of 
the constitution m Hungary without blood- 
shed, even if seveie measures were used 
The county assemblies weie dissolved, 
and trustworthy native officials sub- 
stituted for them The vacillation of the 
emperor m i860 strengthened, however, 
the conviction of the Magyars that m the 
end the Crown would yield to their oppo- 
sition, and once more concede the inde- 
pendence of Hungary m the fo^m m 
which it was won by the constitution of 
April, 1848 The leadership of this 
opposition m the Landtag summoned m 
1861 was taken by Fianz Deak , the 
Landtag, m the address which was agreed 
upon, lefused to send representatives 
to the central Paihament, and complete 
independence was demanded for Hungary 
Schmerling advanced unhesitatingly on 
the road which he had taken At the 
same time he won great influence over the 
management of ( erman affaiis, and for 
some period was more powerful in that 
sphere than the Minister of the Exterioi, 
Count Rechberg The latter consideied it 
piudent to leniam on good teims with 
Piussia, and not to stii up the German 
question Schmerling, on the other hand, 
put higher aims befoie himself, and wished 
to give Germany the desired federal 
reform, and to strengthen Austria’s influ- 
ence in Germany by the estab- 
us na s iishment of a strong central 
Influence in Frankfort He hoped 

Germany f ,, ^ £ 

to overcome the resistance of 

Prussia by help of the popular feeling m 
non-Prussian Germany He enlisted 
confidence m Germany also by the intro- 
duction of constitutional forms m Austria, 
Austria tried to sweep the German 
princes along with her m one bold rush. 
The emperor, in deference to a suggestion 
of his brother-m-law, Maximilian, the 
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hereditary prince of Thurn and Taxis, 
resolved to summon all German princes 
to a conference at Frankfort-on-Main, and 
to lay before them his plan of reform. 
The King of Prussia 
in this matter was 
not treated differently 
from the pettiest and 
weakest of the Federal 
princes. The emperor 
communicated his in- 
tention to King William 
at their meeting in 
Gastein on August 2nd, 

1863, and, without 
waiting for the stipu- 
lated written decision 
of the king, handed 
him by an adjutant on 
August 3rd the formal 
invitation to the Diet 
of Princes summoned 
for August 1 6th. 

The blow aimed by 
Austria led to a tem- 
porary success. Public 
opinion in South Ger- 
many was aroused, and 
in some places became 
enthusiastic ; the sovereigns and princes 
gave their services to the Austrian reform. 
All this made a deep impression on King 
William ; the Bavarian queen, Marie, and 
her sister-in-law, the widow of King 
Frederic William IV., urged him on his 
journey from Gastein to Baden-Baden 
to show a conciliatory attitude towards 
the Austrian proposal. Never- 
theless he followed Bis- 
marck’s advice, and kept 
away from the meeting at 
Frankfort. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph made his 
entry into the Free Town 
amid the pealing of the bells 
and the acclamations of the 
inhabitants, who favoured 
the Austrian cause. He skil- 
fully presided over the debate 
of the princes, and King John 
of Saxony, 1854-1873, an 
experienced man of business 
and an eloquent speaker, 
confuted the protests which 
were preferred by a small 
minority. The Grand Duke Frederic 
Francis II. of Mecklenburg-Schwerin pro- 
posed to invite King William to make the 
journey to Frankfort. King John assented, 
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but made two additional proposals, which 
were not quite friendly to Prussia. He first 
induced the meeting to declare that it 
considered the Austrian proposals suitable 
as a basis for reform; 
and it was also soon 
settled that the refusal 
of the King of Prussia 
was no obstacle to 
further deliberation. 
After these resolutions, 
which were taken on 
August i8th. King 
John went to Baden- 
Baden, in order to 
take the invitation to 
the King of Prussia. 

King William did 
not seem disinclined 
to accept the invi- 
tation, and said to 
Bismarck : “ Thirty 

princes sending the 
invitation, and a king 
as Cabinet messenger, 
how can there be any 
refusal ? ” But Bis- 
marck saw that this 
surprise, planned by 
Austria, was a blow aimed at Prussia, 
and he would have felt deeply humiliated 
by the appearance of his monarch at 
Frankfort. Germany was to see that 

any alteration of the German constitu- 
tion must prove abortive from the mere 
opposition of Prussia. Bismarck required 
all his strength of will to induce William 
to refuse ; he declared that 
if the king commanded him, 
he would go with him to 
Frankfort, but that when 
the business was ended he 
would never return with him 
to Berlin as Minister. The 
king, therefore, took his 
advice. What Bismarck had 
foreseen now occurred. It 
is true that the Austrian 
proposal was in the end 
discussed and accepted, 
against the votes of Baden, 
Schwerin, Weimar, Luxem- 
burg, Waldeck, and the 
younger line of Reuss. But 
since the meeting only 
pledged itself in the event of an 

agreement with Prussia as the basis 
of these resolutions, Austria had failed 
in the achievement of her main result. 



KING JOHN OF SAXONY 
Under this king, who reigned from 1854 till 1873, and 
who was distinguished for learning and culture, many 
schemes for the betterment of the people of Saxony 
were introduced, while the army was reformed. 



ANTON VON SCHMERLING 
Minister of Finance, he restored 
the prestige of the constitution 
in Hungary without bloodshed. 




PRUSSIA & AUSTRIA iTe EVE OF WAR 

THE FATE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

A LL these debates and intrigues between In Copenhagen the Eidei -Danish party 
Prussia and Austria sank into the drew peculiar conclusions from these 
background when the fate of Schleswig- circumstances , since, they said, Schles- 
Holstein was destined to be decided wig did not belong to the Federation, the 
by arms The occasion for this was Treaty of London might be disregarded, 
given by the death of the Danish king, the bond between Schleswig and Holstein 
Frederic VII , on November 15th, 1863, 0 k Fr d dissolved, and Schleswig, at 

with whom the mam line of the royal amalgamated into 

house became extinct The collateral orter% the unified State of Denmark 

line of Holstein-Glucksburg possessed the '•Ppo*' Threatening crowds forced 
hereditary right to Denmark, while the the new monarch, Christian IX , in spite 
House of Augustenburg raised claims to of his superioi insight, to consent to the 
Schleswig-Holstein All Germany thought united constitution The Treaty of London 
that the moment had come to fiee Schles- was to all intents and purposes broken 
wig-Holstein from the Danish rule by The claim of Duke Frederic of Augusten- 

supportmg the Duke of Augustenburg buig to Schleswig-Holstein was thus unani- 
The two great German Powers were, how- mously applauded by the popular voice of 
ever, pledged m another direction by the Germany He declared himself ready to 
Treaty of London follow loyally the democratic constitution 

Denmark had expressly engaged by that which the duchies had given themselves in 
arrangement to grant Schleswig-Holstein 1848, and surrounded Ins person with 
an independent government , on this liberal counsellors A large proportion of 
-j , basis the Great Powers on their the governments of the petty German 
cfaim^on* guaranteed the possession states recognised the duke as the heir, 
the* Duchies duchies to the King of and the majority of the Federal Council 

Denmark and all his sue- decided in his favour 
cessors The two great German Powers Prussia and Austria, indeed, as signa- 
were to blame for having compelled the tones of the Treaty of London, felt them- 
inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein in 1850 selves bound by it towards Europe They 
to submit to Denmark From hatred of possessed, according to it, the right to 
Liberalism and all the mistakes it was sup- compel Denmark to grant to the duchies 
posed to have made m 1848, they destroyed independence and union under one sove- 
any hopes which the inhabitants of reign , but they could exempt themselves 
Schleswig-Holstein might have formed foi from recognising the hereditary light of 
the future, after the royal house should King Christian IX Austiia in paiticular, 
have become extinct Duke Christian of whosestability lested on Euiopeaii tieaties, 
Augustenburg sold his hereditary rights to did not ventui e to admit that the right of 
Denmark for 2,250,000 thalers — £500,000 — nationality could undo those treaties 
although his son Frederic protested But Was Prussia able to confiont 

Denmark did not think of fulfilling her the other Great Powers with her 

promise The German Federation was con- * unaided resources ? Bismarck, 

tent for years to remonstrate and propose ^ with all his determination, 
a court of arbitration Finally, the Federal thought such a move too dangerous The 
Council resolved on armed intervention stake in such a struggle would have been 
against Denmaik Hanoverian and Saxon too trivial , for, as Bismarck showed the 
troops occupied Holstein, but they were Prussian House of Representatives, Prus- 
forced to halt on the Eider, as Schleswig sia would have lent its arms to establish the 
did not belong to the Federation, claims of a duke who, like the other petty 
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states, would have mostly voted with 
Austria at Frankfort. “ The signing of the 
Treaty of London,” so Bismarck said on 
December ist, 1863, in the Prussian House 
of Representatives, “ may be deplored ; 
but it has been done, and honour as well 
as prudence commands that our loya.1 
observance of the treaty be 
beyond all doubt.” These 
reasons did not, however, con- 
vince the House. It pro- 
nounced in favour of the 
hereditary right of the Duke 
of Augustenburg. Bismarck 
vainly put before the Opposi- 
tion that, as soon as Pmssia 
abandoned the basis of the 
Treaty of London, no pretext 
whatever could be found 
for interfering in Schleswig, 
which stood entirely outside 
the German Confederation. 

The violent opposition of 
the House of Representatives 
to Bismarck’s methods was 
due to tlie fact that the Con- 
servative party, to which Bismarck had 
belonged, had in 1849 and 1850 condemned 
the rebellion of Schleswig-Holstein against 
Denmark ; and there was the fear that 
the supporters of legitimacy would once 
more in the end make the duchies subject 
to Denmark. As a matter of fact, the two 

great German Powers had 

tolerated the infringements of 
the Treaty of London by 
Denmark since 1852, and had 
not contributed at all to pre- 
serve the rights of the duchies. 

This explains the blame laid 
upon the two Great Powers by 
the committee of an assembly 
of representatives at Frank- i 
fort on December 21st, 1863, 
in an address to the German 
people. For twelve years, it 
said, the Danes had been 
allowed to trample under foot 
the Treaty of London. Now, 
with the extinction of the 
royal house, and the revival 
of the hereditary right of 
Augustenburg, the possibility had come 
of getting rid of the shameful treaty. 
” Now, when the execution of that treaty 
would be fatal to the cause of the duchies, 
armies were being put into the field in 
order to enforce its execution.” This 
reproach against the Prussian policy 
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KING FREDERIC VII. 
King of Denmark from 1848, his 
tyrannous rule in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was bitterly resented, and by 
his death, in IHO.t, the main line of 
the royal house became extinct. 



of 


KING CHRISTIAN IX. 

He succeeded to the throne 
Denmark in 1863, on the death of 
Frederic VII. His eldest daughter, 
Alexandra, married King Edward 
VII. of Great Britain and Ireland. 

From a photojjrapli 


would have been justified if Bismarck 
had still been, as he was in 1848, a man 
of exclusively Conservative party politics. 
The German people could not know that 
he had become a far greater man. He 
had now fixed his eye on the acquisition 
of the duchies by Prussia, and steered 
steadily towards that goal 
which King William still con- 
sidered unattainable. Just 
now he won a great diplo- 
matic triumph. Austria, on 
the question of the duchies, 
was divided from the German 
minor states, her allies, and 
Bismarck widened the breach. 
He explained to the Vienna 
Cabinet that Prussia was 
resolved to compel Denmark 
to respect the Treaty of 
London by force of arms, and, 
if necessary, single-handed. 
Austria now could not and 
dared not leave the liberation 
of Schleswig to her rival 
alone, otherwise she would 
have voluntarily abdicated her position 
in Germany. Rechberg, who in any case 
was favourably disposed to the alliance 
with Prussia, induced his master, under 
the circumstances, to conclude the armed 
alliance with Prussia; Francis Joseph 
was, however, disappointed that the Diet 
at Frankfort and the anti- 
Prussian policy had borne no 
fruits. The two Great Powers 
pledged themselves in the 
treaty of January i6th, 1864, 
to attack Denmark, and 
settled that after the libera- 
tion of the duchies no 
decision should be taken 
about them except by the 
agreement of the two Powers. 
Austria thus felt protected 
against surprises on the part 
of Prussia. The treaty met 
with the most violent opposi- 
tion both in the Prussian and 
the Austrian representative 
assemblies. The money for 
the conduct of the war was 
actually refused in Berlin. The Austrian 
Chamber did not proceed to such extreme 
measures, but the majority held it to be a 
mistake that Austria adopted a hostile 
position against the minor states, and 
neglected the opportunity to make a friend 
of the future Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. 
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The army to conquc'r Schleswig con- 
sisted of 37,000 Prussians and 23,000 
Austrians, who were opposed by 40,000 
Danes. The supreme command of the 
invading force was field by Count Wrangel. 
The Danes hoped to the last for foreign 
help, but the threats of England to the 
German Powers were smoke without a fire. 
The Danes first attempted resistance along 
the Danewerk. But the Austrians in the 
battles of Jagel and Okerselk, on February 
3rd, stormed the outposts in front of the 
redoubts and pur- 
sued the Danes 
right under the 
cannons of the 
Danewerk. Since 
there was the 
fear that the 
strong position 
would be turned 
by the Prussians 
below Missunde, 
the Danish 
general, De Meza, 
evacuated the 
Danewerk on 
February 5th, 
and withdrew 
northwards. The 
Austrians fol- 
lowed quickly 
and came up 
with the Danes 
the next day at 
Oeversee, and 
compelled them 
to fight for their 
retreat. Schles- 
wig was thus 
conquered with 
the exception of 
a small peninsula 
on the east, 
where the lines 
of Diippel were 
raised, which 
were in touch with the island of Alstai 
and the powerful Danish fleet. Prussia 
proposed then to force the Danes to 
conclude peace by an investment of Jut- 
land. The Austrian Cabinet could not at 
first entertain this plan. General Maii- 
teuffel, who was sent to Vienna, only 
carried his point when Prussia gave a 
promise that Schleswig-Holstein should 
not be wrested from the suzerainty of the 
Danish crown ; on the* contrary, the inde- 
pendent duchies were to be united with 
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Denmark by a personal union. The allit;S 
thereupon coiK}\iered Jutland as far as the 
Liim I'lord. and by storming tlir lines ol 
I)ii])pel, on A[)ril i8th, tlie Prussian arms 
won a brilliant success, and the bloc kade of 
the mouths of the Elh.e was relieved l)y the 
sea-fight of Heligoland on May qtli, iSbq. 

'rh(‘ future of flu* duchies was now the 
cpiestion. Populai o])inion in Germany 
protested loudly against their restoration 
to the Danish king, and Bismarck now fed 
the flame of indignation, since he wished 
to release Prussia 
from the promise 
she had made. 
But he would not 
have attained 
this object had 
not the Danes, 
fortunately for 
Germany, re- 
mained obsti- 
nate. A con- 
ference of the 
Powers con- 
cerned met in 
London on April 
25th, 1864. The 
Danish pleni- 
potentiaries, still 
hoping for British 
support, rejected 
on May 17th the 
proposal of Prus- 
sia and Austria 
for the constitu- 
tional indepen- 
dence of the 
duchies, even 
should their pos- 
session be i n - 
tended for their 
King Christian. 
The matter was 
thus definitely 
decided. Austria 
was now com- 
pelled to retire from the agrecanent last 
made with Prussia. The \'ienna Cabinet, 
making a virtue of necessity, resolved to 
prevent Schleswig-Holstein from falling to 
id ussia l)y nominating the Duke of August- 
e,nl)urg. King William had long been in- 
clined to this course, if only Duke Frederic 
was willing to make some arrangement 
with Prussia about his army, as Coburg had 
already done ; if he would grant Prussia a 
naval station and allow the North Sea 
Capal to be constructed ; and if the duchies 
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entered the Zollverein. The duke would 
certainly have agreed to these terms in order 
to obtain the sovereignty had not Austria 
on its side made more favourable promises. 
There was a strong wish at Vienna to 
prevent Schleswig-Holstein becoming a 
vassal state of Prussia. The duke, en- 
couraged by this, promised the king indeed 
to observe those conditions, but he added 
the qualification that he could not know 
whetlier the Estates of Schleswig-Holstein 
would assent to the treaty. If not, he was 
ready to withdraw in favour of his son. 

This additional proviso filled Bismarck 
with misgivings; for the farce might be 
repeated which had been played before, 
when Duke Christian of 
Augustenburg sold his 
claims to Denmark, and 
his son Frederic then came 
forward with his heredi- 
tary right to Schleswig- 
Holstein. The determina- 
tion of the Prussian Prime 
Minister not to give in 
until the countries were 
incorporated into Prussia 
grew stronger day by day. 

The first step in that 
direction was the con- 
clusion of peace with 
Denmark on October 30th, 

1864 ; the two duchies 
were unconditionally re- 
signed to Austria and 
Prussia, without any con- 
sideration being paid to 
the hereditary claims of 
the Houses of Augusten- 
burg and Oldenburg. 

Bismarck did not want 
to break with Austria yet. 

He was sorry, therefore, 
to see that Count Rech- 
berg retired on October 27th, 1864, from 
his office as Minister of the Exterior ; 
the charge was brought against him in 
Austria that the policy of alliance with 
Prussia which he followed was to the 
advantage of the latter state only. His 
successor, Count Alexander Mensdorff, 
had, it is true, the same aims as Rechberg ; 
but since he was less experienced in affairs, 
the opponents of Prussia gained more and 
more influence among his higher officials. 
This circumstance was the more mischiev- 
ous since the two Great Powers were 
administering the duchies jointly — an 
arrangement which in any case led to 
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friction. In February, 1865, Prussia ca.me 
forward with the conditions under which 
she was willing to nominate the Duke of 
Augustenl)urg to Schleswig-Holstein, riiey 
contained in substance what had already 
been communicated to the duke. But 
Austria did not agree to them. Weight was 
laid in Vienna on the argument that the 
German Confederation was a union of sove- 
reign princes, and no vassal state of Prussia 
could be allowed to take its place in it. 

Prussia thereupon adopted strictei 
measures and shifted her naval base from 
Danzig to Kiel. Bismarck then openly 
declared, “ If Austria wishes to remain 
our ally, she must make room for us.” 

The war cloud even 
then loomed ominously. 
The Berlin Cabinet in- 
quired at Florence 
whether Italy was pre- 
pared to join the alliance. 
The two German Powers 
still, however, shrank 
from a passage at arms 
immediately after a 
jointly conducted cam- 
paign. The result of 
prolonged negotiations 
was the Treaty of 
Gastein on August 14th, 
1865. The administration 
of the duchies, hitherto 
carried on in common, 
was divided, so that 
Nearer Holstein was left 
to Austria, and Further 
Schleswig to Prussia. 
Lauenburg was ceded 
absolutely to Prussia for 

On the death of the Danish King in 1803. the 2 , 2 5 0 , 0 0 0 t h a l e r S 
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clearly advancing on a 
victorious career, and the 
acquisition of the duchies was in near 
prospect. The Prussian Representative 
Chamber, which eighteen months pre- 
viously had spoken distinctly for the 
hereditary right of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, once more in the summer of 1865 
debated the affair. But now the friends 
of the scheme of incorporation were 
already so numerous that it could no 
longer agree to a resolution by a majority. 
It was seen that the foreign policy of the 
Progressives in Prussia had been wrecked. 
The king, as a recognition of his services, 
raised Bismarck to the rank of count, 
September 15th, and thus proclaimed 
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to the outside world that he had absolute 
confidence in his conduct of aftairs. 
Bismarck called the Treaty of Gasteiii 
a patching of the crack in the building. 
In reality the Premier had long determined 
on a war with Austria. Since Austria 
favoured the partisans of the Duke of 
Augustenburg as much as ever, and 
afforded opportunity for their agitations 
against Prussia, the Prussian note of 
January 26th, 1866, complained of the 
“ means of rebellion ” which Austria 
employed. It was announced in this 
document that Prussia claimed hence- 
forward complete liberty for her policy. 
Bismarck still kept the door of peace open 
to himself, in case Austria was willing to 
withdraw from Schleswig-Holstein. But 
the course of proceedings at the Prussian 
Cabinet Council of February 28th, 1866, 
shows that the king was familiar with the 
idea of war. The Minister-President 

Tk A ♦ • developed at this council the 
e us nan j^q ^g^r was to 

be kindled for the sake of 
Schleswig-Holstein only ; a 
greater goal, the union of Germany, must 
be contemplated. It was resolved, first of 
all, to open negotiations with Italy for a 
defensive and offensive alliance. In this 
council of war, Moltke gave his unqualified 
vote for the war, while the Crown Prince 
uttered an emphatic warning against such 
a ])()licy. for the reason that it rendered 


Emperor 

Dissatisfied 


])robable the interference of foreigners. 
An important claingt' liad ( xcurrc'd in 
Austria in July, 18O5. Sclnneiling had 
failed to win the emp(‘r()r over })er- 
manently to his political views. Francis 
Joseph was dissatisfied because the 
Parliament raised excessive claims to a 
share in the government, and went too 
far in reducing the war 
. p ^ Budget. The Austrian and 

of Hungarian aristocracy joined 

^ the opponents of the united 

constitution, and Count Moritz Esterhazy, 
Minister w'ithout portfolio since July 19th, 
1861, used the dissatisfaction of the em- 
peror to undermine the German Cabinet. 

On July 30th, 1865, the “Counts’ 
Ministry,” under the presidency of Count 
Richard Belcredi, was nominated in the 
place of Schmerling ; an imperial mani- 
festo on September 20th, 1865, proclaimed 
the suspension of the constitution and 
adjournment of the Imperial Council. 
The high nobility was favoured in every 
branch of the government. Slavism pitted 
against Germanism, and the way pre- 
pared for the settlement with Hungary. 
Prince Esterhazy in this Cabinet was 
the dominant figure in foreign policy, 
and he was influenced in an anti- 
Prussian direction by Biegeleben of the 
Foreign Office, while the weak Minister 
of the Exterior, Count Mensdorff, vainly 
M X for the maintenance oi 
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A LARMED by the warlike intentions 
of the Prussian Government, the 
Austrians thought it advisable in Maich, 
1866, to take measures for aiming Some 
ten battalions were transferred to Bohemia, 
in order to strengthen the corps stationed 
there, and several cavalry regiments from 
Hungary and Transylvania were ordeied 
to move into the pi ovince which was first 
menaced Count Karolyi, the Austrian 
ambassador in Berlin, was at the same 
time commissioned to ask if Prussia leally 
intended to attack Austiia This precipi- 
tate procedure of Austria rendeied it 
easier for Bismarck and the generals, who 
were advising war, to induce King William 
also to make preparations The measuies 
taken by the Cabinet Council of March 
28th compiised the supply of horses for 
the artillery, the repair of the fortresses, 
and the strengthening of the divisions 
quartered m the south of the country 
Bismaick answered the leally 
ismarc objectless inquiry of Count 

Reform Karolyi in the negative, but 

sent a circular to the German 
courts, in which he accused Austiia of 
wishing to intimidate Prussia by her pie- 
parations, as she had done in 1850 He 
further announced that Prussia would soon 
come foiwaid with a plan for the reform 
of the German Federal Constitution 
But more impoi tant than these measui es 
and notes, which caused so much public 
uneasiness, were the secret negotiations 
for the conclusion of the alliance with 
Italy These did not proceed smoothly 
at fiist, since Italy was afraid of being 
made a tool, since Piussia might use 
the threat of an Italian alliance to induce 
Austria to give way The Italian Govein- 
ment, in order to avoid this, declared it 
could only consent to a formal and offen- 
sive alliance for the purpose of attacking 
Austiia- Hungary King William could not 
agree to this, since he did not contemplate 
an invasion of Austiia, for which indeed 
there was no pretext The Prussian 


Government was only pieparcd lor a 
friendly alliance, which should prevent 
either paity forming a sepaiate conven- 
tion with Austiia and leaving the other in 
the lurch The lesmt was the compiomise 
of a defensive and offensive alliance, to be 

j valid for thi ce months only, in 
The Advace ^ i 1 i -l 

case war was not ceclaicd by 

of the French ^ 

mperor hesitated to agree to it, and 
applied to Napoleon III foi advice The 
French emperor desired nothing moie 
aidently than a war in Germany, in order, 
during its continuance, to pursue his 
schemes on Belgium and the Rhine districts 
He knew that William I would not 
be persuaded by Bismaick to fight un- 
less he were previously assured of the 
alliance of Italy , otherw'ise the king 
thought the campaign would be dangeious, 
since nearly the whole lernaining part of 
Germany stood on the side of Austiia It 
may be ascribed to the advice of Napoleon 
that the hesitating Italian Premier, La 
Maimoia, concluded a treaty, to hold for 
three months, on April 8th, 1866. 

Bismarck wished to employ this period 
ill pushing on the Giciman question He 
intended to show the nation that it must 
look to Prussia alone for the fulfilment of 
its wishes for union Piussia pioposed on 
April loth, in the Diet of Frankfort, to 
summon a German Paihament on the 
basis of universal suffrage In order to 
separate Bavaria from Austria, a proposal 
was made to the former state that the 
supreme command of the German federal 
troops should be divided , Prussia should 
command in the noith, Bavaria 
’ . in tlie south But Bismarck’s 

o - intention, sincere as it was, 
ismarc meet with the approval 

of the majority of the (icrman people 
The Liberals asserted that tlu' conversion 
ot Bismaick to the i(h a ot a German 
Parliament with univei sal suiti age was not 
genuine, and derided the idea that a 
government which did not lespect the 
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right of popular representation in its own 
country would unite Germany under a 
Parliamentary constitution So rooted 
was the distrust of Prussia that Bavaria 
refused this favourable proposal Pfordten, 
the Minister, was in his heart not averse 
to the plan , but the court, especially 
Prince Charles, the uncle of the young King 
, Lewis II , urged an alliance with 
Austria s Austria When Austria saw 
mprove prospects of Winning 

rospec s minor 

German states had improved, the war 
party in Vienna gained the ascendancy, 
and the cautious counsels of Mensdorff 
were disregarded During the course of 
April, however, negotiations were begun 
between Vienna and Berlin for a simulta- 
neous disarmament on both sides , and, 
as the result of a conciliatory note of 
Austria, prospects of peace were tem- 
poral ily disclosed King William thought 
that Prussia ought not to be obstinate in 
resisting all attempts at an understanding 

This more peaceful tendency was nulli- 
fied by the preparations of Italy, which 
watched with uneasiness the inauguration 
of better relations between Prussia and 
Austria By command of King Victor 
Emmanuel some 100,000 men were enrolled 
m the army during the month of April 
As a result of this, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, disregarding the warnings of 
Count Mensdorff, ordered the mobilisation 
of the southern army on April 21st, and 
that of the northern army on the 27th. 

The counsellors of King William, who 
were urging war, thus were given weighty 
reasons why Prussia could not remain 
behind in her preparations The king 
was in any case already convinced of the 
necessity of crossing swords with Austria, 
since he contemplated even in April a 
sudden attack on the still unprepared 
imperial capital But since he was un- 
willing to appear in the eyes of Europe 
as the breaker of the peace, he had 
O th waited for the mobilisation 
* of Austria Now the same 
of*W«r taken by him 

between May 5th and 12th. 
War was thus almost inevitable The 
Vienna Cabinet, which did not under- 
rate the dangers of an attack from two 
sides simultaneously, resolved at the 
eleventh hour on a complete change of 
policy towards Italy Of late years the 
sale of the province of Venetia had been 
refused, as detrimental to the honour of 
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Austria ; she was now willing to relinquish 
the province, in order to have a free hand 
for a war of conquest against Prussia. 
Pnnce Mettemich, the Austrian ambas- 
sador at Pans, was commissioned to call 
in the mediation of Napoleon III. 

The Vienna Cabinet was willing to pledge 
itself to cede Venetia, on condition that 
Italy remained neutral in the coming war 
and that Austria was then able to conquei 
Silesia. Napoleon thought it a stroke of 
good fortune to have received simultaneous 
proposals from Prussia and Austria By 
a skilful employment of the situation the 
aggrandisement of France m the north or 
cast was virtually assured 

When he communicated the offer of 
Austria to the Italian Government, the 
latter justly retorted that the con- 
ditional promise of a cession of Venetia 
did not present the slightest certainty; 
the conquest of Silesia by Austria 
was doubtful, and if it did succeed, 
Austiia’s position would be so much 
improved that she would certainly not 
feel disposed to redeem her pledge 
Thereupon Austria professed readiness to 
j j sign a treaty which should 

^ j k secure Venetia unconditionally 
^ to the Italians This offer 
presented a great temptation 
to Italy, but could only be accepted at 
the expense of a flagrant breach of faith 
towards Prussia The Italian Cabinet, 
after a debate of several hours, re- 
solved on May 14th to refuse the offer, 
since the wish for war was already kindled 
in Italy, and the acceptance of the gift 
would certainly have been attributed by 
the republican portion of the population 
to the craven and dishonourable policy 
of the House of Savoy 
The negotiations, nevertheless, were so 
far profitable to Austria that Italy was no 
longer arming for a war to the knife, since 
she was almost certain to gam Venetia 
even if the result of the war was less 
favourable Austrian diplomacy further 
succeeded m establishing closer relations 
with France Napoleon once more at- 
tempted to induce Prussia to give a dis- 
tinct undertaking with reference to cessions 
of territory on the Rhine Bismarck, 
however, put him off with general promises ; 
his “ dilatory diplomacy, as he after- 
wards expressed himself, aimed at rousing 
in Napoleon the belief that he was quite 
ready to be somewhat of a traitor to his 
country, but that the king would not hear 
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a word of any cession of German territory 
to France. His policy was both bold and 
astute ; he secured the neutrality of the 
emperor, without giving him the slightest 
pledge which compromised Prussia. 

Napoleon, like almost all Frenchmen 
of that time, was convinced that Austria 
in the struggle with Prussia had the 
military superiority. For that reason the 
emperor had induced Italy to form an 
alliance with Prussia, in order to restore 
the balance of power ; and similarly, 
he wished to secure his position for the 
probable event of an Austrian victory. 
Napoleon, therefore, concluded a secret 
treaty with the Vienna 
Cabinet on June 12th, in 
which Austria undertook 
to cede Venice, even in 
the event of a victory, to 
Italy, which the emperor 
always favoured. The 
scheme which he had 
now made the goal of 
his policy was as follows : 

Venetia was to be ceded 
to Italy, Silesia to Austria, 

Schleswig - Holstein and 
other North German dis- 
tricts to Prussia, which, 
in turn, would have to 
give up considerable 
territory on the Rhine 
to France. But instead 
of arming in order to 
carry out this desirable so- 
lution, Napoleon thought 
he would pose as arbitra- 



Germany was averse to Prussia. Any hope 
that Bavaria and Hanover would remain 
neutral disappeared ; Saxony was closely 
united with Austria. It was peculiarly 
painful to King William that he was be- 
sieged with petitions from Prussian towns 
and communities praying for the mainten- 
ance of peace. Intense aversion to the 
war prevailed, especially in the Catholic 
districts on the Rhine ; when the members 
of the Landwehr were called up, there 
was actual insubordination shown in some 
places. The king, therefore, considered it 
advisable to entertain the proposals for 
mediation which were being mooted. 

When Anton von Gab- 
lenz, a Saxon landowner 
and brother of the Aus- 
trian general, came to 
Berlin, to recommend a 
partition of Germany 
between the two Powers, 
he received full authority 
to place this proposal 
before the Vienna Cabinet. 
But the Austrian Min- 
istry rejected that media- 
tion, obviously because 
the Government had 
already decided for a 
war, and because Austria 
could no longer desert 
the minor German states, 
with which she practically 
had come to terms, and let 
them be partitioned at 
the last moment. It was 
Austria now who urged on 


tor of Europe after the The history of this monarch, who succeeded to the war and rendered Bis- 
exhaustion of his rivals, the throne of Bavaria in i8«i, is a particularly marck s steps easier. The 
That was his mistake. The Mwsteis Vienna Cabinet thus re- 

Italy of i860, unprepared sanity, drowned himself near his castle of Berg, fused the proposal, eman- 
and poorly armed, had ating from Napoleon, to 

been easily forced to give up Nice and send representatives to a congress, on the 


Savoy ; but Napoleon never suspected that 
Prussia after the war would be strong 
enough to refuse the claims of France. His 
mistake lay in adopting one and the same 
line of policy with Cavour and Bismarck, 
with Italians and Germans. 

The nearer the war came the more 
unfavourable became the diplomatic situa- 
tion of Prussia. The ambassador at Paris, 
Count Goltz, warned his countrymen 
not to depend on the neutrality of Napo- 
leon. The governments of the German 
secondary states felt themselves menaced 
by the propositions for federal reform, 
and public opinion in South and West 


ground that the fate of Venetia would 
form the object of the negotiations ; 
one Great Power could not allow other 
states to decide on its rights of ownership. 

King William still hesitated to give the 
signal for war. By June 5th all Prussian 
army divisions on the southern frontier 
had taken up their posts. Moltke thought 
that the Prussian corps should advance 
concentrically into Saxony and Bohemia 
and attack the Austrians, who could 
hardly be ready to figlit for another 
three weeks. But the king preferred to 
await the progress of the hostile measures 
which the Vienna Cabinet was already 
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taking m Schleswig-Holstein and Frank- 
fort. Indeed, great impetuosity was 
shown at Vienna The Austrian Govern- 
ment summoned the Estates of Holstein to 
discuss the fate of the country, although by 
the terms of the treaty ‘the duty was in- 
cumbent on them of exercising no control 
over Holstein without the assent of Prussia 
p . When Prussia retorted by 
^^^’f'chmg tioops into Holstein, 
roops m Vienna Cabinet called upon 
® the German Confederation to 

order the mobilisation of the Federal 
Army against the violation of the Fedeial 
Treaty by Prussia The decisive sitting of 
the Federal Diet w'as held on June 14th 
Prussia had explained to the minor 
states that she would legaid the resolu- 
tion to mobilise as a declai ation of 
war. Nevertheless a motion of Havana 
was voted on, which, even if not expressly 
aimed against Prussia, still had for its 
object the formation of a fedeial armv 
When the motion was earned by nine 
to SIX votes, the Piussian plenipotentiary, 
Savigny, announced the withdrawal of 
Prussia from the Confederation King 
William immediately afteiwaids gave the 
order foi the invasion of Saxony, Hanover, 
and Electoral Hesse 

At the outbreak of the war some 

290.000 Prussians were ready to march 
into Austria and Saxony , only 48,000 
were intended to fight the minor states 
The latter, indeed, could put about 

120.000 soldiers in the field , but Moltke 
went on the jinnciple that the decisive 
blow must be struck on the chief scene of 
war with superior forces The first blow 
was aimed at Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
and Nassau, whose soveieigns had lefused 
to promise neutiality The blind King 
George V of Hanover declai ed to the 
Prussian ambassador that compliance 
with the demand of Prussia was equivalent 
to his being mediatised , but that he would 
never allow himself to be mediatised — 

„ he would rather die an hon- 

Hanoverians Manteuffel 

the Austria, thereupon advanced with his 
division into Hanover from 
Holstein, while Goelen and Beyei advanced 
from the west G eneral V ogel von F alcken- 
stem held the supieme command of these 
troops The Hanoveiians, 18,000 strong, 
retieated before this superior force towards 
the south, and were successful in escajnng 
the fi st plan, which calculated that they 
would still be at Gottingen , so that 
56 2 


Falckenstein actually believed they had 
slipped from him He abandoned the pur- 
suit for a time , the troops of King George 
might have thus reached the forest of 
Thuringia by way of Gotha and Eisenach, 
and escaped to Bavaria in safety 

It was only on Moltke's urgent warnings 
that Falckenstein finally sent Goeben’s 
division to Eisenach , the road by way of 
Gotha was barred to them by General von 
Flies King George thus saw himself sur- 
lounded Flies, who was neaiest to him, 
attacked him on June 27th, with 9,000 
men at Langensalza The outnumbeied 
Hanoverians bravely held the field , but 
immediately afterwaids the net was drawn 
closer round them, and King George was 
foiced to sui lender on June 29th 
The Prussian mam army was faced by 

248.000 Austrians, who were joined by 

23.000 Saxons The Austiian commander 

was Lewis von Benedek, who had reaped 
a iich harvest of honours in the campaigns 
of 1848, 1849, and 1859 , in the battle of 
Solfcrmo he held the field on the right 
wing, and did not retire until the rest of 
the aimy had left the scene of action He 
- . . had been commander-in- 

r*"! • chief of the Austrian army 
of the Austrian tx 1 i 1 i x j 

^ . m Italy, which he expected 

to command in the next war 
He was impel turbable, expet lenced, and 
high-minded, but he recognised the limita- 
tions of his abilities He knew that he was 
only adapted to be a general under less im- 
poitant conditions, such as on the scene of 
war m Upper Italy , he was lacking in the 
intellect and thorough military education 
requisite for the leader of a large army 
When finally against his will he ac- 
cepted the supreme command against 
Puissia, he had to receive lectuies from 
one of his officers on the military geo- 
graphy of Germany Since populai opinion, 
not meiely in Austria but also m South 
Germany, expected his nomination to the 
command ol the northern aimy, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph begged him to 
overcome his scruples He lefused, and 
only gave way aftei the emperor had lepre- 
sented to him that he could not be allowed 
to desert the dynasty at a crisis The army 
was stationed in Moravia, resting on 
Olmutz, and Bohemia was occupied only 
by a small number of troops In this latter 
countiy baiely one army corps was sta- 
tioned, under Count Eduard von Clam- 
Gallas , the Saxons theieupon retieated 
Moltke’s original plan to open the \\ar 
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by an attack, and by June 6th to invade 
Bohemia from all sides, had not been put 
into practice. The divisions of the 
Prussian army were at tliis time posted 
in a long line of 250 miles from Halle to 
Neisse. According to Moltke's plan, they 
were to unite their forces in the enemy’s 
country. But when the attack had to be 
postponed, and it was reported at the 
Prussian headfjuartcMS that the Austrians 
were in Moravia, it was thought that 
Benedek was aiming a blow’ at Silesia. 
The divisions of the Prussian army, 
therefore, which were stationed to the 
east, puslied towards the left and took up 
a very strong position on the Neisse. 

This delay in taking the offensive was 
turned to account as soon 
as war was determined 
upon. On June 15th the 
advance guard of the army , ' ^ 

of the Elbe, 49,000 men, /. 
under Bitterfeld, marched £> 

into Saxony. The first army : , > , 

of 97,000 men assembled in 
Lusatia under Prince Fre- ; 
deric Charles ; the second ' 

army, finally 121,000 strong, 
was stationed in Silesia ‘ 

under the Crown Prince J 

Frederic William. The corps / ' 

of Von der Miilbe, 25,000 
men, mostly militia, fol- 
lowed as a reserve. All the i- 

divisions were ordered to 
enter Bohemia on June lewis v 


mm 


by his mcelligence de})artinent of tlie de- 
tached |)osition of the Prussians, wished to 
lead his army opportunely l)etwecn the 
advancing divisions and to defeat one after 
the other before they combined. The first 
army reached K('iclienherg on June 23rd 
andpress(‘(l on towaids tht' Isim ; the army 
of the Ell)e nnirclied i)arallel 

, . , . , to it. llie second army was 

01 Austria a . c 1 1 1 

^ - still on Si 1 ('SI an soil, advanc- 

Commander . , 1 ^ 1 x ^ 1 

mg towards llu; jiasst's of the 

Riesengebirge — the Giant Mountains. As 
Benedek established liis headquarters at 
Josefstadt in Bohemia on June 26th, and 
Prince Frederic Charles had already tra- 
versed Northern Bohemia, the Austrian 
leader selected him for his first opponent. 

He ordered the two corps 
which he had stationed in 
Bohemia — the Austrian 
h. under Clam-Gallas, and the 
Saxon, 60,000 men in all — 
to face Prince Frederic 
Charles on the Iser in order 
f ' 1 / ' ’ ' to detain him. He himself 

^ / ' 'I put the main body of his 

^ army in movement towards 
the Iser. The troops of 
i the Crown Prince crossed 
ry / the Bohemian frontier in 
' -' V the passes of the Riesenge- 
birge on J une 26th ; 

Benedek, therefore, while 
wishing to attack Prince 
/ . , ^ Frederic Charles with six 

BENEDEK army corps in all, sent back 




lowed as a reserve. All the ^ wishing to attack Prince 

divisions were ordered to y ^ Frederic Charles with six 

enter Bohemia on June lewis von benedek army corps in all, sent back 
2ist, and the district of in the campaigns of isis, i84i),andi8r.‘> two coi'ps uiultu' Gableutz 
Jitschin was fixed as the and Rannnu.,:; to guanl the 

rendezvous, where they were Prussia, when in chief command of Aus- mountain jvassos against the 
to meet on June 28th. In tna sarmy,hesuireredh„n.mati..gdefeat. 


consequence of the shifting of the 
Silesian corps towards the south-east on 
the Neisse, the distance which the army 
of the Crown Prince had to traverse to 
Jitschin was longer than the lines of march 
of Prince Frederic Charles and of the army 
of the Elbe. The separate advance of the 
Prussian divisions into Bohemia was 
^ , thus attended with considi'i- 

able danger. Moltke, wliosij 
arve ous bec'U hith(Mio tied 

l>y di[d()malic coiisidrrations, 
knew this ; and, remaining behind at 
first with the king in Berlin, he directed 
the movements of the three armies with 
marvellous foresight . 

The Austrians received the order on 
June 20th to march out of their quarters 
in Moravia. Benedek, accurately informed 


movements of the Prussians were admirably 
combined, and one ai iuy was eager to 
relieve the other, these two Austrian corps 
were vigorously attacked on June 27th. 
Thus the Prussian I. corps under General 
Adolf von Bonin was pitted against the 
Austrian corps of Gablentz at Trautenau, 
whiU' (a ueral Steinmetz met Ramming’s 
force at Nachod. These sanguinary encoun- 
lers K'sulted in a defeat of the Austrians at 
the latter place, and a victory at the former. 

Nevertheless, it was already clear that 
the Prussian tactics were far superior 
to those of Austria. The Prussian needle- 
gun fired three times as last as the Austrian 
muzzle-loader ; and, apart from this, the 
“shock tactics” of the Austrians, who 
tried to storm heights and Iti'lls of f(jrest 
with the bayonet, were to a high degree 
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disastrous. The Prussians brought the 
enemy’s attack to a standstill by rapid 
firing ; they then threw themselves in 
smaller divisions on the flanks of their 
adversary, and completed his overthrow. 
Hence the terrible losses of the Austrians 
even after a successful charge. At Trau- 
tenau, although victors, they lost 183 
officers and 4,231 men killed and wounded, 
the Prussians only 56 officers and 1,282 
men ; at Nachod 5,700 Austrians fell and 
only 1,122 Prussians. The suj^eriority 
of the Prussians was manifest in the pre- 
parations for the war, in tactics, and in the 
better education of the officers and men. 

On the evening of June 27th the gravity 
of these facts was not yet realised in the 
Austrian headquarters. Benedek therefore 
adhered to his plan of continuing his 
advance against Frederic Charles. This 
was, however, dangerous, because the 
nearer enemy, the Crown Prince, would 
certainly put himself more in evidence on 
the next day. The Austrian’s alternative 
was to abandon the attack on the first 
army and to hurl himself with all available 
troops against the second army. If this 
had been done, the Crown Prince would 
have had to contend against an attack by 
superior numbers. This was known at the 


Prussian headquarters, and Frederic 
William and his chief of the general staff, 
Leonhard von Blurnenthal, made up their 
minds that they would have hard fighting 
on their further advance through the 
mountain passes. Bonin, after his re- 
verse of June 27th, had returned to 
Prussian territory, whereas the Guards 
advanced on the road to Eipel, and Stein- 
metz from Nachod towards Skalitz. 

The Crown Prince waited with his staff 
in the middle between these two columns, 
ready to hasten to the post of danger. The 
^ coolness and caution of the 
Prince generalship, considering the 
in Battle tlifficult position, could not be 
surpassed. Benedek, however, 
obstinately held to his original plan. He 
actually inspected, on the morning of 
June 28th, the three corps concentrated 
against Steinmetz, without striking a blow 
at him with these superior numbers. On 
the contrary, he ordered the greater part 
of these troops to march against Frederic 
Charles, and commissioned the Archduke 
Leopold in particular to take up a strong 
position behind the Elbe. By so doing he 
abandoned a favourable chance and made a 
miscalculation, for that very day the troops 
of the Crown Prince came up with the 
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Attacked by the Prussians at Langensalza, on June liTth, i s*;*'., while on their way to join tlie Bavarian forces, tlie 
Hanoverians held the field and gained a notable victory, the Prussians having a thousand men killed and wounded. 
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THE BATTLE OF SKALITZ : PRUSSIAN CAVALRY CAPTURING THE AUSTRIAN CANNON 
This battle, fought on June 28th, 18(5«, between the Prussians and the Austrians, ended in a severe defeat of the 
latter, who left behind on the field no fewer than 5,000 men out of a total of 20,000 taking part in the fight 


combined Austrian forces both at Skalitz 
and Trautenau. Archduke Leopold, con- 
trary to Benedek's orders, offered battle at 
Skalitz, and brought a complete defeat on 
himself ; out of the 20,000 Austrians, 5,000 
were left on the field of battle. At the 
same time Gablenz, who had been vic- 
torious on the previous day at Trautenau, 
was defeated by the Guards under Prince 
Augustus of Wiirtemberg near Trautenau. 
The Crown Prince had thus forced his way 
through the passes on June 28th, and as a 
result of this the way to the Elbe was free. 
Meanwhile, the advance guard of Prince 
_ Frederic Charles reached the 

Beaedek iser on June 26th. The army 

b* Defeat Austrians and Saxons 

^ tried unsuccessfully to dispute 

the passage in a sanguinary night encounter 
at Podol ; but the prince followed up 
his victory somewhat slowly, and allowed 
his advance to be checked by the rear- 
guard action, unfavourable indeed to the 
Austrians, at Miinchengratz on June 28th. 
A message from Moltke, however, made 
him press forward more rapidly. 

Benedek had meantime learnt with deep 
inward perturbation that his three corps, 
which had been moved against the Crown 
Prince, were defeated. This news pro- 
duced such an effect on him that he gave 
up the offensive which he had intended to 


assume against Prince Frederic Charles. 
He resolved, on the advice of Krismanic, 
the “ strategist of positions,” to take up 
a naturally strong defensive position on 
the hills above the Elbe, and to await 
there subsequent attacks. He also sent 
to the combined Austrian- Saxon army an 
order to retire on to the main army. But 
unfortunately the intelligence department 
at his headquarters was so dilatory that 
this order had not 'arrived when the troops 
of Prince Frederic Charles attacked the 
Saxons and the corps of Clam-Gallas on 
the afternoon of June 29th, at Jitschin. 

The commanders of the allies must have 
thought that the main army was near at 
hand, and that they ought therefore to 
defend Jitschin, the junction of the roads. 
They accepted the battle, and at first 
successfully resisted. Then about 'seven 
o’clock the Austrian officer arrived and 
handed in the order to retreat. The 
Austrians now wished to discontinue the 
battle, but were involved in disastrous 
engagements by the keen advance of the 
Prussians and were completely beaten. 

The Saxons of the Crown Prince Albert 
withdrew in good order ; but the corps 
of Clam-Gallas broke up on the retreat, 
which lasted the whole night and the 
following day, and they reached the 
main army in a deplorable condition. 
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The strong position occupied in the 
meantime by the Austrian mam army was 
thus rendered untenable, for the two army 
corps which were supposed to form the 
left wing were defeated, and Prince 
Frederic Charles could attack the Aus- 
trians in flank and rear Benedek was 
therefore forced to give the order for 
- . retreat in the night of June 

in'*! Sad 

Pl*\t * Prussians did not follow him 

** at once, they did not know 
how far he had led his army back. King 
William and Moltke had meanwhile 
reached the army of Prince Frederic 
Charles on July ist. 

Moltke believed that the Austrians had 
occupied a strong position behind the Elbe, 
and were waiting behind the fortresses of 
Josefstadt and Koniggratz for the attack 
They were, however, already halting behind 
the Bistritz, a tributary of the Elbe, where 
they had arrived exhausted by a dis- 
orderly night march Benedek, through 
these events, had lost all hope of victory, 
and decided on a further retreat behind the 
Elbe, and, if necessary, even to Olmutz or 
towards Vienna 

This gloomy state of aflaiis was ex- 
pressed in a telegram which was sent 
immediately afterwards by the Austrian 
commander to the emperor, urgently 
advising him to conclude peace at any 
price A disaster for the army was inevit- 
able Francis Joseph believed, however, 
that he could not own himself con- 
quered without a pitched battle He 
therefore answered “ Peace is impossible 
We must retreat if necessary Has any 
battle taken place ? ” This expression of 
the emperor’s will seems to have deter- 
mined Benedek to accept a pitched battle, 
and as the Prussians were rapidly advanc- 
ing he made instant preparations for it. 

Late in the evening of July 2nd the news 
was brought to the Prussian headquarters 
that the Austrians were still in front of 


Prussians 
Ready 
for Attack 


the Elbe, ready to accept 
the challenge It was deter- 
mined by King William and 
Moltke, after deliberation, to 


attack the enemy at once in full force, and 
orders were sent that night to the Crown 
Prince to summon him to start at once 


Blumenthal had lately advised the two 
Prussian armies, who were no longer pre- 
vented from joining forces, to concentrate 
tactically to the west of the Elbe, in order 
thus to obviate the danger of being 
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separated in a pitched battle Moltke, 
however, ordered that the plan of separa- 
ting the armies should still be observed, 
but in such a way that the armies on the 
day of battle might join forces by a rapid 
march He wanted to be able to attack 
the Austrians in the front with one army, 
and on the flank with another The great- 
ness of Moltke lies in this bold strategy, 
which aims at the complete annihilation 
of the enemy by enclosing him between 
broad advancing masses , the application 
of this method enabled him m 1870 to 
capture entire armies 

The Austrians and Saxons on the morn- 
ing of the battle of Koniggratz, July 3rd, 
were 215,000 men strong, drawn up m 
close formation The great disadvantage 
of their position was that they had the 
Elbe in their rear , but, of course, several 
bridges had been thrown across it The 
centie and the loft wing pointed west, 
and awaited the attack ol Prince Frederic 
Charles , the right wing, consisting of 
the fourth and second corps, was ordered to 
face north, since the advance of the second 
army might be expected from that quarter 
The Crown Prince, following the 
e grea ordeis given him, started im- 
p mediately at early morning, 

rogress reach the battle- 

field before noon In the meantime the 
first army attacked the centre , the 
Elbe aimy, the right wing of the Austrian 
aimy The Elbe army made good pro- 
gress , on the other hand, Prince Frederic 
Charles vainly exhausted his efforts 
against the strong centre of the Austrians 
The Austrian artillery was planted m 
tieis on the hills of Chlum, Lipa, and 
Langenhof, and at once precluded any 
attempt at an infantry attack Since 
Prince Frederic Charles was compelled to 
wait until the Crown Prince joined his 
left wing, the weak spot in his line was 
there, lor the Austrians, temporarily 
superior in numbers, might outflank him 
It was fortunate for the Prussians that 
the seventh division was stationed there 
under Fransecky, who covered the weak- 
ness of his position by a determined and 
splendid offensive He advanced into the 
Swiepwald, drove out the Austrians, and 
from that position harassed their right 
wing, which was ordered to hold its ground 
against the expected attack of the Crown 
Prince The Austrians thereupon, in the 
hope of overwhelming Fransecky, made a 
counter attack, which was at first 
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repelled with loss, and the wood could not 
be captured by the Austrians until a 
part of the second corps turned against 
Fransecky. Hitherto eleven Prussian 
battalions had held their ground against 
fifty-nine Austrian battalions 
The battle, however, at noon was ex- 
tremely favourable to the Austrians 
- . King William looked anxiously 

nx ous ^ towards the north, where the 
Prince had long been 
* ** vainly expected Benedek de- 
liberated whether he ought not now to bring 
up his strong reserves and win a victory 
by a vigorous assault on the Prussian 
centre But he felt crippled by the news, 
which reached him three hours earliei than 
King William and Moltke, that the Crown 
Prince was approaching Benedek saw 
also, with uneasiness, how his right wing, 
intent upon the struggle in the Swiepwald, 
left great gaps towards the north 
It thus happened that the second 
army, when it came on the scene at noon, 
was able at the first onset to overlap 
the Austrian right wing The Prussian 
Guards and the sixth corps were in the 
first line , the corps of Bonin and Stein- 
metz followed after The Guards, after 
a short fight, captured the key of the 
Austrian position, the village of Chlum, 
and soon afterwards Lipa also Startling 
as was this onslaught of the Prussians, and 
great as was its success, Benedek still 
thought it possible to retrieve the day 
He brought up his reserves in order to 
retake Chlum The Austrians, charging 
bravely, actually drove back the Guards 
by their superior force They were on the 
point of entering Chlum when, rather late, 
the Prussian corps under Bonin appeared, 
repulsed the Austrians, and soon after- 
wards assured their defeat 


The army of Prince Frederic Charles, 
hitherto kept in check, now advanced, 
and the Prussian cavalry was called upon 


to complete the victory. Although the 
^ Austrian cavalry stopped this 
with the pursuit in the battle of Stresche- 

Pnissians masses of infantry, 

abandoning all order, poured 
down on the Elbe, looking for the bridges 
over the river. It was fortunate for them 


that they were not pursued by the Prussian 
infantry The Austrians, although terrible 
disorder prevailed in places among them 
while crossing the Elbe, were able to 
reach the left bank of the river in the night 
of July 4th Their losses were terrible ; 
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they amounted in all to more than 
44,000 men, some half of whom, wounded 
or un wounded, were taken prisoners 
The Prussians had 1,335 killed and 9,200 
wounded Most of the Austrians had 
fallen during their fruitless attacks in 
dense masses on the Prussian needle-guns 
This crushing disaster was only slightly 
compensated by the victory which the 
Austrians won over the Italians atCustoza, 
ten days earlier. 

Francis Joseph thought it necessary 
after the battle of Koniggratz to call in 
the mediation of France The official 
Pans journal announced on July 5th, 1866, 
that Venetia had been ceded by Austria 
to the Emperor Napoleon Austria 
counted confidently that the French Em- 
peror would urge Italy to neutrality, and 
would check the victorious career of 
Prussia by stationing an army on the 
Rhine. Advice to this effect was given to 
the emperor by his Minister of the Ex- 
terior, Drouyn de I’Huys But France was 
not prepared for war , the emperor was 
at that time incapacitated by a torturing 
disease, and he therefore allowed himselt 
- to be persuaded by Prince 

p \t V * Jerome, as well as by his Mmis- 
P o w e Marquis de Lavalette 

^ ^ and Eugene Rouher, to abandon 
the idea of hostilities against Prussia, m 
order to win territorial concessions from 
King William by negotiations The Prus- 
sian ambassador. Count Goltz, adroitly 
represented to him how much more favour- 
able an amicable arrangement with 
Prussia would be for him From this 
moment France had played for the last 
time her role as leading power in Europe 

Prussia was energetic in leaping the 
fruits of her victory Goltz kept Napoleon 
in suspense by courteous hints, without 
pledging the Prussian Government in any 
matter When the French diplomatist, 
Benedetti, appeared at the Prussian head- 
quarters in Moravia, with a commission 
from Napoleon, the circumstance aroused 
fear in Bismarck that Napoleon would 
now come forward with his claims , but it 
appeared that Benedetti had none but 
vague orders, and was only intended to 
hinder the entry of the Prussians into the 
Austrian capital Meantime Benedek in 
his rapid retreat had reached Olmutz 
with his army The second army was 
ordered to watch and follow him, while 
the first marched southward on Vienna. 
Since Austria thought its southern 
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frontier was secured by the cession of 
Venetia, the larger part of the field army 
stationed in Italy, 57,000 men, was ordered 
to the northern theatre of war Archduke 
Albert assumed the supreme command 
Benedek was instructed to withdraw from 
Olmutz to the Danube, m order that the 
newly collected army might be on the 
defensive behind the river But the 
defeated general loitered so long in Olmutz^ 
that detachments of the army of the 
Crown Prince were able to get in front of 
his army Benedek’s marching columns 
were attacked on July 15th, near Tobit- 
schau, south of Olmutz, and suffered a 
serious reverse , eighteen cannon fell into 
the hands of the Prussians Benedek was 
thus forced to abandon his march south- 
ward, and withdrew towards Hungary, in 
order to reach the Danube by a detour 
along the Waag In consequence of this, 
the Prussians were able to appear on the 
Danube earlier than he could 

Meantime the Prussians were fighting 
successfully against the minor states The 
Bavarians were attacked and defeated by 
Goeben's division at Kissmgen on J uly loth, 

. 1866 Although Moltke now 

onquermg General Falckenstein 

to pursue at once the main body 
of the enemy, the Bavarians, 
and crush them, Falckenstein thought it 
better to capture Frankfort first He 
defeated the Fedeial Corps m the engage- 
ments of Laufach and Aschaffenburg, and 
entered the Fiee City victoriously But 
since by so doing he had disobeyed the 
orders from the king’s headquarters, he 
was deprived of the supreme command, 
and on July 19th General Manteuffel took 
his place Once more the Prussians were 
enabled to attack individually their dis- 
united opponents, and to defeat, first the 
Federal Corps at Bischofsheim and Wert- 
heim, and then the Bavarians at Neu- 
brunn and Rossbrunn. 

Goltz, yielding to the pressure of Napo- 
leon, had concluded with him, on July 
14th, preliminary agreements as a basis for 
peace The withdrawal of Austria fiom 
the German Confederation was fixed as 
the first condition , but the dominions of 
the Austrian monarchy were not to suffer 
any loss except that of Venetia. Prussia, 
m addition, stipulated for the right to 
form a North-German Confederation under 
her own military supremacy, and to annex 
Schleswig-Holstein A South-German 
Confederation was to be orgamsed, with an 


independent position on every side. Napo- 
leon intervened with these proposals 
between the two belligerent states Bis- 
marck would have been glad if he could 
have concluded peace with Austria without 
Napoleon, since there was always the fear 
that France would come forward during 
the negotiations with demands of territory 
. , for herself Bismarck explained 

Serious * Vienna Cabinet, and 

Mistake added that Prussia m this case 
would renounce any claim for 
indemnification of the costs of the war 
But Austria made the mistake of 
regarding France as a friend, and declined 
the offer This was a serious error, since 
Napoleon was solely animated by the wish 
to win, through good offices to Prussia, the 
consent of the latter to his designs on 
Belgium and the Rhenish provinces 

Napoleon therefore, when King William 
declared that the terms agreed upon by his 
ambassador in Pans on July 14th were 
insufficient, and demanded the annexation 
of extensive districts of North Germany, 
lost no time in giving his assent to the 
demand , he would have sacrificed even 
Saxony on these grounds without com- 
punction Prussia had now secured the 
prize of victory, and concluded an armistice 
with Austria Immediately before that, 
Moltke wished to make another successful 
coup General Fiansecky was ordered to 
occupy Pressbuig, in order that on any 
outbieak of war the Prussian army might 
secure the passage of the Danube An 
engagement was fought at Blumenau on 
July 22nd , but it was left undecided, 
since at noon both sides leceived the news 
that an armistice had been concluded 
The preliminary peace was signed in 
N icholsburg The parties were soon agreed, 
since Austria, after her severe defeat, was 
forced to consent that Prussia should have 
a free hand in Germany King William 
would indeed gladly have acquired 
for Prussia some Austrian territory, 
especially Austrian Silesia and 
a c e qJ Northern Bohemia He 

Th/war at the representa- 

tions of Bismarck that if he 
pressed his claims too much he would risk 
what he had already won. The last difficulty 
disappeared when Prussia consented to a 
condition laid down by Austria and re- 
cognised the inviolability of the kingdom 
of Saxony The preliminary peace was 
concluded on this basis on J uly 26th. The 
Treaty of Prague followed on August 23rd. 
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The convention between Austria and 
Italy presented more difficulties The 
Italian admiral, Persano, at the outset of 
the war received orders to secure a pledge 
for Italy by occupying the Dalmatian 
island of Lissa During the bombardment 
of the capital of the island the Austrian 
admiral Tegetthoff appeared on the scene, 

, attacked the Italian fleet on 

Bismarck s . 

Superior 
Diplomacy 


, dTtalia ” with his own flagship, 

ip omacy forced the Italian fleet to 

retire Since Garibaldi also, on invading 
the Italian Tyrol, was defeated by the 
Austrian general Kuhn in several engage- 
ments, Italy was compelled to be satisfied 
with the treaty concluded on October 3rd, 
by which Venetia was ceded 
The superior diplomacy of Bismarck 
was now able, under the impression caused 
by the Prussian victories, to unite non- 
Austrian Germany, hitherto torn by fac- 
tions, at any rate against the contingency 
of a war Above all, he induced the king 
to terminate the conflict with the Prussian 
House of Representatives by offering the 
hand of friendship to it in his speech from 
the throne on August 5th, 1866 There were 
irreconcilable Conservatives who urged 
the king to use the foreign victory for the 
complete overthrow of the Liberal party ; 
but the royal speech expressly recognised 
that the expenditure incurred for military 
purposes would have subsequently to be 
sanctioned by the Landtag, and theiefoie 
asked an indemnity for such expenses 
In this point the king followed, not with- 
out hesitation, the advice of Bismarck 
In the conversation with the President of 
the House of Representatives he declai ed 
that in a similar case he would not be able 
to act otherwise than he had done before , 
but this statement, for which Bismarck 
declined responsibility, was, fortunately, 
not made public until later Not less 
_ . clever was his treatment of the 

conquered secondary states 
c russian principle 

err* that full incorporation or a 

complete amnesty to the individual 
states was the just course , the entry of 
those who were chosen members of the new 
federation ought not to be burdened with 
hard conditions Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and Frankfort -on- Mam were fully 
incorporated, by which means the Prussian 
territory was enlarged by 27,638 square 


miles On the other hand, the demands 
for a war indemnity imposed by 
Prussia on the remaining states were 
moderate The greatest triumph of his 
negotiations was that Wurtemberg, Baden, 
and Bavaria concluded, between the 13th 
and 2 1st August, 1866, a defensive and 
offensive alliance, on the basis of which 
their military forces were, in case of war, 
to be under the command of Prussia 
These provisions, which were kept secret 
for the moment, constitute the foundation 
of the union of Germany 
This favourable event had been chiefly 
effected by the action of Napoleon, who 
had unwisely let the right time slip past, 
and only now stretched out his hands to 
German territory Bismarck, with the 
most subtle diplomatic skill, had fed the 
king with false hopes until the war was 
decided The empeior now demanded 
the puce of his neutrality His ambas- 
sador, Benedetti, m an interview with 
Bismarck on August 5th, demanded the 
Rhenish Palatinate with Mainz, as well 
as the district on the Saar Bismarck 
_ then haughtily opposed him 

ranee threatened that, if France 

ofsa^er insisted upon these claims, he 

* ** would at once, and at' any 

cost, make peace with the South Germans 
and advance in alliance with them to con- 
quer Alsace and Lorraine Napoleon 
was alarmed, since his forces were no 
match for the gigantic war equipment of 
Germany Prussia alone had 660,000 
men with the colours 

But Bismarck took cate that the 
demands of France were published m a 
Pans journal, so that the national feel- 
ing of the Germans was intensely 
aroused On the strength of these im- 
pressions, the above-mentioned alliances 
with the South German states were 
brought about Germany was thus put 
in a sufficiently strong position to defend 
eveiy inch of national soil against East 
and West Napoleon III was diplo- 
matically defeated before he was con- 
quered on the field of battle Drouyn 
de THuys, since the emperor would not 
listen to his proposals for forcing on a war, 
took farewell, and said “ I have seen three 
dynasties come and go I know the 
signs of approaching disaster, and I with- 
draw/* 

Heinrich Feiebjung 
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AND THE AUSTRO - HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 

/^N October 3rd, 1866, King William that the incorporation of his land into 
formally took possession by letters- Prussia was null and void, and expressed 
patent of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, his confidence m the Almighty that He 
and Fiankfort-on-Mam, which the Peace would restore Hanover to the Guelfic 
of Prague had assigned to him by the house ‘'as He had done sixty years ago, 
law of nations, and whose incorporation when the same injustice from the same 
into Prussia had been sanctioned by the quaiter was not allowed to continue ” 
Landtag of the monarchy m September . Societies were secretly formed 

The king declared in his speech to the throughout the country whose 

Hanoverians on the same day that he Prussia restoration, and 

honoured the grief which they experienced it was proposed to hold a 

in tearing themselves from earlier and “ Hanoverian Legion ” m readiness, which, 
endeared connections, but that the m- should a cnsis arise, might be on the spot 
terests of the nation dictated the firm svord in hand The hatred of the people 
and lasting union of Hanover with Prussia, towards Prussia was shown m the abuse 
and that Germany should be the gainer showered on individuals, especially on 
by the acquisitions of Prussia Prussian soldiers 

However coirect these principles were, a It is interesting to hear that Bismarck 
large part of the Hanoverians were little entertained the idea, which had once 
inclined to recognise them and to submit been successfully realised by Cleisthenes 
to the inevitable Devotion to the Guelfic at Athens, of breaking up lh3 existing 
house, above all to the king, George V , combinations, and creating out of the n 
d blindness made him an new forms of political life, which should 

® object of universal pity, and his facilitate the fusion of the old and new 

Geor c V universally beloved parts of the country According to his 

eorge Queen Mary, the consideration speech m the House of Representatives 
that the gentry of the country would be on February 5th, 1867, he wished to re- 
ousted from the exclusive possession of divide all the country west of the Elbe 
the high offices of state , that the capital into four laige provinces, which should 
would be severely injured by the loss of correspond to the medijeval tribes, and 
the court , that antiquated but familiar be called Old Franconia Westphalia, 
methods of business would be bioken Lower Saxony, and Thuringia Old and 
down on all sides by the Prussian freedom New Prussia were to be merged m these 
of trade and fieedom of movement , the provinces as a means of softening the 
traditional dislike of the Hanoverians for contrast between them and the rest of the 
the Prussians, especially foi the Beihneis, Piussian state Bismarck did not succeed 
who weie decried as supercilious and m cairying out this idea , the states, gradu- 
empty-headed , in short, personal feeling cieated by political 

and practical interests combined m pro- events, showed themselves 

duemg the result that the Prussian lule stronger than the original 

was only endured by the nobility, the tribes No couiS3 was left but 

clergy, and a large pait of the citizens and to govern the province of Hanover, which 
peasants, with a silent indignation remained unaltered m its3lf, with a bene- 

The king, who had fled to the Castle of voleiit but firm hand, and to tiust in the 
Hietzing, near Vienna, added fuel to the all-effacing power of time Dictatorial 
discontent by a manifesto to his people on poweis in the new territorial divisions had 
October 5th, in which he declared, m been granted to the Government until 
opposition to the wairant of William Lf September 30th, 1867, and the Prussian 
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constitution was to come into force in 
those parts on October ist, 1867. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this circumstance 
to send an order to the governor-general, 
Von Voigt-Rhetz, that all officials on whose 
implicit co-operation no reliance could be 
placed should without further delay be 
removed from their posts, a number of 
„ . . . Guelf agitators also were con- 

fined in the fortress of Minden 
\ This measure was so far effec- 

gi a ors outward tranquillity 

was restored , but there were indications 
that among the people loyalty to the 
Guelfs was by no means predominant 
On October ist, thirty-nine representa- 
tives to the Second Chamber, and 
seventy delegates from the communes, 
declared that they accepted the annexa- 
tion as an unalterable fact brought on 
by the obstinacy of the former Govern- 
ment itself , and when, on October nth, 
a special Hanoverian corps, the tenth, 
was raised, 425 out of 660 Hanoverian 
officers — that is to say, almost two- thirds — 
at once went into the Prussian service, a 
circumstance which, it may be well 
understood, caused a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the banished king 

Things went far more smoothly in 
Electoral Hesse and Nassau than in 
Hanover , in the former the despotic rule 
of Elector Frederic William I , and in the 
latter the inconsiderate exercise of forest 
Tights and the refusal to grant the Liberal 
constitution of 1849, whose restoration the 
Landtag vainly demanded, had caused the 
subjects to dislike their sovereigns so that 
the end of the system of petty states 
was universally felt to be a release from 
unendurable conditions. The feeling m 
Frankfort was very bitter, since the town 
where the ancieht emperors were elected, 
one of the most important commercial 
capitals of South Germany, was reduced 
from a Free City to a provincial Prussian 
town ; even the enormous development of 
Tk which, as soon as it 


_ * ‘ y was freed from its isolation, 
Franki^T outstripped all the other South 
German towns except Munich, 
could not banish the mortification felt at 
the loss of independence 
Bismarck and the king were inde- 
fatigably busy in meeting, so far as was 
feasible, the wishes of the annexed dis- 
tricts in order to win them over to the 
new order of things. Electoral Hesse owed 
to the personal intervention of the monarch 
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the fact that half of its state treasure was 
left m 1867 as a provincial fund to provide 
for workhouses, the maintenance of the 
poor, and for the national library , and 
the province of Hanover received* in 
February, 1868, the yearly grant of a 
sum of £y 5,000 for purposes of local 
administration. Ample pecuniary com- 
pensation was also made to the deposed 
sovereigns The Elector of Hesse received 
in September, 1867, the other moiety of 
the state treasure, which had accumulated 
from the subsidies paid by England in 
1776 for the troops sent to America 
The Duke of Nassau was assigned, in Sep- 
tember, 1867, some castles and £1,500,000 
sterling, and King George received in the 
same month a capital sum of £2400,000, 
the income of which was to be paid him 
in half-yearly instalments, though the sum 
itself remained in the hands of trustees 
until an agreement had been made with 
his relations as to its administration 


It was naturally supposed, in view of 
these friendly concessions, which were only 
sanctioned by the Prussian Landtag after 
a hard contest, that the three princes would 
. tacitly, if not expressly, waive 
*d**tk**^ all claims to their former tern 
f- ,, tones But since King George, 
‘ ** in February, 1868, and Elector 
Frederic William, in September, 1868, 
publicly made violent attacks upon Prus- 
sia, the sums due to the two sovereigns in 
March and September, 1868, were seques- 
trated Since George brought his Guelf 
legion to 750 men, and kept them in 
France unarmed, as “ fugitives,” a law 
of spring, 1869, provided that the interest 
of the sequestrated £2,400,000 should 
be applied to warding off the schemes 
devised by the king and his emissaries 
to disturb the peace of Prussia. From 
Bismarck’s saying • ” We will pursue 

these obnoxious reptiles into their holes,” 
the sum of money in question was soon 
universally called the Reptile fund , it 
was mostly employed on newspaper articles 
in support of the new order of things 
It was not until 1892 that the sequestra- 
tion was ended in favour of Duke Ernest 


Augustus of Cumberland, son of George V. 

In Schleswig-Holstein the feeling in 
favour of Duke Frederic still continued , but 
the certainty that the Prussian eagle would 
once for all protect the duchies against the 
detested Danish yoke, and the propaganda 
of a Danish nationality, which was now 
awakening m the Danish border districts 
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)f Schleswig, contributed slowly but surely 
:o the end that the largely predominant 
^jerman population learnt to ada])t itself 
:o the new conditions. The brave. sj)iril 
)f the duke, who saw liis fondest hopes 
flighted, and scorned to foment a useless 
'esistance to the detriment of the duchies, 
lelped much to tranquillise men’s minds 
ind prepared them for the day when his 
laughter Augusta Victoria should wear 
:he imperial Crown. 

Prussia, at the moment when it with- 
irew from the German Confederation and 
3egan the war against Austria, had invited 
ill the North German 
dates to conclude a 
lew league. In August, 

[866, nineteen govern- 
nents which had 
ought on Prussia’s side 
n the war professed 
:heir readiness to take 
:hat step. Meiningen 
md the elder line of 
Reuss, which had stood 
in the side of Austria, 
iid the same after some 
lesitation, and the old 
inti-Prussian Duke 
Bernhard of Meiningen 
ibdicated in favour of 
lis son George. Minis- 
;erial conferences were 
ipened in Berlin on 
December 15th, under 
:he presidency of Bis- 
uarck, to which repre- 
;entatives were sent by 
ill the North German 
governments, and by 
laxony and Hesse- 
Darmstadt for their 
territory right of the 
Main. The funda- 
mental principles of the 
aew federal constitution 
were settled in these conferences. Accord- 
ing to it the presidency of the Confedera- 
tion should belong to the King of Prussia 
in so far that he should represent tlu‘ 
Confederation in foreign j)olitics, declare 
peace and war in its name, superintend 
the execution of the Federal resolutions, 
nominate all officials of the Confederation, 
and command its army and fleet. 

The Federal Council was to represent 
the governments, and in it, on the basis 
if the voting conditions in the former 
German Confederation, seventeen votes 


should be given by Prussia, four 
by Saxony, two each by Mecklenburg- 
Scliw(‘rin and Brunswick, one by each of 
(lie it^iuaiuing eighteen states, making 
forty-three \'()t(‘s in all. The Federal 
Council shared in the whole work of 
legislation, and re])resenled the sovereigns 
of the Confederation.'* 

The people were to share in the legis- 
lation by means of a Reichstag springing 
from the direct universal sufirage. This 
Reichstag possessed also initiative rights ; 
it was not proposed to pay the deputies. 
The following were declared to be 
Federal matters : The 
army and navy, in 
which connection the 
peace strength of the 
army was fixed at i per 
cent, of the population 
of 1867, and the right 
of increasing it every 
ten years was reserved ; 
then foreign policy, 
posts and telegraphs, 
tolls and trade. The 
finances were to be 
based on the tolls, the 
compulsory taxes, and 
the profits of the posts 
and telegraphs. To 
supply any deficit in 
the revenue the indi- 
vidual states were 
pledged to “ register 
contributions ” in pro- 
portion to the numbers 
of their population. 
The Federal Budget was 
to be sanctioned for 
periods of three years ; 
the expenses of the 
army were estimated 
at the rate of £33 15s. 
a head in perpetuity. 
After d fferent objec- 
tions had been successfully raised against 
certain of tl e.se jirovisions, they were 
approved on February 2nd, 1867, and in 
that form submitted to the Constituent 
Reichstag elected on February 12th. 

It was a matter of the greatest import- 
ance for the party conditions in this 
Reichstag that in the autumn of 1866, 
when an effort was being made to get rid 
of the Prussian dispute, two new parties 
appeared on the scene. The National 
Liberal party, which, breaking away from 
the Progressive party — now sinking more 



GEORGE V. OF HANOVER 
On the annexation of Hanover by Prussia in 1866, 
George V. fled to the Castle of Hietzing, near 
Vienna, and issued a manifesto to his people de- 
claring the incorporation of his land into Prussia to 
be null and void. The king died at Paris in 1878. 
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and more into a policy of barren negations 
— aimed at a conndential and vigorous asso- 
ciation with the great statesman who had 
shown by his actions that he was not the 
bigoted country squire — Junker — which, 
according to the outcry of the Prog^ressives, 
he always had been and still was Similarly 
the moderate Conservatives founded the 


Free Conservative party — 
ermatt Since 1871 called also the 

Founded “ 

which proposed to unite the 

observance of sound conservative prin- 
ciples, respect for authority, and support 
of the monarchy with wise progiess and 
the maintenance of civil liberty 

In the Constituent Reichstag the Con- 
servatives numbered 59 deputies , the 
Free Conservatives, 36 , the Old Liberals, 
who stood near them, 27 , the National 
Liberals, 79 , Progressives, only 19 In 
addition there were 18 Particulansts, 
12 Poles, 2 Danes, i Social Demo- 
crat, Aug Bebel, and a number of 
wild politicians The decision lay 
with the two parties whose principles 
brought them into touch, and who, in the 
phrase of the day, were termed the Right 
and Left Centre, the Free Conservatives, 
and the National Liberals 


The Reichstag chose for piesident 
Eduard Simson, who had presided at the 
National Assembly m Frankfort, 1848- 
1849, and thus was outwardly connected 
with the traditions of the Hei editary 
Imperial party The feeling prevailed in 
the debates that, whatever might be the 
private views of the representatives, it was 
impossible to disregard the wishes of the 
state governments, and that, under all 
the circumstances, something must be 
effected by mutual concessions 
Bismarck gave vigorous expiession to 
his feeling in his speech of March nth, 
1867, one of the most powerful which 
he ever made, when he appealed to 
those who would not sanction any 
, diminution of the Prussian 

Powrf«l * the case of 

Ap eal army estimates “The mighty 
^ * movements which last year 
induced the nations from the Belt to the 


Adriatic, from the Rhine to the Carpa- 
thians, to play that iron game of dice 
where royal and imperial crowns are the 
stake, the thousands and thousands of 


victims of the sword and of disease, who 
by their death sealed the national decision, 
cannot be reconciled with a resolution 
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ad acta Gentlemen, if you believe that, 
you are not masters of the situation ! . 
How would you answer a veteran of 
Koniggratz if he asked after the results of 
these mighty efforts > You would say to 
him, perhaps, ‘ Yes, indeed, nothing has 
been done about German union , that 
will come in time But we have saved the 
Budget right of the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, the light of endangering every 
year the existence of the Prussian army ; 
lor this we have fought with the emperor 
under the walls of Pressburg Console 
yourself with that, brave soldier, and let 
the widow, too, who has buried her 
husband, find consolation there ’ Gentle- 
men, this position IS an impossibility ’ Let 
us work quickly, let us put Germany in 
the saddle, and she will soon learn to ride “ 
In the course of the conferences some 


forty amendments to the Bill were dis- 
cussed by the Reichstag Thus the Con- 
federation acquired the right of levying 
not only indirect but direct taxes , every 
a'teration m the aimy and the fleet was 


made dependent on the express sanction 
of the piesident Criminal jurisdiction, 
legal procedure, and in pri- 
The Function, ^ contract rights at 

^ /c .. least, weie transferred to 

Confederation 


Confederation 


Fedeial Chancellor was to accept by his 
signature the moial, not legal, responsi- 
bility for the enactments of the President 
The voting foi the Reichstag was to be 
secret , the eligibility of officials as candi- 
dates was to be recognised Accurate re- 
ports of the public sittings of the Reichstag 
weie to be secuie against prosecution 
The deputies weie to be paid The Federal 
Budget was to be passed for one year 
only, instead of thiee In military matters 
the proviso that one-hundredth of the 
population of 1867 should serve with 
the colouis in peace time, and that 
the rate should be £33 15s per head 
was only ’to be in force until Decem- 
ber 31st, 1871 The Confederation was 
given the light to raise loans m urgent 
cases , in the case of denial of justice in 
any state the Confederation was bound — 
if a remedy could not be obtained by 
legal methods — to interfere and afford 
lawful help As regarded the entry of one 
or more of the South German states into 


the Confederation, it was settled that this 
should be effected on the motion of the 


President, by means of a legislative act. 
Finally, alterations of the constitution. 
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were treated in the same way, but a two- 
thirds majority in the Federal Council was 
requisite The federal governments ac- 
cepted nearly all of these resolutions , 
Bismarck, in their name, lodged protests 
against two of them in the Reichstag on 
April 15th First, against the grant of daily 
pay to the representatives in the Reichstag 
In the eyes of the governments, the limita- 
tion of eligibility imposed by the non- 
granting of allowances was an indispensable 
counterpoise to universal suffrage The 
Reichstag accordingly abandoned the daily 
allowances Secondly, the governments 
regarded it as thoroughly inadmissible that 
the existence ot th(* army after December 
31st, 1871, should be dependent on the 
annual votes of fluctuating majorities, 
while the expenditure on the civil adminis- 
tration was legally fixed Rudolf Gneist, a 
deputy, called attention to the fact that 
the Lower House might well refuse the 
expenses of a professional aimy, such as 
existed in England, but that a national 
army, like the German, must be regarded 
as a permanent institution The govern- 
ments would have preferred that, accord- 
ing to the original scheme, the minimum 
^ strength of the army should 

.. ® have been settled once for 

P . - all, and a permanent provi- 

eic s ag voted for maintaining 

it They finally, on April 17th, declaied 
their agreement to the proposal of the Fiee 
Conservatives and of the National Liberals, 
which provided that the present peace 
strength of the army, fixed until December 
31st, 1871, at one-hundredth of the popu- 
lation, and the lump sum of £33 153 per 
head of the army, should be kept in foice 
beyond that date, but only so long as they 
should not be altered by fedeial laws , 
but the disbursement ot sums for the 
entile national army was to be annually 
fixed by state law On April 17th, 1867, 
the king closed tlie Constituent Reichstag 
with a speech from the throne which 
expressed his satisfaction that the federal 
power had obtained its necessary autho- 
rity, and that the members of the Con- 
federation had retained freedom of move- 
ment in every department where it might 
be advantageous for them 

After the Landtags of the individual 
states had declared their assent, the con- 
stitution became a reality on July ist, 
1867. Only about four-fifths of the German 
people were now united m the “ North 
German Confederation , but this union 


was closer, and hence more powerful, than 
any previous one in Germany , and for the 
first time in their history the German 
people possessed the assured right of co- 
operating in the framing of their fortunes 
by the mouths of freely elected representa- 
tives The South Germans, indeed, still 
held aloof , but the universal feeling was 
T'k r k expressed by a Hanoverian * 
c rcnc << Mam IS no 

mperor s longer a spectre, but only a 

halting-place for us, where 
we can take water and coal on board, 
and can recover our breath in order 
soon to proceed further on our route ” 
During the deliberations of the Reichs- 
tag a heavy storm-cloud had gathered, 
but had happily been dispersed The 
French Emperor, Napoleon III , had at- 
tempted on August 5th, 1866, to obtain 
“ compensations ” for the aggrandisement 
of Prussia and the union of Northern 
Germany by demanding Rhenish Hesse 
with Mainz and the Bavaiian Rhenish 
Palatinate Having met with a flat re- 
fusal, he had claimed, as his leward for 
leaving Germany to Prussia, both Belgium 
and Luxemburg 

Bismarck prolonged the negotiations in 
this matter, since he did not wish to 
iriitate Fiance beyond endurance, and 
so drive her into the arms of the enemies 
of Prussia He did not return any definite 
answer to the offer which he simultaneously 
received of an offensive and defensive alli-x 
ance with the French Empire , but, so far 
as Luxemburg was concerned, left no 
doubt in the mind of Count Benedetti, the 
Fiench ambassador, that King William 
would decline to give Fiance any active 
assistance in acquiring it, and at most 
would passively toleiate the proceeding 
But to give timely intimation to friend 
and foe that war would find Germany 
united, Bismarck published on March 19th, 
1867, the offensive and defensive alliances 
which Prussia had concluded in August, 
1866, with Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden, and which were joined 
Germany Hcsse-D ar mst adt 

ea y or April iith, 1867 Three 
points were established by 
these treaties (i) North and South Ger- 
many supported each other m case of war 
with their entire military force , (2) this 
force stood under the single and supreme 
command of the King of Prussia , (3) all 
the states guaranteed to each other the 
integrity of their respective territories. 
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^Japoleon, indeed, persuaded King ment of France, which he so ardently 
William III. of the Netherlands to con- desired. “ Bismarck has attempted to 
:lude a treaty, in virtue of which the deceive me,*’ he afterwards said to 
latter ceded to the emperor his right Heinrich von Sybel, “ but an emperor of 
to Luxemburg, in return for a compen- France may not let himself be deceived.” 
sation of 200, 000 , but the king, who Even the Catholic party was indignant 
very reluctantly surrendered Luxem with him, because he had allowed the 

burg, insisted on Prussia’s formal assent revolution a free hand and had left the 
N III treaty, and, as already Pope to be despoiled The Republican 

Napoie^ . nientioned, this assent was opposition completely outdid itself in 
lo German^ forthcoming , the whole most venomous attacks on the emperor, 

o ermaay ^2^5 unanimously of which Victor Hugo and A Rogeard 

resolved to prevent at all hazards made themselves the mouthpieces 
the smallest encroachment on German And now, to crown all, there came the 

territory, even on territory which was crash of the Mexican expedition. The 
only connected with the body of the nation emperor gave way before the threat of the 
by the bond of the Zollverem, as had United States that they would treat the 
been the case with Luxemburg after the continued presence of a French army on 
dissolution of the German Confederation American soil as a casus belli The des- 
Napoleon, whose military resources were perate entreaties of the empress, Charlotte, 
not ready for a collision with Germany, who came to Europe in July, i866, to 
finally recoiled before this determined plead her husband’s cause, were useless , 
opposition, and all the more so because when she realised her position, hei reason 
Austria, where, since October 30th, 1866, gave way. Between the end of January 
the Saxon Baron von Beust piesided at and the middle of March, 1867, the French 
the Foreign Office, was not induced, even troops withdrew from Mexico, and Maxi- 
by the offer of Silesia, to form an armed milian, who was too proud to desert his 
alliance against Prussia Austria had p k followers m the hour of danger, 

felt, too recently and too acutely, the witkj*^**^* and still hoped to strengthen 

military superiority of Prussia to venture the fading influence of his 

on a new war, especially one against the ** party by liberal concessions, 

entire German nation. was taken prisoner at Quer6taro, together 

On the proposal of the Tsar Alexander with Generals Miguel Miramon and Tomas 
II. a conference of all the Great Powers Mejia, brought before a court-martial, 
was summoned at London, and this decided and shot as a rebel, on June 19th, 1867. 
that Luxemburg should be left to the In order to conciliate French public 
house of Nassau- Orange, but be declared opinion, Napoleon determined upon liberal 

neutral Prussia accordingly had to measures which ran counter to the despotic 

withdraw her garrison from the formei traditions of the Second Empire He 

federal fortress, Luxemburg, and to granted to the senate and the legislative 

allow the destruction of its fortifications, bodyin January, 1867, the right to interpel- 

But Luxemburg remained m the Zoll- late the Government, and gave permission 

verein as before. The inglorious termina- that not merely the ” Minister of State ” — 

tion of a matter far from glorious in itself that is, the hitherto all powerful Premier — 

was very detrimental to Napoleon’s repu- but every Minister might present the case 

tation ; the victories of Prussia and the for his policy before the Chamber, but only 

formation of the North German Confedera- under “ instructions from the emperor.” 

France’s creation of This concession was regarded, how- 

Severe * Kingdom of Italy some few ever, as a fundamentally important 

Defeats before, were reckoned step, by which the emperor wished to 

by all supporters of the introduce, in the place of his own exclusive 

doctrine of France’s natural and ” legiti- irresponsibility, ministerial responsibility; 
mate ” hegemony in Europe as severe that is to say, he wished to pass 

defeats to France ” Now,” exclaimed from a despotic to a constitutional, or 

Thiers, half in menace, half m warning, even parliamentary, method of govern- 

before the Chamber m March, 1867, “ no ment That was not,, indeed, Napoleon’s 

further blunders may be committed ” intention , but one step leads to another. 

The emperor felt himself deeply m- and the emperor’s failing health made it 

jured that Prussia had refused the enlarge- more and more incumbent , on him to 
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relieve himself of the business of govern- France reckoned herself one of these 

ment. The politicians, who thought they Powers, because she had intervened in 

must contest a change of system on July, 1866, but she had not signed the 

political or personal grounds, now com- treaty — indeed, she could not have been 

bined into a reactionary club under the allowed to do so, since she had taken no 

name of the “ Cercle de la rue de 1’ Arcade share in the war — and therefore possessed 

The intellectual leader of these “ Arcad- properly no right to superintend the 

lans was the ‘"Vice-Emperor,** the execution of the treaty Bismarck adhered 

Minister of State, Rouher, while the ^ Ak r** strictly .to the pnnciple that 

liberalising party, le Tiers parti, which - « Abortive alone was entitled to 

grew up in 1866 between the ‘ ‘ Arcadians * * Confedl^ation action in this matter, 

and the Republicans, was led by the »«***» Austria might 

former Republican, but now “ freethinking not raise any objections if all the states 

Imperialist,’* Emil Ollivier, a talented of the South, combined into a union, 

but ambitious and weak character. wished to form a national bond with the 

The Pans International Exhibtion North. The only doubtful point was 

of the summer of 1867 shed a transitory whether any single state was competent 

brilliance over France and the emperor , to join the North German Confederation 
but the murderous attempt of a Pole, But it very soon became clear that 
Anton Bereszowski, on the life of the the “Southern Confederation,** planned 
Tsar Alexander II on June 6th, struck at Prague in 1866, would not come to 

a discordant note in the midst of the pass Bavaria, as by far the largest 

festivities, and comments were made on state, would naturally have obtained the 

theabsenceof the Emperor Francis Joseph, predominant position, but King Charles 

who was in mourning for his brother of Wurtemberg was still less willing to 

Maximilian, the victim of Napoleon’s bad acknowledge the superiority of King 

faith, and kept away from the French Lewis II than that of the King of Prussia 

. capital Napoleon and his The Grand Duke Frederic of Baden, son- 

^ of therefore journeyed, in-law of the King of Prussia, a liberal and 

ee tng of August, 1867, to Salzburg patriotic prince, was resolved to enter the 

mperort express their sympathy to North German Confederation at the next 

Francis Joseph , they stayed there from opportunity, and his views were shared 
August i8th to the 23rd, and although by the majority of his subjects His 
Napoleon had only come accompanied Ministers, Karl Mathy and Rudolph von 
by General Fleury, yet through him and Freydorf, were staunch German patriots 
Beust a better understanding was brought like himself Mathy had written to Bis- 
about between the two empires — ^a step marck on November 18 th, 1867, asking 
which was universally regarded in Ger- for Baden's entrance into the Federation, 
many as aimed at Prussia But although but was put off with hopes for the future, 
the two parties had merely agreed that and died before attaining his object, 
Prussia should be prevented from crossing on February 4th, 1868. 
the Mam, and Russia from crossing the In spite of all democratic and ultra- 
Pruth, yet now two camps were formed montane opposition, the South and North 
in Europe Prussia and Russia stood in were drawing closer to each other, 
the one, Austria and France in the other. Agreeably to the spirit of the treaties, all 
Francis Joseph paid his return visit to the states south of the Mam introduced m 
Pans on October 23rd On his way he had 1868 universal conscription and armed their 
exchanged a “flying and formal** greeting ^ . infantry with the Prussian 

with the King of Prussia, at the latter’s needle-gun, inconsequence 

wish, m Oos ; but he said to General of this they obtained Prus- 

Ducrot m Strassburg “ I hope that we « ra » «» instructors for their 
shall some day march side by side ** troops, and Hesse-Darmstadt concluded, m 

The Treaty of Prague, according to the April, 1867, a military treaty with Prussia, 
French conception of it, implied that by the terms of which its troops were com- 
Prussia by its terms was restricted to pletely incorporated into the army of the 
North Germany, and might not venture North German Confederation The royal 
to form any union with the South German Saxon army, however, by virtue of the 
states, unless the assent of every Power convention of February 7th, 1867, con- 
participatmg in the treaty was obtained, stituted from July ist onwards the 
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Twelfth North German Army Corps, loss from the free- trade laiiiciples pre- 
under its own administration. In Wiir- vailing in Prussia, but also disliked the 
temberg the new War Minister, Rudolf customs union with the North as a pre- 
von Wagner, proceeded to reform the liminary step to political amalgamation, 
army on the Prussian model ; and the Yet the interests of trades and industries, 
example was followed in Bavaria, despite which obviously could not exist without 
the particularism of that kingdom by the the Zollverein, were so important that in 
War Minister, Sigmund von Prankh. The the Bavarian Representative Chamber, on 
. . preparation for a united Ger- October 22nd, 1867, 117 votes against 17, 
aUnr/ed*'* man army proceeded without and on the 31st, in the Wiirtemberg 
German Arm The treaty of Chamber, 73 against 16, were given for 

erman rmy with Prussia was the customs union. 


accepted by the Chambers in the autumn 
of 1867, in Baden without any struggle, 
but in Wiirtemberg after violent parlia- 
mentary disputes, although the democratic 
party of Wiirtemberg foretold that the 
new policy of “ militarism ” would impose 
an intolerable burden on the people with- 
out securing them against Fr:ni( I'lir 


The First Chamber in Bavaria, that of 
the Imperial Councillors, made a futile 
attempt to preserve the Bavarian “ liberum 
veto " ; but as Bismarck declared that 
he would sooner renounce the customs 
treaty itself than allow this limitation on 
it, the Chamber gave way. Hungary, after 
tlie supju'ession of the Hungarian rebellion 


treaty, according to the 
Bavarian constitution, did 
not require the approval of 
the estates. Owing to this 
union of all German races in 
a common system of defence 
with such safeguards, the 
Zollverein, which had been 
renounced by Prussia, was 
once more established on a 
new basis. First of all, the 
so-called liberum veto of each 
particular state— -the right to 
repudiate any resolution of 



of the year 1849, was de- 
])rived of independence, and 
was, as far as possible, reduced 
to the constitutional status of 
a crown demesne, which in 
the last resort was governed 
from Vienna. The proud 
Magyar people had not re- 
signed itself in silence to this 
lot, but continuously de- 
manded the restoration of its 
independence. It absolutely 
refused to send representatives 
to the Reichsrat in Vienna, 


the majority as not legally 
binding on the non-assent- 
ing state — was abolished ; in 
its place was introduced the 
principle that resolutions 


A Hungarian politician prominent 
in his country’s struggles for 
liberty, he led the movement 
against the sending of represen- 
tatives to the Reichsrat in Vienna. 


the central Parliament of the 
monarchy created by the con- 
stitution of February 26th, 
1861. The leader of the 
Opposition was Francis Deak, 


passed by the majority were binding on 1803-1876, originally a lawyer and judicial 
the^ minority. The work of legislating for assessor in his own county of Szala. He 
the Zollverein was to be carried out had been Minister of Justice in 1848, and 


by the Federal Council and Reichstag 
according to this principle. 

Besides matters connected with customs, 
the taxation of the salt obtained within 
the Zollverein, and of the tobacco 
produced or imported into the Zollverein, 
fell within the competence of the Reichs- 
tag, sitting as the Customs Parliament. 
The duration of the customs treaty was 
once more fixed for twelve years, with the 
proviso that, if notice was not given, it 
would continue as a matter of course for 
another twelve years. 

These treaties also met with opposi- 
tion in Wurtemberg and Bavaria from 
the protectionists and the particularists, 
who not only feared heavy economic 


became later a parliamentary politician 
by profession ; he was a man of shrewd- 
ness, determination, and integrity, of 
temperate views, resolute in advocating 
the rights of his people and yet unwilling to 

interfere with the undoubted 
eaers ^ rights of the Crown. He was 
m ungarian feudal abuse 

of serf labour no less than 
to the communist views rife among the 
Hungarian ]H‘asantry, whose supporters 
would liave most gladly divided the 
property of the nobles among themselves. 
Some reputation was also enjoyed by 
Count Julius Andrassy, whose inclinations 
led him into the region of foreign policy. 
The defeat of Austria in the year 1859 
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broke the ice both in the western and 
eastern half of the Empire. Schmerling, 
the creator of the February constitution, 
consented in April, i86i, to summon once 
more the Hungarian Landtag, which had 
been dissolved in 1849. But since Deak 
demanded a return to the state of things 
which had existed before. 

1848, no understanding was 
reached, and in the year 1866 
General Klapka, with Bis- 
marck’s support, organised a 
“ Hungarian legion ” to fight 
on the side of Prussia against 
the House of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. The defeat of 1866 
convinced the Emperor 
Francis Joseph that a recon- 
ciliation with Hungary was 
absolutely essential if Austria 
was not to be completely 
cripjded by internal feuds and 
prevented from maintaining 
its already tottering position 


COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY 
For his share in the revolutionary 


prt'judicc and distrust against him. When 
he had already declared to the reassembled 
Hungarian Reichstag on November 19th, 
1866, his willingness to conform with the 
wishes of the nation, having been nomi- 
nated on February 7th, 1867, Prime 
Minister of Austria in place of Count 
Belcredi, he succeeded in 
obtainijig the imf)erial decrees 
of February, 1867. According 
tf) tliese, Hungary recovered 
its independence, receiving a 
responsible Ministry of its 
own under Andrassy. Croatia, 
the military frontier, and 
Transylvania were united 
with it ; the “ Court Chan- 
cery,” which existed for 
Hungary and Transylvania in 
Vienna, as well as the office of 
Hungarian Viceroy, were 
abolished from the moment 
the new Ministry began its 
official activity. The western 



as a Great Power. ” In the movement of isw he was exiled half of the empire, for which, 


East,” said Andrassy, ” no 
power is less important than Prime Mimster ten 'years later, 


from Hung-ar 3 r ; returning to his 
own country in lHr>7, he became 


unofficially, 

Leithania, 


Austria, and yet it ought, in the interests 
of civilisation, to have great influence 
there.” The Germans in Austria came to 
the help of the Magyars when they declared 
at a meeting in Aussee on vSeptember loth, 
1866.: ” Dualism, but not Federalism! no 
joint monarchy, still less a _ 
mere Federation, but two 
halves of the empire, compact 
in themselves and closely 
united together against the 
outside world.” 

The new Foreign Minister, 

Friedrich Ferdinand, Baron 
Beust, 1809-1866, an ex- 
cessively energetic statesman, 
whose pride did not blind 
him to the needs of the time, 
worked towards the same end. 

He wished to restore Austria 
to its old position by settling 


the name Cis- 
the country 


or 



west of the border-river Leitha, was soon 
adopted, naturally also received its 
S[)ccial government. 

it w'as proposed that foreign policy, the 
army — the German language to be used 
for v’Otds of command — the excise, and 
the national debt should be 
regarded as joint concerns of 
the ” Austrian - Hungarian 
monarchy,” as the official 
title ran. According to this 
agreement three imperial 
Ministers were created for 
foreign affairs, the army, and 
the linances. The imperial 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
was to preside in the imperial 
Ministry and bear the title 
of Imperial Chancellor, this 
office being conferred on 


baron beust Baron Beust, as the promoter 

the dissensions and by modern to this Austrian statesman be- of the compromise with 
legislation, and to leave its longs the credit of reconciling Hungary. The imperial 
forces free for a strong foreign Austria. Bom at Ministers were responsible 

... • t X 1 • -x Dresden m he died in 188(5. - . 

policy, which might limit the 
encroachments of Prussia and 


Russia. 

The circumstance that Beust was a 
foreigner and a Protestant enabled him 
to 'act with greater impartiality towards 
the affairs of Austria than a native 
statesman engaged in party struggles 
could usually manifest, but it roused much 


to the so-called Delega- 
tions for their measures ; these Delega- 
tions were bodies of thirty-six deputies 
each, which were elected by the Parlia- 
ments of the two halves of the kingdom, 
on a fixed proportion to the First and 
Second Chambers, and met alternately at 
Vienna and Pesth. They discussed the 
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governmental proposals separately and in- 
dependently ; valid resolutions could there- 
fore only come into force by the agreement 
of the Delegations. The share of Hungary 
in the joint expenditure was fixed in 1867 
at thirty per cent., that of Austria at 
seventy per cent. The Compromise, and 
also the Customs and Commerce 
Coronatioii ^^e two halves of the 

o rancis were to be valid for 

° * * ** ten years. On June 8th, 1867, 
the solemn coronation of Francis Joseph 
and his consort Elizabeth took place. 
The Magyars felt themselves victors and 
masters in their own country. The 
Roumanians and the Saxons in Transyl- 
vania were destined soon to feel the heavy 
hand of the ruling people, 
which wished by concilia- 
tion or by force to make 
Magyars of the whole 
population of Hungary. 

The Croats, on the other 
hand, who formed a 
compact nation of two 
millions, and were in- 
veterate enemies of the 
Hungarians, received 
from the Hungarians on 
June 2ist, 1868, the con- 
cession that a special 
Croat Minister should sit 
in the Ministry at Pesth, 
and that forty-five pei* 
cent, of the revenues of 
the country should re- 
main reserved for the 
country itself. Accord- 
ingly, on December 29th, 



by concessions at the cost of the Galician 
Ruthenians, who compose 43 per cent, of 
the 7,000,000 of Galician population, and 
of the other crown lands, to take their 
seats in the Reichsrat ; and he also suc- 
ceeded in procuring a German majority in 
the Landtags of Bohemia and Moravia. 
Thus, on May 22nd, 1867, the regular 
inner Reichsrat, composed of de})uties 
of the several Landtags, could be opened ; 
but the Czechs refused to sit in it. 

The Ministry of Beust, in conformity with 
the universal change in opinion, piloted 
through the two Houses of the Reichsrat a 
series of laws during the course of the 
year 1867 which received the force of 
statutes by the imperial sanction given on 
December 21st, 1867. By 
this means, Austria, once 
the promised land of des- 
potism, was changed into 
a modern constitutional 
state. Thus ministerial 
responsibility was intro- 
duced, and a state court 
of twenty-five members 
was created for the trial 
of impeached Ministers ; 
equality of all citizens in 
the eyes of the law, equal 
eligibility to all offices, 
freedom of migration, 
liberty of the Press and 
of association, liberty of 
conscience and religion, 
the inviolability of private 
houses, and the secrecy of 
letters, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of educa- 


_ FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA 

1868, Th^' twentyTnin^ tfon; the separation oTthe 

Croat deputies appeared and on June sth. isor, on the formation of administration of justice 
in the Hungarian Reichs- an Austro-Hungarian state, he was crowned from the government, in 
tag, from whiclj they 
had been absent for fully twenty years. 


The disputes between parties and 
nationalities in Austria were strained to 
the utmost. The Germans defended the 
centralised constitution of February 25th, 
1861, and with it the predominance of 
their race, for which they claimed superi- 
ority to other nationalities in intellectual 
gifts and achievements ; politically, the 
majority of them were Liberals. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, but, above all, 
the Czechs, were for a form of Federalism, 
which would guarantee more liberty of 
action to the several crown lands ; and 
the Feudals and Clericals supported the 
same view. But Beust induced the Poles 
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Stephen, gj^ort, all the blessings of a 
modern state, were bestowed at one blow 
on a people which a few months before 
had been governed like a herd of cattle. 
The House of Representatives received 
the right of electing a president, the right 
. of voting taxes and recruits, 

•he'ccverLent legislation in all 

of Austria important matters ; 1 1 was to 
be summoned annually, and 
its debates were to be public. The powers of 
the Landtags were proportionately limited. 

These achievements were accompanied 
by a law, based on the eleventh article 
of the law as to the rej)resentation of the 
empire, dealing with the supervision of 
the primary schools, Volksschule, by 
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which local, district, and national school- 
boards were constituted, and to all three 
of them not merely representatives of the 
Church, but also of the state and of educa- 
tion, were nominated. The Concordat 
of the year 1855 had dealt with educa- 
tion and given the Church full power 
over the schools, but, by one of the few 
invariable laws of history, the reaction 
was only the more violent. 

The emperor, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, blamed the bishops 
because, instead of being 
mpcror conciliatory, they had roused 
ames e animosity, and thus 

Bishops rendered the task of the 
Government more arduous. A new 
Ministry, with the especial support of 
Beust, who in this connection assured the 
papal nuncio that according to his con- 
victk)n the Austrian monarchy and the 
Catholic Church were sisters, carried in the 
Upper House in March, 1868, the laws 
which had been determined upon by the 
Lower House in 1867. these laws (i) 
civil marriage was granted in the case 
where a priest, for reasons not recognised 
by the state, refused to put up the banns 
of an engaged couple ; (2) the supreme 
management of a school, with exception 
of the religious instruction, was reserved 
to the state, and the post of teacher 
was open to every citizen of the state 
without distinction of denomination ; 
(3) in mixed marriages the sons were 
to accept the religion of the father, 
the daughters that of the mother, and 
every citizen should have the right to 
change his religion on completing his 
fourteenth year. The emperor signed the 


laws on May 25th, 1868. But when Pius 
IX., on June 22nd, denounced them in the 
most bitter terms as abominabh', abso- 
lutely null, and once for all invalid, the 
feud between Church and State became 
most acute. The Pope, in view of the 
legislation directed against the omnipo- 
tence of the Church, felt himself only 
strengthened in his long-cherished in- 
tention of claiming* doctrinal infallibility 
for the papal chair. When, however, on 
July 1 8th, 1870, this attribute was awarded 
him by the Vatican Council, Austria re- 
plied by a revocation of the Concordat on 
July 30th, and the restoration of the 
“ placitum regium ” — royal consent — as 
an essential condition for the validity of 
any papal enactment in Austria. 

During these struggles the finances of 
Austria were reorganised by a somewhat 
violent measure. The proposal of Ignaz 
Edlen von Plener, Minister of Commerce, 
was accepted by a large majority in the 
Lower House in June, 1868 ; by this the 
entire public debt was to be transformed 
into one unified 5 per cent, stock, but as 
the interest was to pay a tax of 20 per 
cent., the rate of interest payable by the 
. ^ , state was in fact reduced to 4 

. per cent. The army was re- 

. .organised in December, 1868, 
on the basis ot universal con- 
scription, and the war strength fixed for 
ten years at 800,000 men. The Landwehr 
was to comprise not merely the older 
members of the line troops, but also those 
persons who, though available, had been 
rejected as superfluous, and had thus 
not enjoyed any thorough training in 
the ranks. 



"GERMANIA”: THE NATIONAL MONUMENT OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 
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GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* I roni the painting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 



THE DECLINE OF NAPOLEON HI. 

APPROACH OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 

'^HE Roman question was one of the 
^ most difficult with which Napoleon III. 
had to deal. The emperor had withdrawn 
his troops from Rome in September, 1864, 
after the Italian Government had pledged 
itself to remove the scat of the monarchy 
from Turin to Florence, which promise 
implied a certain abandonment of claim 
to the capital, Rome, and neither to 
attack Rome itself nor to allow it to be 
attacked by any other Power. The Ultra- 
montanes in France were beside them- 
selves at this agreement ; they saw in it 
the withdrawal of French protection from 
the still existing fragment of the temporal 
power of the Pope, the beginning, there- 
fore, of its end ; and if they regarded this 
end as a heavy blow to the Church, the 
Chauvinist party, headed by Adolphe 
Thiers, which held the French leadership 
in Europe to be part of the order of the 
universe, regarded a complete victory of 
the Italian national state as 
an irrevocable hindrance to 
that leadership on the south 
side of the Alps, just as the 
establishment of the German national state 
seemed to be the end of that predominance 
on the east bank of the Rhine. 

In February, 1866, the French Chamber 
jnder these two influences adopted the re- 
solution that the secular sovereignty of the 
Pope was essential for his spiritual reputa- 
tion ; and after the reversion of Venice to 
Italy Ultramontane attacks were showered 
upon Liberal conceptions in general and 
Italy in particular. The Radical Minister 
of Public Instruction, Victor Duruy, who 
brought the Orders which concerned them- 
selves with education under the common 
law, claimed for the state the education of 
girls, and founded national libraries of a 
Liberal character ; but he had to guard 
against the pronounced hostility of the 
Clericals, and could not prevent, in July, 

1867, temporary closure of the “ Ecole 
Normale,” the teachers’ training institu- 
tion, in which Liberal views were a.ctive. 


The French 
Chamber and 
the Pope 


The effect of these occurrences wa.3, on 
the Italian side, that the democratic 
Minister Rattazzi, a friend to the French, 
hoped for a revolution in Rome itself, in 
the course of which Victor Emmanuel 
might come forward, as in 1859, restore 
order. If his troops occupied Rome in 
this way, the Roman question might be 
j. solved very simply, without 
ic ory o violation of the Septem- 

f A Treaty. But Garibaldi, 

ope s rmy g^ry zeal, 

tore in pieces this delicate web of statecraft 
by entering the states of the Church in 
September, 1867, head of a band of 

volunteers, in order to overthrow the Pope, 
When Ratt^zi, on being required by 
Napoleon Ill.^to take counter measures 
in virtue of the treaty, preferred to tender 
his resignation, the emperor sent an army 
from Toulon to Rome under Failly. 

This, together with the papal soldiers 
under General Hermann Kanzler, overtook 
the Garibaldians, who had immediately 
begun to retreat on Monte Rotondo, near 
Mentana, north-east of Rome, and dealt 
them a crushing blow, November 3rd. “ The 
chassepots have done wonders,” Failly 
wrote to the king. The French army was 
now compelled to remain in Rome, since 
otherwise the rule of the Pope would have 
immediately collapsed. A part of Napo- 
leon’s power was again firmly planted in 
Italy, the indignation of all opponents of 
the papacy against the guardian of the 
Pope was once again unloosed, and the 
dislike of the Italians for the 
Napoleon HI. prevented the com- 

thc Guardian , r ■ -x 

r 41. n ])letion of their unity was 
of the Pope ' X X j 

accentuated. I he emperor 

vainly tried to submit the Roman question 
to the decision of a European congress, 
which he projiosed to call for this purpose. 
No other Great Power wished to burn its 
fingers in this difficult affair. 

Napoleon, meantime, conscious that 
France, from the military point of view, 
was far behind Prussia, had devised all 
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sorts of plans to equalise this dispropor- 
tion The first scheme, which really 
effected some result and went to the root 
of the evil, simply aimed at the introdiu - 
tion of a universal conscription after the 
Prussian model , but the emperor encoun- 
tered in this the opposition, both of his 
generals — who for tb^e most part were 
sufficiently prejudiced to con- 
iiiF * j *sider a professional army as 
more efficient than a national 
army — and of the politicians, 
who, partly out of regard for the popular 
dislike of universal military service, partly 
on political grounds, would hear nothing 
of such a measure All Radicals shrank 
from militarism and every measure 
which might strengthen the monarchy 

Thus the keen-sighted and energetic War 
Minister, Marshal Niel, was forced in the 
end, against his better judgment, to be 
content with a law which proclaimed, in 
principle, universal military service, and 
fixed Its duration at nine years, but, as a 
matter of fact, at once neutralised this 
reform, since each individual had the 
admitted right to buy himself off from 
service in the line Only ^he duty of 
forming part of the miliffti, or “ garde 
mobile,” was incumbent on everyone 
But, from considerations of economy, this 
” garde mobile ” was allowed to exist on 
paper only, without any attempt to call 
it into existence beyond the form of 
nominating the officers , the men were 
not organised or even called out for 
training It thus happened that the North 
German Confederation, with 30,000,000 
souls and an annual levy of 90,000, could 
put an army of 540,000 into the field, but 
France, with 36,000,000 inhabitants, 
raised only 330,000 men. 

In armament, however, the French infan- 
try enjoyed a considerable advantage, since 
it was equipped with the Chassepot rifle, 
which had a range of 1,200 paces, compared 
with which the needle-gun, with a range of 
400 paces only, became at long 


Deadly 
Mistiles of 


distances as useless as a stick , 
Warfare addition to this, the French 
weapon was superior to the 
German by reason of a smaller bore, a 
better breech, and its handiness On the 
other hand, the North German artillery, 
whose shells only burst on striking, was 
superior to the French, whose missiles 
burst after a certain time, often difficult 
to calculate exactly, and sometimes ex- 
ploded in the air before reaching their 
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mark. The mitrailleuse, on which the 
French founded great hopes, proved itself 
in 1870 to be by no means a serviceable 
weapon, and it was not considered neces- 
sary on the German side to adopt it. 

The necessity of again finding stronger 
support in the nation suggested to the 
emperor in January, 1869, the plan of 
securing the purchase and management 
by the French Eastern Railway of the 
Belgian private railways to Brussels and 
Rotterdam In this way Belgium would 
become, first economically, and subse- 
quently politically, dependent on France. 
But the Belgian Liberal government of 
Frere-Orban lefused assent to the treaty 
for sale , and since in this question they 
were backed by their otherwise deadly 
enemies, the Ultramontane party, this 
attempt also of the emperor to restore 
his prestige proved a failure 

Although Prussia had entirely kept 
away from any share in the whole matter, 
she was accused by several French papers 
of having instigated the Belgian Govern- 
ment to opposition Even the treaty with 
Baden, by which Badeners were allowed 
to pass their terms of military 
service in Prussia, and Prus- 
sians in Baden, could not suc- 
cessfully be represented as an 
infringement of the Treaty of Prague 
Nevertheless, France, Austria, and Italy, 
since the summer of 1868, had vigorously 
prosecuted the negotiations for a triple 
alliance directed against Prussia But 
Beust was restrained by several considera- 
tions — the embarrassed condition of 
Austrian finances, the incompleteness of 
the army reform, the many difficulties of 
the domestic situation, the reluctance of 
10,000,000 Germans in Austria to make 
war on their compatriots, the aversion of 
Hungary to every project for restoring the 
Austrian predominance in Germany 
He saw himself quite unable to undertake 
a war immediately, however much a war 
might have suited his inveterate hatred of 
Prussia Such a war, according to his 
view, ought to arise from a non-German 
cause, some collision of Austria and 
Russia in the East, when Prussia would go 
over to the Russian side, and thus any 
appearance of the war being waged 
against German union would be avoided ; 
otherwise, war was the best method of 
effecting an immediate reconciliation be- 
tveen North and South A war against 
German unity was unacceptable to the 


Austria’s 

Embarrassed 

Fiaances 
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Italians also, since in all probability it 
would have been followed by a war against 
their own unity, and this they did not wish 
to see destroyed, Imt completed ; and 
probably a portion of the Conservative 
party would only have been induced to 
fight against Prussia by the surrender of 
Rome. But the emperor, who did not 
venture to inflict a further wound upon 
the susceptibilities of his Catholic subjects, 
could not in any case fulfil this condition ; 
and the majority of the Italians stood on 
the side of the Ministers, who declared to 
King Victor Emmanuel in July, 1869, that 
they could not be parties to obliterating 
the events of the year 1866. 

Light is thrown on the situation by the 
anxiety of Bcust lest Napoleon should not 
be playing an honourable game, but in the 
last instance, if Prussia, intimidated by the 
Triple Alliance, was inclined to concessions, 

should make an agreement 

with Prussia at the cost of 
Austria. Since the negotia- 
tions thus met insuperable 
difficulties everywhere, their 
continuance was, in Septem- 
ber, 1869, indefinitely post- 
poned, to use Napoleon’s 
words t o F rancis J oseph . N o 
terms, according to Beust’s 
statements, had yet been 
signed, but a verbal agree- 
ment had been made on three 

points: (i) That the aim of victo: 


VICTOR DURUY 


majority against the followers of Rouher. 
Napoleon III. need not have regarded the 
result of the elections as a sign of popular 
hostility to himself ; eve n the Third 
party was imperialist. But the result 
was bound to endanger liis |)()siti()n if he 
declared his agreement with Rouher and 
the “Arcadians.” He therefore veered 
“KT round, dissolved the “ National 

a lona Ministry” on July 17th — 
inis ry Rouher was compensated by 
the presidency in the Senate, 
which, on August 2nd, in a solemn session, 
accepted the scheme of reform settled by 
the Cabinet — and submitted on September 
6th, 1869, comprehensive constitutional 
reforms to the approval of the Senate. 
By these, the legislative body acquired 
the rights of electing all its officials, of 
initiating legislation, of demanding in- 
quiries, and of appropriating the supplies 

which it voted to specific 

branches of the public service. 
Although the constitutional 
responsibility of the emperor 
himself was not given up, yet 
the principle of ministerial 
responsibility was introduced, 
and provision made for the 
impeachment of Ministers 
before the Senate. The em- 
peror himself, when speaking 
to the Italian ambassador, 

Constantin Nigra, character- 

DURUY ised the scope of these 


the alliance if ever it was reforms as follows: “ I ha^^ 

concluded, should be protec- tion in France, and did much for the choicc between war and 
tion and peace ; (2) that the thnounX|”o"natiwnfb^^^^ personal rule on one side, and 


parties should support each “ 

other in all negotiations between the 
Great Powers ; and (3) that Austria, in a 
war between France and Prussia should 
remain at least neutral. 

At the moment when these negotiations 
had come to a standstill a great change 
had taken place in the internal affairs of 
France. At the new elections to the legis- 
lative body on May 23rd, 
Chan^^s 1869, a great shrinkage of the 
Mges Royalist votes was apparent : 
while the opposition in 1857 
had received only 810,000, and in 1863 
had reached 1,800,000, it now swelled 
to 3,300,000, and the figures of the Govern- 
ment party receded from 5,300,000 in the 
year 1863 to 4,600,000. Ollivier’s “ Third 
Party ” obtained 130 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and, combined with the forty 
votes of the Republican Left, formed a 


«K'rap»i peace with liberal reforms on 

the other side. I decided for the latter.” 
The circumstance that his experienced 
War Minister, Niel, died on August 14th, 

1869, had at first the effect of making 
every warlike expedition seem doubly 
hazardous ; it was destined to be seen 
that his successor. Marshal Leboeuf, 
possessed neither the experience nor the 
foresight of Niel. 

The emperor summoned on J anuary 2nd, 

1870, the Ministry, which, in virtue of 
the decree of the Senate, was to undertake 
the responsible conduct of business. Its 
head was Emile Ollivier, who became 
Minister of Justice and Public Worship ; 
Count Daru, a clever and cautious man of 
marked personality, received the Foreign 
Office ; the Home Office went to Chevan- 
dier de Valdrome, the Finances to Buffet. 
But since the Left demanded that the 
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Chamber should receive the right of co> an important change by the substitution 
operating in any future alteration of tlic of tl)<‘ Due du (iramont for Daru. The 
constitution, as otherwise latter had two motives 


a resolution of the Senate 
might recall one day vrhat 
it had granted the 
previous day, the emperor 
without demur submitted 
the constitutional changes 
to a plebiscite on "“the 
ground that the nation 
had in his time, in 1852, 
approved the constitu- 
tion of the empire, and 
had therefore a claim to 
say if this constitution 
was to be altered. The 
question put to the 
people was whether it 
approved of the decree of 
the Senate on September 1 
6ih, 1869, and whether it | 


I 


latter had two motives 
tor resignation. In the 
hrst place he had not been 
able to carry his point 
that the emperor alone 
was not entitled to order 
any tut 111 (' })lebiscites, but 
that tlu' U^gislative body 
must also he fust heard 
in the matter. Secondly, 
Daru was much con- 
cerned about the Vatican 
Council, which Pius IX. 
had o])ened in Rome on 
DeccmV)er 8th, 1869, in 
order that, at the very 
moment wlien the tem- 
poral power of the papacy 
was diminished and even 
threatened with complete 
destruction, the spiritual 


wished by this means to ^ emile ollivier 1 Lu.a,i 

facihtate the futuie head of the Ministry summoned by powei might bc made 

transmission of the crown Napoleon iii. at the beginning of 1870 was unlimited through the 

e .X , 1 • Emile Ollivier, against whom the accusation . 4 i 

from the emperor to his has been made that “ with a ught heart ” he proclamation ot the 
son. The answer of Pope’s infallibility in 

7,350,142 electors was in matters of faith and 


the affirmative, that of 
^ >538,825 in the negative ; 
in the army, which was 
also allowed to vote, 

285.000 answered “ Yes,” 

48.000 ” No.” Although 
opposition was consider- 
at)le, yet it was split up 
into an Absolutist part, 
for which the decree of 
the Senate went much 
too far, and a Republican, 
for which the decree did 
not go far enough, since 
it not only allowed the 
Empire to stand, but even 
assisted Napoleon to con- 
solidate his power. 
Against this divided 
opposition the majority, 
which in any case was five 
times as large, showed to 
jirodigious advantage, 
and the emperor was 
justified in seeing in the 



Pope’s infallibility in 
matters of faith and 
morals. The Bavarian 
Prime Minister feiced, as 
far backas Ai)ril9th, i86(), 
tlie serious danger whicli 
tlireatened the indepen- 
dence of states if this 
doctrine of the papal in- 
lallildlity were received, 
and called upon all states 
which had Catholic sub- 
jects to adopt a common 
policy towards the pa] nil 
claim ; but for various 
reasons he only found 
support in Russia, which 
forbade its Catholic 
bisho})s to attend the 
Council, and he was 
defeated by the ultra- 
montane and particu - 
larist majority of the 
Bavarian Landtag on 
February 15th, 1870. 

Daru fared no better 
with his warnings ; his 


justmea m seeing in the the duc de gramont with his warnings ; his 

plebiscite of May 8th, Soon after the formation of the Ministry in qWU COllcagUe, Ollivicr, 

^ o j. e r 1870, Count Daru resigned his seat at the ^ ^ j a., 

1870, a strong proof of the Foreign office, and was succeeded by the declared that the in- 

confidence of quite five- fallibility affected only 

sixths of the French in rrom a photot^rapi, the internal administra- 

his person, in his dynasty and his rule, tion of the Church and did not concern 
Soon afterwards the Ministry underwent the State — as if the Church on her side 
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would rcc();:(iiis(‘ any sphere of human 
action as eiiliie.ly hi'louging to the State! — 
and put him oft witli the dubious assur- 
ances of the ]:)apal Secretary of State, 
Count Giacomo Antonelli : “In theory 
we soar as high as Gregory VII., and 
Innocent III. ; in practice we are yielding 
and patient.” No effect was produced by 
the warnings of tlie noble Montalembert, 
once so extolled l^y the Ultramontanes. 
He blamed the oppression of the State by 
the Church no less than that of the Church 
by the State. “ We ought,” he said, “ to 
stem in time the stream of flattery, deceit, 
and servility which threatens to flood the 
Church.” He died before his warning 
cry was justified by events, and Daru’s 
successor, Gramont, was a thorough- 
going Ultramontane who, as such, hated 
heretical Prussia. The peace of Europe 
seemed, on June 30th, 1870, 
to be absolutely assured ; 

Ollivier could declare in the 
Chamber that no disturbance 
threatened it from any 
quarter, and Leboeuf, the War 
iMinister, proposed to enlist 
in the army for 1871 only 
90,000 instead of 100,000 
recruits. The deputies of flu; 

Left committed themselves 
to the statement that the 
40,000,000 Germans who had 
united under the leadership 
of Prussia were no menace to 
France, and Ollivier himself 
can almost be described as a 
friend of German unity. 

Archduke Albert of Austria, 
however, had xositod I^iris in 
April, 1870,011 the of an educational 

journey to the south of France, and, in 
view of the ])osbil)]c- admission of Baden 
to the North German Confederation, had 
spoken of the necessity of common 
measures for tlu' oViservance of the Treaty 
of Prague. He unfolded, in this connec- 
tion, the plan that if war 
became necessary, a French 
army should push on past 
Stuttgart to Nuremberg, in 
order to unite there with the Italians, who 
would advance by way of Munich, and 
with the Austrians, who would come from 
Bohemia ; they would then fight the 
Prussians in the region of Leipzig. The 
archduke was therefore playing with 
fire ; but lie declared that the transforma- 
tion of the Austrian army would not be 


Xhe French 
Emperor's 
War Council 



ARCHDUKE ALBERT 
As field-marshal he commanded in 
Italy, and afterwards reorganised 
the Austrian army. Foreseeing the 
Franco-German war, he advised 
France to strike the first blow. 


War Plans 
of Archduke 
Albert 


completed for one or two years, and 
emphasised the necessity that, since 
Austria required six wecLs to mobilise, 
France should strike the first blow alone, 
at any rate in the spring, in order that the 
Prussians might be settled with before 
autumn came with cold, long nights and 
before Russia could interfere. A council 
of war which Napoleon held 
on 17th declared that 

the demand that France 
should first make the effort 
single-handed could not be entertained. 
General Lebrun, who was then sent to 
Vienna, did not find Francis J oseph inclined 
to waive the demand which Prince Albert 
had made. The Austrian emperor held it 
to be essential, not merely from the 
military but also from the political 
standpoint, since if he declared war simul- 
taneously with France, the 
Prussians would make full use 
of the “ new German idea ” 
and sweep the South with 
it. He would have to wait 
for the course of the war, and 
then, when the French had 
advanced into South Germany 
and were welcomed as libe- 
rators from the Prussian 
yoke, he would take the oppor- 
tunity and join in the war. 
The course of events in 
South Germany gave France 
room to hope for a cliange in 
popular opinion. In Bavaria, 
Holienlohe had l)een turned 
out in February, and had 
been replaced by Count Otto 
Bray-Steinburg, a staunch 
Particularist. In Wurtemberg the most 
inv(‘t('rate Democrats gave out the watcli- 
woi d : “French rather than Prussian,” and 
a mass petition, which received 150,000 
signatures, demanded the introduction of 
a militia army on the Swiss model. 

King Charles replied in March, 1870, by 
the dismissal of Gessler, Minister of the 
Interior, who was accused of weakness, 
and by summoning Suckow to the War 
Ministry. The latter declared his readi- 
ness to make a reduction in the war 
Budget — a step to which his predecessor, 
Wagner, had not consented—Tut in 
other respects to maintain the army 
organisation on the Prussian system, 
which had only been introduced in 1868. 
A keen-sighted French observer, the 
military plenipotentiary. Colonel Stoffel, 
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himself warned the Emperor Napoleon 
against overestimating the Particularist 
forces. In any case, it was very 
dubious whether the French could and 
would fulfil the conditions on which 
Austria made its co-operation depend — 
in the event, that is, of its being forced 
into war by the breach of the Treaty of 
Fragile, which it 
postulated as the' 
preliminary condition 
for any military 
action. The impres- 
sion thus won ground 
even there, that, in 
spite of the tension in 
the European situa- 
tion, in spite of the 
passions and personal 
influences which were 
making towards a 
war, the niainUaiance 
ot peace, lor flic year 
1870 at least, still 
seemed ])robable at 
the beginning of July. 

The go\'(‘rnment of 
Quei'n Isabella IT. of 
Spain had long fallen i 
into com])lete dis- 
repute owing to the 
unworthy character 
of the queen, who 

had opi'ifly broken 

her marriage vows. Isabella ii., ( 
Since Isabella aban- Under the rule of tins qu* 




either Duke Thomas of Genoa, the 
nephew of the King of Italy, who was 
still a minor, or the clever Ferdinand of 
Coburg-Gotha, the titular King of Por- 
tugal, a widower since 1853, were abortive, 
they offered the throne to the latter’s 
son-in-law, the hereditary Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, born in 1835, 
who was a Catholic, 
happily married, the 
father of sons, an 
upright and energetic 
man in the prime of 
life. During i86(), 
the pr()pt)sal was laid 
privately before the 
hereditary prince 
himself and his father, 
the ii'igning prince, 
Charles Anthony ; but 
it received a refusal, 
ince the undertaking 
appeared far too rash. 
The state of affairs 
was not altered until 
a new attempt was 
made, in Felnuary, 
1870. S;da/ai. the 
previous ('inissary, 
was new s('iil with 
letters ol Ihim’s to 
the ])rince. the 
heredilaiA' prince, 

1 King W^illiain. and 

JEEN OF SPAIN Hisiuaick. Hc went 



nei maiiiage vows. ISABELLA II., QUEEN OF SPAIN nismaiCK. ne weiu 

Since Isabella aban- Under the rule of tins queen the grovemment of spam first to Bei lin. King 
doned herself entirely fell into disrepute owing to her unworthy character, and vVilliam tliouglit the 
, ,, at last, m 1868, she was expelled to France, abdicating rc \ i i x i 

to the 1 eaCtionary favour of her son, Alfonso XII. She died in 1904. offci should not 00 

party, the Liberals i-mm .. ,.hotoK'Mi>h accepted; but lie 

rose, under the leadership of Francisco recognised that, according to the family 


Serrano and Juan Prim, on September 
2oth, i868. After the defeat of the royal 
army at the bridge of Alcolea on the 
Guadalquivir, in which the commander- 
in-chief, (ieneral Pavia, was severely 
w'oundcd on September 28th, the queen, 
who was just then staying at the seaside 
watering-place, San Sebastian, was obliged 
to fly, with her family and her “inten- 
dant,” Carlos Marfori, to France. 

The idea wliich the bigoted ciueen had 
still been entertaining of sending Spanish 
troops to Rome in place of the French 
was thus destroyed. The victorious 
Liberals did not conlcnqdatc rclit^ving 
the Emperor of France hum tlie Inirden 
of protecting the Pope. They held 
fast to the monarchy, nevertheless ; and 
as all attempts to obtain as king 
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laws applying to the whole House of 
Hohenzollern, he had, as head of the 
house, no right ot pr()hil)ition in this case. 
Bismarck l)elKiM'(l differently. He did 
not, indei'd, promise himself any direct 
military assistance from Spain if a Hohen- 
zollern wore the Spanish Crown, but closer 
friendly relations between the 
Throne countries, and, as a result, 

of S a^n ^ strengthening of llu' ])osition 
o pain Germany by “ one if not 
two army corps,” and more especially 
by improved commercial intercourse. He 
therefore advised tlu* herc'ditaiy ]4rince 
“ to abandon all scnij)li's and to accept the 
candidature in tlie interest of Germany.” 

But the jirince could not even 
yet make up his mind. It was only 
natural to consider the effect of such a 
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candidature on France. Robert v^on 
Keudell, one of Bismarck’s trusted 
followers, expressly states that Bismarck 
did not [oii'sce any danj^er of an out- 
brccd^ of war on this i^roiind, siiua' Xajx)- 
leon would sooner see the Hoht'ii/.ollrrn 
in Madrid than either Isabella’s In other- in- 
law, the Duke of Montpensier of the 
House of Orleans, or a republic, 
ismarc s also, who had l)een 

ain informed of the inatU'r by 
*'****' Charles Anthony in tlie MUt umu 
of 1869, had said neither “ yt s ” jior " no,” 
and tluMadore seemed to rais(‘ no ol)j(‘ction. 

A renewed inquiry in Paris itself was 
impossible, since Prim had urgently beggaal 
for secrecy in the matter, in order that it 
might not be at once frustrated by the 
efforts of the Opposition. And, again, 
the House of Sigmaringen was so closely 
connected with the P>omipai tes ))y Charles 
Anthony’s mother, a Murat, and his wife, 
a Beauharnais, that the possibility was 
not excluded that Napoleon 111 . would 
actually consmit. Ibsmarck now secretly 
sent to Sjiaiii two trusty agents, Bucher 
and Versen, who brought back satisfactory 
news ; but all this was done in a personal 
and private way, and the Prussian Govern- 
ment was not implicated. Finally, in 
order to escape from the candidature of 
the Duke of 
Montpensier, 
which was 
naturally un- 
palatable to the 
Spanish authori- 
ties, Salazar was 
once more sent 
to Sigmaringen 
at the beginning 
of June, 1870, 
and this time 
received the con- 
sent of Charles 
Anthony and of 
Leopold. A 
great moment 
seemed to have 
arrived for the 
House of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, and Leopold felt it 
a heavy responsibility to withdraw from 
a people “ which, after a long period of 
weakness, was making manly efforts to 
raise its national civilisation to a higher 
plane ” ; that is to say, to free itself from 
the dominion of the Ultramontanes. The 
candidature of Leopold was thereupon 


officially proclaimed in Madrid on July 
4th, and the Cortes was summoned for 
July 20th to elect a king. 

d'hroughout flic wlmh' affair the ]K)int 
at issue was a mattn which m the fust 
instance was a conijilelely ])i ivate concern 
of the Spanish nation. The Sjianiards 
could clearly elect any person they wished 
to be king, and if tjiey looked for such a 
person among the scions of so\a'rt‘ign or 
formerly sovereign houses, all that could 
be di'inandeil was that the ch'cted king 
should Kmoiini'c all heicditaiy light to 
anotliiM tliroiKs in oidn that a union ol 
the Spanish with aiiolhia monaichy, and 
tlie ('.(»rise<pumt danger to the Ijalance 01 
jiower in ifurope, might be avoided for 
all time to come. In the case in point no 
such renunciation was neci'ssary, since 
tlie Swabian line of the Hohenzollerns 
possessed no hereditary rights, and the 
liereditary prince, LeopoUl, accordingly 
could not be called a Pnissian prince. 

The Prussian Government, therefore, as 
such t < )( )k al )S( ilutely no share in the question 
since it could claim no right to influence 
the decision ; the king, the crown prince; 
and Bismarck had given their opinion 
merely as jirivate individuals. Xt*verthe 
less the official news of the proposed can- 
didature of Leopold fell like a thunderbolt 
on Paris, and 
Gramont was at 
once convinced 
that he had once 
more to do with 
a d i a 1) o I i c a 1 
stratagem of Bis- 
marck’s against 
the interests ami 
honour of France. 
Although the 
French repre- 
sentative in 
Madrid tele- 
graphed that 
Prim declared 
every charge 
against Bismarck 
to be groundless, 
and asseverated 
that the candidature was the exclusive work 
of the Spanish nation, Gramont allowed a 
question to be asked him on the point, 
in the legislative body, on July bth. 
In answer, he explained defiantly that 
France, with all respect for the wishes of 
the Spanish nation, would not allow a 
foreign Power to place one of its princes 
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on the throne of Charles V , and thus 
disturb the equilibiium of Europe Gia- 
mont’s language inspired a general fear 
of approaching war, which his fuither 
procedure confirmed He ordered Count 
Benedetti, who was taking the cure in 
Wildbad, to put the request befoie King 
William in Ems that, since he had 
P allowed Leopold’s candidatuie 

e a ions moitified France, he 

and y^*ain^ Would now impress upon the 
an pain duty of withdrawing 

his assent Hut the king obviously 
could not be peisuaded to do that , 
what, accoiding to the family laws, he 
could not have sanctioned, he was also 
unable to forbid, especially aftei Gramont’s 
behaviour on J uly bth He sent, how'cv er, 
an intimation to Sigmanngen that he 
would personally have no objection to any 
1 enunciation wdnch the piince might 
choose to make Faced by the dangei 
of plunging Geimany and Spam into wai 
if he perseveud m his candidatuie, 
Leopold actually withdrew fiom his can- 
didature on July 1 2th 

King William sent the telegiam of the 
“ Kolmshe Zeitung,” which contained this 
news, by the hand of his adjutant Pi nice 
Anton Radziwill, to the Fiench ambassadoi 
on the promenade at Ems on the morning 
ot July 13th The king consideied the 
incident closed, and that was the view of 
the whole woild, as it was the wish of 
Napoleon and Ollivier Gramont thought 
differently , he insisted that the king 
must be brought into the affair, and 
theiefore pledge himself nevci to grant 
his approval should the candidature be 
renewed Benedetti received telegraphic 
oiders from his superior to tell the king 
this on that veiy morning of July 13th 
He d^d so, and met with a refusal, but 
lepeated it and “ at last very pressingly,” 
as the king telegraphed to Bismarck at 
Berlin , so that the king finally, in ordei 
to get rid of him, sent him a message by 
his aide-de-camp to the effect 
that he had no further com- 
munications to make to him 
The king left it to Bismarck’s 
discretion whether he would or would not 
communicate at once this new demand of 
Benedetti’s and its rejection to the North 
German ambassadors among foreign 
Powers and to the Press But he distinctly 
did not command this communication to be 
made Bismarck, who had returned from 
Varzin m deep distiess at the king’s long- 
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suffeiing patience towards the Fiench, 
conferied with Roon and Moltke in Berlin 
and was lesolved to remain Minister no 
longer unless some satisfaction was 
obtained for the audacious behaviour of 
the French , and he deserves all credit for 
having never flinched for a moment To 
force a war, which he regarded as a 
terrible calamity, if Keudell may be 
believed, and as likely to be the first in a 
long series of racial conflicts, was a policy 
which Bismarck would never have adopted 
merely for the sake of hastening that union 
between Noith and vSouth which was 
cei tarn to come soonei 01 later. 

But now, when the war was forced upon 
him, when it could not be avoided without 
the “cankeiing soie” of adeej) humiliation 
to a people just struggling into national 
life, he knew no sciuples, and no hesita- 
tion At eleven o’clock at night, on 
July 13th, the celebiated telegram irom 
Ems was sent to the editor of the semi- 
official “ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung ” and to the embassies The message 
icpioduced veibatim the telegiam, com- 
posed by Abeken, which the king had sent 
^ , to Bismarck from Ems, with 

Rebuff * the omission of any 11 relevant 
. „ matter, and lan as follows 

o ranee news of the resigna- 

tion of Prince Hohenzollein had been offici- 
ally communicated to the imperial French 
Government by the royal Sjianish Govern- 
ment, the French ambassador in Ems 
fuither requested His Majesty the king to 
authorise him to telegraph to Pans that 
His Majesty pledged himself for the futuie 
never to give his assent if the Hohen- 
zollerns should renew their candida- 
tuie His Majesty thereupon declined to 
grant anothei audience to the French 
ambassador, and infoimed the lattei 
through his aide-de-camp that His Majesty 
had no further communication to make 
to the ambassador ” 

This telegram, which was known 
thioughout Germany on July 14th, 
evoked on all sides the deepest satisfaction 
that a clear and well-merited lebuff had 
been given to French piesumption , and 
this satisfaction was increased when it was 
learnt that Gramont had made a further 
demand of the ambassador, Baron Karl von 
Werther, in Pans, namely, that the King 
of Prussia should write a letter to the 
Emperoi Napoleon, in which he should 
declare that he had no intention of 
insulting France when he agreed to the 
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candidature of Leopold. The telegram 
froYn Ems in no way compelled the war , 
that was rather done by the French 
arrogance towards Germany, it was as 
Strauss wrote to Renan “ We are fighting 
again with Louis XIV ” 

The acerbity of King William’s refusal 
to pledge himself permanently was fully 
felt in Pans , but the fact could not be 
disguised that, in view of the withdrawal 
of a candidature described by France as 
unendurable, no one in Europe would 
approve of the conduct of the Imperial 
Government if it declared itself dissatisfied 
The majority, therefoie, of the Ministers 
rejected Gramont’s demand that the 
reserves should be called out , it was left 
to Gramont to put up with this reprimand 
for his officious piocedure, or to resign 
This was in the moining of July 14th 
The emperor himself also was for peace, 
since he knew the military strength of the 
Germans, and consideied the pietext foi 
the war mappiopnate Even the Empiess 
Eugenie seems to have been unjustly 
accused of having urged on the wai from 
hatred of heretical Germany, and liom 
anxiety as to her son’s prospects 
Ea^cr^ Yet the feeling in the Cabinet 

f Council veeied round m the 

couise of July 14th, and late 
at night the lesolution to mobilise was 
taken , the Biitish ambassador. Lord 
Lyons, aptly suggested the leason in the 
following words “ The agitation in the 
army and in the nation was so strong that 
no government which advocated pecice 
could remain in office ” 

The emperor, his heart full of evil foie- 
bodings, yielded to this tide of public 
opinion , Olhvier and the entiie Ministry 
^'ould not resist it On the plea of a fleshly 
arrived telegiam, which in spite of the 
wishes of the Opposition was not pioduced 
— it cannot have been the telegram from 
Ems, which was already known - a motion 
was brought forward on July 15th in the 
legislative body for the calling out of the 
Garde Mobile and for the grant of sixty- 
six millions for the aimy and the fleet , 
after a s+OT*my discussion it was carried by 
245 votes against 10 votes of the Extreme 
Left The French nation had forced its 
government into war , its lepiesentatives 
almost unanimously approved 

The official declaration of war against 
Piussia by Napoleon was announced in 
Berlin by the charge d’affaires, Georges 
Le Sourd, on J uly 19th. The situation had 


developed with such rapidity, through 
Gramont’s impetuosity and Benedetti’s 
mission to Ems, that this declaration of 
wai is the only official document which 
came to the Prussian Government from 
Pans To judge by the official records, 
the war seems to have commenced like a 
pistol-shot, whereas, in reality, it was due 
„ ^ to causes stretching back 

Received over past cent uiies The re- 


the Challenge 


lations of the German and 


the French nations, which 
had been steadily changing since 1552, to 
the disadvantage of the foimer, were 
destined to be definitely leadjusted by the 
war, and the absolute independence of 
Germany from the “ pieponderancc ” of 
Fiance was to be once for all established 

The whole of Germany felt at once that 
this was so The declaration of wai was 
like the stroke of a magician’s wand in its 
effect upon the internal feuds and racial 
animosities by which the Geiman nation 
had been hitherto divided They vanished, 
and, with them, the mistaken hope of 
Fiance that now, as on so many foimer 
occasions, Gei many might be defeated with 
the help of Germans The spokesmen of 
the anti-Prussian paity m the South 
lemamed as pei verse and obstinate as 
evei , but they no longer had behind them 
the masses, who, at the moment when the 
national honour and security seemed 
menaced, obeyed the call of j)atriotism with 
a gratifying determination, and felt that, 
not merely by viitue of the treaties to 
which they had sworn, but also by virtue 
of unwritten right, the cause of Germany 
was to be found in the camp of Piussia 

When the king travelled, on July 15th, 
fiom Ems via Coblenz to Berlin, his 
jouiney became a triumphal })rogress 
through Geimany Being infoimed at the 
Beilin lailway station of the resolutions of 
the Flench Chambers, he decided to 
mobilise the whole Noithern at my, and 
not meiely some army corps, as he had 

k*K oiiginally intended He fixed 

Mobilising 

e rmies pj^p^rations to be completed 
That same day King Lewis II 
of Bavaria, since the casus foederis had 
occuried and Bavaria, by the treaty, had 
to furnish help, ordered the Bavarian army 
to be put on a war footing On July 17th, 
the same order was given by King Charles I 
of Wurtemberg, who had hastened back 
from St Moritz to Stuttgart The North 
German Reichstag assembled on July 19th 
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It was greeted with a speech from the 
throne, which in its dignified strength and 
simplicity IS a model of patriotic eloquence 
such as could only flow from the classic 
pen of Bismarck “If Germany silently 
endured in past centuries the violation of 
her rights and her honour, she only endured 
it because in her distraction she did not 


Bismarck’s 

Historic 

Declaration 


know hen- strength 
To-day, when her armour shows 
no flaw to the enemy, she 
possesses the will and the powei 


to resist the renewed violence of the 


French . God will be with us as 


with our fathers “ The Reichstag unani- 
mously, except for the two Social 
Democrats, granted £18,000,000 foi the 
conduct of the war , tlie South Get man 


Landtags did the same The enthusiastic 
self-devotion with which the German 


nation, excepting natui ally the Guelf legion 
and the gieat financial houses, which even 
at this epoch-making moment thought only 
of themselves, lose up in every distiict to 
fight for honour, freedom, and unity, was, 
in one respect, mote lemaikable than that 
which the gieat days of 1813 had hi ought 
to light , for the first time in German 
history Germany aiose as a united whole 
While the armies were collecting, Bis- 
marck published in “ The Times “ the offei 
which France had made him thiough 
Benedetti in August, i860, proposing an 
offensive and defensive alliance between 


Prussia and France , by it Luxembui g and 
Belgium were to be assigned to France, 
which in leturn would allow Prussia a free 


hand in Germany The Bi itish ex-M mister, 
Lord Malmesbury, called this scheme 
a “ detestable document," because it 


furnished, in spite of Benedetti’s em- 
barrassed attempts at denial, a pi oof that 
the French Government had been pie- 
pared to annihirate its neighbours, who 
were only protected by the law of nations, 
without any just claim It was solely due 
to Prussia’s sense of justice and astuteness 
that Napoleon’s purpose was 
ra 1 y successfully accomplished 

o uropean revelations contributed 

owers their share to the lesult that 


of the French to Berlin, and hoped to 
obtain during the war an opportunity to 
cancel the Treaty of Pans of 1856 In 
Italy King Victor Emmanuel was indeed 
personally inclined to support the French, 
on whose side he had fought in 1855 
and 1859 , but his Ministers were opposed 
to a war which was waged against the 
growing unity of Germany Any hm- 
diance to this growth must signify a defeat 
of the principle of nationality, and thus 
become dangerous to the unity of Italy 
The lowest price at which Italy could be 
won was in any case the surrender of Rome , 
but Napoleon III stood in awe of the 
cleiical paity, and could not make up lus 
mind to a step which would incense them 
The policy of Austiia was at least trans- 
parent She intended to complete her 
piopaiations loi war under the cloak of 
neutiality, without exposing herself to a 
j)iemature attack from the side of Russia 
The lapidity with which the Fiench aimy 
was crushed, however, by the Geimans 
soon stifled any wish to take part m the 
wai which had been felt at Vienna 

On the eve of the declaration of war, on 


July i8th, an event involving giave issues 


The Papal 
Dogma of 
Infallibility 


occurred at Rome The Vati- 
can Council, assembled since 
December 8th, 1869, was op- 
pressed from the outset by the 


sense of an inevitable destiny The 


Opposition reckoned some 150 bishops 


and abbots But it was out-voted in 


the latio of thiee to one by the supporters 
of infallibility, and was itself divided, 
since one part alone was opposed to the 
dogma itself, the other part only did 
not wish to see it proclaimed just then 
Besides tins the papal plenipotentiaries 
conducted the proceedings m such a way 
as to preclude any notion of freedom in 
the expression of opinions 01 m voting 
Aftei a trial vote of July 13th had shown 
the lesult that 451 ayes and 88 noes were 
lecorded, and a deputation of the Opposi- 
tion to the Pope had produced no effect, 
most of the Opposition left Rome 
Thus, on July i8th, 1870, amid the 
crashes of a terrible storm which 


no arm was raised in Europe for France 
Great Britain at once declared her neu- 
trality, and British merchants derived 
large profits from the war by supplying 
coal and munitions of war to the French 
Russia was favourably disposed to 
Prussia ; it feared that an insurrection of 
the Poles might break out on any advance 


shrouded the council hall in darkness, 
the dogma was accepted, by 533 votes 
against two, that the Pope of Rome, 
when he speaks ex cathedra to settle 
some point of faith and morals, is in- 
fallible, and that such decisions are in 
themselves unalterable even by the 
common consent of the Church 
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THE FRENCH SOLDIERS’ UNREALISED DREAM OF VICTORY 

From a photochrome of the famous painting. “ The Dream,” by Detaiiie, in the Luxemburg Gallery- 



THE DOWNFALL OF THE SECOND 
FRENCH EMPIRE* 

AND THE FOUNDING OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


IT was to be expected, fiom the rapidity 
* with which Fiance had brought on the 
outbreak of the w^ar, that she would have 
the start of the Germans in itspieparations, 
and would bring the war as soon as possible 
into Germany Leboeuf, the Minister of 
War, certainly used the phrase, ‘'We aie 
absolutely 1 eady to the last gaiter-button,” 
and possibly the empeior hoped to break 
the spirit ot Piussia by lapid blows, and 
then to mcoipoiate Belgium Hut it was 
soon shown that Fiance was not leady 
“ Theie was a defic lency,” so the French 
historian, AithurChuquet says, ” in money, 
in food, in camii-kettles, cooking utensils, 
tents, harness, medicine, stietcheis, every- 
thing, in shoit”, the existing lailways 
were inadequate to convey to the frontiers 
the 300,000 men whom Fiance had at hei 
disposal for the war, so that half of them 
were obliged to maich on foot Tlie 
legiments wTie not constiucted accoiding 
to definite and compact geo- 
rance graphical distiicts Alsatians 

fo^WaV Bayonne in 

01 del to join the ranks of then 
regiments, and southeineis to Brittany 
The result, undei the stiess of ciicum- 
stances, was an iiiemediable confusion 
and an unusual delay in the advance On 
the other hand, the mobilisation proceeded 
quickly and easily among the Geimans 
where eveiythmg had been prepared as fai 
as could be beforehand, ancl everyday wa^ 
assigned its proper task Moltke made 
the suggestive lemaik that the fourteen 
days of the mobilisation, during which 
there was nothing to carry out that had 
not been long foreseen, were some of the 
most tranquil days of his life 
The French, according to the original 
and proper intention, formed one single 
army, the army of the Rhine, whose 
commander-in-chief was to be the emperor, 
with Leboeuf as chief of the General Staff , 
but when it came to the point, this army 


was divided into two foices, one of 200,000 
men under Marshal Bazaine in Metz, and 
one of 100,000 men under Marshal 
MacMahem in Strassbuig The German 
tioops wcie divided into thiee aimies 
The fiist was posted, undei General 
Stemmetz, noith-east of Treves, round 
Witthch, and was made up of the 7th and 
'Tk xk corps, from the Rhine 

distiicts and Westphalia, it 
numbeied some (10,000 men 
o ermany came tlie second 

army, under Prince Fiedenc Chailes, 
which consisted of the 3rd, 4th, and loth 
coips , that is to say, of Biandenburgeis, 
Saxons fiom the piovince, and Hano- 
verians, and of the (maids , it took up 
its position round Keunknehen and Hom- 
burg, and was 134,000 strong Finally, 
the thud aimy, 130,000 men, was placed 
undei the command of the Crown Piince 
Fiedeiic William , to it belonged the 5th 
and nth coips, from Posen, Hesse, and 
Thuringia, as well as the Bavarians, 
Wuitembergeis, and Badeneis , they 
were stationed at Rastatt and Landau 
The Clown Piince, befoie going to the 
liont, visited the South (leiman courts 
and quickly won the hearts of his soldieis 
by his cliivalrous and kindly nature 
Stiong leserves stood behind the three 
armies namely, the qth and 12th corps, 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners and the Saxons 
tiom the kingdom, at Mainz, and the ist, 
2nd, and 6th corps, the East 
Guar mg Prussians, Pomeranians, and 
ermany a Silesians, who on account of 
ea-coaa railway conditions could 

not be sent to the fiont until the twentieth 
day, and were also intended to be kept in 
readiness for all emergencies against 
Austria The sea-coast was to be guarded 
against the expected attacks of the Fiench 
fleet by the 17th division, Magdeburg and 
the Hanse towns, and by the Landwehr. 
Moltke, as chief of the Prussian General 


Guarding 

Germany's 

Sea-coast 
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DOWNFALL OF THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE 


Staff, (Lsclaiiric'd all of a miiiutt'ly 

clal)orat< ‘(1 plan, siikn' iIk- (‘xtM'iif ion of 
such a phiii caiiiiot he ,L;uaran( red, foi 
every battle creates a 
new situation, which 
must be treated and 
•regarded by itsi'lf. 

Moltke tlicretoie laid 
down three points only 
as of paramount import- 
ance. First, when the 
enemy is met, he must 
be atbiektal witli full 
strengt h ; secondly, 1 1 r’ 
goal of [dl efforts is the 
enemy’s caj)ital, the 
possession of which 
f)wing to strict central 
isation of the Frimch 
(xovernment, is of para- 
mount importance in a 
war against France ; 
thirdly, the enemy’s 
forces are, if possilde, to 
be dri\a'n, not towards 
th(^ rich south of France, 

Mie north, which is jjoorer 



EMPRESS EUGENIE OF FRANCE 

From a photograph 

but towards 
in resources 


ind l)oun(led by the 

dIow was intended to 


sea. Since no 
be struck before 


th<‘ ad\''auc(' ol (be euiii(; aiiuy was 
c.omj)l(‘t('d and the fiiil wtMght 'Of a 
coinbiiH'd attack was assured, llw I'lrueh 
had lor a few' days 
il)parently a liet; hand, 
lud wiili three army 
()r})S dro\e back out 
'1 Saai briicken on 
Vu,^mst 2ud the three 
)a,l talions of those o|)- 
)osed to t hem. During 
li(‘ operations the em- 
xaia look his son, a 
ie\' ol fouitt'cn. under 
Lie : aecoi'ding to the 
tlleial teli'gram “ some 
oldiers slu'd (ears o| 
oy when ihev saw ihe 
►rinee so ealm.” IFit 
he satistaction was soon 
iirned into chagrin 
rhen the third army, in 
irder to cover the left 
riank of the second 
army, which was ad- 
vancing towards the Saar, marched closer 
to it, and on Angnst 4 tli ai tacked the 


French division of (leneral Abel Douay, 
which occupied the town ot \^'eissenl)urg. 





"A BERLIN!’ THE PARISIAN CROWDS DECLARING FOR WAR WITH GERMANY 
The prospect of a war with Germany roused the inhabitants of Paris to a state of the highest enthusiasm, and lor 
weeks they deluded themselves with hopes of victory, shouting themselves hoarse with the cry, “ii Berlin!’’ The 
defeats that followed brought with them terrible disillusionment, and the whole blame was laid on the Government. 
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and the Gaisberg lying 
south of it, and utterly 
defeated it. Among the 
prisoners was a nuinhei 
of Turcos or Aral) soldiers 
from Algiers, wliom 
Napoleon, thongh lln'y 
could not be reekonod as 
civilised soldiers, liad no 
scruples in employing in 
the war against the- 
Germans; but they could 
not resist the impetuous 
valour of the Bavarians 
and Poseners. On August 
6th the third army on 
its advance into Alsa( e 
encountered the army 
of Marshal MacMahon, 
which occupied a strong 
])osition near the small 
town of Worth, on the 



l)attalions were on the 
spot against thirty-l ine 
of the French, whose 
commander, since he did 
not wish to be cut off 
from Metz, saw him- 
self compelled to make a 
hasty retreat, which 
abandoned Eastern Lor- 
raine to the Germans. 
The news from the 
scene of war prodneed 
in Paris, where for weeks 
the inhabitants had 
deluded themselves with 
infatuated hopes of 
victory, and had shouled 
themseh'cs hoarse witli 
the cry “ a Berlin ! ” a 
terrible disillusionment, 
and then a lierce bitter- 
mss against the Govcmi- 


iighL l)ank o[ the Sauer- 
bach, a tributary of 
the Rhine. The Bavarians 
attacked on the right, 
the Prussians on the left, 
and in the last period ol 
and bloody battle the 
had also the chance 
with success. The end 


MARSHAL MACMAHON nielli , oil whose siiouldei s 

A distinguished soldier who had served France all the blame foi* the 
in earlier wars, he commanded the first army Liirl 

corps in the Franco-German War, and, de- CieitatS WaS IdlU, SinCC 
feated at Worth, was captured at Sedan. He that WaS tllC mOSt COn- 
was elected President of tha Republic in 1S7H. veilicilt thing tO do. The 

the protracted Ollivier Ministry was overtlirown by a 
Wiirtembergers vote of want of confidence in the Chambers, 
of intervening which declared it incapable to organise 
was that the the defence of the country ; but the 


French, whose numerical 
inferiority was counter- 
balanced by their formid- 
able positions on heights 
and vineyards, were com- 
pletely defeated, and with 
a loss of 16,000 men and 
33 cannons they poured 
into the passes of the 
Vosges in headlong flight. 
“ After they had fought 
like ■ lions,” says Artliur 
Chuquet, ” they fled like 
hares:” The Germans jniid 
foi’ till' brilliant victory, 
w hich gave to them Lowta* 
Alsace with the e.xeeption 
of Strassburg, by a loss of 
10,000 men, among whom 
were nearly 500 officers. 

On the same day the 
disgrace of Saarbriic'ken 
was w'ipi'd out by tlie 



Rcjuildicans did not succeed 
ill their intention of placing 
an executive committee of 
the Chambers at the head 
of the countrjg and so 
superseding the Empire 
offhand. On the cc)n(rary, 
the em})ress Iransierred tiie 
premiershij) to (leiieral 
Palikao, who took tlie 
IMinistry of W'ar from 
Lebceuf and gave him the 
command of a eorps. The 
em])c“i'or wislual .il first 
to retire with liis whole 
a.rmy to tlu- (am|) ol 
C ha lons-sur- Marne, whci e 
Mae .Mahon was c'ollce'niig 
the fragments ot Ins anii\' 
and gathering fresh troops 
rouiicl him. But si nee the 
abandonment ot the whole 
of Eastern France lo its 


Gciinan ca])tnrt.? of the 
apparently im])regnable 
heights of Spicheren, near 
Saarbriicken, a 1 1 h o u g h 
only twenty-seven- German 


GENERAL STEINMETZ 
A Prussian general of experience and 
distinction, be commanded one of the 
three German armies in the Franco- 
German War, and after failing in his 
task at Gravelotte, was appointed 
Governor-General of Posen ancl Silesia. 


fate would li;i\'c bi'c'ii a 
political mistake. Xa|)oleon 
remained for the moment 
stationary in Metz, against 
which the first and second 
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armies now were put into movement, 
wliiU' tlie third advanced throuj^h the 
Vos^L;es toward ('ha Ions. Since tins latter 
had the longer way to march, the king 
issued orders tliat the two 
other armies should 
advance moie slowly, in 
ordcn- tliat tlu' ('ombmed 
(rennan forces miglit 
compo'-e an unbniken 
and Conti nnons mass with 
a fi'oiit of (upial depth, 
and that tlie eiurmy 
might not find any ojijior- 
tunity to throw himsc'lt 
in overwhelming nnnilxas 
on any one pait. On 
August 14th tli(‘ advance 
guard of the I'lrst army, 
under ("loltz, liad almost 
reached the gates of Metz, 
when they found the 
French main army pre- 
paring to ndreat. In 
order to check them on 
the right bank of the 
Moselle and to bring on a 
pitched battle at Metz, 

(ioltz, in spite of liis inferior numbers, 
attacked the enemy. The French, eager 
at last to chastise the bold assailant, 
immediately wheeled round ; l)ut, just as 
at Spicheren, the nearest 
(jcrman regiments, so soon 
as they heard the thunder 
of the cannons, hurried to 
the assistance of Goltz, 
freed him from great dan- 
ger, and drow’ the French 
back under the fort of 
St.Julien, which, with its 
heav^y guns, took part at 
nightfall in tin* ilcive en- 
gagement. Tims the ic-tK'at 
of the French was delayed 
by one day, and in the 
meantime the main body 
of the Germans had readied 
the Moselle. Napoleon, 
yielding to public opinion, 
now resigned the supreme 
command to Marshal 
Bazaine, in whom the army 
and navy rejiosed un- 
founded confidence, left Metz with pre- 
cipitate haste on August 14th, and entered 
Chalons witii MacMalion on tlu* 17th. 
The main army itself did not leave Metz 
until August 15th, and then only advanced 
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MARSHAL BAZAINE 
Resigning the supreme command of the French 
army and yielding to public opinion, Napoleon 
appointed Marshal Bazaine to that office, 
but the anticipated success did not follow. 
Bazaine capitulating to the enemy at Metz. 



CROWN PRINCE OF SAXONY 
In the Franco-German War the 9th and 
12th Corps, as well as the Guards, were 
placed, as “ the Meuse Army,” under 
Crown Prince Albert of Saxony, who had 
the reputation of being a splendid leader. 


fiv'e miles in a whole day, since the baggage 
train blocked all the roads. Meantime, 
the I'hird Army C'orjis, that of the Brariden- 
Vmrgers, had reached tlu' road which leads 
from Metz past \bonville 
and Mars - la - 'four to 
Verdun and the valley of 
the Meuse, and their 
general, Alvenslebcn, de- 
termined at all hazards 
to block the further 
march of the enemy in 
that dinu'tion, although 
he was well aware that 
he would have four 
French corps opposed to 
him, and for a consider- 
able time could count on 
no support lieiiig brought 
up. A desperate struggle 
began on August i6th. 
At two o’clock in the after- 
noon Alvcnslcben had not 
a single infantry battalion 
or any artillery in re- 
serve ; so that when 
Marshal Canrobert, with 
sound judgment, ])rcssed 
on in order to break up the exhausted 
German line, the Twelfth Cavalry Brigade 
was compelled to attack the enemy, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties of a cavalry 
attack on infantry armed 
with cliass(4)ots. This 
“Charge of the 800“ 
recalls that of Balaclava ; 
only half of them came 
back. But here it saved the 
day. “Canrobert did not 
move again that whole day ; 
he might have broken 
through, but from the 
turious onslaught of 
Bredow's six squadrons he 
feared to fall into a trap 
and kept quiet.’’ But since 
gradually the Tenth Corps 
from the left and the Eighth 
Corps from the right ceime 
to Alvenslcben’s support, 
the danger passed ; the 
Germans, who on this day 
faced a great army of 
120,000 French at first 
with 29,000 and later with 65,000 men, 
were in possession of the field of battle. 
Of the roads by which Bazaine could 
reach Verdun from Metz, the southern was 
blocked against him ; he could only effect 





GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* I roiK the painting by Camphausen. by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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his retreat now on the 
northern road, by Saint- 
Privat. And that pos- 
sibility was then taken 
from him, since on 
August i8th the two 
German armies, both of 
which meantime had 
crossed the Moselle 
above Metz, advanced 
to the attack on the 
entire tront from Sainte- 
Marie-aux-Chenes and 
Saint-Privat to Grave- 
lotte. In the course of 
the operations the 
Saxons, under the 
Crown Prince Albert, 
and the Guards, under 
Prince Augustus of 
Wurtemberg, stormed 
the foi (r('ss-like position 
of Saint - Privat with 
terrific carnage ; on the 
right wing at Gravelotte 
no success was attained. 

But the main point 
had been achieved. The 
great French army had 



COUNT VON MOLTKE 
To his military gfenius Germany owed much of her 
success over France in the war of 1870. A great 
strategist and organiser, he prepared the army 
with wonderful skill, and thus laid the foundation 
of the many brilliant victories which followed. 

From a photograph 


been hurled back on 
Metz, and was imme- 
diately surrounded there 
by the Germans in a 
wide circle. The inde- 
cision of the Frencli 
comman ( I e r - i 1 1 - c 1 1 1 e 1 w as 
much to hlainr lor lliis 
momentous issue to this 
jiToIouged slruggle, in 
which SOUK' i(So,oo() men 
on ('iilu'r side ultimately 
took part. From fear 
of Vieing finally cut off 
from Metz itself and 
surrounded in the open 
field, Bazaine kept a 
third of his forces in 
reserve ; if he had 
staked these, he might, 
jierhaps, have won the 
game. The casualties 
on either side were 
enormous. The Germans 
lost on the 14th, i6th, 
and 1 8 ill of August 
5,000, 16,000, and 

20,000 men, making a 
total of 41,000 killed, 



NAPOLEON III. PRESIDING OVER A COUNCIL OF MINISTERS AT THE TUILERIES 
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ting by Anton von Werner, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* From the painting by Camphausen, by pcrmissbn of the Berlin Photograpliic Co. 
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GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* From the painting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photograpliic Co. 
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GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* I roin the painting by Camphausen. by permission of the Berlin Photograpiiic Co. 
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wounded, and prisoners ; the F rencli, 3,600, 
16,000, and 13,000, some 33,000 mon in all. 
The C()m|)arati\'(' srnallnt'ss of 11 h‘ I'leiK'h 
losses is cx})laiiied ])y tlu' fact tli.it lla'V 
were inoslly 011 the diheiisive, although 
they ought pioperly 
to lia\'(' attacked, 
and fought l)el!ind 
entrenchments. The 
French army in 
Metz was lost if a 
h a 11 d w e r i‘ no 1 
stretched out to it 
by its comradcs-iu- 
arms outside tlie 
town; it was 
r u m o u r e d t h a t 
Itazaine W( aild make 
a rt'uewed atti'inpt 
to mei't the ex peel ('d 
ielie\'ing forci' at 
Moutuiedy or Sedan. 

All tlu‘ jouiiuds ill 
Paris deelaied with 
one voice that 
Ihizaine must be 
rescued at any cost. 

Undia- the jaa^ssure 
of this situation Mac- 
M ah< >11. wh( ) had 1 xa'u 
I'l'infoi ced at ( luilous 
by a, di\asion recalkxl 
from the Spanish 
front ic‘r and by four 
l egimeiits of marines, 
and had lieen nomi- 
nated commander- 
in-chief of all the 
decidc'd not to retreat to Paris — the course 
which seemed to h m most ('orrect in itself 
— but to leave the cam|) of ( halons to its 
fate and march on Montmedy liy way of 
Vouziers and Huzancy, and there effect a 
junction, if possible, with Bazaine. 

King William' had . meantime com- 
manded Prince Frederic Charles to invest 
Metz. General Steinmetz, since he was 
not on good terms with Prince Frederic 
Charles, now his superior, and especially 
since he had failed in his task at 
Gravelotte, was apjiointed Governor- 
general of Posen and Silesia. The Ninth 
and Twelfth Corps, as well as the Guards, 
were placed, as ‘‘ the Meuse Army,” under 
Crown Prince Albert of Saxony, a splendid 
leader, and instructions were given to 
liim to push on towards Chalons with the 
third army ; his task was to frustrate all 
attempts of the French to take u]) a 
5120 



LEON GAMBETTA 

An advanced Liberal, he took office in the Government of 
National Defence after the proclamation of the Republic, 
becoming: Minister of the Interior. He later became 
Dictator of F ranee, and wished to continue the war against 
Germany, even after the surrenders of Metz and Paris. 
From a photograph 

forces outside Metz, 


position there and advance on Metz. 
But when the Meuse army had passed 
\\‘rdun, and the third army had rt'ached 
Stc. Mcncliould, 1 leadtpiarti'i s, which 
followed tlu'se movements, learnt ol 
MacMahoiis march 
from Chalons and 
Kheims ; Moltke im- 
mediately issued 
orders, on August 
25th, that th(‘ two 
armies would wheel 
to the right, in order, 
if possible, to take 
MacMalion in the 
rtxir. d his dangerous 
mancL'UVrc, wliich 
extended, of ('oui six 
to the baggage trams 
of tiu' armil'S. was 
com})letely success- 
ful, without causing 
any confusion to the 
columns. Mar'Mahon 
tailed to see the 
favourable chance, 
w h i c h presented 
itself for several 
days, of hurling his 
120,000 men against 
the ()(),ooo under the 
Crown Prince of 
Saxony and annihi- 
lating them before 
the third army came 
up. When MacMahon 
found no trace of 
Bazaine on August 27th at Montmedy, he 
wished to commence the retreat on Paris ; 
but on the direct ordta s of Palikao, the 
Minister of War, and post|)oning military 
to political consideiations, he continued 
his march in the direction of Metz, and 
hastened to his ruin. On August 30th the 
corps of General de Failly was attacked 
by the Bavarians and the Fourth Prussian 
Corps uncier Gustav von Alvensleben at 
Beaumont, and thrown back 
on Mouzon. The whole French 
army retired from that place to 
the fortress of Sedan, in the 
hope of being able to rest there and then 
to retire along the Belgian frontier north- 
wards. But that was not allowed to 
happen. The Meuse army pressed on from 
the east, the third army from the west ; 
the Eleventh Corps seized the bridge which' 
crossed the Meuse at Donchery, and thus 
cut off the road to the north-west. The 


The French 
Retire 
to Sedan 
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neigliboiirhood of Sedan was certainly easy 
to dcdcnd, si net' Hit; Meuse, with other 
sti t'anis and gorgt'S, picsiailed considerable 
dillicnlties to an atUii'k ; but on Sej)tenib('r 
1st the Germans, who outnumbered the 
French by almost two to one, advanced 
victoriously onwards, in spite of the most 
gallant rtssistance. d'he Bavarians cap- 
till ed Bazeillt'S on the south* 
1C o.ious wluM'e tlu' inlialdtants 

March 01 ^ fight, and thus 

e cimans ^poj^ 

destruction of tlieir village, d'he Idt'ventli 
('{)r])s took th(^ cavalry of Illy in the 
ivirth. A great cavalry attack, under the 
Maniiiis d(' (iallifet, at Floing could not 
change the fortune of the day ; the 
Fi (‘iicli army, thrown back from every 
side on to Sedan, liad only tlie choice 
Ixdwetni suirendcring or being (U'Stro\’ed 
with the foil less itst'lf, which c()uld 
he l)oinbai(led troiii all sides. 

.Marshal .Mac .Mahon was sfiared the ni'ces- 
sity of making his decision in this painful 
])osition ; a splinUa- of a shell had severely 
woundial him in the thigh that very 
niorningmit half-past six. d'he genei'al next 
to him in senioritx'. Ikiion Wimpften, who 


had just arrived from Algiia s, was forced, 
in consideration of the (k )0 jiieces of 
artillery trained on the town, to conclude 
an unconditional surrender on Se))temf)er 
2nd. In this way, besides 21,000 French 
who had been taken during the battle, 
83,000 became })risoners of war ; and 
with them 558 guns were cafilured. The 
French had lost 17,000 in killed and 
wounded, the (ieriflans, (),oo() ; an army 
of T20,ooo men was annihilalial at a, 
single l)low. d'wo German (oips weii' 
required to guard tlie prisoneis and 
deport them gradually to Germany. 

d'he b'mperi^r Narioleon himself fell into 
tlie hands of the Gmiuans. togetlu'r with 
his army. It is attested, as iiuU'cd hi* wrote 
to King William, that he wished to dit‘ 
in the midst of his troops bt'fore ('on- 
senting to such a step ; but the l)ullets, 
which mowed thousands down, passed him 
by, in order that the man on whom, in the 
eyes of history, the ri'sponsibility for the 
war and tlie defeat rests, although the 
whole French nation was really to blame, 
might go liefore the monarch whom he 
had challenged to the tight, and that tlie 
latter might prove his magnanimitv to 



GAMBETTA PROCLAIMING THE REPUBLIC AT THE PALACE OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF 
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be not inferior 1o liis slreiii^tli. T 1 h‘ 
meeting of the two inoiiaK'hs look phiec^ 
at two o’clock ill the ('liaU'au of lU'lU'- 
vue near Frenois, during vsiiicli Na])oleon 
assertial that lie had only begun I lie 
war under coinpnlsioii from the jiopular 
opinion of his country. I'he eastli* of 
Wilhelmsliohe near Cassel was assigned 
him as his aliode, and the emperor was 
detained tliere in honourable confine- 
ment until tlic end of the war. 

That evening tlie king, wlio in a tele- 


lo the former feeling when he declared 
in two notes to the ambassadors of the 
North German Confederation, on Sep- 
tember 13th and lOth, that Germany must 
hold a better guarantee for her security 
than that of the goodwill of France, 

So long asStrassburg and Metz remained 
in the possession of the French, France 
would be stronger to attack than 
Germany to defend; but once in The 
])()ssession of Germany, Loth towns gained 
a defensive character, and the interests 


gram to his wile had given (hod tlu' of peace were 

honour, juoposed a tocst to Koon, the In the second 


Minister of War, who had 
whetted tlie sword, to 
Moltke^ who had wielded 
it, and to Pusmarck, who 
by his direction of Prus- 
shin policy for years had 
raised Prussia to her 
[iresent pre-eminence. He 
modestly said nothing 
about himself, who had 
[ilaced all tliese men in 
the responsible giosts and 
rendered their efforts 
possible ; but the voice 
of history will testify of 
him only the more loudly 
that he confirmed the 
truth of the saying of 
Louis XIV., “ gouverncr, 
c’est choisir " — the choice 
of the men and the 
means both require the 
decision of the monarch. 

The victory of Sedan 
led to a series of moment- 
ous results. Not merely 
did it evoke in Germany 



HENRI ROCHEFORT 


general rejoicings, such 
as the capture of the 
monarch of a* hostile 
state and of a great army 


A Radical journalist, who had found it neces- 
sary to escape from France, he was elected a 
member of the National Assembly in 1870; 
but the honour carried with it no sobering' 
influence, and once more he escaped for his life. 


the interests of Europe. 

l)lace, the victory of 
Sedan affected tlu' atti- 
tucU' of IIk' neutral 
Powers. We know troin 
tlie evidence' of King 
William’s h'ttc'r of Sep- 
leml)er 7th, I^'/O, lo 
Oueen Augusta that all 
kinds ol cross-issues had 
cro[)ped up before^ f-iedau ; 
that uiaitrals had con- 
temjilated pacific inter- 
vention with the natural 
object of taking Irom 
(lermany the Iruit of its 
victories, 'flie ultimati^ 
source of these ])lans 
was Vienna, where much 
const ('mat ion at the 
(lerman victories was 
bound to be felt. But 
they had found an echo 
in St. Petersburg also. 
The Tsar Alexander, it is 
true, loyally maintained 
friendly relations with 
Prussia, and his aunt, 
Helene, nee Princess of 
Wiirtemberg, wife of the 
Grand Duke Michael 
Pavlovitch, brother of 
the Tsar Nicholas I., was 


necessarily call forth, but it ])owei fully 
stimulated the national pride and defiiiitely 
shaped the will of the nation, 'riiousands 
of orators at festivities in honour of the 
victory and countless newspaper articles 
voiced the determination that such suc- 
cesses were partially wasted if they did 
not lead to the recovery of that western 
province which had been lost in less pros- 
perous times, of Alsace and German Lor- 
raine with Strassl)nrg and IMetz, and also to 


a trustworthy support to the German 
party at court ; but the lmi)crial 
Chancellor, Alexander Gortchakoff, ex- 
pressed disapproval of every demand 
for a cession of French territory, since 
that would prove a new apple of discord 
between Germany and France, and thus a 
standing menace to the peace of Europe. 

King William made the just remark 
that according to this view Germany must 
give back the whole left bank of the 


the establishment of tliat complete German Rhine, since in that case only was tran- 
unity which was first planned in 1866. quillity to bc' looked for from France. The 
Bismarck gave a competent expression battle o.t Svdan put an end to all wish cn 
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the jiart of iieiifrals to interfere in a war 
which the}' liad not hindered. The extra- 
ordinary efficiency of the German army 
and the German military organisation had 
been manifested afltn' a 
fashion whicii made flic 
idea f)/ intervimtion dis- 
tinctly unattractive, if 
Germany did not court 
it. And Germany was 
very far fiajin courting 
it. The (iermans had 
faced the war hy tlu'in- 
selves ; tlu'V liad foiigiit 
it by tlienisi'lves ; in 
effect tla'v liad won it 
by th<‘ms{'!v<‘s. German 
piety and ( ierman jxk;! ry 
attributed the x'ictory to 
the fact tliat the (lod of 
Ihilt'.es was oil the side 
of (i(‘rman\'; and Ger- 
many had no sort of 
intention of iiermitting 


which, in any case, the majority of the 
('liainl)er wouid elect trustworthy Bona- 
[lartists, waaild keep the place warm for 
tlie Empire, which might be reinstated 
at a fitting hour. The 
fear of this incited the 
mob to act not with the 
Chamber, but against it. 
Cro;vds thronged into the 
galleries, and finally into 
the chamber itself, so 
that Eugene Schneider, 
the president, declared it 
an impossibility to con- 
tinue the debate under 
such conditions, and the 
sitting was closed. The 
attempt to hold an even- 
ing sitting, and exclude 
all disturbance, could not 
now be carried out ; at 
three o’clock the Senate 
also had to be closed. 
The Republic was then 



the Powei s which had After the proclamation of the Republic, proclaimed at thc Hotel 
looked on to arrange General Trochu became head of the govern- dc Ville ; and ill its name 

matters for the con- the governorship of Paris in 1871 and retiring the deputies of Pai'lS, With 
vcnience of anyone but ‘“to private ufe about two years aiterwards. exception of Tliicrs, 


the Germans. The third result of thc 
day of Sedan W'as that thc French Empire 
fell with a. crasli. Tiie Empress Eugenie 
received the official news of the surrender 
on the evening of Septem- 
ber 2nd. site hesitated 
the whole of the 3rd as 
to what was to be done 
in this position. But 
on the 4th the Cdiamber 
had to be allowed to 
Sjieak, and Jules Favre, 
the leader of the Left, 
immediately moved that 
Najioleon Bonaparte and 
his house sliouhl be de- 
clared dejiosed, and that 
the Corj)s I.cgislatif 
should nominate a com- j 
mittee, wliich might ex* 
ercise all the powers of 
the government, and 
wh(')se task it should he i 
to dri\T the enemy from juLts 


who refused, met as a provisional govern- 
ment. The Radical journalist, Rochefort, 
whom it was thus hoped to win over, and 
General Trochu, a Governor of Paris, 
were nominated members 
of it. Trochu became head 
of this government, and 
Jules Favre was his 
deputy. A Ministry was 
formed by this governmen t 
on September 5th, in which 
Favre assumed the 
Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the energetic 
lawyer, Leon Gambetta, 
that of the Interior, and 
General Leflo the War 
Office. The legislative 
body was at once dis- 
solved, the Senate abol- 
j ished; all officials were 
i released from their oath 
to the emperor, and thirty 
*AVKfc. new prefects, of strict 


to dri\T the enemy Irom juLtb hAVKn new prelects, ot strict 

the country. ThePalikao views, were 


Ministry also proiiosed a terms for the capitulation of 
similar committee of five ’ 

members to be iiomiiKitcd hy tlie legisla- hit 
tive body, but its liiMilcnant-general no 
was to l)t* Palikoa. The laths' fiiinish<‘d oia 
a guarantee that the coiniuillee, on wii 


ti of Paris in January, appointed. The German 
, a few months later, merchants who had 

hitherto remained in France were, so far as 
no sjieeial jiermission was granted to them, 
ordeitsl to ]ea\'<^ Paris and its vicinity 
within the s|)aee of twenty-four hours. 
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: itiNG OF PRUSSIA AND FIRST GERMAN EMPEROR 

From the painting by Lenbach, plioto by Bruckmann 
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THE BIRTH OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

AND FRANCE IN HER HOUR OF DEFEAT 


the burning question of the nioineiil, 

whether France after tlu'se se\T‘re 
defeats should not seek pc'aee, Favrc^ de- 
clared in a circular of Se])teinl)er ()tli that 
if the King of Prussia wished to continue 
this deplorable war against France, even 
after the overthrow of the guilty dynasty, 
the Government would acce])t the challenge 
and would not cede an iiK h of national 
territory nor a sloiu' of the foitresses. 
Thiers, wlio had volnnlcH'red for tin' task, 
was sent on Se})teinl)(M' i-Jlh to tlu* neutral 
Powers, to indiKH' Ihein to intervene ; Init 
in view of tlu' al)o\'e-mentioned procla- 
mations of llisinarck of Se])teinl)er ijth 
and i()th, no Powca thought it prudent to 
meddle, since Germany desired a cession 
of territory as emphatically as France 
refused one. Any agriaanent b(dw('en the 
belligerents was thus for the time totally 
excluded. Thiers received in London, 
Vienna, vSt. Petersburg, and Florence, 
_ courteous words, but no sup- 

Oermans deeply conceriual, 

. then wrote: “Je iie vo\s [)lus 
on ans cl’Furo])e ” ; even Gortchakotf 
drily advised the envoy to {nirchase j)eace 
without delay by some sacrifices, since later 
it might have* to be bought more dearly. 

The (iei mans nieainv liile were marching 
straight on Paris. Metz remained at 
the same time invested by the seven corps 
under Frederic Charles ; the effort ot 
Bazaine to I’lay into MacMahon’s hand on 
August jist and vSepteinl'ci' ist. l)y a great 
attempt to break .through at Noisseville, 
proved comj)letely futile ; j(),ooo Germans 
had held a line of ftve and a half miles 
against 134,000 French. 

Even the French fleet of iromdads, which 
appeared in August off Heligoland and 
Kolberg, could do notliing from its want of 
troo{)S to land. Shattered l>y a teriilde 
storm on Soptoinbei (jih, it retniiied 
inglorionsly to us native harbours. 

When the Gt'rmans, rdlei the cajdureof 
liheims and Laon a^ipeared in the vicinity 
of Paris, Favre asked for an interview with 


Bismai’ck. ('onversations between the (w() 
statesmen took placa* on Septemliei ugh 
and 20th in the chateaux of Haiit(‘ .Maison 
and Ferrieres. Fa\ae deelare(l that 
cessions of tcaa itory ('onld in any ('ase only 
be granted hy a Xhitional Assembly, and 
asked lor fourteen days’ a.rinist Ka*, in 
„ order, that such an Asseinlily 

avre an ])(. eke ted. Bismaiekw-as 

Bismarck in , i , 

Confereace '•‘‘i’X;"' • 

lint asked, as comjiensatK^n 

for the fact that I'rance in these fourteen 
days of armistict* could to some degree* 
recover her breath, that tlu* fortri'sses of 
Pfalzburg, Toul, and StrassVnirg should In* 
surrendered. Since Favia* would not In-ai' 
of sucli conditions, the negotiations were 
thus l)i-oken off. 

The Gc'i jnans com]ilet(*d tlu* in\a*st merit 
of Paris on S('})tember i()th. and forced 
Toul to capitidate on the i p'd. Strassburg 
had been besi(*ged since* August nth by 
the BaeU'ii troops under Gene'ial Werder, 
anel since the 23rd had bee'U expos'd to a 
beimbardment through which tlie- picture* 
galk-ry, the library, with its wealth oj 
priceless manuscripts, the law courts, and 
government buildings, and the the*atre 
were burnt; of the cathe'dral, only the 
roof caught lire. Four hundred and fifty 
private houses were* mined, and 2.000 
l)erse>ns killed or wounde‘d. 1 his mistortuiu* 
was due to the fact that Strassbnig was a 
thoroughly antiquated fortress, the bom- 
bardment of whicli involvetl the desti net ion 
not merely of the works, but also ol the 
houses of the inhabitants. The Ibench 

_ . . ^ commander, General I'hrich, 

Bombardment 

cnmsianccs. to havi* allowed 


and Surrender 
of Strassburg 


matters to go so faras a bom- 
bardment ; Init in tlie knowledge that 
“ Strassburg was .Vlsaec*,” he offeii'd resist- 
anei* until a stoiin, the sneei'ss ot whicii 
admitted no donht. was iniinineiU . 1 lu* 

cajiitnlal ion was signed on Septemher jSth 
at two o’clock in the morning ; it was the 
very day on which, 180 years bclore, 
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Louvois,> had ac9y3^ed the surrender of 
Strassburg to tjie army of Louis XIV. 
There were endless rejoicings m Germany 
when the gpod news was proclaimed that 
a city had’ been won back which had 
remained dear to every German heart, 
even in the long years when it stood under 
a foreign yoke September 28th was felt 
. to be a day of national satisfac- 
uermaA> • ^ tangible guarantee that 

Natiottft German humiha- 

ejoiciAf weakness was now 


under the supreme direction of the king, 
who resided at Versailles, and force then 
to laise the siege Under these conditions 
the duty of oftaimng support from out- 
side was incumbent on the members of the 
Government, who had left Pans m good 
time, in order to conduct the arming of the 
country, and had taken up their seat at 
Tours on the Loire 

But life was not instilled into this “ Dele- 
gation,’' consisting of three old men, 
until Gambetta left fans on October 6th 


past for ever Since Strassburg had fallen, in a balloon, and arrived in Tours on the 

the great railroad to Pans lay at the 9th. He immediately took on himself 

disposal of the Germans , the captures the Ministry of War in addition to that of 

of Schlettstadt on October 24th, Verdun, the Interior, and with the passionate 

November 8th, Neubreisach, November energy of his southein temperament 

loth, Diedenhofen, November 24th, Mont- and his thirty-two years, he gilded himself 

m€dy and Pfalzburg, December 14th, for the task of “ raising legions from the soil 

completed the reduction of the smallei with the stamp of his foot,” and of crush- 

fortresses of the east, with which great ing the bold hoides who dared to harass 

stores of artillery and powder fell into holy Pans, ” the navel of the earth ” 

the hands of the victors The communi- Gambetta’s light hand in the organisation 

cations in the rear of the Germans of new forces was Charles de Freycinet, 

gained greatly m security and quiet a man of forty-two, a Protestant, originally 

This fact was the more imjiortant an engineer, clever and experienced, clear 

because, since the Battle of Sedan,, the war, and cool in all his actions, but, in con- 

which hitherto had been a duel between b tt ’ sequence of the complete wreck 
armies, assumed another phase Under ^ * of the professional soldiers, 

the title of '' Franc-tireurs,” armed bands Save France haughty contempt 

from among the people took part in the for military professional know- 

struggle, and caused considerable losses by ledge, and inspired by the persuasion that 

unexpected attacks on isolated Gei man out- now men of more independent views must 

posts and rear-guards On the German assume the lead, and that a burning 

side these bands were declared to stand jiatriotism must replace military dull 

outside the law of nations, and villages The thought recurred vaguely to the 
whose inhabitants took part in the war as minds of both that 1870 must go to school 

Franc-tireurs were, under certain condi- with 1793, and that just as then the 

tions, burnt down as a deterrent Even soldiers trained in the traditions of Fiederic 

Frenchmen admit that the licentious Franc- the Great and Laudon wei e repulsed by the 

tireurs were frequently more dangerous to levy en masse, so now the laurels might 
the natives than to the enemy be torn fiom the soldiers of William I 

The chief aim of the French, now that by the same means That was really a grave 

negotiations for peace had fallen through, eiror In 1793 the powers allied against 

was necessarily the liberation of the France were defeated chiefly from their 

capital, for, although among the 1,700,000 want of combination, not by the armed 

persons who were in Pans some 540,000 massesof the French people, which to some 

The Germnns* capable of bearing extent existed only on paper , and the 

Iron Oir?le^* arms, yet of these the 340,000 army which was now fighting on French 

Round Paris P3,risian Natiomal Guards soil far surpassed the troops of the first 

were worthless from the coalition in number and m^ral quality 

military point of view, and of the 120,000 Gambetta’s exertions did not there- 

Gardes Mobiles, only a part of the pro- fore rescue France, but only prolonged her 

vmcials was of any value Thus only the death agony, multiplied the sacrifices, 

80,000 soldiers of the line were thoroughly and enhanced the victory o^ the Germans 

useful, and with these alone General Trochu Besides this, it was not possible, with 

could not break through the 150,000, and all his resolute determination, to turn armed 

later 200,000, picked German troops, who men into soldiers in a moment Since it 

were drawing an iron girdle round the city, was necessary in a country which only 
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PRUSSITS great war with FRANCE: the DEPARTURE OF KING WILLIAM I. FOR THE FRONT IN 1870 

From the painting by Adolf Menzel, photo by Schauer 



iting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photographic C( 
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Grave 
Danger 
of Paris 


possessed six batteries and 2,000.000 
cartridges to procure arms and ammuni- 
tion from every source, especially from 
Knglaiid, a varied selection of weapons 
was the result ; there were in tlie new 
army alone fifteen different kinds of gnus 
in use. Nevertheless, (iamhetta deserves 
admiration for having raised {)O0,000 
men witliin* four montlis; and 
even if all attempts were 
shattered against the su]-)erior 
strategy and the incomj)ar;d)le 
efficiency of the German troo])s, still 
Gambetta saved the honour of France, 
and with it the future of the rejniblic. 

The Germans, shortly after Gambi t (a’s 
arrival at Tours, had occupied Orleans 
on October nth, and on Octolna i.Sth, 
stormed Chateaudun, which was burnt, 
because the inhabitants had 
joined in the hght. But 
now troops in such superior 
numbers were being massed 
against them that at the 
headquarters in Versailles 
serious misgivings were felt 
as to the possibility of 
checking all the threaten- 
ing advances upon Paris. 

Under these circum- 
stances all eyes were eagerly 
fixed on Bazaine, who still 
kept half the German army 
stationary under the walls 
of Metz. During this period 
all sorts of political negotia- 
tions had been conducted 
Ix'twi'en Bazaine, the 
(irnnan lu'adquarters, and 
till' Pmpi i'ss Eugenie, now an exile in Ihig- 
land, 'I'bu gist of tluse negotiations was 
th atBazaine, supported by his army, which 
still remained loyal to its captive monarch, 
should conclude a peace and restore the 
emt)ire ; but the* attem])t failed from the 
rmmiM'ous and great diftiimlties whieli 
stood in the way, and the |)osition of the 
encircled army, wliich was unal)le to 
burst the ring of In'siegers, became daily 
worsin E'loin October 8th to gist con- 
tinuous rain fell in such torrents that 
the besiegers and the besieged, who were 
both encamped on the open field in miser- 
able huts, suffered incredible hardships. 
Hardly any one had dry clothes ; the 
wind whistled through the crevici's ; and 
German divisions which had only a lifth 
of their numbers in hospital were con- 
sidered to be in an exceptionally good 
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PRINCE GORTCHAKOFF 
The Russian Imperial Chancellor, he 
was one of the most powerful Ministers in 
Europe, and in 1871 was responsible for 
the secession of Russia from the Treaty 
of Paris, arranged in the year IH.'iO. 


condition. Among the French, the 
miseries of the weather were aggravated 
])y the daily increasing want of provisions ; 
in the end the soldiers received only one- 
third of their original allowance of bread, 
and the supply of salt was exhausted. 

Ikizaine therefore, after he had vainly 
tried to olitain the neutralisation of his 
army, and tlien its surrender, without the 
counirrent capitulation of Metz, was com- 
])i lled to surriMuler liimself with 173,000 
men and 1.570 })ieces of artillery to 
Prince L'lederic Charles on October 27th. 
This was a success which surpassed the 
day of Sedan in grandeur, if not in 
glory, (iennany now had in her hands 
the territory which she thought essential 
to secure Ium' tranquillity, and the whole 
army of Ehederic Charles was available 
for other theatres of war. 
About this time the world 
was surprised by a cir- 
cular from the Russian 
Imperial Cdiancellor, Prince 
Gortchakoff, which, bear- 
ing date October 31st, 
contained the declaration 
that the Treaty of Paris of 
March 30th, 1856, had been 
repeatedly infringed ; for 
example, in 1859 and 1862, 
l)y the union of the two 
Danubian principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia 
into the single principality 
of Roumania — and that it 
was not Russia’s bounden 
duty to observe merely 
tliose clauses in the treaty 
which were detrimental to her. She did 
n(»t, tiK'ii'fore. consider herself bound by 
that provision which declared the Black 
Sea ui'utral, but would, on the contrary, 
make full use of Iier right to construct a 
navat harlionr there. The circular showed 
that the authorities at St. ]\'tersburg 
wished to turn to account the iiosition of 
Europe, and during the weak- 
ness of France to cancel that 
tnxety which Ed'anre ana Eng- 
land in their lime had forced 
upon the dominions of the Tsar, since it 
was detrimental to the lionoiir and power 
of Russia. Britain and Austria issued 
on November loth and i6th a protest 
against this selfish policy of Russia ; but 
tlie conference at London, which met at 
Bismarck’s suggestion on January 17th, 
1871, approved the action of Russia in the 


Russia's 

Selfish 
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MEISSONIER'S SYMBOLIC PICTURE OF THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF PARIS WHEN BESIEGED BY THE GERMANS 
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THE HISTORIC SIEG- OF PARIS, SHOWING THE FORTIFICATIONS ERECTED BY THE FRENCH TO TECT THEIR CAPITAL 

From the painting by A. Bhiet 




THE BARRIER IN THE PLACE DU TR6nE, NOW THE PLACE DE LA NATION 



A SORTIE FROM PARIS, SHOWING THE PROTECTED ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


Against the heavy fire of the attacking Prussians the Parisians erected defence works in the streets of the city, anc 
from time to time sorties were made in the hope of driving the invaders from the strong positions which they held 
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PLACE DE L’HOSPICE AT ST. CLOUD AFTER THE DEPARTURE OF THE PRUSSIANS 


Some idea of the destruction of property resulting from the siege of Paris is given in the above pictures, showing 
scenes of ruin at St. Clpud a,fter tjie invading army had taken its departure from the French capital. 
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Black Sea, and only stipulated that the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bos})ho- 
rus should be closed to the warships of 
all the Great Powers with the obvious 
exception of Turkey. The German Em- 
pire stood in this question on the side of 
Russia, whose emperor had 
indisputably facilitated the 
victory over France by his 
attitude, even if his* Chan- 
cellor, Gortchakoff, tried to 
depreciate as far as possible 
the results of this victory. 

After the fall of Metz. 

Prince Frederic Charles re- 
ceived orders to deta,ch a 
force under General Man- 
teuffel, in order to capture 
the still untaken fortresses 
in the rear of the Germans ; 
he himself, with his four re- 
maining corps, was to advance 


ineffectual against the bravery of five 
German regiments and some batteries, 
commanded by Major Korber, a hero of 
Mars-la-Tour. The great sortie which 
General Ducrot attempted in the south- 
east of Paris on November 30th, against 
the positions of the Wiirtem- 
bergers and Saxons near the 
villages of- Champigny and 
Brie, did not attain its object 
in spite of the great superiority 
of the French. The fire of 
the Wlirtembergers, bursting 
from behind the park walls 
of Villiers and Coeuilly, 
mowed down the attacking 
columns of the French in 
heaps. On December 2nd the 
village of Champigny, which 
had been lost on November 
30th, was to a great extent 
won back by the help of the 



... - XU T • 1 GENERAL WERD^^R • ' j 

rapidly on the Loire by way After the capture of Alsace, this Pomeranians, and on Decem- 
of Fontainebleau and Sens. German commander forced his army of the 

The state of things m that Burgundy, where he occupied sortie returned back to Pans, 
direction was critical. the on October J2,000 men, 

French army of the Loire, with a strength Germans 6,000, and the besiegers 


of 60,000 men, had thrown itself on the 
15,000 Bavarians of Von der Tann, 
defeated them at Coulmiers on November 
9th, and compelled them to evacuate 
Orleans. The king immediately sent to the 
support of the Bavarians 
the 17th and 22nd divi- 
sions, with four cavalry 
divisions, which were no 
longer required before 
Paris, and entrusted the 
command of this “ army 
section,” including the 
Bavarians, to tlie Ciraiul 
Duke Frederic Francis IL 
of Mecklenburg. Every- 
thing pointed to a great 
and decisive action. The 
Pans army was preparing 
for ■<\ sortie on a large 
scale, to which Gambetta 



had to abandon all hope of breaking 
their way through by their unassisted 
strength. General Ducrot, who had 
vowed to conquer or to die, and ex- 
posed himself recklessly to the bullets, 
was com|)clled to re-enter 
Paris alive and defeated. 
Prince Frederic Charles 
defeated the army of the 
Loire, now commanded 
by the gallant General 
Chanzy, in the four days’ 
battle of the ist to the 4th 
of December at Loigny and 
Orleans, and on December 
4th the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg again entered 
this town. German out- 
posts bivouacked beneath 
the statue of the Maid 
of Orleans. The French 


GENERAL MANTEUFFEL 
wished to respond by a in the German war against France he army was in a most lament- 
bold attack from Orleans ; able plight ; the soldiers, 

the Germans, encamped in of that of the south, gaming some clothed only in linen trousers 

i... blouses, shivered with 

cold and n-fiisod to light any more. The 
army was finally broken into two parts, of 
wliieh one, under Bourbaki, turned east- 
ward on December 4th ; the other part, 
under Chanzy, retired in a north-westerly 
direction on the right bank of the Loire, 
leaving Tours to its fate ; while Gambetta 


front of the metropolis, 
were to be caught, if ])()ssil)lt^, between 
two fires and comprlh'd to raise the 
siege. But llu- oIlsl;lll^dlt of 5^.000 
French, on Novcinbi i' 2<Slh at Ih-auiicda- 
Rolande, under the impetuous General 
Jean Constant Crouzat, whom Freycinet 
made the mistake of restraining, proved 



Following up their unsuccessful attack at Beaune-la-Rolande. the French, two days later, on November :{i»th, made a 
great sortie, under General Ducrot, against the positions of the Wiirtembergers and Saxons near the villages of 
Champigny and Brie ; but, though the French were greatly superior in numbers, the attack was repelled, the fire of the 
Wiirtembergers, bursting from behind the park walls of Villiers and Cceuilly, mowing down the French columns in heaps. 
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with the “Delegation” lied to Bordeaux 
on December 8th. Chanzy. ])ursiied l)y 
the prince and the grand duke, was again 
defeated at Beaugency, Dei ( lu her 7th- 
loth, and driven back on la* Mans. But 
the Germans followed him tlutlicn , along 
roads deep in snow and covered with ien, 
where the cavalry had to dismount and 
lead their horses, and on January 
Oaribft df nth and 12th, 1871, won another 

for F*i^nce victory before Le Mans, in 

consequence of whidi rhaiizy 
was compelled to retire still furtlui wt st to- 
wards Brittany, to Laval. The army of the 
Loire was thus to all intents anniliilatc'd. 
Meantime there was fighting in two other 
districts. General Werder, after the captim.' 
of Alsace, had forced his way into Franche 
Comte and Burgundy, where he occuj)ied 
Dijon, the capital, on October gist. The 
chief command against him 
was held by the hero of the 
Italian revolution, Garibaldi, 
who was so much moved by 
the change of France into a 
republic that he placed his 
sword at the services of that 
very nation which in i860 had 
taken his native town of Nice 
from the National State of 
Italy. But he was only a 
shadow of liis former self, 
and could no longer sit a 
horse ; he would have done 
best to have remained on his 
rocky island of Caprera. 

The Garibaldian volunteers 
from Italy and other coun- 
tries who mustered round 
the leader were a rabble, clothed in a pic- 
turesque uniform, who eventually proved 
more troublesome to the French tliaii to 
the Germans. The Badeners, under General 
Adolf von Gliimer, without allowing them- 
selves to be stopped by these troops, took 
Nuits by storm oh December i8th. 

The other theatre of war was the north- 
east of France, especially Picardy and 
Normandy. The resistance here, as else- 
where, was organised by emissaries from 
the “ Delegation,” and the northern army 
was created, so that the German head- 
quarters sent General Manteuffel there in 
November. Manteuffel defeated the 
French, under Farre, on November 27th, 
at Amiens, where the ” Moblots ” — Gardens 
Mobiles — by a disgraceful flight carried 
the troops of the line away with them. 
Amiens and Rouen were occupied, and 
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RUDOLPH DELBRUCK 
A Prussian statesman, and for 
many years the right-hand man of 
Bismarck, he opened at Munich 
the official negotiations wliich had 
as their object a united Germany. 


Gcurral von Goel)en knew how to treat 
Ihc Xormans so well tliat tlu y ran after 
him trustingly on the roads, and the 
])oasanls brought juor isions to the markets 
— (|uite otherwise' than in the east, where 
all tlu' shuttens wore ('losed and the doors 
locked wlu'u tlie Germans approached. 

'I'lie prudent and energetic General 
Faidheii)e succeeded, it is true, in rallying 
and strengthening the French troops ; but 
on his advance from Lille he was beaten 
back by Manteuffel on the river La Hallue, 
at Port Noyelles. on December 23rd. 
Sinc(‘ his soldieis were forced to spend the 
night fasting, with a temperature far 
Ih'Iow freezing [)()int, he felt himself, on 
I Ic'ei'inber^qtli, unal)le to fight any further; 
he therefore abandoned his dangerous 
positions and withdrew to Arras. A 
second advance, on January 3rd, 1871, 
at Bapaunu', was equally un- 
successful. General Goeben, 
who, after Manteuffel was 
sent to the south-east, re- 
ceived the siijireme command 
over the two German corps, 
ended the war in the north 
by the capture of the fortress 
of Peronne on January 8th, 
and by the brilliant victory 
ii St. Quentin on January 
iqth, where Faidherbe lost 
13,000 men. The fortress of 
St. Quentin itself fell into 
the hands of the victors, and 
the French northern army was 
K'duced to such a condition 
that it no longer counted 
for anything. The capital of 
France held out all this time against 
th(‘ (iermans who were investing it. 
But provisions were getting scarcer and 
scarcer, and occasional attempts at 
insurrection among the populace indicated 
that the rej)ritation of the Government 
was waning. Tlie resistance, neverthe- 
less, lasted far longi'i- than was ever con- 
side ivd probable on the German 
side, and public opinion in Ger- 
many demanded with increasing 
emphasis that Paris should be 
effectively bombarded to accelerate the 
capitulation. Bismarck, from the very be- 
ginning of the si('ge, maintained that too 
much energy could not be shown in attack- 
ing the enemy, since, in the first place, 
the investing army suffered mentally 
and physically from the long inaction, 
and, secondly, the apparently successful 


Paris 
Under the 
Siege 
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AN EPISODE IN THE SIEGE OF PARIS; PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN A FRENCH HOME 

From the paintings by Anton von Werner, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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IK UKKMAN KAi rKKlKS AT BEAUNE-LA-RO L ANDE ON NOVEMBER 28th, 1870 

by Beauquesne, by permission of Messrs. Braun, Cleinent & Co. 
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resistance of Paris revived the Impis of 
the French for an eventual victory, and 
once more brought u]) tlu' dang(M' of 
foreign i n t e r v e n t i o ii 
which was thought to 
have been sunnounted 
after the day of Sedan. 

But the Crown Prince. 

Blumenthal, Moltke fiiin- 
self, and General von 
Gothberg were of opinion 
that a bombardment 
would libt reach the work- 
men’s quarter of Paris, 
and would thus be in- 
effective, and that the 
only means of reducing 
the city lay in starving 
it out ; according to 
Blumenthal six weeks 
would be sufficient. 

During this time of cw- 
pectancy the most im- 
portant event of all, the 
question; of the unity of 
Germany, was destined to 
be decided under the walls of Paris. There 
was a general feeling directly after the 
first victories that the Germans, who had 
marched united to ' 
the war, ought not 
at its close to break 
up again into the old 
disunion, but that 
political union ought 
to result from the 
military union as a 
necessary conse- 
quence and as the 
chief fruit of the war. 

From the moment 
when Bismarck, in 
the name of llic 
Cl ermans , dc i n a n d c m 1 
the cession of .Strass- 
burg and Metz as 
tangible guarantees 
for peace, the fact 
was established that 
these border fortresses 
of the German ]:»eople 
could not ]}(' licld 
without the j)erina 


EMPEROR WILLIAM 

I'roin pilot uj/raph 


entailed, could not lightly resolve upon the 
decisive negotiations. These nc'gotiations 
wc'ic' stimulatc'd l)y a large meeting held 
in Ik'rlin on August 30th, 

' which proj)ost‘d as its 
motto that tlu' fiiiits of 
the war must be : “ A 
united nation and pro- 
tected fronti(‘rs.” 'fhe 
Grand Duke Frederic of 
Baden, whose first coun- 
sellor since the death of 
Mathy was tlu' keen advo- 
cate of national unity, 
Julius Jolly, declared on 
September 2nd that he 
would support the con- 
’ stitutional union of the 
South German states with 
the North German Con- 
federation. King Lewis II. 
of Ikivaria and King 
Charles I. of Wiirtemberg 
also gave an assurance 
on September 5th and 
7th that they were anxious 
to secure to Germany the fruits of victory 
in the fullest measure and to establish a 
just moan hotwecni the national cohei'em y 
of the German races 
and their individual 
independence. The 
o f t i c i a 1 negotia- 
tions were 0{)ened at 
Munich towards the 
end of S(‘])teml)er by 
Rudolf Delbriick, the 
President of the 
Federal Chancery of 
the North German 
Confedination, and 
were afterwards con- 
tinu(‘d by Bismarck 
in Vers:iilles. They 
encountered, indeed, 
considerable difficub 
ties, since the Par- 
ticularists were only 
willing to concede the 
most modest measure 
of centralisation. The 
Bavarians argued the 
a 


^ occupation of Paris by the victorious enemy, the great SUpcrfluOUSUeSS of 

nent nnl i fir'll nn if crisis proved to be Adolphe Thiers, who . 

po lllCai unity OI succeeded in inducing the National Assembly to agree to StriCt uniOll IroiU thc 
the German nation. peace on terms which Germany had practically dictated, very loyalty whicll all 
The current of opinion setting towards races liad shown to the thought of nation- 

unity was strong enough to carry with it ality; in case of necessity Germany would 

the princes, who, on account of the prob- always find all her children rallying round 
able sacrifices of their sovereignty thereby her. The King of Bavaria claimed as 
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compensation for his consent to the eslal)- 
lishment of a German federal state a sort 
of viceroyalty for the Hoiis('of WitU-lshai 'n. 
so that the Bavarian ambassadors, in the 
event of any imjx'diineiit to \\\r im()i-iial 
ambassadors, shonld n-pixsi/nt tliem ox 
officio. Prince L('Oj)nl(l, tla* umlo ot tlu' 
king, had suggested on January lolli, 1871, 
the alternation of the imperial ( rown 
between the Houses of Hohen^ollern and 
Wittelsbach, but had received no answer 
at all. In addition to Bavaria, Hesse, the 
Minister of which, Baron von Dalwigk, was 
a sworn enemy to 
Prussia, made as 
many difficulties as 
possible. The King 
of Wiirtemberg on 
November 12th, when 
everything seemed al- 
ready settled, allowed 
himself to be per- 
suaded by influence 
from Munich once 
more to delay the 
termination. But 
when Baden on No- 
vember 15th signed 
the treaty as to tlie 
admission into tlu' 

North German Con- 
federation, and Hesse 
followed on the same 
day, the ice was 
broken. The Crown 
Prince became so im- 
patient at the delays 
in the settlement of 
the matter that he 
thought that the busi- 
ness should be hurried 
on, that emperor and 
Empire should be 
proclaimed by the 
princes of Baden, Oldenburg, Wi'imar, 
and Coburg, and a constitution corr(‘- 
sponding to the reasonable \v is lies of 
the people should be sanctioned by tlu' 
Reichstag and the Landtags ; in tliat case 
the two South German kings would liaveto 
acquiesce with the best grace they could. 

The Crown Prince and Bismarck were 
thoroughly agreed upon the point that 
the King of Prussia, as President of the 
German Federal State, must bear tlie 
old and honourable title of eiiquMor. 
The aged monarch himself had gjav(‘ 
doubts as to relegating to the second 
place the comprehensive title of King 


ol Thiissia, which his ancestor Frederic 
I had created of his own set purpose, 
and of assuming an empty title, which 
his brother hacl declined in 1849, 
which he himself had jestingly styled 
“ brevet-major.” 

Bismarck maintained his own wise inde- 
|)(‘ndence towards the father and the son. 
To the first he emphasised the fact that 
the title of emperor contained an outward 
recognition of the de facto prklominaiit 
position of the Prussian king, on w'hich 
much depended ; and he asked the latter 
whether he could con- 
sider it wise and 
honourable to exei - 
cise compulsion on 
two allies who had 
shed their blood 
shoulder to shoulder 
with the North Ger- 
mans. He was con- 
vinced that the new 
Empire would not rest 
on firm foundations 
unless all the German 
races joined it of 
their own free will, 
without the feeling 
that any comi)ulsion 
was being applied to 
them. He therefore 
granted to the Ba- 
varians and the 
Wurtembergers by 
the “Reserved 
Rights ” a j)rivileged 
position in the. Em- 
pire, which, although 
only accepted with 
reluctance by all de- 
termined supporters 
of German unity, has 
justified the foresight 
of the great statesman by affording these 
kingdoms the opportunity of joining the 
national cause without humiliation to 
their sense of importance. 

The treaties signed on November 23rd 
at Versailles for Bavaria, and on 
November 25th, 1870, at Berlin for 

\\' firteml)erg, reserved for both states 
the in(K‘pcnd('nt administration of the 
}H)st olhcc and telegraphs, and the 
private right of taxing native beer and 
brandy ; this second privilege was 
granted to Baden also. It was further 
settled that the Bavarian army should 
be a distinct component part of the 
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GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* I rom the painting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photograpliic Co. 
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German Federal army with its own military 
administration under the command of 
the King of Bavaria, and that also the 
Wurtemberg army should form a distinct 
corps, whose commander, however, could 
only be nominated by the King of 
Wurtemberg with the previous assent of 
the King of Prussia The organisation, 
p training, and system of mobih- 

r^reas g^^tion of the Bavarian and 
Wuitemberg troops were to 
be remodelled according to 
the principles in torce for the Federal 
army The Federal commander possessed 
the light to inspect the Bavarian and 
Wurtembeig armies, and from the fiist 
day of mobilisation onwards all the tioops 
of North and South Geimany alike had to 
obey his commands 

The consideration which Bismaick 
showed to the kings piocured him not 
meiely their sinceie confidence dining the 
whole term of his life, a fact which was 
politically of much value, but also facili- 
tated the settlement of tlie question of 
the title Recognising that it is moie 
palatable to the ambition of secondaiy 
states to have a Get man Emperor ovei 
them than a King of Prussia, King Lewis 
consented on Decembei 3rd to ] nopose to 
the German piinces, m a lettei drafted 
by Bismaick nimself, that a joint invita- 
tion should be given His Majesty the King 
of Prussia to combine the exercise of the 
rights of President of the Federation with 
the style of a “ Geiman Empeior " 

King William consented, waiving his 
sciuples in defeience to the universal wish 
of the princes and jieoples of (iermany The 
Reichstag and the Landtags sanctioned the 
constitution ol the “ German Empire ” m 
Decembei and January, and on December 
i8th a deputation of the Reichstag 
appeared in Veisailles, m 01 dei to transmit 
to the king, through the piesident, ihe 
good wishes of the lepiesentatives of the 
people for the impel lal Ciown Theie was 
still fiiction to be smoothed 
IS ajes y ^ Jaiuiaiy i8th, 

mperor 1871— the day on which, in 
1701, the Piussian monarchy 
had been proclaimed — in the Hall of Mirrors 
of the splendid Chateau of Veisailles, 
erected by Louis XIV , the adoption of the 
imperial title was solemnly inaugurated in 
the presence of numerous German princes 
The Grand Duke Frederic of Baden led 
the first cheei for His Majesty Emperor 
William. In a proclamation to the Ger- 

I A 


man people, composed by Bismarck, the 
emperor announced his resolve to aid 
at all times the growth of the Empire, not 
by the conquests of the sword, but by the 
goods and gifts of peace, in the sphere 
of national prosperity, freedom, and cul- 
ture In the thirty years and more that 
have elapsed since that day the woild has 
had opportunity to recognise that this 
has been no empty •phrase, but the guiding 
stai of thiee German emperors 

At the moment when the Empire was 
levived, 01, to speak more coirectly, was 
called into existence, the French powers of 
resistance were everywheie becoming ex- 
hausted , even those of the capital were 
falling At Christmas-time 235 heavy 
pieces ol siege aitillery weie collected in 
Villacoublay, east of Versailles, and the 
bombardment of the east front of Pans 
was commenced on Decembei 27th with 
such violence that the Fiench evacuated 
Mont Avion “ almost at a galloj) ” The 
bombaidment of the city itself began from 

^ the south side on Januaiy 5th, 

Bombarding ^ 

Ca ita**'^ ceased its fire Since 

^ the shots, owing to an eleva- 
tion of thirty degrees, which had been 
obtained by special contrivances, carried 
beyond the centre of the city, the inhabi- 
tants fled fiom the south to the north of 
Pans — a movement by which the difficul- 
ties of feeding them were much inci eased 
A gieat, and final, sortie tow^aids the 
west, which was attempted on January 
igth by Troclui with go, 000 men, was 
defeated at Buzenval and Saint Cloud, 
before the Fiench had even appioached 
the mam positions of the Germans 
The bombardment of the noith front 
began on January 21st 

Heie, too, the forts weie completely 
demolished , paits of the bastions were 
soon breached , the garnsons had no 
protection against the German shells 
It was known in the city that Chanzy 
had been completely routed at Le Mans 
on January nth and 12th, and the last 
piospect ot relief was destroyed by the 
ill- tidings from the east 

Geneial Bourbaki had maiched in that 
diiection with half of the army of the 
Loire , with the strength of his forces 
raised to 130,000 men, he hoped to compel 
the Geimans under Weider, who only 
numbered 42,000, to lehnquish the siege 
of the fortress ot Belfort, and to force 
the Germans before Pans to retire, by 
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ittKMllSA IINU IHt, hKANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR: BISMARCK AND THIERS CONCLUDING PEACE AT VERSAILLES 

From the painting by Wagner, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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tlireatemng their communications in the 
rear. But Werder attacked the enemy, 
three times his superior m numbers, at 
Montb6liard on the Lisaine, and repulsed, 
in the three days’ fighting, from January 
15th to 17th, all the attacks of Bourbaki 
Not one French battalion was able to 
leach Belfort, where salvos had been 
vainly fired in honour of victory when 
the cannon-shots wcie heard 

Bourbaki commenced his retreat, dis- 
pirited and weakened , but when he 
learnt that Moltke had sent Geneial 
Manteuffel with the Pomeranians and 
Rhinelanders to block his road by 
Gray and Dole, and when Garibaldi, 
although he retook Dijon and on Januaiy 
23rd captured the flag of the 6ist legiment 
horn under a heap of dead bodies, was 
unable to help him, he went back to 
Pont ai her 

But befoie he suirendeied his army 
to be disaimed by the ncutial Swiss, he 
made an ineffectual attempt to blow out 
his biains His successor, Justin Clin- 
chant finally crossed the Franco-Swiss 
front lei on Febiuary ist with 80,000 men 
The last aimy of France was 
Amine annihilated and the fate 

in Pnns** Belfort sealed Colonel 

in aris Denfei t-Rocheieausui i endei ed 

the bravely-defended but now untenable 
town to General Udo von Tiesckow on 
Febiuary i8th 

In Pans the deaith of piovisions grew 
gieatei and gieatei during Januaiy On 
the 2ist a pound of ham cost ibs , a pound 
of buttei 20S , a goose 112s Hoises, 
cats 9s , dogs, and rats had long been 
eaten In view of the threatened famine, 
Favre, the Foreign Minister, eventually 
appeared at the German headquaiters on 
Januaiy 23rd, the 127th day of the siege, 
to negotiate the teims of a capitulation 

An agreement was at last 1 cached on 
Januaiy 28th, by which an armistice of 
twenty-one days was gi anted foi the 
election of a National Assembly, which 
should decide on wai and peace , but, m 
return for the concession a high penalty 
was exacted, all the forts round Pans 
were dehveied up to the Germans, and 
the whole garrison of the town declared 
pi isoners of war 

The town had to hand ovei all its cannons 
and rifles within fourteen days , the only 
exception was made m favour of the 
National Guard, the disarmament of which 
F avi e declared to be impracticable ow ingto 


the insurrectionary spirit prevailing in that 
corps Pans was thus in the hands of the 
Germans, although the emperor refrained 
from a regular occupation of it, which might 
easily lead to bloody encounters and hence 
to new difficulties, in the hope of jieace 
being soon concluded Permission was, of 
couise, given for provisioning the city 
TK* «k Gambetta would not consent 

i«rs ® +0 th^ armistice, but was 

Great Man of n 1 i t 1 c 

theCmis compelled by Jules Simon 
who was sent by the Govern- 
ment to Bordeaux, to retire on Febiuary 
6th The great man of the ciisis was 
henceforwaid Adolphe Thiers, who at the 
beginning of the war had counselled a 
cautious policy, and then, after Sedan, had 
vainly endeavoured to induce the Gieat 
Poweis to intervene He had jirovcd him- 
self a far-sighted patriot, to whom the 
counti y might look for its 1 escue 

On February 8th, twenty-six departments 
elected him to the National Assembly, 
which numbeied among them 768 dejiiities, 
400 to 500 supportcis of the monarchy, 
Oileanists and Legitimists, but included 
a large majoiity for peace Fullv a third 
of Fiance was occupied by the Geimans, 
andFaidheibe declared that if the Govern- 
ment wished to continue the wai in 
Flandeis, the people would intervene and 
surrender to the Geimans On Febiuary 
17th, Thieis w\as elected to the highest 
post m the state under the title of 
“ Chief of the Executive,” and was sent 
on the 2ist to Versailles toi the pin pose 
of negotiating a peace 

Bismarck demanded the whole of Alsace 
with Belfort, and a fifth of Loriaine with 
Metz and Dicdenhofen, in addition 
£240,000,000 and the entry of the Gciman 
tioops into Pans After piolonged nego- 
tiations he assented to remit £40,000,000 
and waive all claim to Belfoit, but insisted 
the moie emphatically on the entry into 
Pans, which in some degree would impress 
the seal on the German victoiies and place 
cleaily before the eyes of the 
Dawn of French their complete defeat, as 
Peace ^ deterrent from future wars 
Thiers hurried with the conditions 
mentioned to Bordeaux On March ist, the 
same day on which 30,000 German soldiers, 
selected from all the German laces, maiched 
into Pans and occupied the quarter 
of the town near the Champs Elysees, 
togethei with the Chateau of the Tuileries, 
the preliminary tieaty for peace, which 
the National Assembly had adopted, after 
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GERMANY’S CONQUERING EMPEROR : THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF WILLIAM I. INTO BERLIN ON JUNE 16th, 1871 

* From the painting by Camphausen, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 
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a stormy d('V)atc, by 546 votes to 107. was The res. ills of the German struggle 
completed in Bordeaux. The otlhaal for unity were iinnunise. In com])arisou 
ratiheation of it reached Versailles on the witli them the sacrifices of Hk' w;ir 

evening of March 2nd. The fhninans were; not so excessive. They amounted 

evacuated Paris on the 3rd, and retired on the German side to 28,600 killed in 

behind the right bank of the Sc'ine, which battle, 12,000 deaths from disease, and 
was to be the boundary of the two armies 4,000 missing, a grand total, there- 
until the final peace was concluded, fore, of about 45,000 jnen ; the number 

According to this agreement the forts to of wounded was calculated at tot, 000. 
the east and north of Paris were still The French lo;?t 150,000 killed and 
occupied by the Germans. 150,000 wounded; the number of 

The subsequent peace negotiations were prisoners was eventually 1 aised to 

conducted in Brussels by plenipotentiaries, more than 600,000. 

but proceeded so slowly that Bismarck, Emperor William I. la id a grand review 
at the beginning of May, 1871, finally of the victorious troops in the east of 

invited Favre to Frankfort-on-the-Main, Paris on March 7th, and entered Berlin on 

in order to arrive at a clear understand- March 17th. On March 21st he opened in 

ing with him through a personal con- person the first (ierman Reichstag ; on 

ference. After a short discussion the June i6th, a triumphal entry of the 

final peace was signed there on May lotli. German army, selected out of all the 

It contained, contrary to the preliminary German races, was made into Berlin, 

treaty, a small exchange of territory at between two lines of 7,400 cai)Lured 

Belfort and Diedenhofen, and the proviso cannons. The age of the Holy Roman 

that the evacuation of French territory Empire of I.ouis XIV. and of tin; Napo- 

by the Germans should take place by h'ons was over. The new Emj)ire of the 

degrees, in proportion as instalments of (a 1 man nation had come into being, 

the war indemnity were paid. G. l*a;i:i.ii.\AF 



“ RECONCILED 


The horrors of war are vividly suggested bv these pictures of Gustave Dor^. In the first, the battle is over, leaving 
its carnage behind. But among the wounded are two who have fought on opposite sides, and realising each other’s 

E resence there springs up anew their hatred as they prepare to resume the struggle single-handed. But the com- 
atants who are thus " irreconcilable ” have come together in the second picture, and in their nearness to the Cross 
and in the presence of death have put aside their differences that they may be of service to each other, 
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SCANDINAVIA IN THE 19th CENTURY 
THE PROGRESS OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOMS 


unfortunate policy of Frederic VI 
* had caused Denmark great reverses 
She had lost liei fleet, on winch she had 
always jiiuUd herself, and had been 
separated from Noiway, thus losing half 
her Scandinavian population , her pros- 
perity had been destroyed m the wais , 
the national debt had assumed enormous 
proportions, and the financial position had 
been so bad that m 1813 the Government 
had been compelled to declare the state 
insolvent Industry, too, had been 
paralysed, and was unable to recover for 
some years after the declaiation of peace , 
commerce was almost at a standstill and 
to a great extent dependent on Hamburg , 
and agriculture, which had been very 
profitable during the war by reason of the 
high price ol corn, now suffered from falling 
prices But the cloud was, after all, not 
without Its silver lining The national 
extremity, and the hard struggle that 
was made at the opening of the 
enmar centuiy, had a stimulating and 
St tK fei tilising influence on the intel- 
lectual litc of the communitv 
While political inteiests were unimjioilant 
and mateiial piospiMity was declining, 
ait and liteiatuie fl( mushed, it seemed 
as if the nation sought in these things 
consolation foi its unhappy ciicum- 
stances Gradually the economic situation 
improved The finances were set in oulei 
by the establishment of a national bank 
independent of the Government, mdustiv 
prosper ed, and at Fiedeiic’s death in iSjcj, 
the country had renewed its strength 
While Clown Piince, Fiederic VI had 
been a great friend of refoim , but as 
king he was strongly conservative, and 
opposed to any changes in the constitu- 
tion But m proportion as their condition 
improved the people awoke to an iiiteiest 
in public affairs, and the desire for freedom 
and selt-goveinment became stronger and 
stronger After the “July Revolution,” 
the effects of which weie felt in Denmark 
as well as in othei lands, Frederic at last 


decided to meet tlu pnpnlai wish at least 
in piart He thciituie insiitulEd tour 
advisory diets— for the islands, Jutland, 
Schleswig, and Holstein - the fit st step 
towards a fiee constitution Fn d( uc’s 
successor, his half-cousin Christ i.m \ III , 
1839-1848, was ]ust as little disposed to 
. ^ renounce absolutism Ibit now 

tlu (i\ for a flee constitution 
theNaionai^^^^^^ loudei, and the xNational 
I eras Libci als worked for the aboli- 
tion of absolutism They wished also to 
tei inmate the union ol Schleswig and 
Holstein and to attach moi e ( losilj to 
Denmark that jn ovinia 111 whu h the large 
proportion ot (jciman inhabitants en- 
dangered Danish nationality 

In the eighteenth centiii y the two united 
duchies had once more come into the 
possession of the Danish Crown Schleswig 
was, howevei, not incoiporated with the 
lemamdei of Denmaik , it lemained in 
close connection with Holstein, and 
Gel man w as the official language Fiederic 
VI did, indeed, give Schleswig a diet of 
its own, but bound the two duchies 
togethei by placing them uiulei a Ministry 
and a supreme coiiit common to both 
As the result ot its long ( oiiiu i turn wuth 
Holstein, Schleswug had beconu moi e and 
moie Gi'iman and hv the niiutceiith 
centui\ aim )st liall the population spoke 
Geiman Winn tlu Danes at last took 
measuies to ])us(i\e the Danish nation- 
ality ot tlu [iioxiiue tills (ouisi em- 
bitteied tin (lumans 1 bus it i aiiu .iboui 
that a St hk sw ig-I lolstmn [)ai t\ gu w up 111 
the two diu hie^ and <h in nidtd 


Denmark’s 


that S( ilk sw ig-1 b il-^t i in should 


„ - la nuuk link pi ink nt ot Di u- 

nuuk and be 1 < msl il ut i d one 
ot tin states ot the Geimaii (oidtikia- 
tion I lie k adc 1 s ot this pai t\ tin pi iiu es 
ot August! nbiiig who as disiiiid.mts ot 
a youngi 1 son Hans the \oungii ol King 
Chiistianlll hojied to obtain t In dut hii 
foi tlienuehi^ it the lo^al Inn Ini.mn 
cxtiint wlinh seemed likely to Inippen 
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shortly — sought support in Germany, 
where an enthusiastic national movement 
in their favour was started. 

The other Scandinavian countries, on 
the contrary, with whom the idea of 
Scandinavian unity at that time had great 
weight, were m favour of the aims of 
the National Liberal party in Denmark. 
_ . , The king hesitated for a long 

Schleswig s ^ declared, 

I !i* *** ^ on J uly Sfth, 1846, that Schles- 

n epen ence mdissolubly bound to 

Denmark In other respects, too, he met 
the wishes of the National Libeials ; and 
he had ]ust completed the framing of a 
constitution when death cut short his 
labours on January 20th, 1848 

Immediately after his death the Schles- 
wig-Holstein party demanded the lecogni- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein as a separate 
state But Christian’s son and successor, 
Frederic VII , 1848-1863, refused to 

separate Schleswig from Holstein, though 
he promised Holstein, like the othei 
provinces, a free constitution The 
Schleswig-Holstein party weie, however, 
not willing to accept this proposal, and 
before long civil war broke out Prussia 
supported the party of secession, and a 
German army entered the duchies The 
Danes had to letire to Alsen, but the 
armistice arranged at Mahno, August 
26th, through the mediation of Oscar I 
of Norway and Sweden, did not lead to the 
conclusion of peace In 1849 the war was 
renewed Meanwhile the leactionary party 
had gained the upper hand in Germany , 
Prussia made peace on July 2nd, 1850, 
and by the next year the resistance of 
Schleswig-Holstein was overcome 

During the war Denmark had received a 
free constitution The draft prepared 
by Christian VIII had not met with 
geneial approval, and a Constituent As- 
sembly summoned by Frederic VII there- 
fore published a constitution, dated 
June 5th, 1849, in which the kingdom was 
German ^ limited monarchy 

Power^ This constitution was intended 
Intervene Schleswig as Well as Den- 
mark, but to this the German 
Powers would not consent In 1852 it 
was agreed that Schleswig should not 
remain united to Holstein, but must not 
be incorporated with Denmark On the 
death of Frederic VII. the whole monarchy 
was to fall to Prince Christian of Glucks- 
burg and his consort Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel, whose mother was a sister of 


Christian VIII. The general constitu- 
tion of July 26th, 1854, met with opposi- 
tion, however, especially from the popula- 
tions of Holstein and Lauenburg, whose 
part was taken by Prussia and Austria. 

But m Denmark, where hopes were enter- 
tained, on account of the disputes existing 
between , the chief German states, of 
solving the question of the constitution 
without German interference, the national 
— Eider-Damsh— party, which proposed to 
incorporate Schleswig in the kingdom, 
gained the upper hand. Two days after 
giving his approval to a new constitution 
for Denmark and Schleswig, Frederic VII 
died in November, 1863 

Chiistian IX , 1863-1906, gave way to 
the wishes of the Danes and signed 
the “ November Constitution ” But now 
Frederic — VIII —of Augustenburg came 
forward with his claims to the duchies, and 
was supported by Prussia and Austria 
These Powers refused to recognise the new 
king’s right of succession except on con- 
dition that the November Constitution 
should be annulled As the Danes did 
not accede to this demand, the second 
, Schleswig wai broke out in 

Schleswig Denmark had 

auses a to receive help from 

second war Sweden, as well as 

from the Western Powers, but these hopes 
proved to be ill founded The Danish army, 
which had occupied the “ Danework,” 
retired to Duppel as early as February 5th 

Here the Danes defended themselves 
bravely, but were at last forced to cross 
to Alsen The Prussians occupied Jut- 
land, expelled the Danes from Alsen, and 
threatened to land on Zealand The 
Danes could now resist no longer At the 
Treaty of Vienna, October 30th, 1864, 
Denmark ceded the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg to Prussia and 
Austria , and her hope of recovering, 
by virtue of Article 5 of the Treaty of 
Prague, concluded on August 23rd, 1866, 
at least the northern part of Schleswig 
has not been fulfilled The loss of Schles- 
wig resulted in a change of the constitution, 
and on July 28th, 1866, Denmark received 
the fundamental law still in force. 

Soon after the declaration of peace the 
country became involved m internal 
dissensions A dispute arose in 1870 be- 
tween the Government and the “Folke- 
tmget one of the Chambers of the 
Rigsdag — as to the correct interpretation 
of the constitution, and the struggle only 
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ended in 1894 when the “ ncgotiatinp; ” 
portion of the Left Party, which had hccii 
divided since 1878, went oxer to th(‘ 
Right. In spile of this Deniriark lias lieeii 
on the path of ])rogress ever since 
middle of the last century. Tlie gre.it 
agricultural reforms Ix'gnn in 1788 fia\e 
been continued and a lixcnl p;i\ irieiit sub- 
stituted for forced serxice. The nundier 
of tenant-farmers has fallen, and the 
peasantry have tlu' same ])olitical i ighls a.s 
the other classes of the community. Lik(' 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
shipping are progia ssiug satisfactorily. Tin; 
obligation on artisans to join a guild 
has been laanoxed, and uasius ol eomniu- 
nication have been im|)ro\a'd. 'I'Ik' uks- 
chants have become in- 
dependent of Hamburg. 

Copenhagen, which was 
j)rovided with (svtensive 
fortifications in 1886, has 
been a free port since 1844 

Good provision is made 
for national education, 
the general level of which 
is, on the whole, a high 
one; the people’s univer- 
sities, in particular, which 
have been imitated in 
Norway and Sweden, 
have promoted the 
education of the ])ea- 
santry and exercised 
considerable i n fl u e n c e 
on their intellectual life. 

On the accession to the 
Swedish throne of Charles 
XIII., who was old 
and childless, Christian 
Augustus, Prince of 
Augustenburg, was chosen as successor in 

1809, but died suddenly on May 28th. 

1810. It was then that a young Swedish 

officer, who met the Prince of Pontecorvo, 
Marshal Bernadotte, in Paris, offered him 
the Crown on his own res])onsibility. and 
contrived to use his influence in Sweden 
_ . , so that the marshal was de- 

t • signatvd heir to the Crown 

- on August 2Tst at a Kd<sdag 

° ^ at Orc'bro. Bernadotte, who 

called himself C rown Prince Charles John, 
went with his son ()s('ar to Sweden in 
October, and at once becaiiu' actual rulei'. 

The Swedes had chosen him on tlie 
supposition that he was on friendly terms 
with Napoleon, and hoped that he* would 
regain Finland for them witli tlu' helj 


the ein{)eror. 
luwer been 
not wish to 
aban<loned 1 


tire land 


Charles Jolm, liowever. had 
Napoleon’s fiieiid atid did 
1)1- his \ assal : he t lierefore 
he id('a ol rtaonqiK iing Fin- 


Union of 
Sweden nnd 
Norw&y 


which, in his 0})inion, SwchUmi could 
never defend. He would have liked to 
olTain po.ssession of Norway, which, by 
ivass)!! ot its situation, seemed 
to l)elong rather to Sweden 
than t o Denmark. Aia-ordingly 
he appi'oac:hed Ale.\a.iider 1 . ot 
Russia, and on April 5th, 1812, concluded 
a treaty with the d'sar and joined the 
league against Napoleon. In n'^nrn for 
this Russia and Britain promised their 
.Lssistance in the* conquest of Norway. 
In May, 1813, he crossed over into (Ger- 
many with an army, 
received in July chief 
c o m m and o v e r t h (' 
“ united army of North 
Germany,” was victori- 
ous at Grossl)eeren and 
Dennewitz, and took 
part in the Battle of 
Leipzig. Aftt'i* this great 
battle he advanced 
against J.)eiimark with 
part of the northern 
army, and by the Peace 
of Kiel, January 14th, 
1814 compelled King 
Frederic VL to relinqnisli 
the kingdom of Norway. 
Charles John then at- 
tached himself again to 
the allies, wlio had 
marched to France, and 
did not return to the 
north until the summer 
of 1814. In the mean- 
time the Norwegians, who did not wish to 
submit to Sweden, had drawi^. up a tree 
('onstitution and chosen the Danish jnince. 
( hristian Frederic, as their king. Charles 
John, who was shrewd enough to 
acknowledge the Norwegian ('mistitution, 
sncca'cded in removing Chi'istian Frederic 
and in liringiiig about the union between 
Swi'den and Norway in a i^' acefui way. 

Bv his ability as a soldier and a i^diiician 
Chailes John raised his mav country 
from the lethargy into which it had been 
])lunged by the foolish ])olicy of Gustavus 
IV. to its former rank as a kingdcuu ; 
he ruled with energy and discretion and 
furthcreil the welfare ot tlie land. He 
was therefoie admiied and In'loved l>y 
)f the j'.eo})le, and. toieigner tliongh ht' was. 
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CHARLES XIV. OF SWEDEN 
The son of a lawyer, Bernadotte, one of Napot 
leon’s marshals, was elected heir to the thron- 
of Sweden in ISlO, and became king withoue 
opposition on the death ofCharles XIII. inlsis. 
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Charles XIV 
Displeases 
His People 


he ascended the throne of Sweden as 
Charles XIV at the death of Charles XIII , 
on February 5th, 1818, without opposition. 

In tune the enthusiasm for the new king 
declined , he had, it is true, an attractive 
and lovable nature, but he was also violent 
in temper, intolerant of criticism, and 
became more and more conservative, 
especially after the “Revolu- 
tion of Jitly “ The greatest 
dissatisfaction was aroused 
by Ins resistance to every 
proposal foi altering the constitution, 
which on seveial points, particularly with 
respect to the organisation of the Riks- 
dag, did not meet the requirements of 
the times He, the son of the Revolution, 
was charged with holding nairow views 

After 1830, a Liberal opposition was 
f()rrr\ed, which steadily increased in power, 
and numbered distinguished personalities 
among its leadeis As the Government 
was strongly opposed to all innovations, 
the indignation at last grew so great that 
there were serious thoughts of compelling 
the king to lesign m 1840 Howevei, the 
storm was averted, and the last years of 
Charles XIV were passed in quiet He died 
on Match 8th, 1844, aged eighty-one years 

Undci his son, Oscar I , 1844-1859, who 
was just as popular in Sweden as in Nor- 
way, the opposition became weaker The 
king attached himself to the Liberals, sur- 
lounded himself with Ministers of bioad 
views, and sanctioned an extension of the 
freedom of the Press, and triennial assem- 
blies of the Riksdag However, his populai 
pioposition regarding the reconstruction 
of the Riksdag was rejected in 1850, and 
after the Revolution of February, when a 
reaction was sweeping over Europe, Oscar 
also giew more conservative and let the 
question of the Riksdag drop During 
his reign the management of the state was 
successfully earned on Oscar altered the 
foreign policy of Sweden by withdrawing 
from the Russian alliance It was sus- 
.... pected that the Russians were 
Russia's desirous of taking possession of 
. . certain portions of the Finnish 

Advances Dnnng the 

Crimean Wai, Sweden and Norway con- 
cluded a treaty with France and Britain, 
November, 1855, by which the aid of the 
Western Powers was assured to the united 
kingdoms m the event of Russia seizing 
any of the northei n hai hours Oscar, who 
considered himself a thorough Scandi- 
navian, stood on the best of terms with 
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Denmark , he acted as a mediator in the 
first Schleswig war, August, 1848, and 
later offered King Frederic VII a defen- 
sive alliance in order to protect the Eider 
boundary This offer was, however, not 
accepted by the Danes Oscar’s son, 
Charles XV , 1850-1872, was also a per- 
sonal friend of Fiederic VII But the 
negotiations which had been opened with 
Denmark on account of the political situa- 
tion of Em ope after Frederic’s death, 
November 15th, 1863, were discontinued 
so that the king was compelled to give up 
the cause of Denmark in 1864 
The question of the Riksdag was finally 
solved in the leign of Charles XV , as at 
the Riksdag of 1865 all the four Estates 
assented to a reoiganisation The Riks- 
dag now meets every year, and consists of 
two Chambers , the king has the 1 ight of 
dismissing the Riksdag and issuing the 
writs for a new election This leoiganisa- 
tion, by which the nobles were deprived 
of their last preiogatives, also effected a 
change of parties The “ Intellectuals ’’ 
were supported by the cultuied classes, 
while the “ Landt-manna party ’’ aimed 
- . , chiefly at economy in the 

sV dV administiation, particulaily in 
p €n I army, and a moi e equal 

rogrets (division of the burden of taxa- 
tion In the reign of Oscai II , Charles’ 
brother and successor, a violent dispute 
was caused by the customs policy , several 
of the Landt-manna party joined the re- 
presentatives of the wholesale industiy 
and carried a law foi protection In 
recent years the Chambers, in which Con- 
servatives and Liberals are now the con- 
tending parties, have intioduccd a new 
aimy law, by which the term of service for 
the “ Bevaring ’’ — those who are liable to 
serve in the army — has been considerably 
lengthened On the other hand, no agree- 
ment has yet been 1 cached about the 
extension of the very limited franchise 
Sweden, no less than Norway, has made 
great material progress in the nineteenth 
century The legislature departed from 
the economic principles of an earlier age 
and abolished the restrictions which fet- 
tered commerce and manufacture At the 
same time necessary improvements have 
been made in the means of communication 
Trade and manufacture have opened up 
new paths for themselves Agriculture, 
which was so neglected in the eighteenth 
century, has developed to such an extent 
that Sweden, which in the eighteenth 
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century could not provide the corn 
necessary for home consumption, can 
now export grain. Cattle-breeding and 
mining, especially for iron ore, have also 
made great progress in recent years. As 
wealth has increased by the develop- 
ment of natural resources, provision has 
also been made for intellectual growth by 
improvenu'nt in the schools, so that in 
Sweden, as in the other two Scandinavian 
countries, popular education has now 
reached a high standard, and the Swedes 
have attained iMiioixam lame 
branches of natural 
Treaty of Kiel, which 
from Denmark to 
Sweden in 1814, was 
proclaimed in Nor- 
way, it aroused lun 
versal indignation. 

The Norwegians did 
not wish, under any 
circumstances, to be 
subjected to tlie 
Swedes, whom tin \ 
hated as enemii a ; 
the few who con- 
sidered a union with 
Sweden advan- 
tageoiis were looked 
upon almost as 
traitors. Princr 
Christian Fredetu 
afterwards Cluistian 
VIII. of Deninaik. 
who was viceroy ai 
that time, and wli ' 
was popular with tin 
Norwegians, con- 
ceived the idea of 
taking advantage of 
the discontent against 
Sweden to make 
himself king. He ac- 
cordingly summoned 
an assembly of the Estates of the kingdom 
at Eidsvold, north of Christiania, which 
should draw up a constitution for the 
country. This assembly met in April , 1814, 
and had coniplclt'd its work by May 17th. 

As a result of this constitution, which 
was modelled on the French constitution 
of 1791, Norway became a limited 
monarchy with one Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives. On this ])oint the members 
of the Estates were all agreed; they 
all clung to the indeiiendence of Norway. 
But on other matters they were divided 
into two factions ; the minority wished for 


the union with Sweden and desired to 
postpone the election of a king, while the 
majority were eager to appoint Prince 
Christian Frederic immediately as king. 

On May 17th Christian Frederic was 
actually elected king. When the Swedish 
('lovcrnment heard of the proceedings in 
Norway they at once complained to the 
allies, who despatched plcuiipoteiitiaries to 
Christiania to put into force llu decision 
of the Peace of Kiel, l)ut in vain. The 
Norwegians armed themselves, but their 
army was badly equipped and without 
capable leaders. Christian Frederic was 
no general and had no inclination lor war ; 

he always hoped, like 
the majority of Nor- 
wegians, that the 
Great Powers would 
respect the indigna- 
tion of the Nor- 
wegians against the 
union. Accordingly, 
the war only lasted 
a few weeks. The 
Crown Prince, Charles 
John Bernadotte, 
marched into Nor- 
way. The Norwegians, 
f« blowing the com- 
mand of their king, 
steadily retreated, 
although they were 
consumed with the 
desire for battle, 
and in some places 
fought successfully. 
Christian Frederic 
did not dare to risk 
a decisive engage- 
ment, but agreed to 
an armistice 

On August 14th, 
the Convention of 
Moss, to the south of 
Christiania, was concluded. The Crown 
Prince, who felt that he was not strong 
enough to subjugate Norway completely, 
and who wished for peace in the north, pro- 
mised in the name of King Charles XIII., 
before the Congress of Vienna assembled, 
that he would recognise the constitution 
of Norway ; Christian Frederic, for his 
part, pledged himself to renounce the 
Crown, to convene a Storting — -National 
Assembly— which should come to terms 
with the Sw('dish king, and to leave the 
country. Tlu se an aiigements were carried 
out ; the Storting made a few alterations 
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in all 

scimicca When the 
ti ausb'i red Norwa\' 



KINO OSCAK I. OF NORWAY ANU SWUURN 
The son ofCharles XIV., he succeeded to the dual throne 
of Norway and Sweden, and, surroundingr himself with 
Ministers of broad views, proved a good and popular ruler. 
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in the constitution, which necessitated 
the union with vSweden, and elected King 
Charles of Sweden as King of Norway, 
November 4th, 1814. The conditions of 
the union were more definitely stated l>y 
a National Act, the Kigsakt of 1815. 



CHARLES XV. 

Ascending the throne of Norway and Sweden in on the 
death of his father, he endeavoured to bring about closer 
relations between the two countries, and died in 1872. 

In this way Norway came to be united with 
Sweden as an independent kingdom. Its 
constitution was one of the freest in 
Europe. Since j:hat time the country has 
made great progress in every direction. 
The people successfully upheld their free 
constitution against the attacks of tlir 
Crown and maintained their equality with 
Sweden in the union. They were also able 
to turn the natural resources of their 
country to better advantage, and thus the 
general prosperity increased. The Norwe- 
gians have paid great attention to national 
education, and have taken a prominent 
position in art and science. 

In the earlier years of the union there 
was often friction between the king and 
the people. Charles XIV., Bernadotte, 
who succeeded to the throne in i8i8, 
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thought that the Norwegian constitu- 
tion was too demoeratie. and wished 
to extend liis ])ower. Ilow('ver, his 
attempts to alter the constitution were 
frustrated by the decided attitude oi the 
Storting, which always offered a unanimous 
opposition to bis propositions. The Nor- 
wegians, on their ])art, thought that the 
king did too little to obtain for them the 
equal footing in the union w’hich had been 
decreed by the constitution, and, in 
addition, they feared his attacks on the 
constitution. 

Little by little, however, the relations 
of king and people improved ; Charles 
John expericnec'd in his last years many 
{U'oofs of the loyalty of the Norwe- 
gians. His son, Oscar I., a liberal and 
kindly dis])osed prince, did his utmost to 
meet the wishes of the Norwegians. King 



11 . 

Charles XV. was succeeded by his brother, Oscar II., s 
poet and historian, who, in 11K)5, regretfully agreed t( 
the demand of Norway for separation from Sweden 

and Storting worked in harmony for th( 
welfare of the country, which was making 
great progress in every direction ; indus 
try, in particular, received a fresh impetus 
After his death, however, there was an enc 
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of concord ; the oi)position in the Stoiiin^^ impeached the Ministry; the Ministers 
increased, and serious ])olitical wcru actually condemned, and the king 

began which have continued almost with- was forced to appoint a Sverdrup Ministry, 
out interruption up to the present day. June 26th, 1884. However, no sooner did 
At hist the official element had taken the Left come into power than they began 
the lead in the Storting; but after the July to disagree ; they split up into Moderates 
Revolution, which had roused in Norway a and Radicals, and Sverdrup was obliged 
more general interest in ])olitics, and a to give way to a Conservative Ministry in 
strong national spirit, the peasants, wlio July, 1889. But the Conservatives did 
considered themselves the true represen- not remain in power; in 1891 the Liberals 
tatives of the Norwegian people, and came into office, which they retained till 
regarded the government officials with sus- after the spring of the new century, 
picion, founded a party in opposition to Almost all literary activity had ceased 
them. This party soon gained in strength with the decline of the national life in the 
by the coalition of the Liberals, who wished fourteenth century. The people, how- 
to extend the influence of the Storting at ever, still cherished the old sagas and 
the expense of the executive power. It poems. A wealth of national poetry was 



THE GREAT FIGURES IN SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
With the awakened enthusiasm for nationalism in the early part of the nineteenth century there dawned a new 
literary era. in Scandinavia, the poets Bjorn Bjornson, Jonas Lie, and others delighting in describing the ctiarac- 
teristic traits in the life and customs of the people, while Bjornson and Ibsen also achieved fame as dramatists. 

now formed an opposition and established springing up — songs, sagas, and fairy 
itself on the left side of the House, while stories. These have been collected in 
what had been the official became the recent times and furnish an interesting 
Conservative party, and supported the picture of the intellectual life of the people 
Government. Tlu' Left had a capable in earlier times. The old Nomegian 
leader in John Svi idrup, 1876-1892 ; language, which had remained compara- 
under him they heeaine more important, tively unaltered only in Iceland, became 
and finally constituted the majority in the obsolete as a literary language with the 
Storting. Consequently the relations be- decline of literature, and survived only 
tween the Government and the Left were in dialects. The Danish language was 
not over-friendly during the reign of introduced, and in the sixteenth century, 
Charles XV., 1859-1872. when a fresh impulse was given to literary 

*Ill-feeling increased under his brother activity, the Norwegians wrote in Danish, 
and successor, Oscar II. There were Thus the literature of the two countries 
several points of dispute ; the Govern- became merged. The share which the 
ment opposed various propositions of the Norwegians contributed, “ Foelles lit- 
Left, and could not agree with them con- teraturen,” was at first insignificant, but 
cerning the exact meaning of a few points it increased and became more important 
m the constitution. At last the Storting as they gradually recovered from their 
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inertia But, in spite of the growing 
national spirit, there was as yet no effort 
to create a Norwegian national literature. 
Immediately after 1814 also, when the 
literary output was small, the poets 
showed little originality. They remained 
in the giooves of the eighteenth century, 
raved about their fatherland, and wiote 
Th D songs on liberty, national 

fKT novels, and dramas It was 

Lite^ture ^ 

national liteiature of any im- 
portance began, with the poets Wergeland. 
who died in 1845, and Welhaven, who died 
in 1873. Both were filled with a fervent 
love for their country, and only differed in 
one point — namely, as to what would 
prove of most advantage to Norway 
The educated classes are still strongly in- 
fluenced by Danish culture, and Welhaven 
desired to maintain the intellectual 
union with Denmark , Wergeland, on the 
other hand, hated the Danish culture 
and language, and was enthusiastic about 
his own nationality 

Thus in 1832 there began a violent 
literary feud It had some good lesults 
On the one hand it helped to check 
the exaggerated enthusiasm for eveiy- 
thing Norwegian , on the other hand it 
strengthened genuine self-reliance and 
true patriotism With the extravagant 
enthusiasm for nationalism there was 
awakened an interest in the life of the 
people, in national poetry, and natuie 
The poets Bjorn Bjornson, Jonas Lie, and 
others delighted in describing the charac- 
teristic traits in the life and customs of 
the people and their thoughts and feelings 

At the same time the saga peiiod was 
dramatised, and Bjornson and Henrik 
Ibsen, who died in 1906, pioduced a senes 
of historical plays Efforts were made to 
preserve Norwegian as the national lan- 
guage From 1870 liteiature gradually 
assumed a realistic tone , the poets did not 
describe chiefly the life of the peasants 
Finland formerly, but all classes of 

society Poets such as Bjoinson, 
Swedes * Ibsen, Lie, Alex Kielland, who 
died in 1906, and Arne Garborg, 
bom in 1851, undertook to solve social pro- 
blems. Science was studied with gi atifying 
results at the University of Christiania 
Finland, which the Swedes had conquered 
and converted to Christianity in the 
thirteenth century, was not intimately 
connected with the kingdom of Sweden 
until the sixteenth century ; in the 
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fifteenth century it was generally given to 
some Swedish magnate as a fief It was 
not until the time of the Vasa that the 
royal power made itself felt in the land 
Gustavus Vasa reformed the goveinment 
and system of taxation, destroyed the 
Catholic hierarchy, and intioduced the 
Reformation, for which M Agricola, who 
died in 1557, in particular interested him- 
self keenly, but the king’s efforts to release 
the Finns from the oppression of their 
own nobles were fruitless The situation 
became still worse under the sons of 
Gustavus, Erik XIV and John 

At last, in 1596-1597, the Finnish 
peasants rose against then oppressors, 
and, armed with clubs, plundered the 
estates of the nobles , but the rising, 
which spread over the whole country, 
was suppiessed, and for the second time 
Finland was conquered This “ Club 
War” cost the lives of 3,000 peasants 
The conditions improved after Chailes IX 
became king Assistance was given to the 
country, and it was united moie firmly 
to Sweden , the power of the nobility was 
crushed, and Finland, which had become a 
, gland duchy m 1581, was 
in nn s governed from Stockholm, al- 
^ . though it had its own court of 

rosperi y There in 1640 the 

governor-geneial, Per Brahe the younger, 
who rendered valuable services to Finland, 
founded a university, which soon became 
the intellectual centie of Finland The 
Peace of Stolbowa, in 1617 fixed the fron- 
tiei on the side of Russia From that 
time Finland enjoyed a time of prosperity 
until towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the land was terribly de- 
vastated by famine and pestilence The 
great Northern War came as a downing 
misfortune The country did not recover 
until the eighteenth century, when Swedish 
rule predominated Even the war with 
Russia, 1741-1743, did not permanently 
affect the prosperity to which the 
country had again attained ' 

In the meantime desiies for independ- 
ence were awakening in the hearts of many 
Finns, who hoped, with the aid of Russia, to 
form an independent Finnish state under 
Russian protection This wish was partly 
realised at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century owing to the indiscreet policy of 
Gustavus IV , for after the unsuccessful 
war of 1808-1809 Sweden was obliged to 
cede Finland, together with the Aland 
Islands, to Russia by the Peace of 



THE SENATE HOUSE, WHERE LAIJY MEMBERS OR PARLIAMENT SIT 

HELSINGFORS, THE FORTIFIED SEAPORT CAPITAL OF FINLAND 
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Fn (liiksliaiuri. SrpUinbrr ijlli. i 8(K). I'lic i8 55. joh. Runobori;', wlio died in [877, 
Fmperor Ak'xaiKU'r 1 . ^aomisial at llu' Finland’s i^rcah st i‘.\i oiled in 

Diet (M liore;!, \\hi<di he ojxaK'd in I'eison, “ Ibinrik Mals Siipiua' ” the exploits ol 
that lie would niainUiin t h's ( on-titn! ion ol the I'iniu. in th(' last war <i,L:ainst Russia. 
1 ho I ouni i \'. Finland w ao nnrt ed to Ru>>ia Z. I'oiH-lnis, \\ h(» dic'd 111 iS()^k lias I'arned 
as an indepcaKu iit praiul diu h\ . with \vell-d''ser\'ed rc'iiown (XS'ii lu x-oiid the 
Mc Fiiipiors lia' its ( ap-ital. I he ]M()\'in< es boiind.n U'S ol Idnland 1)\ his “ Xan .itives” 
which had bi't'U ceded b\- the Peace of — ]{i ziihluiiL^en. 

N^X’^stad, ijoi.andlhe Pe.ieo ot Al)o, 17^3, F<it('r a nioxc'iuc'iil was -^ol on toot in 
wt're also inc'orporatc'd witli the ^rand Idnland which aimed ai iiiakinp the 
du( h\' alte r >e\ eral \ ear>. At lirst national lan,enapi' c-epial in impoi tauee to 
Ah'xande'r 1 . was true to his ];roinise and tlu' Swaalish. TIk' supporters of this 
re^iH'cted the constitiitiean. but latc'f he movement, the “ ih'nnoinaiien.” were so 
lu'eame a rea< tionaiwa and in thi-. r<'->]'eet siu'ces^fnl in tlu'ir ettoiis tlud botli 
h(' was l('llowa‘d 1 >\ Xicliolas 1 . P>et ter t iines hini^nai^a's were [)nt on .m eepial lootiur; 
relumed willi Alexander lb, w lu ) deerc'('d in e\'er\ ihinp which concernc'd th(' |)opu- 
that ircmi iS(h) the Diet- — Landtag — to lation ol I'inland. Althoupli the ]i('ople 
whiedi Nicholas had allowed no antlioritx’, were divided into two ]>arties on tliis 
should attain be repnlarly convened, and languat;e ([lU'stion, thev have beconu* 
should have the jtower of legislation with closcD' unilt'd in re^islance to ilu' en- 
certain restrictions. In this jXTiod K'Ioi ms croachineiits ol Russia. riioe eiK roach- 
were introduced which furthered the ments on the constitutional liberties of 
material and social development of the Finland have been steadilv’ taking place 
country. In tlie nineteenth century the since 1800. and the poliev deliln'rately 
Finns also distinguished themselvrs by pursued bv the Russian (iovernment 
their literary activity. IF Fbnnrot , who flied aims at tlu' complete incorporation of 
in 1884, collected the old Finnish national Finland and the total destruction of 
sagas, “ Kalevala,” which attracted great Finnish nationality, 
attention when thev were mildi>h,cd in Hans St Hjo'JH. 
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